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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Mannal  (published  January,  1851).  In  that 
interval  the  science  of  Geology  has  been  advancing  as  usual 
at  a  rapid  pace,  making  it  desirable  to  notice  many  new  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  previously 
acquired  stock  of  knowledge.  In  my  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
information  contained  in  this  Treatise  to  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  I  have  added  no  less  than  200  new  Illustrations 
and  140  new  pages  of  Text,  which,  if  printed  separately  and  in 
a  less  condensed  form,  might  have  constituted  alone  a  volume 
of  respectable  size.  To  give  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the  minor 
corrections  and  changes  would  be  tedious ;  but  I  have  thought 
it  useful,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  former  editions  to 
direct  his  attention  at  once  to  what  is  new,  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  more  important  additions  and  alterations. 

Principal  Additions  and  Alteratums  in  the  present  Edition, 

Chap.  IX. — "The  general  Table  of  Fossiliferous  strata,"  formerly 
placed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVII.,  is  now  given  at  p.  104,  that  the 
beginner  may  accustom  himself  from  the  first  to  refer  to  it  from  time  to 
time  when  studying  the  numerous  subdivisions  into  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  separate  the  chronological  series  of  rocks.  The  Table  nas 
been  enlarged  by  a  column  of  Foreign  Equivalents,  comprising  the  names 
and  localitias  of  some  of  the  best  known  strata  in  other  countries  of  con- 
temporaneous date  with  British  Formations. 

Chap.  XIV. — XVI. — The  classification  of  the  Tertiary  formations  has 
been  adapted  to  the  information  gained  by  me  during  a  lour  made  in  the 
summer  of  1851  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  results  of  my  survey  were 
printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for 
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1862.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
detennining  more  exactly  the  relations  of  the  Antwerp  and  the  Suffolk 
crag,  p.  1*73;  the  stratigraphical  place  of  the  Bolderberg  beds  near 
Hasselt,  p.  1*78 ;  that  of  the  Limburg  or  Kleyn  Spawen  strata,  p.  188 ; 
and  of  other  Belgian  and  French  deposits.  In  reference  to  some  of  these, 
the  questions  so  much  controverted  of  late,  whether  certain  groups  should 
be  called  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene,  are  fully  discussed,  p.  183, 
et  seg» 

In  the  winter  of  1852, 1  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  my  friend  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  discoveries  he  had 
just  made  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  Hempstead  series 
(pp.  186-192),  recognized  by  him  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Elejn 
Spawen  or  Limburg  beds,  and  his  new  views  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
various  members  of  the  Eocene  series  between  the  Hempstead  and  Bag- 
shot  beds.  An  account  of  these  discoveries,  with  the  names  of  the  fiew 
subdivisions,  is  given  at  pp.  208  et  seq, ;  the  whole  having  been  revised 
when  in  print  by  Edward  Forbes. 

The  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  Thanet  sands,  as  an 
Eocene  formation  inferior  to  the  Woolwich  beds,  is  treated  of  at  p.  221, 
and  the  relaUons  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of  France  to  various 
deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  at  p.  222  6^  seq.  In  the 
same  chapters,  many  figures  have  been  introduced  of  characteristic  or- 
ganic remains,  not  given  in  previous  editions. 

Chap.  XVH. — In  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  I  have  for  the  first 
time  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Pisolitic  Limestone  in  France,  and 
other  formations  in  Belgium  intermediate  between  the  White  Chalk  and 
Thanet  beds,  p.  236. 

Chap.  XVIIL — ^The  Wealden  beds,  comprising  the  Weald  Clay  and 
Hastings  Sands  apart  from  the  Purbeck,  are  in  this  chapter  for  the  first 
time  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Group,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  at  p.  263. 

Chap.  XIX. — Relates  to  "  the  denudation  of  the  Weald,"  or  of  the 
country  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  It  has  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  some  new  illustrations  introduced.  Many 
geologists  have  gone  over  that  region  again  and  again  of  late  years, 
bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  speculating  on  the  probable  time,  extent, 
and  causes  of  so  vast  a  removal  of  rock.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how 
numerous  have  been  the  periods  of' denudation,  how  vast  the  duration  of 
some  of  them,  and  how  little  the  necessity  to  despair  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem by  an  appeal  to  ordinary  causation,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imagi- 
nary catastrophes  and  paroxysmal  violence,  pp.  271-290. 

Chap.  XX.^*-XXL — On  the  strata  fix)m  the  Oohte  to  the  Lias  inclu- 
sive. The  Purbeck  beds  are  here  for  the  first  time  considered  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
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late  Pi-ofessor  E.  Forbes,  p.  294,  Many  new  figures  of  fossils  character- 
istic of  the  subdivisions  of  the  three  Purbecks  a^e  introduced ;  and  the 
discovery,  in  1854,  of  a  new  mammifer  alluded  to,  p.  295. 

Representations  also  of  fossils  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite, 
and  of  the  Lias,  are  added  to  those  before  given. 

Chap.  XXU. — ^XXIIL — On  the  Triassic  and  Pennian  formations. 
The  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  new  illustrations  of  fossil  remains. 

Chap.  XXIV. — XXV. — Treating  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  I  have 
mentioned  the  subdivisions  now  generally  adopted  for  the  classificaUon  of 
the  Irish  strata  (p.  359),  and  I  have  added  new  figures  of  fossil  plants  to 
explain,  ^among  other  topics,  the  botanical  characters  of  Calami tes.  Stem- 
bergia,  and  Trigonocaipum,  and  their  relation  to  Coniferae  (pp.  364,  365, 
368).  The  grade  also  of  the  Coniferae  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
whether  they  hold  a  high  or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants,  is  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
living  botanists ;  and  the  bearing  of  these  views  on  the  theory  of  progres- 
sive development,  p.  370. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  coal-shale  are  represented  in  several  wood- 
cuts as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  humidity  of  the  carboniferous 
atmosphere,  p.  381.  The  causes  also  of  the  purity  of  many  seams  of 
ooal,  p.  382,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  which  was  required  to 
allow  the  solid  matter  of  certain  coal-fields  to  accumulate,  p.  383,  are 
discussed  for  the  first  time. 

Figures  are  given  of  Crustaceans  and  Insects  from  the  Coal,  pp. 
385,  386 ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  Reptiles  is  alluded  to,  p.  401. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  causes  of  the  rarity  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate air-breathers  in  the  coal,  p.  401. 

That  division  of  this  same  chapter  (Chap.  XXV.)  which  relates  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone  has  been  also  enlarged  by  figures  of.  new  fossils,  and 
among  others  by  representations  of  Corals  of  the  Paleozoic,  as  distin- 
guishable irom  those  of  the  Neozoic,  type,  p.  403  ;  also  by  woodcuts  of 
several  genera  of  shells  which  retain  the  patterns  of  their  original  colors^ 
p.  406.  The  foreign  equivalents  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  are  also 
alluded  to,  p.  409. 

Chap.  XXVL — In  speaking  of  the  Old  Red  Sancjstone,  or  Devonian 
Group,  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Reptile  and 
the  footprints  of  a  Chelonirfh  in  that  series  are  reconsidered,  p.  412. 
New  plants  found  in  Ireland  in  this  formation  are  figured,  p.  414  ;  also 
the  Pterygotus,  or  large  crustacean  of  Forfarshire,  p.  415  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
division  of  the  Devonian  series  in  North  Devon  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  p.  420,  the  fossils  of  the  same  (p.  421  et  seq.),  and  the  equivalents 
of  the  Devonian  beds  in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  treated  o^ 
p.  425  and  428. 

Chap.  XXVII. — The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North  America,  and 
the  question  whether  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Cambrian,  and 
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by  what  paleontological  characters,  are  discussed  in  this  chapter,  pp.  429, 
447,  and  463. 

The  relation  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian, as  inferred  from  recent  investigations  (p.  437),  the  vast  thickness  of 
the  Llandeilo  or  Lower  Silurian  in  Wales  (p.  442),  the  Obolus  or  Ungu- 
lite  grit  of  St  Petersburg  and  its  fossils  (p.  443),  the  Silurian  strata  of 
the  United  States  and  their  British  equivalents  (p.  444),  and  those  of 
Canada,  the  discoveries  of  M.  Barrande  respecting  the  metamorphosis  of 
Silurian  and  Cambrian  trilobites  (pp.  441,  450),  are  among  the  subjects 
enlarged  upon  more  fully  than  in  former  editions,  or  now  treated  of  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Cambrian  beds  below  the  Llandeilo,  and  their  fossils,  are  likewise 
described  as  they  exist  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  organic  remains  are  fig- 
ured, p.  447  to  p.  453. 

Lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  some  remarks  are  ofiered  re- 
specting the  absence  of  the  remains  of  fish  and  other  vertebrata  from  the 
deposits  below  the  Upper  Silurian,  p.  453,  in  elucidation  of  which  topic 
a  Table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  dates  of  the  successive  discovery  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  in  rocks  of  higher  and  higher  anti- 
quity, showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  in  tracing  back  each  class  to  more  and  more  ancient 
rocks.  The  bearing  of  the  positive  and  negative  facts  thus  set  forth  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  is  then  discussed,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  supposed  scarcity  both  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  air- 
breathers  in  the  most  ancient  formation  considered,  p.  456. 

Chap.  XXVIII. — With  the  assistance  of  an  able  mineralogist,  M. 
Delesse,  I  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  glossary  of  the  more  abundant 
volcanic  rocks,  p.  472,  and  the  table  of  analyses  of  simple  minerals, 
p.  475. 

Chap.  XXIX. — In  consequence  of  a  geological  excursion  to  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  I  made  in  the  winter  o^  1853-4, 1  have 
been  enabled  to  make  larger  additions  of  original  matter  to  this  chapter 
than  to  any  other  in  the  work.  The  account  of  Teneriffe  and  Madeira, 
pp.  610,  51 8,  is  wholly  new.  Formerly  I  gave  an  abstract  of  Von  Buch's 
description  of  the  island  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  but  I  have  now 
treated  of  it  more  fully  from  my  own  obsewations,  regarding  Palma  as  a 
good  type  of  that  class  of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  called  by 
Von  Buch  "craters  of  elevation,"  pp.  404-508.  Many  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  the  pencil  of  my  companion  and  fellow-laborer,  Mr.  Hartung, 
have  been  introduced.  In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  subjects, 
citations  are  made  from  Dana  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  489,  and  from 
Junghuhn's  Java,  p.  492. 

Chap.  XXXV.— XXXVIL— The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  and  certain  views  recently  put  forward  by  some  geolo- 
gists respecting  cleavage  and  foliation  have  made  it  desirable  to  recast 
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and  rewrite  a  portion  of  these  chapters.  New  proofs  are  cited  in  favor  of 
attributing  cleavage  to  mechanical  force,  p.  603,  and  for  inferring  in  many 
cases  a  connection  between  foliation  and  cleavage,  p.  G08.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question — how  far  the  planes  of  foliation  usually  agree  with 
those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  is  entered  into,  p.  607. 

Chap.  XXXVIII. — ^To  the  account  formerly  published  of  mineral 
veins,  some  facts  and  opinions  are  added  respecting  the  age  of  the  rocks 
and  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold  in  South  America,  the  United 
States,  California,  and  Australia. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  assistance  afforded  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  towards  the  improvement  of 
some  parts  of  this  work.  His  letters  suggesting  corrections 
and  additions  were  continued  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
for  the  warm  interest,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
pressing  avocations,  he  took  in  the  success  of  my  labors.  His 
friendship,  and  the  power  of  referring  to  his  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  diflSculty  on  paleontological  and  other  questions,  were 
among  the  highest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  pursuits.  Never  perhaps  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
any  Englishman,  who  had  not  attained  to  political  or  literary 
eminence,  more  especially  one  who  had  not  reached  his  fortieth- 
year,  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers, 
and  to  be  so  generally  mourned.  The  untimely  death  of  such 
a  teacher  was  justly  felt  to  be  a  national  loss  ;  for  there  was  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with  vast  acquirements,  true 
independence  of  character,  and  so  many  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellences, would  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  with  kindred  enthusiasm  for  branches  of  knowledge 
nitherto  neglected  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  "  Manual"  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Geology,"  nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So 
much  confusion  has  arisra  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  explain  fully  the  different  groimd  occupied  by  the  two  pub- 
lications. The  first  five  editions  of  the  "  Principles"  comprised 
a  4th  book,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic 
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geology,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  composing  the 
earth's  crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In 
subsequent  editions  this  4th  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been 
expanded,  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  "  Elements 
of  Geology,"  first  re-edited  in  1842,  and  again  recast  and  en- 
larged in  1851,  and  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy*" Of  this  enlarged  work  another  edition,  called  tlie 
Fourth,  was  published  in  1852. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  Geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  difierent ;  the  •"  Princi- 
,  pies"  containing  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  "  Manual"  relates  to  the  monuments 
of  ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I 
have  endeavored  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  "  Principles,"  as 
he  may  then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be 
provided  beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient 
phenomena,  whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by 
reference  to  changes  now  in  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  "  The  Contents"  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples" with  the  abridged  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the 
present  work  (see  the  following  pages),  that  the  two  treatises 
have  but  little  in  common ;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Preface  to  the  "  Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
connection  which  Chemistry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  difierent  departments  of  science.* 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

58  BarUy-ttreet,  London,  February  22,  1866. 

*  Ab  it  is  imposaible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  roclES  and  minerals  at 
sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tennant  (149 
Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  Eing*s  College,  London. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OK   THE   DIFFERENT   CLASSES   OF   ROCKS. 

Qeologj  defined — Saocessiye  formation  of  the  earth's  crust — Classification  cf 
rocks  according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — Their  stratification 
and  imbedded  fossils — Volcanic  rodcs,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — 
Plutonic  rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  volcanio — Metamorphic  rocks  and  their 
probable  origin — The  term  primitive,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  crystal- 
line formations — Leading  division  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are  these 
materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which  Geology 
is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  717,  ge^  the 
earth,  and  Xoyo^,  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience,  we  might 
hare  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  metals, 
which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various  depths  beneath 
it  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find  ourselves  led  on  to 
consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  former 
state  of  the  earth^s  surfiice  and  interior,  and  the*  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular  and  unexpected, 
we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches  into  the  history  of  the  animate 
creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  have,  at 
different  periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct  sub- 
stances, such  as  day,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite,  and  the 
like;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  all 
these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 
them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in  their  present 
position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  discovering 
proo£»  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  nor  in 
an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that  they  have  acquired 
their  actual  configuration  and  condition  gradually,  under  a  great  variety 
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of  circumstances,  and  at  successive  periols,  during  each  of  which  distinct 
races  of  living  beings  have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the 
remains  of  these  creatures  still  Ivin^f  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Bj  the  "  eartli's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  p«>rtion  of  the  exterior  of 
our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observatioa,  or  on  which  we  are 
enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  tlie  sur&ce.  These 
reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten  miles ; 
and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no  more  than  j^ 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  The  remark  is  just ; 
but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent 
extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  organic  beings  which  people  our 
globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may 
admire  the  ample  hmits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that  not  only  the  exterior-of  the  planet,  but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  aD 
atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless  worlds  sun-eyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crast  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ;  but 
distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite  spaces, 
and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term  rock  is  applied 
indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or 
stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even 
brought  peat  under  tliis  denomination.  Oiur  older  writers  endeavored 
to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there 
is  often  so  insensible  a  passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that 
of  stone,  that  geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to 
have  one  technical  term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche 
applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  felsari  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  tliat  the  term  rock  bv  no  means 
implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  in<lurateil  or  stony  condition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classi^nng  the  various  rocks 
which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  their 
origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
by  endeavoring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to  their  different  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different  circumstances  and  causes  by 
which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  di\'isions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natimd, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks, — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedimentary, 
or  fossil iferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  eartli's  surface  than  any  others. 
Tliese  rocks  are  stratified^  or  di\ided  into  distinct  layers,  or  strata.  The 
term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any  tiling  spread  out  or  strewed 
over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that  these  strata  have  been  generally 
spread  out  by  the  action  of  water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place 
iCar  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  inmidations. 
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For,  whenever  a  running  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  ve- 
locity checked,  as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the 
sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water 
links,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud 
and  sand  are  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drAiu  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  frequently 
find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum 
of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ; 
still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with  peat  or  sand,  and  then 
other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be 
sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine  y^rma^/on,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of  beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet 
with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers  of  sand,  clayf  or 
marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and 
given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is 
observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^formaticny^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explanation, 
expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some  character 
in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus  we  speak  of 
stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic, 
andent  and  modem,  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous  fonnations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi, 
we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the 
drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and  extending 
over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  pe- 
riodical inimdations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth 
of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  ends  of 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  These  beds  vary  in  their 
mineral  composition,  or  color,  or  in  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  their 
particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  characterized  by  containing 
drift-wood.  At  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  la- 
goons nearly  separated  by  sand-bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often 
fdhned  in  which  brackish-water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the  fertile 
deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  Tliis  mud  is  stratified^ 
the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing  slightly  in  color  from 
that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it,  as  has  been  observed 
in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places* 

Wlien  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  resem- 
blance. ThiLS,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded 

♦  See  Principle*  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "  Nile,"  "  Rivers,*'  <fea 
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pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling 
the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such  layers 
of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of  sand  or  fine  sedi- 
ment, just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river  descending  from  hills 
bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse 
sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when  the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid, 
fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are  carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  originated  under 
water,  this  opinion  is  £uther  confirmed  by  the  distinct  and  independent 
evidence  oifossiUy  so  abundantly  included  in  the  earth's  crust  By  a 
fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body,' 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by 
nailural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquaUc  species, 
are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded  in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes^ 
in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the 
entire  mass  of  the  rock  itselfl  Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  firequent, 
and  with  them  are  often  associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  frag- 
mentB  of  wood,  impressions  of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil 
shells,  of  forms  such  as  now  aboimd  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  fiu*  inland, 
both  near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  elevations 
of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000  in 
the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief  that  these 
marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proo&  of  the  deluge 
of  Noah ;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena  have 
long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood  might  be  supposed  to  leave 
behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  smface,  scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand, 
and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  intermixed  ;  but  the  strata  containing 
fossils  are  not  supeificial  deposits,  and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but 
constitute  the  entire  mass  of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled 
without  reference  to  the  original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of 
which  they  are  the  memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated 
together  which  lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  fiir 
from  it,  in  brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favorite  notion  of  some  modem  writers,  who 
were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the  deluge, 
that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might  have  been 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which  intervened 

»  8«e  p.  18,  fkf^.  1. 

t  Capt  R.  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  foaails  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Himalaya. 
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between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  They  have  imagined 
that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been  the  receptacle 
of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the  ancient  continents  were  at 
the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the  bed  of  the  present  seas. 
This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the  diluvi&l  theory  before  aUuded 
to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous  strata  were  successively  thrown 
dovm  from  water,  is  yet  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revo- 
lutions which  the  earth  has  imdergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing 
continents  exhibit,  in  most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at 
an  era  £ar  more  remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time. 
Ample  proofe  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  se  limentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  in 
the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants  of 
species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now  living. 
Hie  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of  corals,  others 
are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal,  while  some  are 
without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of  fossils  are  marine ; 
in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below,  they  as  clearly  prove 
that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  brackish  estuary.  When  the 
student  has  more  fully  examined  into  these  appearances,  he  will  become 
convinced  that  the  time  required  for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  actual  continents  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  con- 
ceded by  the  theory  above  alluded  to;  and  likewise  that  no  one 
universal  and  sudden  conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geo- 
l(^cal  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  color,  grain,  or  other  characters, 
external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together  as  having  a 
common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells, 
reefe  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterized  by  stratification  or 
fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks. — ^The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  consider 
are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by  water,  but  by  the  action 
of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  Tliese  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  imstrat- 
ified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  partially  distributed  than 
aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken, 
I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the  country  round  Naples,  but  Au- 
vergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of  Tuy  de  Dome, 
Haute  Loire,  and  Ard^cho,  towards  the  centre  and  south  ot  France,  in 
which  are  several  hundred  conical  hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  vol- 
canoes, with  craters  more  or  less  perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  These 
cones  are  composed  moreover  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those 
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of  active  volcanoeft.  Streams  of  lava  mav  sometimes  be  traced  firom  the 
cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  whefe  thev  have  choked  up  the  ancient 
channels  of  rivers  with  solid  rxk,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem 
flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Al- 
thou<xh  none  of  these  French  vi.»lcanoes  have  been  in  activity  within  the 
period  of  history  or  traditi'^n,  their  f^^rms  are  often  very  pert'ect.  Some, 
however,  have  been  compare*!  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  volcanoes,  the 
raias  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed  all  the  loose 
•and  and  scoriae,  leading  only  the  hauler  and  more  solid  materials.  By 
this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  structure  has  occasionally 
been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ra\-ines ;  and  we  then  behold  not 
only  many  successive  be<Js  and  ma-sses  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae, 
but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dike^,  as  they  are  called,  of  vc'canic 
rock,  which  have  burst  through  the  other  materials.  Such  dikes  are 
also  observed  in  the  structure  of  Yesunus,  Etna,  and  other  active 
volcanoes.  They  have  been  forme*i  by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter, 
whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  fissures,  and  they  commonly 
traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  iuff^  a  substance  produced  by  the  show- 
ering down  from  the  air,  or  incumbent  waters,  of  sand  and  cinders, 
fisit  shot  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic 
gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other  countries, 
as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan  territory  of  Italy, 
the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where  spent  volcanoes  may 
be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters 
and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  although 
they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus,  for  example,  wo 
feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Stafla,  and  that  of  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structiu-e  and 
mineral  coniix)sition  with  streams  of  lava  which  we  know  to  have  flowed  ' 
from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  We  find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other 
ign«5ous  rocks  associate<l  with  beds  of  iuff\\\  various  parts  of  the  British 
Im1<s<,  and  forming  dikes^  such  as  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  some  of  the 
Rtratfi  through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the 
point  of  contiict,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
nu'lted  matter. 

Th«i  alwence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of  super- 
ficial lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally  to  be 
Rttribut4*d  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  volwmoes  in  our  own  times  burst  out  beneath  the  sea. 
Hut  this  (jucstion  must  be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  tiie  chapters  on 
Igneous  Hocks,  in  which,  it  will  also  be  shown,  that  as  different  sedi- 
Uiry  formations,  contiiining  each  their  characteristic  fossils,  have 
deposited  at  successive  perioils,  so  also  volcanic  sand  and  booriae 
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have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the 
sea,  at  many  different  epochs,  or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that 
the  igneous  as  well  as  the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronologi- 
cal series  of  monuments,  throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  earth. 

Plutonic  rocks  (Granite,  &c). — ^We  have  now  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and  the 
volcanic :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent,  especially  if 
it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover 
two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  above 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  as 
are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by 
ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these  divisions  of 
rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plutonic,  comprehending 
all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  members  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been  called  by 
some  the  crystalline  schists^  in  which  group  are  included  gneiss, 
micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist,  statuary  marble, 
the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks  afterwards  to  be 
d^cribed. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the  earth^s 
sur&ce,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for 
tliem  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I 
cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few 
words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings 
by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the  analogy  of  the  rocks  in 
question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the  surface.  The  result,  however, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various  kinds  of  granite,  which  consti- 
tute the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to 
have  been  formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
eartli,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a  certain  weight  of  incumbent 
water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  tliey  have  been  melted,  and  have 
afterwards  cooled  and  crystallized,  but  witli  extreme  slowness,  and  under 
conditions  very  dififerent  from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  they  difier  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crys- 
talline texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are 
the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of 
inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cel- 
lular cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise 
in  ordinary  lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  tliem,  as  if  it  had  overflowed.  But 
as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks,  they  have 
been    styled,  from   this   peculiarity,  "  overlying'*  by  Dr.  MacCulloch ; 
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and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying"  for  the  granites^ 
to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  they  abmost  invariably  present 
themselves. 

MetamorphtCj  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks, — ^The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the  like, 
the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular  pieces 
of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they  are  often 
as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corresponding  in 
form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist  of  an  alter- 
nation of  substances  varying  in  color,  composition,  and  thickness,  pre- 
cisely as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  According  to  the 
Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable,  and  which  will  be 
afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of  these  strata  were  origi- 
nally deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were 
subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean  heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture. 
It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion 
has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  raving  exchanged  an  earthy  for 
a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their 
contact  with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  contain- 
ing vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist  or  hornblende- 
schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some  analogy 
to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  produce ;  and  the 
action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the  earth.  Whether 
hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified  masses,  or  electricity,  or  any 
other  causes  have  cooperated  to  produce  the  crystalline  texture,  may  be 
matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  plutonic  influence  has  some- 
times pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  (1833),  the  term  "  Metamorphic" 
for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  fjLS<ra,  meta,  trans^  and  fAop^n, 
morphe, /orma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference  U>  their 
origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four 
distinct  classes  have  originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They  have  all 
been  produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress 
of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
that  all  granites,  together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata, 
weve  ifirst  formed,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  ^  primitive,"  and 
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that  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  rocks  were  afterwards  superimposed,  and 
should,  therefore,  rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea 
was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether 
stratified  or  imstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils, 
w&e  alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  natu- 
rally argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  in 
every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts  ;  for  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed, 
by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super- 
imposed formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered.  In 
other  words,  the  destrojring  and  renovating  processes  have  given  birth 
to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystalline  or  fossilif- 
erous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition.  Even  in  cities,  such  as 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  universally  true,  that 
the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble,  are  more 
modem  than  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest,  for  these  oft^n  consist 
of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and  been  replaced  one  aft»r 
the  other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile, 
these  may  have  required  scarcely  any  repair,  and  may  have  been  con- 
stantly inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock  immediately  below  :  it  may  continue 
the  same  for  ages,  while  subjacent  materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as  be- 
longing to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  unstratified, 
plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  speak  of  them  by 
one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as  above  stated,  that  they 
are  of  very  difierent  ages,  sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  second- 
ary, the  terms  primitive  and  primary,  which  were  formerly  used  for  the 
whole,  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction. 
It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be 
of  chronological  import,  and  must  express,  on  the  one  h^nd,  some  pecu- 
liarity equally  attributable  to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well 
as  the  altered  rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  m\ist  have  reference  to  characters 
in  which  those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unal- 
tered sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  vol.  iii.),  the  term  "  hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
uflTo,  under,  and  yivof^ai,  to  be,  or  to  be  bom  ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are  alike 
nether-formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  present 
form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest  place  in 
the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps,  where 
some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  hereafter  to  bo 
described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlying  rocks.    They  never  repose 
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OD  th«  volcanic  or  trappean  fonnadons,  nor  on  strata  containing  oiganic 
remains.     They  are  hypogeru.  as  -  being  under~  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  sai^i,  the  reader  will  miderstand  that  each 
of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studie«l  under  two  distinct 
points  of  view  :  lii>t,  they  may  be  stU'lied  simply  as  mineral  masses  de- 
riving their  on'^Ti  from  particular  causes,  an*l  hanng  a  certain  composi- 
tion, form,  and  fK>ition  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other  characteis  bodi 
positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  pre&ence  or  absence  of  organic  re- 
maiiLS.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as 
a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  ot 
eventi)  in  the  former  histon*  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  procee«i  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  first,  in 
reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then  in 
particuhir  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  tliey  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AQUEOUS    ROCKS THEIK    COMPOSITION    AND    FORMS    OF   STRATIFl- 

CATIOX. 

Mineral  c/»mfKriitir»n  of  strata — Arenaceous  rocks — Argillaceoos — Calcareous-^ 
Gyp»um — ?'<imi»  of  stratification — Original  borizontaUtj — Thinning  out — Diag- 
onal arrangement — Ripple  oiark. 

ly  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shall 
begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We  may  first 
study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition,  external  appear- 
ance, position,  ^ode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and  other  characters 
which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  independently  of  their  age, 
and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chronologically  or  with  reference 
to  the  successive  geological  periods  when  they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited  under 
water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation,  it  will  bo 
desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which  such 
strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally  to  three 
divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calcareous,  which  are 
formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  tliese,  the 
arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  siliceous  or  flinty 
grains ;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter, 
with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  foiu^i  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or  limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime. 

Arenaceoiu  or  siliceous  rocks, — ^To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  division  : 
beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains  consist 
entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous  minerals, 
as  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest  form ;  flint 
usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the  action  of  running 
water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains,  which  often  cohere  to- 
gether without  any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are  bound  together 
by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  day. 

Pure  siUceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a  drop 
of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the  grains 
not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure.  In  nature 
there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose  sand,  to  tlie 
hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant ; 
and  die  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides,  are  often  ar- 
ranged in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  giving  a  slaty  or 
laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes  a 
conglomerate,  or  pydding-stone,  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one  or  of 
many  different  kinds  of  rocL  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is  simply 
gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

Argillaceous  rocks, — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex  or 
flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one-fourth,  of  alumine,  or 
argil ;  but,  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  sufficient 
ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like  paste  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay  ;  and  such  clays  var}' 
greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  mud 
derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of  rocks.  The  purest 
clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  .results  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost 
always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of 
becoming  plastic  in  water :  it  is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous 
matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It  usually  divides  into  laminae,  more  or 
less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a  pe- 
culiar, earthy  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the  presence 
of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine,  but,  apparently, 
to  the  combination  of  tliat  substance  with  oxide  of  iron.f 

♦  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  7 11 6  parts  of  silex,  16-86  of  alumine,  1*92  of 
lime,  and  6'73  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mineralogy,  p.  83);  but  other  porcelain  clays 
differ  materially,  that  of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of  nearly 
equal  ports  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cent  of  magnesia.  (PhiL  Mag.  vol 
X-  1887.) 

t  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  "  Alumine." 
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Cakarwus  rorh. — ^TLs  ii:Tis-:-ci  cc^np-p&h-i&is  ih<xe  rocks  wiiioh,  like 
cLalk.  are  o'^mpos^i  cLir^v  i^'  lirae  acri  cArt«?£i:o  aci-j.  Shells  and  corals 
are  alao  (onn^A  of  the  «anie  elements,  nhh  the  &i*i:di:4i  of  animal  matter. 
To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  ceoeaeary  to  cali?ii>»  these  calcareous  sabstanoes, 
that  is  to  sav.  to  exi>:«e  them  to  he^t  c-f  szjSoien:  int^oatr  to  drive  off 
the  carbonic  aci«l  and  other  Tc*ladle  man^.  White  chalk  is  sometimes 
pore  carbonate  of  lime :  az>i  this  rock.  aIdi«?ogh  nsoallr  in  a  soft  and 
earthy  state,  is  occasionally  sofficiently  sc-Iid  to  be  used  for  building, 
and  eren  passes  into  a  compact  stc^ne,  or  a  stone  c^f  which  the  separate 
parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  disdnguishable  from  each  other  by  the 
naked  eve. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fracrments  of  shells 
and  coraL  or  of  calcare«:»u<  sand  cementeii  t«>jether.  These  last  might 
be  called  -  caloare«>us  san.lstones  C  but  that  term  is  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  rock  in  which  the  crains  are  partly  calcare«?us  and  partly  sili- 
ceous, or  to  quartzose  sandstones^  haviugr  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  -  o«>lite"  is  compi>sed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usuallv  a  small  frainnent  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  concentric 
layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is  called 
marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliterous :  but  statuarv  marble,  which  is 
aLv>  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the 
metamorphic  series. 

Siliotou*  linustr/ne  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proy^mion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

TTje  presence  of  carlx>nate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained  by 
applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  mu- 
riatic a^^ds,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater  chemical 
affinity  for  any  one  of  tliese  acids  than  for  the  carbonic,  unites  imme- 
diat^^ly  with  them  U)  form  new  compounds,  thereby  becoming  a  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated 
from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  froths  up 
or  effervfisces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  ot 
li^jiiid.  Tliis  eflfervescrf^rnce  is  brisk  or  feeble  in  proportion  as  the  lime- 
hUmfi  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fr>reign  matt^rr  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Without  the  aid  ot 
til  is  t<«t,  the  mf»8t  experienced  eye  cannot  always  detect  the  presence  ol 
c<'trlK>nAte  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  al>ove-mentioncd  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argillaceous, 
and  cfilciirermH,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely  occur  in  a 
jM»rfK!tly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rul(^  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with 
clay  ns  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with 
simd  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white  sand  of  Alum 
►  Bay  in  Uio  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and 
day,  or  day  and  marl,  intermixed  in  tne  same  mass.  When  the  sand 
and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam. 
If  there  is  much  calcareous  matter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl ;  but  this 
term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambig- 
uous. It  has  been  applied  to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as, 
to  that  red  loam  usually  called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England. 
Agriculturists  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like 
true  marl,  fell  to  pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the 
confusion  of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were 
easily  worked  with  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to  clay, 
being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries,  as  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of  common  oo- 
currence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  here 
on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — magnesian 
limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  limestone  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one-half.  It  effervesces  much 
more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common  limestone.  In  England 
this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  min- 
eral(^cal  character,  passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a  white  compact 
stone  of  great  hardness.  Dolomite^  so  common  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a 
granular  texture. 

O-ypsum, — Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
water.  It  is  usuaUy  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture  resembling 
that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed  of  lenticular 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce  like  chalk  and 
dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the 
lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  aflSnity  than  for  any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is  a  rare  vari- 
ety, into  which  water  does  not  enter  as  a  component  part.  Gypseous 
marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and 
compact  variety  of  gypsum  found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in 
sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance, 
as  that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of 
art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more 
easily  wrought 

FoTWA  of  stratification, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of  one 
of  the  afbove  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 
Thas,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass  through 
several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser  grain,  some 
white,  others  of  a  dark  color,  and  below  these,  layers  of  shale  and  sand- 
stone or  beds  of.  ^hale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae,  and  containing 
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beautifiil  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure 
and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  imdemeath 
the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or  beds  of  limestone,  filled  with 
corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable  from  another  by  cer- 
tain fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  particular  species  of  shells  or 
zoophjTtes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  distinct 
stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again,  in  nearly 
regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causes 
which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth's  surface.* 
It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  charged  with 
sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition,  color,  and  grain,  according  to 
the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods 
low  and  feeble ;  different  tributaries,  also,  draining  peculiar  coimtries  and 
soils,  and  therefore  charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct 
oeriods.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  un- 
dermine  the  cliflfe  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials 
into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing 
but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of  these 
operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century  after  century ; 
but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  some  micaceous 
sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innumerable 
tliin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the 
same  arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of 
La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when 
this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay, 
divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or 
in  that  of  micaceous  sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a 
handful  of  quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear 
running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water, 
the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried* 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  ih^  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all  alone 
reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct  mica- 
ceous lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ;  but  it  re- 
mains a  longer  time  sus|)ended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its  greater  extent  of 
surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted 
upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried 


^ 


•  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,   "Stratification,"   "Currenta," 
*Delta9>"  "Water,*' Ac. 
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£uther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and 
since  the  force  and  velocitj  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers 
of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  horizontality. — ^It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  planes  of  stratification,  are  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an  approach  to  paral- 
lelism, for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  deposited  at  first 
in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by 
no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no 
matter  has  been  recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as 
uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys, 
and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should 
see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from 
the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  position 
arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces  along  par- 
ticles of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to  settle  in  hollows 
or  depressions,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  current  than 
when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves  diminish  from  the  surface 
downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water  is 
deepest 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be  sometimes 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of  varioiLS-coloral  layers 
of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in  showers  upon  uneven  ground. 
Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1)  be  two  ridges  with  an  intervening  valley.  These 
original  inequalities  of  Uie  surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds 
of  sand  and  ashes  c,  (f,  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated 
j.,g  j^  themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 

of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is  thick- 
est at  the  bottom.  At  first  a  great  many 
particles  would  be  carried  by  their  own 
gravity  down  the  steep  sides  of  A  and  B, 
and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind  as  thov  fell  off"  the 
ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which  would  thus  become  more 
and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated  from  c  to  e.  This  levelling 
operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  clear  to  the  student  by  sup- 
posing a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  bo  dug  in  a  plain  of  mo\ing 
sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case  {\\(i  wind  would  soon  cause 
all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear,  and  the  surface  would  be  as 
uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in  motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power 
on  similar  materials  more  easily  than  air,  for  almost  Jill  stones  lose  in 
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water  more  than  a  third  of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of 
water,  which  is  estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud 
would  be  still  greats  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds 
that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  imiform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new  de- 
posits in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as  eddies 
in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may  sometimes 
follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find  at  length  that  each 
individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously 
above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  Uie  materials  are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and 
conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely  be  traced  many  yards  without 
varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an  end  abruptly.     (See  ^,  2.) 

Fig.  2. 


Section  of  stnU  of  Bandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  Cross  Stratification. — ^There  is  also  another  phenomenon 
of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  plac^  obliquely  to  the  general 

Fig.  a 


Section  of  Mmd  at  Sandj  Hill,  near  BigKleewade,  BedfoTdalilre. 
Height  20  foet    (Qreen-sand  formation.) 

planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal  arrangement  the  name  ol 
"  felse  or  cross  stratification"  has  been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  sec- 
tion (fig.  d)  we  see  seven  or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and 
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brown,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c,  mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  strati* 
fication^  which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate laminie  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep 
slope,  the  inclination  being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the 
compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here 
represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  particles  ac^ 
quired  during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can 
such  irregularities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  mo- 
tions of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river  forms 
its  bed.    Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4)  to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep 

Fl»4  B 


0  D 

sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sedi- 
ment No.  1  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  surface. 
Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so 
that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then  increases  in  ve- 
locity, it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass  down  to  the 
dotted  line  e  (fig.  4),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  removed  farther  on, 
so  as  to  form  the  layers  6,  6^,  7,  8.  We  have  now  the  bank  B  C  D  E 
{^,  6),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level,  and  on  which  the  nearly 
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horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then  accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig. 
3  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  %ucce8sive  strata  may  sometimes  have  an 
opposite  slope.     This  is  well  seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the 

Suffolk  coast.  A  portion  of  one  of 
these  is  represented  in  fig.  6,  where 
the  layers,  of  which  there  are  about 
six  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  are 
composed  of  quartzose  grains.  This 
arrangement  may  have  been  due  to 
the  altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 
Cliff  b«twMn  Mismer  snd  Dnnwieh.  currents  in  the  same  place. 
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The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles 
in  extent  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  so 
that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000  feet  within  half  a 
mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate,  in- 
tervene between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  annexed  fig.  (7), 
where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be 

rig.  7. 
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BeoCUn  fix>m  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  vallej  of  Ma^an,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Qreen-sand  formation  ?) 

<^  &,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  8an<L 

c  Fine  nsarl  and  sand  of  St  Madeleine,  with  marine  sheila. 

traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being 
always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about 
26°.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying 
from  200  to  COO  feet,  in  height,  which  bound  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  Magnan  flows.  Although  in  a  general  \iew,  the  strata  appear 
to  be  parallel  and  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined 
closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  a  river  or 
alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed 
a  delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  tlie  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this  part  of 
the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast  would  acquire 
its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and  a  deep  channel 
might  then  be  cut  tlirough  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when  the 
snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they  sub- 
side, fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry ;  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  are 
still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  great 
thoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the  original  mode  of  ao- 
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comolatioii  of  all  coaree  materials  conveyed  into  deep  water,  especially 
<  whete  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be 
tiuisport«d  to  indefinite  distances  by  cuirente  of  moderate  velocity.  By 
inattention  to  facts  and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  eatj- 
mate  has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient 
ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  eiample,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7, 
or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and 
these  again  were  formed  before  c  ;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and 
sand  in  any  one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet, 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding 
at  any  point  3000  or  4000  feet  But  were  we  to  asnime  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  indination  was 
due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  conclude, 
that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers  of  mud 
and  pebbl«s  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which  can- 
not be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when  the 
deposit  of  the  Magnau  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  alpine 
dechvities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now  behold  at  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams  of  loamy  marl 
interv^iing  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells,  half  of  which  be- 
long to  spedea  now  Hving  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Hippie  mart. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of  sand- 
■tones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore 
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at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materials  along  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which  may  explain 
the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but  is  also  produced  on 
sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water.  Similar  undulating  ridges 
and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  on  tlie  surface  of  drift  snow  and 
blown  sand.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the 
motion  of  the  air  to  produce  this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach, 
exposed  at  low  tide  near  Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown 
from  the  neighboring  dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark 
level  surface  of  saj^dy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  aand  was  beauti- 
fully rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  appear- 
ance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and  the 
other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c, — cf,  e  ;  the  windward- 
side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6, — c,  c?,  fig.  9.    When  a  gust  of  wind  blew 

Fig.  9. 


with  suflScient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all  the  ridges  were 
seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on  the  furrow  before  it, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the  place  which  the  furrows 
had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was  by  the  continual  drifting  of 
grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  h  and  c  d,  many  of  which  grains,  when 
they  arrived  at  b  and  rf,  fell  over  the  scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under 
shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that  they  remained  stationary,  resting,  ac- 
cording to  their  shape  and  momentum,  on  different  parts  of  the  descent^ 
and  a  few  only  rolling  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was 
distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  aug- 
mented. Occasionally  part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest,  overtook  the  ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded 
with  it,  thus  causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  com 
mon,  and  two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.  We  may  observe 
this  configuration  in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering  with 
each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half-effaced,  and  a  newer  one,  in  which 
the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  different  direction. 
This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change  of  wind,  and  the 
new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the  shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of  water 
from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even  during 
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storms  extends  to  a  yeiy  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
lome  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple-marlm  have  been  observed  at  the  depth 
of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  currents  or  large 
bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the  depth  of  300 
or  even  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  .  In  a  slab  of 
sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  an  an- 
cient ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  successive  laminse  to  run  to- 
wards different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  m. 

,  ABRAKOSMENT   OF   FOSSILS   IN   STRATA — FRESHWATEB   AND   MARINB. 

SoccesMTe  depoutioo  indicated  by  fossilB — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells 
—Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpula  attached 
to  tpatangus — Wood  bored  by  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  in- 
fiuoria — Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  fresh- 
water from  marine  formations — Oenera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Rules 
for  recognizing  marine  testacea — Oyrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — 
Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
&r  as  they  are  determined' by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter,  we 
may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  remains  are 
distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often  be  unable  to 
detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposition,  if  particular 
kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  certiin  depths  in  the 
mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells  of  some  one  or  more 
species  predominate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ;  and  at  a  third,  corals  ; 
while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
derived  from  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  tlie  origin  of 
stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient  time 
for  the  accumulation  of  sediment  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer  was  once  the 
uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in  which  aquatic  ani- 
mals lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it  may  now  lie  beneath  the 
surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or  loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and  other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to 
determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took 
place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land,  and 
whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.     Some  limestones  consist 

^    Edin.  New  PhiL  Joora.  vol  zxxL;  and  Darwin,  Tola  Isbmds,  p^  184. 
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almoet  eiclusiTely  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  ii  is  evident  that  tlie  present 
position  of  each  fossil  £oopbyt«  has  been  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  grew  originally.  The  axis  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its  nat- 
ural growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratifi- 
cation. If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the  round  spherical  heads  of 
certain  species  continue  uppermost,  and  their  points  of  attachment  are 
directed  downwards.  This  arrangement  is  somelJmes  repeated  through- 
out a  great  succession  of  strata.  From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of 
similar  zoophytes  in  modem  rce&,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was 
extremely  slow,  and  some  of  the  fossils  must  liave  flourished  for  ages  like 
forest  trees  before  they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the 
water  remained  clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  tur- 
bid water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shelb  dispersed 
everywhere  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we  cannot  doubt  thst 
time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successive  generations ;  and 
the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more  striking  from  the 
proo&,  BO  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having  lain  for  a  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were  imbedded  In  sediment. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay, 
with  serpulv,  or  bamaclee  (aoom-shells),  or  corals,  and  other  creatures, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that  the  moUnsk  was  certainly  not 
buried  in  ar^llaceons  mud  the  moment  it  died.  There  must  have  been 
an  interval  during  which  it  was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when 
the  creatures  whose  remains  now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  to  a 
mature  state.  Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the 
lerpulie  (a)  in  the  annexed  figure  (Gg.  10),  may  dicn  have  grown  upon 
an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  an- 
imal within  was  still  living;  but  if 
they  ure  found  on  the  inside,  it  could 
only  happen  after  the  death  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  afford.^ 
tlic  support.  Thus,  in  fig.  10,  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  two  serpulte  have  grovm 
on  the  interior,  one  of  them  exactly 
1  the  place  where  the  adductor  mus- 
e  of  the  Gryphcea  (a  kind  of  oys- 
t  ter)  was  fixed. 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
I  attached  to  the  outside  of  others,  bear 
I  ftill  testimony  to  the  conclusion  above 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
creature  to  whose  shell  they  adhere, 
and  the  burial  of  the  same  iu  mud  or 
sand.     The  sea-urchins  or  Echini,  » 
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It  is  well  known  that  these  animaU,  when  liTiog,  are  inva- 
riably  oorered  with  nuineroua  suckers,  or  gelatinous  tubes,  called  "ambu- 
licnd,"  because  they  serve  as  organs  of  motion.  They  are  also  anaed  with 
spines  supported  by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seea  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spiuea  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12  a 
living  speodeB  of  Spatanffvi,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with    • 
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b.  Bplne  snil  Inbcrclim  ut.  «L 
a,  Tbe  uma  migntaod. 

one-half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11  a  fossil  of  the 
same  genus  from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface 
which  the  individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  n'hen  denuded  of  their  bris- 
tles. The  fiill-grown  Serpula,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  externally, 
could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangus  hud  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be  carried 
a  step  forther.  Thus,  for  example,  wo  ohou  meet  with  a  sea-urchin  in 
the  chalk  (see  fig.  13),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a  Crania, 
fif.  a.  g,  genus  of  bividvc  moUusca.     The  upper  valve  {b,  fig. 

13)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though  occasionally 
found  in  a  pfrfoct  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk 
at  some  distance.  In  this  case,  we  see  clearly  tliat  the 
.  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  died  and 
I  lost  its  spines,  which  were  carried  away.  Then  the 
1.  ^UiM^!™^i  young  Crania  adhered  to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and 
Jiw»oM>«  OwiiS  perished  in  its  turn ;  after  which  the  upper  valve  was 
■UKbtd.  separated  from  the  lower  before  the  ^AiW*  became 

i.  Upp«  rilie  of  U»       r  ,  .       ,     „  , 

Cninta  daueiMd.     enveloped  m  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  stale  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ahi])-worms,  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems 
of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled  all  over  by 
the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mollusk  still  re- 
maining in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15  e,  a  representation  is 
given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  piercnl  by  the  Teredo  navalis,  or  com- 
mon ship-worm,  whieh  destroys  wooden  piles  and  ships.  Wlien  the 
cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the  wood,  a  shell  is  st^n  at 
the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces,  as  shown  at  c.     In  like 
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manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  n'ood  (a,  fig.  14)  has  been  perforabd  bj  an 
animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genua,  called  Teredtna  by  Lamarck. 
The  calcareous  tube  of  this  mollusk  was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered 


on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (J),  which  therefore  cannot  be  detached 
from  tlie  tube,  like  the  valves  of  the  recent  Teralo.  Tlie  wood  in  this 
fossil  specimen  is  now  converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  lime  ;  but  it  must  once  have  been  liuoyant  and  tloftling  in  the  sen, 
when  the  TcretliiKc  lived  ufion  it,  perforating  it  iu  all  directions.  Again, 
before  the  infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift-wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
roust  have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by 
a  flood,  or  torn  otl'  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind  :  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for  years 
on  dry  Hud,  enjoying  a  lit  soil  and  climate. 

It  hab  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior  of 
continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the 
Nea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  testacea. 
Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modern  oyster-beds  and  coral  reefe ; 
and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  extremely  gradual. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved 
to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and  animals,  of  which  the  organic  ori- 
^n  was  not  suspected  until  of  late  years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great 
surprise  was  therefore  created  by  the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehren- 
berg  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was 
entirely  composed  of  millions  of  tlie  remains  of  organic  beings,  which 
the  Prussian  natundist  refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  most 
others  now  believe  to  be  plants.  They  abound  in  froshlrater  lakee  and 
ponds  m  England  and  otlier  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomaeete  by 
thoee  naturalists  who  believe  iu  their  vegetable  origin.    The  subetonce 
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alluded  to  haa  loog  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  form 
(rf  powder  for  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among 
other  places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
OTer  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  H  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  eiiam- 
ined  with  &  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  siliceous 
plates  or  frustules  of  the  above-mentioned  Diatomaceie,  united  together 
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without  any  viable  cement.  It  is  difScult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
extreme  miDuteneas ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli 
(here  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  Oaillonella  distans  (see 
fig.  17)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220  graia'i,  or  about 
187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that  we  make 
with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  periiaps  tens  of  millions,  of 
perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomaeeie  are  of  pure  silei,  and  their  forms 
aw  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera  and  spe- 
n  the  family  Bo' 
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upper  part  of  the  great  stratum  at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact 
stone,  a  kind  of  semi-opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomacese 
and  spiculae  of  the  Spongilla  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by, 
siliceous  matter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most 
delicate  Diatomaceae  have  been  dissolved  by  water,  and  have  thus  given 
rise  to  this  opal  in  which  the  moj:e  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  in- 
sects in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  tlie  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as  the 
opaline  cement  incrcjises  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in  Sax- 
ony, the  species  of  Diatomaccie  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehrenberg) 
are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to  formations  of 
the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in  peat- 
mosses, has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innumerable  ar- 
ticulated threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  color,  composed  partly  of  flint  and 
partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  micro- 
scopic body,  called  Gaillonella  ferruginea  (fig.  18). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceae  have  contiibuted 
their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other 
deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic, 
may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from  microscopic  organic  bodies.  That 
this  is  the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock 
having  been  observed  to  abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as 
echini,  testacea,  bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, on  examining,  Oct.,  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England,  found, 
on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to  the  eye  simply 
as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils.  He  obtained  above 
a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,  some  being  frag- 
ments of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others  entire  Foraminifera  and 
Cytheridae.  The  annexed  drawings  will  give  an  idea  of  tlie  beautiful 
forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The  figures  a  a  represent  their  natural 
size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  fig.  24, 

Cyth^rid<B  and  Foraminifera  ttom.  the  chalk. 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  22.  Fig.  2a  Fig.  24. 
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Cythere,  Mull.  Portion  of  CriMellaria  Romlina. 

CyOyfrina^  Lam.      Kodo%aria.  rotulata. 

are  gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  Diatomaceae  before  men- 
tioned.    It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into 
these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually  ofbeu  filled  with  thou- 
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Bands  of  well-presenred  oi;g^ic  bodies,  which  abound  in  every  minute 
grain  of  chalk,  and  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coaling  of 
flints, '  often  accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculae  of 
sponges.  After  reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on 
to  conjecture  that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin 
has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable:  re- 
mains, so  also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be 
recognized  may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

**  The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  I" — Btbon. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of  the 
real  wonders  of  nature  !  for  here  we  discover  proofe  that  the  calcareous 
and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not  only  been  once 
alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still 
retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  re- 
mote, was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Freshtoater  and  marine  fossils. — Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fi-esh  water,  have  the  same  forms;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  tlie  aquatic  animals  which  fre- 
quent lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and  lime- 
stone, more  tlian  50  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are  prin- 
cipaUy,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their  freshwater 
origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now  abounding 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  con- 
tain exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with  the  remains  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds.  Tlie  number  of  land  shells  scattered  through 
some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are 
districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fossils 
except  snail-shells  (helices)  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  \eh 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Find- 
heim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents 
which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly- 
formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees 
sand  and  mud  strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which 
have  been  brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find  countless 
land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes,  stagnant 
pools,  and  marshes.  These  individuals  have  been  washed  away  from 
the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  some  from 
mountainous  regions,  others  from  the  low  country. 
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about  ten  oiJy  ont  of  ninetj  genera  being  freshwater.     Among  thee« 
hut,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and  fos^  are  Cytla*,  Cy- 


reiut.  Unto,  and  Aaodonta  (see  figures) ;  the  two  first  and  two  last  of 
which  are  k>  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into  each  other. 
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Lamarck  divided  the  bivalve  mollusca  into  the 
Dimyary,  or  tliOBe  having  two  large  muscular 
impreasioDS  in  each  valve,  as  a  6  in  the  Cfclas, 
fig.  25,  and  the  Morwmyary,  auch  aa  the  oyster 
and  scallop,  in  which  there  is  only  one  of  these 
impressions,  as  ia  seen  in  fig.  30.  Now,  as  none 
of  these  last,  or  the  unimuacular  bivalves,  are 
freshwater,  we  may  at  once  presume  a  deposit  in 
which  we  find  any  of  them  to  be  marine. 
The  univalve  shells  moat  characteriatio  of  freah- 
»]*•.  Liii."  water  deposits  are,  Planorbii,  Lymnea,  and  Pa- 

ludina.  (See  figures.)     But  to  these  are  occasionally  added  Pkyia,  Suc- 
Fif.  ai.  Fi«.  81  ng.s8. 
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Pbumitt  taeaplUilut ;  Ltmma  Imaiioata  ;  FaiuHna  Irnta  ; 

bMlL    IilaBtWl^t.  twU.    HisO.  fonU.    Huiti. 

R»«a,  Aneylut,  Valvata,  MelanoptU,  Melania,  and  JVmfiiui.  (See  figures.) 

V^tL  Fi(.n.  FK-M.  Fig.  ST. 
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ne  of  these,  the  Arveylus  (fig.  35),  Mr.  Gray  observes 
differa  in  no  respect  from  the  marine  Siphtmaria,  ta.- 

ng.K  )^8>.  Fig.  40.  Fig 41. 


Jf4lanU 
Pubbuin. 

I  the  animal.     The  shell,  however,  of  the  Ancylut  ia  usually 
•  Gray,  Phil.  Trans.  1886,  p.  80S. 
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*ri/!  Ar.hatina ;  which  two  last  aw  nearly  allir-:  :tEi  pass  hit-i «oh  other. 

TTi*-  Ampallaria  (Sj.  50)  u  another  -^r.ns  of  sheJis.  inh.ibilm^  riv^is 

_  and  p'-D.la  in  h-.t  Cvunirir*.     M;iiit  fi^ssii  spfvi^  have 

♦  bs*^  Prfrrreil  to  this  ^cu;^  but  th^T  have  b«n  fi^uod 
chirflr  in  marine  f.'miaiii'n?,  an-l  are  fu$pei.t^l  by 
Winie  conchologi^ts  to  belons  t»  yatica  and  other  ma- 
rine ^en^ra. 
All  nnifalre  $hell!  of  laud  and  freshwater  species, 
irith  the  exception  of  Mtlant^*  (fij;,  AW  and  Acka- 
AmyOlwlii  ptamM,  1*"^,  which  baa  a  slight  indentation,  have  entire 
**  ""^  mouths ;  and  this  circumstance  maj  often  serve  u 
n  tvinvimtitA  rule  tot  diittinguishinir  freshwater  fix>m  marine  strata ; 
«inw,  if  uny  anivakes  owur  of  which  the  months  are  not  entire,  we 
trwy  j'T-vamt  that  the  formation  is  iDarioe.  The  aperture  i»  said  lo  be 
Mitir^  ill  micJi  »h'-ll.«  hm  thi-  Ampullaria  and  the  land  sliells  (fijs.  43 — 
41*j,  when  iw  '•utlin«  in  not  interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notrh, 
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tuch  as  that  seen  at  b  in  Aneillaria  (fig.  52) ;  or  is  not  prolonged  into 
R  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  PUurotoma  (fig.  51). 

Hie  mouths  of  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  marine  univalvee  have  these 
notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  spedee  are  carnivorous;  whereas 

I^U.  Tl»ttt. 


AnetUaria  tulntlattK     Barton  cUy. 

Dearly  kll  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plantreaters  ;  whether  the 
species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terreatnal. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  exception  to 
one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Ceritkitcm  (fig.  44),  although  provided  with 
a  abort  canal,  comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  brackish, 
and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  he  all  plant-eaten. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the  shells 
of  Cypris,  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much  resembling 
that  of  the  bivalve  moUusca.*  Many  minute  living  species  of  this  genus 
swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are 
not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a 
deposit,  because  the  majority  of  species  in  another  kindred  genua  of  the 
same  order,  the  Cytherina  of  Lamarck  (see  above,  fig.  21,  p.  26),  in- 
habit salt  water ;  and,  although  the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  Is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Cypria. 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Chara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are 
very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  gjTOgonitee,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
foraminiferous  shelb.     (See  fig,  53  a.) 

The  Charce  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  cliarged  with  airbonate  of  lime.  Their  seed- 
vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of  resisting 
decomposition  ;  to  whicli  circumstimce  we  may  attribute  their  abundance 
in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fi^.  54)  represents  a  branch  of 
one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of 
northern  Italy.  Tlie  seed-ve3.>el  in  tliis  plant  is  more  globular  than  in 
the  British  Chara,  and  therefore  more  nearly  resembles  in  form  the  ex- 
tinct fossil  species  found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries.     The 

*  For  figures  of  fouil  Bpeoies  of  Fnrbecb,  aee  below,  ch.  zx. 
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stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modern 
shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  formations.     They  are  generally 


Fig.68w 


Fig.  51 


Ckara  tfudicaginvla  ; 
foMiL    Upper  Eocene, 
Isle  of  Wight 
a.  Seed-TcWU 

magnified  SO 

diainetere. 
t.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chara  elatMca  ;  recent    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed-vessel  between  the  diTlslona  of 
tlie  leaves  of  the  female  plant 

h.  Magnified  transverse  Mj^ion  of  a  brancb, 
witli  five  seed-vesseU^  seen  from  below 
npward5b 


composed  of  a  large  tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem 
being  divided  at  certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints. 
(See  6,  ^.  63.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  impres- 
sions of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing  freshwater 
shells  ;  and  we  also  find  occasionallv  the  teeth  and  bones  of  land  quad- 
rupeds, of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in  which  such  remains 
are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  has 
been  fiilly  treated  of  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology."* 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch,  pike,  and 
loach  (Cyprinu8^  Perca,  Esox^  and  CQhitis\  as  also  Lehias^  being  pe- 
culiar to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater  and  some 
marine  species,  as  Coitus^  Mugil^  and  Anguilla,  or  eel.  The  rest  are 
either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  tlie  salmon ;  or  are  exclusively 
characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observations  respecting  fossil 
fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more  modem  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for 
in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the  forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  ex- 
isting fishes,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence, to  derive  any  positive  information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the 
element  in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a  small 
and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When  it  occurs 
on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  fr^m  the  alternate  occupation  of 
certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the 
river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing 
at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns, 
and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
fthelR 

*  See  Index  of  Principles,  **  Foesilization.'* 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile  and 
Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and 
which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often  conmiu- 
nicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even  centuries ; 
and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  pe- 
riods filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  analogous 
changes  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  tliis  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its 
windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand 
between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed  and  removed. 
The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  fireshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants ;  and  frx)m  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucua  venculoius,  together  with  oys- 
ters and  other  marine  moUusca,  have  succeeded  the  Cyclas,  Lymnea^ 
PcUudinaj  and  Charoe,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  mentioned 
as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account  for  some 
cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  freshwater  strata. 
Wlien  we  find,  as  in  the  southeast  of  England,  a  great  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  cretaceous,  more  than  1000 
feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
different  explanation  of  the  phenomena.f 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSOLIDATION    OF   STRATA    AND    PETRIFACTION    OF   FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanica]  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
by  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure — 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — G6ppcrt*s  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silex  derived  from  de- 
composition of  felspar — Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
burial,  of  others  when  much  decayed. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  tlie  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  consolidation 
of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits. — A  distinction  has  been  made  by 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Lym-Fiord." 

f  Sec  below.  Chap.  XVIII.,  on  the  Wealden. 
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geologists  betv€ieo  •ieT*:tsis  c^  &  if>r«:D:4l.  ihZii  :L:e«-  «f  a  BKchjuiicil, 
ongin.  Bv  iIkt  lanrf  nisar  ir^  5r<ijTLir.r*i  :^ij  iiT  wr^L  sumL  or  peb- 
Wes  prr>do<vii  Lr  iL*-  *«:■-•:.  r^  n^zh^  -vk^t.  iik*>  AnniiDiiIat>:4is  of 
^Uifoe^  and  soc'riae  tij^>wn  "T-in  'ty  *  T.>>;kZ5:..  "wi>:^  iii-re  iil^en  into  their 
prefi«it  p*la<ce  by  iLe  '.•roe  <:'  grariiir  >l-  li-r:  ibr  n^ts^r  vhkh  fbims 
«  AenaaA  depc«st  has  !!-:•:  i*^i  znr<tj^:AlT  ?2f^«3>3€d  in  v:it^,  bat  in 
a  sut^  c^  fiic*}3ti':4i  imiil  srT^rt'.'E*!  1-v  o^tr^-cal  act^iCL  In  this  manner 
carbctnate  f:^  limr  i*  oft«en  j^reop^iiii^  t^z^i-c  lie  laiXiLin  of  lakes  and 
««a«  in  a  solid  ionxL  as  may  be  well  <*«i  is  ilae:t  pai^  of  Italy,  where 
mineral  springs  aU:*nn*i.  an*i  wL^k  ihr  cajoarc«cas  s^riie.  eiiled  criTeitin, 
is  depasitierL  In  th€s*  sT^riiigs  the  iime  i*  a>x\I]y  hrii  in  solotion  by  an 
excess  of  carb^r'nic  ad-L  or  1-t  heat  if  h  r-e-  a  h :-:  5r*Tiix2r.  imtil  the  water, 
on  iasoing  from  the  eardu  c»»ls  <jt  letter?  piari  •>!  its  acid.  The  calcareous 
matter  then  falls  down  in  a  s^r-lid  st^te,  i^or^sdng  she^  fragments  of 
wood  and  leaves,  and  bin<lin?  ihem  t^-gedier.* 

In  coral  reef%  larspe  masa^  •>:'  limestone  are  fvrm^d  bv  the  stonv  sbd- 
etons  of  zoophytes :  and  ih€se.  t<>^her  with  shrlk.  become  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  o{  which  is  probably  furnished  to 
the  sea-water  by  the  decomposition  of  dea*i  corals.  Even  shells  of  whidi 
the  animals  are  still  li\'inir.  on  these  reefs^  are  verv  conmionlv  fomid  to 
be  incnisted  over  with  a  hard  oMtin^r  of  limestone.^ 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partlj 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  II.  on  the  original  hori- 
zontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits,  and 
only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixe^l  nature.  Such  as  are  purely  chemical 
may  be  former!  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  incrust  the  vertical 
walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout :  but  such  de- 
posits are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  ^  particles, — It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous  rocks 
that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But  there  are 
many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into  operation  long 
afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  obser\-e,  where  the  water  of  ferruginous 
or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that 
iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  between 
die  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  whole  has  been  bound 
tr^gcther  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts 
l<jose  and  incoherent 

Proofo  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kelloway 
in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata,  belonging  to  the  group 
calhid  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several  counties,  the 
tand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming 

*  See  Principlei,  Index,  **  OalcareouB  SpringSy"  &c 
t  Ibid.    "Travertin,"  «  Coral  Reefe,"  Ac. 
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fttony  near  Eelloway.  In  this  district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells 
which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts. 
The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at  some  former 
period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sand- 
stone has  been  produced.  K  we  take  fragments  of  many  other  ai^Ua- 
ceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts  of  shells,  and  plunge  them  imto  dilute 
muriatic  or  other  add,  we  see  th^m  immediately  changed  into  common 
sand  and  mud ;  the  cement  of  lime  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  add. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint  In  some 
loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of 
decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched.  It  is  clear  that 
water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of 
the  shell ;  and,  unless  drcimistances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together ;  in 
which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain.  The  absence  of  or- 
ganic remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks  may  be  thus  explained ;  but 
we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them  no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded, 
as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the  bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of 
moderate  depth  on  which  no  fragment  of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living 
creature  can  be  detected  by  dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
depths  where  the  zero  of  animal  life  has  been  approached  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample^ in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Prof.  E.  Forbes.  In  the  JEgean  Sea  a  deposit 
of  yellowish  mud  of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling 
chalk,  is  going  on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation 
must  be  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains.* 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely  dif- 
fused in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the  earth's 
crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies 
is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters  are  always 
passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is 
lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it  and  solidify. 
Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragment- 
ary mixture.  In  some  conglomerates,  like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertford- 
shire (a  Lower  Eocene  deposit),  pebbles  of  Hint  and  grains  of  sand  are 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the 
rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when  they 
first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems  to  con- 
firm this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used  for  building 
and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry 
than  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  these,  when  once 

*  Report  Brit  Ass.  1848,  p.  178. 
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dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  water 
without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to  shape  the 
stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture  while  they  are  yet  soft  and 
wet,  and  while  they  contain  their  "  quarry-water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to 
break  up  stone  intended  for  roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  months  that  it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest 
pores  of  rocks,  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex, 
and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the 
pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be 
themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated.  On 
the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when 
fi^zen ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water,  has  crys- 
tallized, so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles  of  which 
the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  w^hich  may  be  moulded 
like  dough  when  first  found ;  and  some  simple  minerals,  which  are  rigid 
and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  fiexible  and  soft  in  their 
native  beds ;  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and 
chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North 
America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  fi-eshwater  shells ;  but  if  a  pieco 
be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  broken  by 
a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was  drained,  such 
a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  "of  strata  of  marlstone,  like  that 
observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and  like  them  contain- 
ing fi-eshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers 
transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mix- 
ture called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand  charged  with 
about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid  stone  in  water, 
and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  chemical 
affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended  in  water. 
After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual  attraction  on 
each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots,  forming  lumps, 
nodules,  and  concretions.  Tlius  in  many  argillaceous  deposits  there  are 
calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which  took  place  after  the  shale 
or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  successive  laminae ;  for  these  lamina 

*  Dr.  MacCalloch,  Sysi  of  QeoL  voL  l  p.  128. 
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Fig.  66. 


CalcaraooA  nodolea  in  Lias. 


Fis.6«. 


Spheroidal  ooncretionfl  in  magnesLan 
limestone. 


are  often  traced  in  the  concretions,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding unconsolidated  rock.  (See  fig.  55.)  Such  nodules  of  lime- 
stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  concretionary  structure  are  those 
described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as 
abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  the  north  of  England.  The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
tliat  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  con- 
centric and  radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminae  of 
original  deposition  pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliflfs 
this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some 
of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion 
of  their  exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus 
tlie  larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56)  passes  from  the 

stratum  b  upwards  into  a.  In  this  in- 
stance we  must  suppose  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the 
stratum  6,  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a  ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter,  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts  of 
the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have  gone 
on  forming  concentric  coats,  around  the  original  nucleus  without  inter- 
fering with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

\Vhen  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  rearranged  by  chemical 
forces,  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  subsequent  ag- 
gregation of  similar  particles.     Thus  supjpose  three  strata  of  grit.  A,  B, 

C,  are  charged  unequally  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  B  is  the  most  calcareous. 
If  consolidation  takes  place  in  B,  the  con- 
cretionary action  may  spread  upwards 
into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass  d^  e,/,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united  with  B  into  one  solid 
mass  of  stone.  The  ori^nal  line  of  division  c?,  e,  being  thus  effaced,  the 
line  rf,  /,  would  generally  be  considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B, 
tliough  not  strictly  a  true  plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat, — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  incumbent  ocean ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with  the 
sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column 
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*  De  la  Becbe,  OeoL  Researches,  p.  95,  and  GeoL  Observer  (1851),  p.  686. 
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«»f  11  u ill  hU)V<\  Tho  jMMue  happens  in  regard  to  organic  remains  whidi 
i*h>  tUhnl  with  WHtor  unUor  great  pressure  as  they  sink,  otherwise  they 
wouM  1hi  iuuiuxliHtoly  onished  to  pieces  and  flattened.  Nevertheless,  if 
tiio  iimtoriuU  of  a  Ktratum  romain  in  a  yielding  state,  and  do  not  set  or 
wilulity,  {\\^^y  will  j»^»  gradually  squeezed  down  by  the  weight  of  other 
iimti^riiiU  nuisHv«*ivolv  hoajnxl  ujvn  them,  just  as  soft  clay  or  loose  sand 
on  whirh  n  )i\>\i.m«  in  built  mav  jjive  way.  By  such  downward  pressure 
juirtu'hw*  ,,r  i^Hv,  Haiui.  auvl  marl,  may  become  packed  into  a  smaller 
Hpuni,  uiul  Ut  luiulo  tv»  vvhor\»  togvHher  jK^rmanently. 

Aimloj^»U!4  otKvt.H  v»t*  wiulousaiiou  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts  of 
tho  »^Hrlh*H  iTUMt  ui\»  torv^xl  in  variv^us  directions  by  those  mechanical 
iuovonu»utM  Ht\or\vtmN  tv>  U^  vU*8<*riU\i,  by  which  strata  have  been  bent, 
bntkon,  nuvl  raistHl  i\\\^\%y  iho  lovol  of  the  so;i.  Rocks  of  more  yielding 
materials  must  i»t\ou  havo  Uvu  torvwl  against  others  preWously  eonsol- 
idattnl,  and»  thus  iH»mpr\»S!it\l,  may  have  acvjuired  a  new  structure.  A 
nH'*»«t  ilivsa>v^;ry  may  holp  u*i  iv>  v\uupr^'hond  how  fine  sediment  derived 
fn>m  the  detritus  of  nvks  may  Ih»  sk>liditied  by  mere  pressure.  The 
graphite  or  **  black  lead'*  of  ivmmorce  having  become  very  scarce,  Mr. 
JUnvkodon  c^^ntrivovl  a  motluxl  by  which  the  dust  of  the  purer  portions 
of  the  mineral  found  in  lH>rrL>wdale  might  l»e  recomposed  into  a  mass  as 
dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite.  The  [K>wder  of  graphite  is  first 
carefully  prepared  and  freed  fK.>m  air,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  press 
on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight  fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several 
blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000  tons  ;  after  which  operation  the  powdet 
is  so  perfectly  solidified  that  it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when 
broken  the  same  texture  as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To  this 
subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains. — The  changes  which  fossil  organic 
bodies  have  imdergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in  rocks,  throw 
much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells  in  some  modem 
deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  having 
simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in  other  cases  the  sheU 
has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of  its  exterior,  or  a  cast  ot 
its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the  shell  itselfj  the  original  matter 
of  which  ha«  been  removed.  These  different  forms  of  fossilization  may 
easily  be  understood  if  we  examine  the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a 
pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are  shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it 
acquires  consistency  on  drying,  and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we 
find  that  each  shell  has  left  impressions  of  its  external  form.  K  we  then 
remove  the  shell  itself,  we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often  very  different  from 
^^^^^^^hAt  of  the  outer  shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  58,  commonly  called 
^Hp^^^Mbflsil  screw,  would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist 
^^  m  be  the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  6,  fig.  68.     Nor  shoidd 
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'e  have  imagined  at  fiist  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  b,  fig.  60, 
■ere  different  parts  of  the  same  fossil.     The  reader  will  observe,  in  the 
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Isst-tnentioned  figure  {b,  fig.  59),  that  an  empty  space  shaded  dark,  which 
the  shell  iUtlf  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between  the  enveloping 
stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls.  In  such  cases 
the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  particles  removed  by 
water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were  taken  out  a  hollow 
motild  woald  remain,  on  which  the  external  form  of  the  shell  with  its 
tubercles  and  striae,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  50,  would  be  seen  embossed.  Now 
if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus  and  the  impression,  instead 
of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up  with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  py- 
rites, or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  &om  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both 
of  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner 
silicified  casts  of  shells  have  been  formed  ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of 
the  nucleus  happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  pro- 
cure in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original.  This  cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing 
merely  the  superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  organization ;  but  there 
is  another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  (o  certain  anatom- 
ical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  features,  but 
the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also  shown. 
Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only  the  general 
shape,  but  also  the' minute  and  complicated  internal  organization  are  re- 
tained in  fiint 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited  in 
fossil  wood,  in  which  we  oflen  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of  annual 
growth,  but  all  tlie  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many  of  the 
minute  cells  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels  which  in 
the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  are  pre- 
served. Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree,  72  feet  in 
length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone  strata  associated 
with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice  so  tlim  as  to  transmit  light, 
and  magnifying  it  about  filly-five  times,  the  teituie  seen  in  fig.  60  u  ex- 
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A  texture  equally  minute  and  complicated  has  been  observei 
in  the  wood  of  large  trunks  of  foseil  trees  founi 
in  the  Craigleith  quarry  near  Edinburgli,  wher 
the  stone  was  not  in  the  sliglitest  tlegree  siliceout 
but  coD»isted  cliiedy  of  carbonate  of  hme,  nitl 
oiude  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  paralle 
rows  of  Tossels  lipre  seen  are  the  rings  of  an 
nual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  imperfect); 
preserved,  llie  wood  baring  probably  decayei 
befi)re  the  mineralizing  matter  had  penetrated  ti 
that  portion  of  the  tree. 
In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases,  wi 
may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  gt-nerally  permeated  by  wate 
charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareiius,  siliceous,  and  oilier  earth 
in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  liecome  so  itnpregnaled  will  be  after 
wards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  ai 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be  dissolve* 
into  tt8  component  elements,  which  consist  ehietly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  lliese  will  readily  lie  alisorbwl  by  the  atmosphere  or  bi 
washed  away  by  ruin,  so  that  all  vestiges  of  lite  dead  animal  or  plan 
disappear.  But  if  the  same  sulistanccs  l>e  submerged  in  water,  they  de 
com|if>sc  more  gradually  ;  anil  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  ii 
the  familiar  example  of  wtxuh'n  piles  or  oilier  buried  timber.  Now,  i 
as  fast  as  each  particle  is  set  free  by  putrefai-lion  in  a  fluid  or  gaseou; 
state,  a  particle  efjunlly  mirmte  of  earl.Hinatc  of  liiiie,  flint,  or  other  min 
eral,  is  at  hand  ami  ready  to  Im-  prccijiitated,  we  may  imagine  this  inor 
giinie  matter  to  take  the  place  just  Iiefore  left  imiH.i-u|iied  by  the  organii 
molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  ihe  interior  of  certain  vessels  mai 
flmt  be  taken,  and  afterwanls  the  more  solid  walls  of  the  same  mai 
decay  anil  suffer  n  like  transmutation.  Yt>t  when  the  whole  is  lapidified 
it  may  not  form  one  honKigeneiius  mass  of  stone  or  metal.  Some  of  thi 
original  ligneous,  osseous,  <ir  other  organic  elements  may  rcniain  mingle* 
in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  suUilance  itself  may  be  difterentli 
colored  at  different  times,  or  so  crjstallized  as  to  reflect  light  ditfer 
ently,  ami  thus  the  texture  of  the  original  body  may  be  faithfulb 
exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we  havi 
any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  malter  will  be  thrown  down  ]irecisel; 
in  tliosft  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  i  The  followinj 
curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point  Professor  Gilp 
jw'rt  'if  Brcslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  natural  process  of  pet 
rifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  Hteej>ed  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetahl 
BuljstaTices  in  waters,  some  holding  siiieeons,  others  calcareous,  other 
metallic  matter  in  solution.  lie  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  week) 
or  even  days,  the  organic  boilies  thus  immersed  were  mineralised  to  i 
certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  takei 
from  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinut  st/hettrit),  were  immersed  in  a  moderate!; 
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strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  liquid  for  several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a 
red-heat  until  the  vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained 
but  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  t^e 
deal  so  exactly  that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  fam- 
ily of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in  the 
Geological  Transactions.*  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several  quarts 
of  sulphate' of  iron  had  remained  imdisturbed  and  unnoticed  for  about  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time  when  the  liquor 
was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on  the  surface,  and  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  discovered  the  bones  of  several  mice 
in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small  grains  of  pyrites,  others  of  sulphur, 
others  of  crystallized  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide 
of  iron.  It  was  evident  that  some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in 
the  fluid,  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron  on  each  other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  ox- 
ygen ;  hence  the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down. 
Although  the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  phe- 
nomenon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  may 
be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction, so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  precipitated,  and 
ready,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  replace  the  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbtn  into  which,  the  original  body  would  be  resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
**  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter,  and 
form  a  new  chemical  comp>und.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms  just 
set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and 
are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where  organic  matter 
newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there  will  chemicid  changes 
take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  wixs  flowing  off  from 
the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Ilooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  wtis  found  to  be  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution.f  Now  if  newly- 
d»^}xj:^ited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a 
bt'ite  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  organic 
boiies,  naturally  iml)edded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily  become  petrified 
as  the  substiinces  artificially  immersed  by  Professor  GOppert  in  various 
fluid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is  continually 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  899,  first  series. 

f  Fiddington,  Asiat.  Research,  vol  xviii.  p.  226. 
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percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight  admixture  eithe 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or  some  other  earthy 
alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in  particular  are  copiousb 
charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements;  and  it  is  only  in  thei 
waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abtmdance.  In  certain  cases,  therefore 
especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine  the  flint  of  silicifiec 
wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  waters  of  thermal  spring! 
In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may  have  been  derived  in  great  part,  i 
not  wholly,  from  the  decomposition  of  diatomacese,  sponges,  and  othe 
bodies.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lak< 
or  the  ocean  can  be  constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceou 
matter  so  abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  hving  beings 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  no 
only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain-water,  whei 
it  frills  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decomposing,  may  be 
come  so  charges]  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a  power  of  dia 
solving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which  it  flows 
Ilence  marine  corals  and  mollusca  may  be  provided  by  rivers  wit! 
the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But  pure  silex,  evei 
when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is  insoluble  in  watei 
except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Turner  has  well  ex 
plained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of  geology,*  how  the  decomposi 
tion  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex  in  solution.  He  has  remarkec 
that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  bulk  o 
felspar,  is  intimately  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  sope  othe 
elements.  The  alkaline  matter  of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  fo] 
water,  as  also  for  the  carl>onic  acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  ii 
the  waters  of  most  springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkalim 
matter,  and  leaves  behind  a  clav  consisling  of  alumine  and  silica.  Bu 
this  residue  of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  callec 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which  existe( 
in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have  been  dis 
solved  and  removed ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  ;  first 
IxKiaase  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble  in  water ;  sec 
ondlv,  l^ecause  silica  in  what  is  teclinicallv  called  its  nascent  state  is  als( 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of  silica  is  afibrded  to  riven 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  felspathic  rocks  are  universally  dis 
tributed,  constituting,  as  they  do,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic 
plutonic,  and  metamorphic  formations.  Even  where  tliey  chance  to  Ix 
aljsent  in  mass,  they  rarely  fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  allu 
vial  deposits  of  the  basin  of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters  largely  in 
to  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may  yield  silica  whicl 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this  mineral  consists  of  sihca 
combined  witli  alumine,  potash,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  ox 
idation  of  tliis  iron  in  the  air  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil  Jooni.  Na  80,  p.  246. 
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We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of  fossil 
bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply 
that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity,  for 
stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most  perishable  nature, 
are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the  complete  silicifica- 
tion  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just  about  to  shoot  forth, 
and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  the  cabbage  of  the 
palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  in  such  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality  in  the  water  which  re- 
tarded putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  buried  substance  may 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disintegration,  like  the  flesh  of 
lodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have  de- 
pended on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced.  Thus, 
in  certain  sihcifled  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that  most  de- 
structible* part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the  hard  woody 
fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it  being  hollow  or 
filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  commenced  soon  after 
the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moistm'e,  and  the  supply  of  min- 
eral matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water  must  have  become  too 
much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed.  But  when  this  fibre  is 
alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  lapidification,  during  which  the  cellular  tissue 
was  obliterated.  When  both  structures,  namely,  the  cellular  and  the 
woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the  process  must  have  commenced  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  it  was  completed 
throughout! 

*  Stokes,  Geol  Trans,  vol  v.  p.  21^,  second  series. 
t  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ELEYAnOir    OF    STRATA    ABOVE    THE    6EA HORIZOXTAL    ASD    ISCUSZD 

STRATinCATIOX. 

Wbj  the  positioo  of  mariDe  straU,  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  ehoold  be  referred 
to  the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of 
extensive  masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — An- 
ticlinal and  svndinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — ^Theorv  of  folding 
by  lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — Vari- 
ous forms  of  outcrop — Rocks  broken  bv  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Button  and  Playfair  on  the  same — Frac- 
tures of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alterna- 
tions produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Lajtd  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  loieered, — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over  wide  conti- 
nental tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to  great  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4).  Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry 
land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must 
imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have  been  raised 
up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry  land.  The  earlier 
geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to  this  alternative,  embraced  the 
former  opinion,  assuming  that  the  ocean  was  originally  universal,  and 
had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands 
and  continents  were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive 
that  the  water  had  gone  down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards 
into  its  present  position.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  sat- 
isfactory hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body 
of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean 
had  once  stood  at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It 
moreover  appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain 
spaces  on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary, 
then  sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained 
in  each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself  we 
arc  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
even  Uien  oiur  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata 
composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained  those  more 
common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  their 
edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
otlier  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  re- 
peatedly moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  its 
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position  relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for 
preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the  position 
of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the  stratification  re- 
mains horizontal*  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata  are  disturbed,  broken, 
inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent  with  human  experience 
that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in 
others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are 
now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly,  as  to  have 
been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scientific  observations,  made 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence from  human  experience  of  a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any 
r^on,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink  in  one  place  without  its  level  being 
depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  tiie 
great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the  position 
of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of  marine 
origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position.  Such  are 
the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  tiian  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of 
animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  namely,  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and 
now  Silurian,  by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had 
recently  formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age 
extend  for  himdreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America, 
and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly 
elevate<l  yet  perfectiy  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at  their 
present  level,  and  that  the  sea  wa?  once  high  enough  to  cover  them,  we 
suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height.  This  idea,  how- 
ever startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before 
stateil,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofe  have  been  obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing, 
and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Play- 
fair  argued  in  favor  of  this  opinion  in  1802  ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch, 
after  his  travels  in  Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising 
of  the  land  was  in  progress.     Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had, 
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a  century  before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for 
ages,  been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  They  at- 
tributed the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic  This  theor}^,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  By  abundant  evi- 
dence ;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been  universal  nor 
everywhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted,  in  some  regions,  to 
several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few  inches  ;  while  in  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province  of  Scania,  there  has  been  actu- 
ally a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land,  buildings  having  gradually  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that  very 
extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been  under- 
going slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia, 
covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space  of  more 
than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  has 
been  established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish  naturalist,  Dr.  Pingd. 
And  while  these  proofe  of  continental  elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow 
and  insensible  movements,  have  been  recently  brought  to  hght,  the  evi- 
dence has  been  daily  strengthened  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected 
by  violent  convulsions  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent.  There 
the  rocks  are  rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down 
several  feet  at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original 
position  of  strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any 
amount 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where  cir^ 
cular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and  continued 
sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses  of  coral  are 
based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea,  where  Uie  land  is 
on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far  above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various  facts 
which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether  of  ele- 
vation or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  accom- 
plished slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated  fully  of 
these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology,^  I  shall  assume,  in  the  present 
work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature ;  and 
when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to  the  interi)retation 
of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the  elevation  of  horizon- 
tal, inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the  superposition  of  fresh- 

♦  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  Principles  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Sweden ; 
but  after  visiting  that  country,  in  1834,  I  retracted  these  objections,  and  published 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  opinion  in  the 
PhiL  Trans.  1835,  Part  L     See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  subsequent  editions. 

f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  od 
Coral  Reefs. 

\  See  chapters  xzvii.  to  xzzii.  inclusive,  and  chap.  1. 
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vater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  U>  be  deacribed.  It  will  also  appear, 
in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the  doctrine  of  a  continued  subsidence  of 
land  may  throw  on  the  manner  in  which  a  series  of  strata,  formed  in 
shallow  water,  may  have  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  exca- 
vation of  valleys  also,  and  other  efiecta  of  denttdation,  of  which  I  shall 
preaeiKly  treat,  can  alone  be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the 
proo&,  now  on  record,  of  the  prolonged  rising  and  wnting  of  land, 
throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
formations,  and  the  depreasion  of  certain  ireshwater  strata,  to  oscillations 
in  the  level  of  the  watere  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometiniea  everywhere  much  shallower 
than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles  deeper.. 

Inclined  ttratifieatioa. — The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing  up  perpen- 
dicularly on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  es- 
pecially in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the 
touthem  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding-stone  alternating 
irith  thin  layeta  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically  to  the  horizon.  "VVhen 
Saussure  firet  observed  certain  conglomer-  ^^  ^ 

tXei  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
he  remarked  that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the    )--5'^^5-.^^ 
mo«t  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their    j  ,  i|Ta^?^^5^^«!\ 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati-     n  ['flfj"!';   "o  ijlr"^^ 
fication  {see  fig.  61),     From  this  he  in-       Dq  3^|i  u  0  "n'^      *1K 
ferred,  that  such  strata  must,  af  first,  have     n  h'mJmi'  (J  f-i'  it  0     \ 

been  horizontal,  each  oval  pebble  baring    ' — ^J u ^ ^J— J 

originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  T.niai  con^iomerw  «>d  «nd.u»n«, 
water,  with  its  flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horiiihn.  for  the  same  reason 
that  an  egg  will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  in- 
deed, of  the  rounded  slonea  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  affonl  an 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle 
beach  some  oval  or  flat-^ided  pebbles  resUng  on  their  ends  or  edges ; 
these  having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  wliieh  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles,  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity,  which 
occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in  breadlli, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  (he  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  varioiw  colored  shales,  the 
beds  lieing  distinguishable  into  four  principal  grou|)s,  namely.  No.  1,  red 
marl  or  shale  ;  No.  2,  red  sandstone,  used  for  building ;  No.  3,  conglom- 
erate ;  and  No,  4,  gray  paving-stone,  and  tile-stone,  with  green  and  red- 
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ii*.  «i'i  vi'  '^  :',«izjdvii  ^  3.  4.  »re  i*- 

^  ■-"J.rrlr,  an  i  ^ior- « ;;ii  k  iri'iurKv  indi- 

r      cs::  li  ■  T  -liy.  »2-i  •.!*  l^e-i^  in  X i*.  I ,  wLkh 

*ft:  ftifarlr  L'-Ki.  L"^  kw  Kill  i-p>:i^t  ap 

'.*«  on  *™-li  rf-i-e  of  A.  B*siiaiiEj  u  ihe 
■       L  ■rtli"ii>i  eUr*'niiir.  the  tOe-jtocis  anJ 
'       ft'ti.'ii.'aisratts  >'■:%  4  and  So.  3  ar*  vem- 
cal,  and  tlirr  eeneraiiv  fonn  a  rid^  par- 
nllirl  Vj  ilio  &-:-tnLcm  skins  c^tbe  ••rampi- 
uoi.  TLc  SD[>erii>r  stma  Xc«.  i  and  1  b«- 
o.'iue  ItM  and  li-^  inotiiKil  on  descending 
t'>  ilie  rallcT  of  StnilimoR.  where  th« 
sinia.  Larinsr  a  concare  l>end.  are  said  by 
ce>df^i*  to  lie  in  a  -  trough"  or  -  ba^in." 
W    Thn.u^rh  the  centre  of  thi*  raller  rmu  an 
imaginary  line  A.  call«<i  technicallr  % 
"  ^vnclioal  lino,"  «here  the  beds,  which 
are  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
••upf>osed  to  meet.     It  is  most  imporiant 
for  the  obserTor  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he 
will  perceire  br  the  diagram,  that  in  trav- 
elling from  llie  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  'v>  alwavs  paE^ing-  from  older  to 
newer  beds;  whereas,  after  crossing  the 
line  A,  and  pursuing  his  couree  in  the  same 
southerlv  direction,  he  is  continually  leav- 
ing tlie  newer,  and  advancing  upon  older 
strata.     All  tlie  deposits  which  he  had  be- 
fore examined  Wgin  then  to  recur  in  re- 
versed order,  until  he  arrives  at  the  central 
axis  of  tlio  Sidlaw  liilU,  where  the  strata 
are  seen  to  form  an  arch  or  taddU,  having 
an  anticlinal  line  B,  in  the  centre.    On  passing  this  line,  and  continidng 
towardH  tlio  S.  E.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are  again  repeated,  in  the 
same  relative  orler  of  superposition,  but  with  a  Boulhcrlj  dip.    At  'White- 
ness (nee  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  inclined  strata  are  covered  by 
a  newer  di'i^tsit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.  Tliese  are  composed  of  red  conglom- 
erate and  SHnd.tind  are  newer  than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  de- 
scrilicd,  and  rest  utKonformahly  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group,  No.  2. 
An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  liends  or  convolutions  of 
tho  rock  are  sharper  and  &r  more  numerous  within  an  eqnal  space,  has 
been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.*     It  occurs  near  St  Abb's  Head, 
•  Edia  Tram.  vol.  vLL  pi  8. 
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«n  the  east  coast  of  ScotJand,  where  the  rocks  consist  principally  of  a 
bluUh  s1at«,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  surface.  The  undulationa 
of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  botlom  of  cUfe  from  200  to  300 


of  illus- 
ive been 
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feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bcndings  ir 
about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alternately  concave  « 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a 
tratiog  the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  beenforced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  opposite  ends 
pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them  to  approach 
more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight,  the  layers  of  clay 
were  found  tobecurred  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear  a  miniature  resemblance 
to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the 
natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only  see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part 
being  invisible  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  other,  or  upjior  portion,  being 
iuppotseil  to  have  been  carried  away  by  denudation,  or  that  action  of 
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water  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  m 
the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  64)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the 
strata  in  part  of  the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to  ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  por- 
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tion  wbich  is  concealed  beneath  the  eea-level,  as  also  that  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  hare  ODce  existed  above  the  present  aurtiice. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thnut 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differently 
^ored  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  horizontallv. 


Fig.fla. 


coTer  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  hooks  to  each  end,  and  (one 
them  towards  each  other.  The  foldtog  of  the  cloths  will  exactly  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  tiexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  he«n 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty. 
It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  described,  that 
some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures, 
while  others,  already  In  a  solid  state,  have  been  protruded  upwards 
through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which  a  great  displace- 
ment of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes,  that 
there  are  causes  at  work  in  [he  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of  producing 
a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  sometimes  es^end- 
ing  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  continuance  throughout 
long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements  seems  to  imply  the  formation 
and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by 
the  removal  of  matter  by  volcanoes  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  argillaceous  rocks  by  heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination 
of  circumstances.  Whatever  conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  th« 
causes,  it  is  certain  that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal 
degrees  of  subsidence,  become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust 

Tlie  "Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afibrd  an  excellent  i! 
lustration  of  this  fact. — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  exca 
vation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying  strata 
to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
mine.  "In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "three  distinct  subsidences 
were  perceptible  M  the  surface,  after  the  clearing  out  of  three  seams  of 
coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks  were  caused  in  the  incum* 
bent  mass  of  tiandstone  and  shale,  which  thus  settled  down."*     The  ex- 

*  FroceedingB  of  OeoL  Soc  voL  iiL  p.  I4B. 
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act  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases  can  only  be  accuratelj  measured 
where  water  accumulates  on  the  surface,  or  a  railway  traverses  a  coal-field. 
When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  masses  of 
coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roof  and  protect  tlie 
colliers.     Thus  in  fig.  66,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend,  Newcastie, 


the  galleries  which  have  been  exeavateii  are  represented  by  the  white 
spac«a  a.  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts  of  the  orijrinal 
coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale  constituting  the  floor 
of  the  min&    When  the  props  have  been  rediiccl  in  size,  they  arc  pressed 
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down  by  the  weight  of  overlying  Tocks  (no  less  than  630  feet  thick) 
upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the 
open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising  up, 
the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  "Thrust,"  does,  in 
fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the  roof.  But  it 
usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale, 
or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding  than  the  foundation,  which 
often  consists  of  day.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substrata  are  hard 
at  first,  they  soon  become  softened  and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur\'ature 
at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  66  :  then  the  pavement  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal  crack,  as  at  6 :  then 
the  points  of  the  fi-actured  ridge  reach  the  roof,  as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  portions  of  the 
ridge  are  reunited  and  flattened  at  the  top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at 
d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the  props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by 
pressure.  It  is  also  found,  that  below  the  creeps  a,  6,  c,  rf,  an  inferior 
stratum,  called  the  "  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured 
at  the  points  e,  /,  ^,  h,  and  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward 
movement,  caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  "main  coal,"  has  been 
propagated  through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which 
intervene  between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also 
been  traced  downwards  more  than  1 50  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our  no- 
tice than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will  sometimes 
elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its 
reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the  curv- 
ature of  the  beds  is  mast  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends 
most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement  or  violence  are  great- 
est in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months  or  years  for  their  entire 
accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  similar  changes  may 
have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  earth's  crust  by  partial  and 
gradual  subsidences,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been  undermined 
throughout  long  periods  of  time  ;  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
inferring  sudden  violence,  simply  because  the  distortion  of  tlie  beds  is 
excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants  between 
sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern-leaves,  or 
fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when  first  deposited. 
If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now  inclined,  or  standing 
on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  eflfect  of  subsequent  derangement  The  proof 
becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  when  these  strata,  induding 
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ratable  remaitiB,  &re  cnrved  again  and  again,  and  even  folded  into  the 
fbnn  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  the  same  continuoua  layer  of  coal  is  cnt 
through  several  times  in  the  same  perpendicular  shaft.  Thus,  in  lh« 
coal-field  near  Montt,  in  Belgium,  these  zigzag  bendings  are  repealed  four 
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or.  five  times,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  87,  the  black  lines  repre- 
senting seams  of  coal.* 

Dip  atid  ttrike, — In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms  have 
been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  uneonfofmable  petition  of  strata,  and  the 
antidinal  and  tynclittal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  itrike  of  the  beds,  I 
shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead  of  being  quit« 
level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the  point  of  the  compass 
to  which  it  ia  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip,  and  the  degree  of  devi- 
ation from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called  the  amount  of  dip,  or  tht 
r\f.iis.  atiffle  of  dip.     Thus,  in  the  annexed 

diagram  (fig.  88),  a  series  of  strata 
are  inclined,  and  they  dip  to  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The 
$trike,  or  Um  of  bearing,  is  the  pro- 
longation or  extension  of  the  strata 
in  a  direction  at  right  angkt  to  the  dip ;  and  heace  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  direetitm  of  the  strata.  Thus,  id  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  west.  We  have 
borrowed  the  word  fi^m  the  German  geologists,  atreichen  signifying  to 
extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may  be  aplJy  illus- 
trated by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the  long  ridge  of 
the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates,  which  dip  on 
one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  ijuite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
ndtlier  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  bow  the  beds  dip  in  every 
part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid  being  occa- 
nonally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the  amount  of  it. 
*  See  plan  bj  M.  Chevalier,  Burst's  D'Aubaiaaon,  toiii.  iL  p.  884. 
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If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  slratum  be  uncovered,  vheUm 
artificially  in  a  quany,  or  by  the  w&vee  at  the  foot  of  a  clifi^  it  is  easy 
to  detennine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  Is  steepest,  or 
in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it  This  is  the  true 
dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly 
horizontal  tines  in  the  &ce  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if  the  observer  see  the 
strata  In  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  inwards  from  the  face  of 
the  cUff.  a,  however,  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a 
section  eiactly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able 
to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  69),  we  may 
suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of  which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the 
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beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat ;  while  in 
tlie  other  aide  facing  the  west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  hy  the  person 
on  shore  to  be  at  an  angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are 
confined  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavor 
to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  be- 
yond the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with  such 
minuteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a  clinometer. 
We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by  standing  exactly 
Fi^7i)i  opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the  true  dip  is 

exhibited,  holding  the  hands  immediately 
before  the  eyes,  and  placing  the  fingers  of 
one  in  a  perpendicular,  and  of  the  other  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  discover  whether  the  lines  of 
the  inclined  beds  bisect  the  angle  of  00°, 
formed  hy  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as 
to  ^ve  an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it 
would  divide  the  space  into  two  equal  or 
unequal  portions.  The  upper  dotted  line 
may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to  the  north  ;  but  should  the  beds  dip 
precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  as  in  the  lower  dotted 
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line,  it  will  be  bmd  thut  the  amount  of  incliDation  may  still  be  measured 
by  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  seriea  of  con- 
cave and  convex  bcndiuge  are  occasionally  repeated  several  timca.  These 
usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  pro- 
I'lQged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  (he  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  mountains  has 
been  proved  to  consist  of  many  parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  as  in  fig.  71,  the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossilif- 
erouB  strata,  of  which  the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in 
deep  transveree  gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles 
lo  the  direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and 
pnrallel  valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
$lriie  of  the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dtp  east  and  west  Lines 
drown  along  ths  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  be  anticlinal  lines, 
and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  synclinal  line. 

F1(,IL 
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Fig.  78. 


It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  tliese  ridges,  A,  B,  are  unbroken  on  the 
sommit,  whereas  one  of  them,  0,  has  been  fractured  along  the  line  of 
strike,  and  a  portio  i  of  it  carried  away  by  denudation,  so  that  the  ridges 
of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  c,  come  out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the 
mineis  say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides 
of  a  valley.  The  ground  plan  of 
I  I  such  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 
*  1  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 
I  I  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  72,  and 
"l  the  cross  sectjon  of  the  same  bv 
The  line  D  E,  fig.  72,  is 
inticlinal  line,  on  each  side  of 
ich  the  dip  is  in  opposite  direc- 
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*  Sen  U.  lliunnanii'B  work.  "  Esaai  aur  Us  SoulbremcDa  Jurassiquea  du  Poi^ 
teDtniy,  Paris,  18S2,"  with  vbom  I  exaimned  part  of  these  mountains  in  183S. 
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doDB,  as  expressed  by  the  anowB.     The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  mr- 
face  is  called  by  miners  their  outcrop  or  bcutel. 

!£,  instead  of  bein^  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a  boas 
or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit  of  the 
doiDe  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata 
forming  a  succassioD  of  drcles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  commoD  ceotre. 
These  drcles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being  always  at  rig^t 
anglcB  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  drcuit  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-quaversal  dip — that  is,  turning 
each  way. 

There  are  endless  variatjons  in  the  figures  described  by  the  bnaset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One 
of  the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  erup  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-liko  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heighta. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  Inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley  sloping 
in  the  same  direction,  and  tlie  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep  than  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V's,  as  they  are  often  tenned  by  mineis, 
will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74),  those  formed  by  the  newer  beds  appear- 
ing in  a  superior   position, 
^^^^  and   extending  highest    up 

the  valley,  as    A    is    seen 
above  B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of  the 
beds  be  steeper  than  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  then 
the  V's  will  point  down- 
wards (see  fig.  76),  and 
those  formed  of  the  older 
beds  will  now  appear  up- 
permost, as  B  apj>enrB  above 
A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  tlie  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation, the  newer  beds  will 
appear  the  highest,  as  in 
the  first  and  second  cases. 
Tliis  is  shown  by  the  draw- 
ing  (fig.  76),  which  exhib- 
its strata  rising  at  an  angle 
of   20*^,    and     crossed     by 
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a  valley,  whicb  declines  in  an 
opposite  direction  at  20°.* 

These  rules  may  often  be  of 
great  practical  utility ;  for 
the  different  degrees  of  dip 
occurring  in  the  two  cases 
represented  in  figures  74  and 
"35,  may  occasionally  be  en- 
countered in  following  the 
same  line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  fen  milea  distant  from 
each  other.  A  miner  un- 
acquainted with  the  rgle, 
who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig.  74),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical 
shaft  below  the  coal-seam  A,  until  he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He 
might  then  pass  to  the  valley  fig,  75,  and  discovering  there  also  the  out- 
crop of  two  coal-seams,  might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the 
expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed 
cropping  out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  hopea 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  syn- 
clinal axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62,  p.  48 ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes  sloping  in- 
wards from  either  side  of  a  mountain,  as  in 

eg.  7t. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned,  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
71,  we  oflen  discover  longitudinal  cracks  and 
sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line  where 
the  flexure  was  greatest-  Some  of  tlieite,  as  above  stated,  have  been  en- 
larged by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width,  aa  at  C,  fig.  71, 
which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were  still  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their  gradual  emergence  from  be- 
neath the  waters.  The  existence  of  such  cracks  at  the  point  of  the 
sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone  is  predsely  what  we  should 
have  exptvled ;  but  the  occasional  want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture, 
even  where  the  strain  has  Iwcn  greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71,  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain.  We  must  imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert, 
and  other  rocks  which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their 
present  position.    They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the 

•  I  am  inilcbted  to  the  kindnesi  of  T,  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  three  models  which  I 
h»ve  copied  in  the  above  din^ams:  but  the  begiuncr  may  find  it  by  no  means 
easv  to  uncler»tnn<l  such  rnpien,  nlthough.  if  he  were  to  euLniine  and  hsndle  the 
orif^iDaU.  lUTDing  Ihem  about  in  different  ways,  he  would  at  once  comprehend 
their  meaning,  lU  well  as  the  import  of  others  far  more  complicated,  vbich  tb* 
lame  engineer  ha«  cunttrucled  to  itlustrute  faulti. 
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fluid  matter  which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  befora 
described  (p.  35),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea- water  while  they 
were  yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  clif^  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit,  and 
chert     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78,  some  of  the  bendings  of  the 


Fig.  78. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St  Jean  de  Luz. 


Fig.  79. 


flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off",  well  fitted 
to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert 
could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it 
presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  incapable  of 
breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The  numerous  rents  alluded 
to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  chalcedony  and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and  undu- 
lating gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of  solid 

gypsum  interstratified.  Sometimes  these 
solid  layers  have  been  broken  into  detached 
fragments,  still  preserving  their  sharp  edges 
{(/  g^  fig.  79),  while  the  continuity  of  the 
more  pliable  and  ductile  marls,  m  m,  has 
not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,  that,  in  mountainous  re- 
ff.  gypsum,      m.  marl  gions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  diflScult  for 

an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age  of  beds 
by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back  upon  them- 
selves, the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section  fig.  80,  we  should 

naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve 
distinct  beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1  being 
the  newest^  and  No.  12  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have  been 
folded  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig.  81,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  re- 
peated, the  position  of  one-half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1,  origi- 
nally the  uppermost,  having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series,  lliese 
phenomena  are  often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions 
in  Switzerland  in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.     In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lutschine,  between 


Fig.  80. 


OUBTBD  STRATA  IK  THE  ALF8. 


UDtorseen  and  Grindelirald,  curree  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from 
lOOO  to  1500  feet  in  haght,  in  whicli  the  beds  sometimM  plunge  down 
Tertically  for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  they  bend  round 


agiun.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the  Pyre- 
neea,  as  those  near  GaTamie,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Perdu. 

UneonformabU  slralijkation. — Strata  are  Said  to  be  unconformable, 
vhen  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the  superior 
repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (aee  fig.  63).     In  this  case  it  is  evi- 


ng.8«. 


dent  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  two  sets 
of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older  series  bad  been  tilted 
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and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series  was  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior  beds,  as  d,  dj  ^g.  83,  are  alac 
indined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ; 
first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds,  d,  d^  and  a  second  time 
when  these  same  strata  were  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Play  fair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction,  which  we  now  call 
unconformalUe,  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton,  but  that 
he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as  illustratiiig 
the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  He  had  observed 
that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  newer  series  very 
generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate  consisting  of  angular  and 
rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch  geologist  took  his  two  distinguished 
pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James  Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  near  the  village  of  Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St  AbVs  Head, 
where  the  schists  of  the  Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dis- 
sected by  the  sea.  Here  the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to 
be  of  Silurian  age,  and  which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surfiEU^  are 
well  exposed  at  the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with 
their  edges  into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in 
which  large  pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are 
united  by  an  arenaceous  cement.  "  What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims 
Playfair,  "  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks, 
and  of  the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we  stood 
was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  "before  us  was 
only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud,  frt>m  the 
waters  of  a  superinciunbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more  remote  pre- 
sented itself^  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks,  instead  of 
standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immeasurable  force  which 
has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the  globe.  Revolutions  still 
more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of  this  extraordinary  perspective. 
The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by  looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of 
time ;  and  while  we  listened  with  earnestness  and  admiration  to  the 
philosopher  who  was  now  unfolding  to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these 
wonderiful  events,  we  became  sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may 
sometimes  go  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow."f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and  colored 
from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Hall.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an  engraving,  as 
the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn-colored  vertical  schists 

*  Biographical  acooont  of  Dr.  Hutton. 

t  Playfair,  ibid. ;  sm  his  Works,  EdixL  1822,  vol  iv.  p.  81. 
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could  Dot  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of  view  here  selected,  the  under- 
lying beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a,  are  visible  at  b  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the  covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  d^  while 
on  the  vertical  &ce  of  the  old  schist  at  a'  a''  2l  conspicuous  ripple-mark 
is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two  sets 
of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been  denuded,  but 
drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Autreppe  and  Gurigny, 
near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or  paleozoic)  limestone,  highly 


Junction  of  anconformable  strata  near  Mona,  in  Belgium. 

inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish 
and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  lowest  and  there- 
fore the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the  sand  and  con- 
glomerate, a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to 
ivQ  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments  have  often  adhering  shells  at- 
tached to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The 
solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous 
mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those 
in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  separated 
parts  remaining  in  the  same  places  ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure,  several 
inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  portions.  These 
fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture  of  the  contiguous 
locks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a  fissure, 
thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was  once  in 
contact  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  displacement  is  called  a  shift, 
slip,  or  fault  "  The  miner,"  says  Plajrfair,  describing  a  fault,  "  is  oft«n 
perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata, 
which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto 
directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane,  which  is 
sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  85,  sometimes  oblique  to  tlie 
horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of  rock  broken  asunder, 
those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having  changed  their  place,  by  sliding 
in  a  particular  direction  along  the  face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion 
they  have  sometimes  preserved  their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85,  so  that 
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FtiiltB.    A  B  perpendlenlir,  0  D  obllqae  to  the  horiioii. 

the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one 
another ;  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  6,  c,  i 

Flf.8«. 


B  F,  ikalt  or  flasare  filled  with  robblsh,  on  eech  side  of  which  the  ahlfted 

strata  are  not  parslleL 

{^^,  86),  though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,f  deposits  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area  of  many 
miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken  renmants  have 
been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  oflen  at  levels  differing  several 
hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when  perpendicu- 
lar, are  commonly  separated  several  yards,  but  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being  filled  with  broken  dkhriB  of  the 
strata.  In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault,  it  is  sometimes  found 
to  produce  in  different  places  very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount 
of  shift  being  in  one  place  300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in 
some  cases,  from  he  union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the 
disjointed  strata  have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  move- 
ments, which  they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have  doubtlen 
been  caused  by  the  drpng  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous  and  other  beds 
slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure  of  support.  SometimeSi 
however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earth- 
quakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to  the  sea, 
considerably  altered,  within  the  period  when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand 
and  gravel  now  covering  the  sur^ce  of  continents  was  deposited. 

•  Playfair,  Illnst  of  Hutt  Theory,  §  42. 
t  Geol.  Trans,  second  seriei^  vol  v.  p.  452. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a  region 
of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of  rocks,  when, 
in  &ct,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been  bent  round  so  as  to 
recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has 
often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If^  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87)  represent  the  surface  of  a 
country  on  which  the  strata  ab  c  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer,  who 
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Apparent  altemftdoDB  of  strata  oaused  by  vertical  fkulLs. 

is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every  step  he 
was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has 
been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  origi- 
nal mass.  A,  6,  G,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata,  and 
that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and  G  D,  sank  down  success- 
ively, so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in  the  diagram  by  dotted 
lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the  continuous  lines ;  then  let  de- 
nudation take  place  along  the  line  A  H,  so  that  the  protruding  masses 
indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept  away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  dis- 
covered the  feults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed 
of  coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an 
indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  sud- 
denly in  his  workings,  upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  ar- 
riving at  the  line  of  fault  F,  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  6,  and  partly 
on  the  sandstone  c,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  com- 
posed of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  diflferent  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same  strata 
are  found  on  the  diflferent  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults,  is  truly 
astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that  called  the 
**  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  tlie  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  lower  on  the 
northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state  of  sandstone,  and  is  called 
the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other  places  more  than 
twenty  yards  wide.*    The  walls  of  the  fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such 

*  Conybeare  and  PhiUips,  Outlines,  &e,  p.  876. 
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as  would  have  been  produced  if  the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  bad  been 
rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the  fault.*  In  the  T3medale  and  Craven  feults, 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the 
fracture  has  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  or  more.  Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a 
single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been  objected  to 
the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces  called  "slicken- 
sides,"  that  the  striae  are  not  always  parallel,  but  often  curved  and  ir- 
regular. It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents,  sometimes  present  the  same 
polished  and  striated  faces.  Now  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent 
to  the  first  filling  up  of  the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C, 
to  overlie  an  extensive  chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles. 


z^^^^^^ 


whether  by  the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into 
a  solid  or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked 
by  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  the 
fissures  fp,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the  mass  B 
from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin  to  sink  into 
the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and  perfect  as  to 
allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subterranean  cavity ;  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be  efiected  at  successive 
periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass  always  continuing  to  slide 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of  the  fissures  fg,  and  the  edges 
of  the  falHng  mass  being  continually  more  broken  and  triturated  at  each 
convulsion.  If^  as  is  not  improbable,  the  circumstances  which  have  caused 
the  failure  of  support  continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the 
mass  B  has  filled  the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give 
way  under  it,  so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the 
direction  should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  previous 
friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  subsidence, 
an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of  displacement  ia 

*  Phillipi^  Geology,  Lardoer's  Cyclop,  p.  4L 
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some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a  succession  of  move- 
ments, is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  assumes  each  fault  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several  thousand 
feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts 
of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some 
slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards 
at  a  rime ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the 
last  3000  years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  de- 
pressed,  at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less 
several  thousand  feet  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was  very 
gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a  maximum 
thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbonifercfis,  Devonian, 
and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  all  the  time 
continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent,  whether  accompanied  by 
the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization,  or  desiccation  of  subjacent  min- 
eral matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow 
all  the  while  that  the  bottom  never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet  at  once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately  of 
small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  importance 
in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  denuda- 
tion, which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such  movements 
every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its  turn  a  line  of  coast, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  tides.  A  country  which  is 
undergoing  such  movement  is  never  allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, therefore  the  force  of  rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate 
soil  and  rocky  masses  is  sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

•  See  tbe  results  of  the  "  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;'*  Memoirs,  vols. 
i  and  iL  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DENUDATION. 


Denudation  defined — Its  amonnt  equal  to  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  crust — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Ross-shire — Levelled  sur- 
face of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power 
of  the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Valleys — Obliteration  of 
sea-cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Moroa  and  Sicily — Limestone 
piUars  at  St  Mihiel,  in  France — In  Canada — In  the  Bermudasw 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occtosionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  laying 
bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary 
deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  formation 
of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and  pebbles  neceasar 
rily  implies  that  there  lias  been,  somewhere  else,  a  grinding  down  of  rock 
into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new 
jitrata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on  contemporaneously, 
and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  Tlie  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more 
than  suflBcient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  otlier.  Here  a  lake  has  grown 
shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepenal.  The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in 
one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  new  matter,  in  another 
its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the  abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or  near, 
a  quarry  has  been  opened.  Tlie  courses  of  stone  in  tlie  building  may  be 
compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley  which  has 
suflfered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have 
been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  excavation  both  of  the 
valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  comparison  still 
farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  usually  called 
alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry  which  has  been  re» 
jected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has  fallen  upon  the  road  between 
the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie  scattered  at  random  over  the 
ground. 
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Ifj  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  is  at 
once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  taken 
place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of  this  re- 
moval of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordingly,  there  are 
different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  allude, 
first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are  seen 
following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same  mineral 
composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may  observe,  for  example,  several 
Tig.  89.  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  accom- 

panying diagram  (fig.  89) ;  No.  1  conglom- 
erate. No.  2  clay.  No.  3  grit,  and  No.  4 
limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series  of  hills 
separated  by  valleys  varying  in  depth. 
When  we  examine  the  subordinate  parts  of 
these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like  man- 
ner, distinct  beds  in  each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
valleys,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  strata  were  originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has 
swept  away  the  portions  which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A 
torrent  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and 
when  we  make  artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  man- 
ner, corresponding  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances 
occur  in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplifica- 
tion is  described  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  in  Scotland.* 
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Denudation  of  red  sandstone  on  northwest  coast  of  Boss-ehire.    (MacCuUoch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata,  on 
which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably.  The 
latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces  dis- 
tinctly ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of  many 
insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  t*'ible-land,  and  to  an 
average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  all  their  sum- 
mits generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies  in  height,  so  that  the 
lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different  levels,  and  tlie  thickness 
of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding  3000  feet.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached  portions  Avithout  imagining 
that  the  whole  c<juntry  has  once  been  covered  with  a  great  body  of  sand- 
stone, and  that  masses  from  1000  to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have 

been  removed. 

*  Western  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  pi.  31,  fig.  4. 
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In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain"  (vol.  i.),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown 
that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have 
been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable  areas 
in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  England,  where 
a  series  of  primary  (or  palaeozoic)  strata,  not  less  than  11,000  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  stripped  oflf.  All  these  materials  have  of  course 
been  transported  to  new  regions,  and  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  more  modem  formations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  obser- 
vations in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that  the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000 
to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and 
sand,  now  for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding 
operations,  which  took  place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  ver}'  remote  period  in 
the  earth's  history.  For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  al- 
ways have  been  borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it 
may  seem  when  thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing 
thicker,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the 
expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflect- 
mg  on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  Avhether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an 
equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  tliat  the  stony  exterior  of  the 
planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place  whenever,  by  acces- 
sions of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No  doubt  the 
vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive  denudation,  is  less 
imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness  of  conglomerate  or 
sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a  mountain-chain,  with 
all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the  denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear 
and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason,  and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil 
nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or  like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based 
on  its  under  clay  foil  of  the  roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural 
position,  denuind  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fos.sils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did  not 
belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals.  In  liker 
manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual  action,  and 
the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  denudation 
simultaneouslv  eftected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  correct  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was  carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  magnificent 
scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where  large  faults 
occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  in  fig.  91,  how  angular  and 
protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  on  the 
surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  although  in  fact  they  rarely 
exist.  Tliis  phenomenon  may  be  well  studied  in  those  districts  where- 
coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for  there  the  former  relation  of  the 
beds  which  have  shifted  their  position  may  be  determined  with  great  ac- 
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coracy.     Thus  in  the  coal  field  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire 
(see  fig.  91),  a  feult  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed 


Fig.  91 


Fsaltt  and  denuded  ooal  fttrtta,  ABhbf  de  Ui  Zoneb.    (Mammat) 

rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  uplifted  strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general 
surface ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the 
line  2  z,  is  uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated 
by  the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata  have 
been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less  than 
140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the  surface  to 
an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  precipitous  escarpments 
nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like  depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level 
of  the  country  absolutely  uniform,  aflfording  no  trace  whatever  of  subter- 
ranean movements.! 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is  usually 
overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  districts  above  re- 
ferred to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  hard  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  more 
destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of  coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  discordant 
position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale  (p.  62).  The 
collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without  meeting  with  small 
slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or  down  several  hundred  feet. 
Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which  these  dislocated  masses  origi- 
nally gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  the  comparative  flatness  of 
the  existing  surface  can  only  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed, 
by  supposing  the  fractured  portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It 
is  also  clear  that  strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick, 
which  once  covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away 

*  See  Mammat*9  Geological  Facts,  <tc.,  p.  90,  and  plate, 
f  CoDybeare*8  Report  to  Brit.  Assoc  1842,  p.  881. 
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from  large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent^ 
we  may  infer  from  the  feet  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for  example, 
and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale  and  sandstone, 
so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.* 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hutton 
among  them,  taught  that  "  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their  val- 
leys." This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are  the  feeders 
of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid  slopes,  are  most 
subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the  volume  of  their 
waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles  constituting  many  a  modem  delta  is  so  considerable,  as  to  prove 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now  existing  on  the  earth's 
surfece  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but  the  principal  valleys  in  almost 
every  great  hydrographical  basin  in  the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magni- 
tude which  imply  that  they  have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  excavating  power  of  rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of  deluges, 
may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have  speculated  on  a 
series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous  upthrow  of  continents 
or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even  were  we  disposed  to  grant 
such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great 
waves  would  be  the  consequence  of  each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of  sudden  shocks,  is  part  of 
the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  how  the 
land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these  movements  to  abrasion  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  formed  by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so 
masses  equally  voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches ;  as,  for 
example,  if  beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea 
where  a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  sometimes 
run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a  considera- 
ble velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to  clear  away  each 
stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and  approaches  the  surface, 
where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ;  and  in  this  manner  a  volu- 
minous deposit  may  be  entirely  swept  away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of  the  denuding  operation.  It  may  in- 
deed be  aflBrmed  that  the  signs  of  waste  will  usually  be  least  obWous 
where  the  destruction  has  been  most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation 

*  Prestwich,  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  v.  pp.  462,  47S. 
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toay  have  proceeded  so  far,  that  no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated 
rocks. 

Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some  countries 
of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  fig.  91,  p.  69), 
it  has  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial  inequalities,  espe- 
cially in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The  general  outline  of  these 
regions  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms,  interrupted  by  valleys  oflen  of 
considerable  depth,  and  ramif}ing  in  various  directions.  These  hollows 
may  once  have  formed  bays  and  chanr.ds  between  islands,  and  the 
steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of  each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which 
was  undermined  for  ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep. 
We  may  suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been 
originally  determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by 
rents  and  joints  which  usiKilly  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  mountain 
chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  ^g,  Vl,  p.  55),  we  perceive 
at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to  aqueous  excava- 
tion, but  to  those  mechanical  movements  ^hich  have  bent  the  rocks  into 
their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there  are  many  valleys,  such 
as  C  (fig.  Vl),  which  have  been  hollowed  out  by  water ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  subterranean  move- 
ments and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived :  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated  gradually, 
and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual :  secondly,  the 
dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  originally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and  attiiin  its  present  height 
by  a  force  acting  from  beneath  :  thirdly,  no  combination  of  causes  has 
yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing  extensive  and  gradual  denu- 
dation, as  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land 
slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  look 
everywhere  for  marks  of  tlie  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
especially  near  the  cofists  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the  waters  took 
place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not  wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-clift's,  now  far  inland,  in 
the  southeast  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of  upraised 
sea-beaches  of  more  modern  date  are  traced,  at  various  levels  from  20  to 
100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level,  for  great  distances  on 
the  east  and  west  cojists  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Devonshire,  and  othei 
counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach-lines  oflen  form  terraces  ol 
sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells,  some  broken,  others  entire,  and 
corresponding  with  species  now  living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of 
ancient  shores,  since  no  geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all 
recent  marks  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  ef- 
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faced,  wherever,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents, the  sea  has  receded  for  a  few  centuries.  W^  see  the  diflfe  crumble 
down  in  a  few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  clay,  and  soon  reduced  to  a 
gentle  slope.  K  there  were  shells  on  the  beach  they  decompose,  and 
their  materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near  Bourdeaux,  in 
the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a  steep  bank  may  be 
traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  or  parallel 
t )  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden  fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us 
fiom  the  higher  platform  of  the  I-^ndes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends 

Fig.  92. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abet«so.  ncAr  Dax- 
a.  Sand  uf  the  Liimlee.  b.  Liiue>t(ine.  c  Clay. 

U)  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  8uix.j^'?*te<l  to  me,  as  it  would  do 
to  every  geologist,  the  opinion  that  the  bank  in  <juostion  was  once  a  sea- 
cliff,  when  the  whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no 
longer  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the 
foundation  of  a  building  at  Ahesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which 
formed  the  slope  d  e,  was  reinuveil ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50 
feet  in  height,  which  had  hitherto  been  prottH.»tod  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared]  the  limestone  6,  con- 
taining tertiary  shells  and  corals,  innnediatoly  below  it  the  clay  c,  and 
above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the  Landes.  At 
the  base  of  the  precipice  wore  seen  larger  partially  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  h.  The  face  of  the  limestone 
was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such  forms  as  are  seen  in  the  cal- 
careous cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast,  especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  this  country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the 
sea  advanced  along  the  sujface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from 
its  yielding  nature,  favored  tlie  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  super- 
incumbent stone  6  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the 
exeunt ry  had  been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted 
by  the  winds,  *o  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  e,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff 
until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earthquakes  must 
not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and  overhanging  clife 
are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  Sometimes  une- 
qual movements  of  upheaval  or  depression  entirely  destroy  that  horizon- 
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tality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  an 
ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound,  that 
inland  cliflfe  retain  faithfiiUy  the  characters  which  they  acquired  when 
they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no 
less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once  sea-cliffs  are  well 
preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  as 
rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  distances  from  the  actual  shore, 
the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet 
in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each  there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in 
some  places  a  few  yards,  in  others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are 
conducted  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  great  steps.  These  inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  re- 
semble those  now  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  are  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crys- 
talline marble.  The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed 
between  the  ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea: — 1.  A 
range  of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea  pro- 
duces. 3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A  con- 
solidated beach  or  breccia  ^ith  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  chives.     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents  by 
perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beiit  against  rocks,  have  power  to  scoop  out 
caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone  and 
mlled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as  Strombus  and  Spondylus, 
all  Ujund  together  by  a  crystalline  calcareous  cement.  Similar  aggrega- 
tions are  now  forming  on  the  modern  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns 
on  the  sea-side;  and  they  are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from 
those  of  more  ancient  date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In 
regard  to  the  lithodomi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well 
known  to  have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones, 
tiie  size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
linng  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar  pear- 
f-liaped  iiollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures,  are  found 
at  difft^ent  h(nVhts  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  alxjve  mentioned. 
Tlius,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Mo<lon  and  Navarino 
on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feci  hiu^h  above  the  Mediterranean.  As  to 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all  limestones  are  known 
to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened  by  the  spray  of  the 
salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at  points  lower  down  where 
they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By  this  action  the  stone  acquires 
a  wrinkled  .and  furrowed  outline,  and  verv  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rouQfh 
and  branching,  as  if  covered  Avith  corals.     Such  effects  are  traced  not 
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only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  cliflfe  far  in  the 
interior.  Lastly,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  eictend 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  aro 
for  the  most  part  narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a 
mile  or  more  in  breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which 
the  land  remained  for  a  long  time  stationar}^  The  justness  of  this  view 
is  apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small  portions 
of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform  is  produced 
on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach  in  shallow 
water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we  reach  a  point 
where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  platform  is  widened 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and 
when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff*  obser\Td  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ;  they 
simply  indicate  the  intermittance  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had  the  rise 
of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would  have  been 
no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the  surface  having 
been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a  sea-shore,  would 
have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect.  But  if  pauses  occur  in  the  pro- 
cess of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have  time  to  sap,  throw  down, 
an!  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock,  and  to  shape  out  at  several 
Successive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs  with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
the  Morcii,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling  in 
outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces  of 
Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon  the  sea 
where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedimentary 
matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrouuded  by  steep  mountains,  a  flat 
plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and  if  these  deposits  are 
upraised,  tliey  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape  very  similar  to  the  areas 
of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like  those 
of  the  Morea  ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice  is  seen 
consisting  of  limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous  caves.  One 
of  these,  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from  Palermo,  is  about 
20  feet  high,  10  Avide,  and  180  above  the  sea.  Within  it  is  found  an 
ancient  beach  (6,  fig.  93),  formed  of  pebbles  of  various  rocks,  many  of 
which  must  have  come  from  places  far  remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral 
and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with 
the  pebbles.  Immediately  above  the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulce  are 
still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perfo- 
rated by  lithodomi.  Within  the  grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar 
perforations  occur;  and  so  numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  com- 
pared by  Hoffmann  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket  balls.     But  in  ordei 
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to  expose  to  view  these  marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cavei 
it  was  necessary  first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of 
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a.  Monte  Grifone.  b.  Cave  of  San  Giro.* 

c.  Plain  of  Palermo,  in  which  are  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of 
limestone  and  sand.  d.  Bay  of  Palermo. 

numerous  fragments  of  rock,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark 
brown  calcareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled,  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about 
20  feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species  ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone  of 
Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the  cave 
above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  fh)m  that  below  it 
Above,  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the  roofs  and  sides 
of  limestone  caverns ;  belotOj  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  as  if 
by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  ^g.  93,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  deposit 
containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  species,  and  it  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the  two  kinds  be- 
fore mentioned  (p.  74). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denudation. 
One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where  it  may 
be  traced  funning  a  continuous  and  lofly  precipice,  a  6,  ^g.  94,  facing 
towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  tennination  of  a  calcareous 
formation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This  precij)ice 
varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea 
is  an  inferior  platform,  c  b,  consisting  of  similar  white  limestone.  All 
the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slic^ht 
angle :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the 
escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that  the  lofty  cliff"  was 
not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  the  removal 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sea, 
which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at 
eome  former  period  the  base  of  the  precipice  a  6,  at  which  time  the  sur- 

*  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  New  PhiL  Journ.  No.  xxiii.  called  by 
misttake  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  account  by  Mr.  3. 
P.  Pratt,  F.  G.  S.     Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  No.  32,  1838. 
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face  of  the  terrace  c  h  must  ) 
There  was  a  pause,  theret'ore,  i 


ive  be<?n  covered  by  the  Meditemuiesn. 
tlie  upward  inorement,  when  the  waves 


of  the  sea  had  time  to  carve  out  the  platform  c  b ;  but  there  may  have 
beeu  many  other  stationary  periods  of  minor  duraUoo.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments  e,  /,  g,  k,  once  existed,  and  that 
the  sea,  during  a  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movemento, 
advances  along  the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  clifls  must  have  been 
swept  away  one  after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice 
ab. 

That  Buch  a  series  of  smaller  clitfe,  as  those  represented  at  e,  f,  g,  h, 
&g.  94,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the  single 
precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in  certain 
bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  tlie  east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  not 
far  ttom  the  section  given  in  tig.  94,  the  solid  limestone  is  shaped  out 
into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
vertical  cliA.     These  arc  sometimes  so  numerous,  one  above  the  otiter, 
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that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  they  produce  an  ef- 
fect singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     A  good 
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eacAinple  of  this  configuration  occurs  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  view  {^g,  95).  In  the  south  of  the  island,  near 
Spaccafomo,  Scicli,  and  Modica,  precipitous  rocks  of  white  limestone, 
ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  have  been  carved  out  into  similar 
forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the  head  of 
a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  already 
hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at  many  different 
levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  90.  But  the  causes 
of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  ab>ve  downwards  may 
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still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land  at  its  first  emergence 
was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to  denudation  in  an  open 
sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks  might  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  this  action  became  confined  within  bays  or  channels  closed  in  on 
two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the  separate  movements  of  elevation 
may  have  followed  each  other  more  rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise, 
80  tliat  the  times  of  those  pauses,  during  which  the  greatest  denudation 
was  accomplished  at  certain  levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering 
to  each  other  as  those  given  in  fig.  96,  and  this  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ; 
for,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the 
waves  may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  shore,  so 
that  while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may 
encroach  so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  clifls  into 
one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-clifis,  carved  out  of  lime- 
stone, I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed  of  a 
white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the  northern 
gate  of  St.  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest  sea,  and  they 
present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four  horizontal  grooves, 
one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those  which  are  scooped  out 
by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of  several  of  these  masses  are 
detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in  which  case  the  grooves  pass  al) 
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round  them,  facing  towards  all  points  of  die  compasa,  as  if  they  had 
once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the  shore.* 

Captain  Bajfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  discor- 
pred  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  coanterpart  of 
tlie  inland  cliffs  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of  shingle  beaches, 
one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone  pillars.  These  beaches  con- 
Eistcd  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of  recent  species,  the  fnrtheet 
from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  In 
addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars  called  the  flower-pota,  which  he 
has  published,!  I  have  been  favored  with  other  views  of  roeks  on  the 
same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut  A.  Bowen,  R.  N.     (See  fig.  97.1 
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In  the  North-American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  fragments 
of  limestone  have  been  found  peribraled  bv  Ulkodomi;  and  holes  drilled 
by  the  same  mollusks  have  been  detected  in  the  columnar  rocks  or 
"  llower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  beeu  no  great  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the  cavities  alluded  to  would 
have  disappeared. 


FlfM. 


•  I  wnm  direcleii  bv  M.  Dc^Iiivpj  to  tliii  !p..(,  whioh  1  vi 
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We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the  manner 
in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now  wearing  out, 
deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses  of  hard  limestone. 
In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me  by  Capt.  Nelson,  R.  E.,  the 
excavations  c,  c,  c,  have  been  scooped  out  by  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very 
modem  date,  which,  although  extremely  hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and 
shells,  some  of  which  retain  their  color. 

When  the  forms'  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roo&  of  which  often 
overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former  action  of  the  waves  at 
innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continents.  But  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  tlie  indentations  due  to  the  original  action  of  the  sea, 
and  those  caused  by  subsequent  chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous 
rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise  if  they 
can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  lands  which 
we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods  comparatively 
modem ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of  the  marks  left  by 
littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches 
and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily  and  the  Morea.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are  often  entirely 
wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  foraiations,  which 
must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
intermittent  movements,  as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 
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Alluvium  described — Due  to  complicated  causes — Of  various  ages,  as  shown  in 
Auvergne — How  distinguished  from  rocks  in  situ — River-terraces — Parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy — Various  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  subjacent 
rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has  been  applied.  The 
tenn  is  derived  from  alluvio,  an  inundation,  or  alluo,  to  wash,  because  the 
p«bbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble  those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud 
and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands  by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates,  from 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Europe 
and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being  very  frequently 
devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  fragments  of  rock,  some  an- 
gular and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  transported  to  great  distances 
from  their  parent  mountains.  When  it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has 
been  called  "  diluvium,"  "  drift,"  or  the  "  boulder  formation ;"  and  its  prob- 
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able  coDnection  wilh  the  ageDcv  of  floating  ico  and  glaciere  will  be  treated 
of  more  particularly  in  the  eleventh  aud  twelft-h  chapters. 

The  .stiidei)t  will  be  prepared,  hj  vrhnt  I  have  said  in  the  last  chaplei 
on  denudation,  to  bear  that  [oose  gravel  nnd  saud  are  often  met  nith, 
not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at  various  points 
on  the  aides  or  even  aummita  of  mountains.  For,  in  the  eouise  of  those 
changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take  place  during  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land, 
any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or 
sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been 
deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakee 
are  caused  by  landaUpe,  and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  this  re.vton  it  would  be  unrcaMNi- 
able  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial 
phenomena  of  each  particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their 
origin  are  so  various.  Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  and  confound  together  all  pre-eiistiDg  alluviunu. 
Hence  we  are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single 
era,  and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs. 
Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploretioD  of 
a  country  like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different 
eras  happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  atler  the  other  at  periods  when  the  deuudatdon,  and 
probably  the  uphettval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had  al- 
read)' acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any  volca- 
noes were  in  activity,  and  before  any  ignoous  matter  was  superimposed 
uijon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles  therefore  in 
tlie  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite  and  other  aborigi- 
nal rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption, 


those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  which  prot«cled 
them  from  intermixture  with  gravel  of  sultsequent  date.  In  the  conne 
of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran 
at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava 
were  formed.  When,  therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava, 
the  melted  matt«r  was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel 
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of  these  plains  differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing 
in  it  rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  be- 
longing to  distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the  country 
in  succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which  beds  of 
lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition  and  age,  are 
observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet  high,  others  on 
the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the 
existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  but  in  some  cases  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  river. 
In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported  matter  of  different  ages,  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land 
quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which 
vary  specifically,  the  one  set  from  the  other,  in  a  gceaier  or  less  degree, 
in  proportion  as  the  time  which  separated  their  entombment  has  been 
more  or  less  protracted.  The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  under- 
mining their  banks  and  grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns 
of  basalt  and  firagments  of  granite  and  gneiss;  but  portions  of  the 
older  alluviums,  with  the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented 
fix)m  being  mingled  with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of 
lava  before  mentioned.  But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of 
this  peculiar  cause,  all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the 
one  into  the  other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have 
appeared  of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might 
have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To  this 
mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or  disintegra- 
tion of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun  and  frost,  and 
chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular,  con- 
forming to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  {^g.  100).  Oc- 
casionally, a  small  mass,  as  at  c,  appears 
detached,  and  as  if  included  in  the  subja- 
cent formation.  Such  isolated  portions  are 
usually  sections  of  winding  subterranean 
hollows  filled  up  with  alluvium.  They 
may  have  been  the  courses  of  springs  or 
subterranean  streamlets,  which  have  flowed 
through  and  enlarged  natural  rents ;  or, 
when  on  a  small  scale  and  in  soft;  strata, 
they  may  be  spaces  which  the  roots  of  large 
trees  have  once  occupied,  gravel  and  sand 
ha\ing  been  introduced  after  their  decay. 
0 


Fig.  100. 


a.  YeseUble  solL  b.  Allnviam. 

c  Mas«  of  same,  apparently  detached. 
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But  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a  cyliDtlrical  form  found  Id  Eng- 
land, France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  llie  white  chalt,  and  filled  witi 
sand  and  gravel,  wLieli  arc  not  so  readily  e^iplained.  They  are  some- 
timea  called  " sand-pipea,"  or  "sand-galls,"  and  "puits  naturels,"  in 
France.     Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were  obaerTed  by  me  in 
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1839,  laid  open  iq  a  large  ehalk-pit  near  Norwich.  They  were  of  yeij 
Kymmelrical  form,,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  traced,  liy  boring,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  60  feet. 
The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet  below  the  surface.  Even  where 
three  c/  them  occurred,  lis  at  a,  fig,  101,  very  close  together,  the  parting 
walls  of  soft  white  chalk  were  not  broken  tJirough.  They  all  taper 
downwards  and  end  in  a  point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles 
occupy  tlie  central  parts  of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are 
lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  tJie  same  kind  in  Qie 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  tlie  origin  of  such  "  sand-galls"  to  the  actjoo 
of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged  with  shingle 
and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  sucli  as  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  eur&ce  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  near  Norwich  when 
the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep  circular  hollows  by 
the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Such  furrows,  as  well 
as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes,  on  the  coast  where  the 
shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

Tliat  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,!  have  little  doubt 
But  such  raochanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the  whole  of 
the  sand-pipes  e  and  d,  fig,  101,  because  several  large  cbalt-flints  seen 
protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been  eroded,  while  sand 
and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them.     In  other  casea,  as 

•  Trimmer,  FrooeediDg*  ol  GeoL  Soc  vol  iv.  p.  7,  184S. 
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at  b  6,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still  preserving  their  irregular 
form  and  white  coating,  are  found  at  various  depths  in  the  midst  of  the 
loose  materials  filling  the  pipe.  These  have  evidently  been  detached 
from  regular  layers  of  flints  occurring  above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  course  of  the  same  sand-pipe,  b  6,  is  traceable  above  the  level 
of  the  chalk  for  some  distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel 
and  sand,  by  the  obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally, 
also,  as  in  the  pipe  rf,  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  the 
enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical  action  of 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  and 
the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the  chalk,  ."nd 
deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but  could  not  dissolve 
the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous  walls  of  chalk,  and 
escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  carry 
away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of  dissolved  calcareous  rock,* 
and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each  tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine 
day,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building-stone, 
or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht  These 
hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from  overlying  beds  of 
gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those  of  Norfolk.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of  these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of  flattened  flints,  forming  an  almost 
continuous  layer  in  the  chalk.  Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few 
small  root-like  prolongations  of  it  were  detected  immediately  below, 
probably  where  the  dissolving  substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points 
through  openings  in  the  siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  fixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  m  situ  or  m  place), 
and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried  up,  we  call  the 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  left  in  their  channels,  or  whatever,  during  floods, 
tiiey  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighboring  plains,  aUuviuni,  The 
very  same  materials  carried  into  a  hike,  where  they  become  sorted  by 
water  and  arranged  iu  more  distinct  layers,  especially  if  they  inclose  the 
remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other  fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with  a 
deposit  fonned  contemporaneoiLsly  by  the  discharge  of  similar  materials, 
year  after  year,  into  a  deej)er  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the  sea.  In 
such  wises,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  cr  other  organic  remains  en- 

♦  See  Lyell  on  Sand-pipe?,  Ac.  PhiL  Mag.  third  series,  vol  xv.  p.  267,  Oct.  1839. 
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tombed  in  the  strata,  which  enable  us  to  determine  their  age  and 
mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  series  of  foft 
siliferous  formations,  wliereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have  frequently 
no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of  superficial  al- 
luvium. 

Tlie  asual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles- or 
sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows  the  fi-ee 
percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  and 
solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  obser\*ation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater  depth 
and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  fonned  by  the  present  streanw. 
From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn,  that  rivers  in 
general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be  flooded  than  for- 
merly. But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result  of  considerable 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys 
originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydrographical 
basin  Hke  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a 
century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600  miles  north  and 
south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  latitudes 
60°  and  69°  N.*  It  will  rarely  hap[x»n  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will 
be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depression  in  the 
interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  fall  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will 
be  diminished,  and  each  tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its 
sand  and  sediment  into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to 
convey  its  annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivera, 
therefore,  will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  fi-equent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alhnial  plains  by  new  deposits. 
If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the 
fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river  would  begin  to  aug- 
ment. Each  of  them  would  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial  plain ; 
and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out 
and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be  sustained  till,  af^er  a  lapse  of  many 
thoa«^and  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through 
a  fluviatile  formation  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The  surface  of  what 
was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then 
remain  fringing  the  valley  sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat, 
but  in  reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river. 
Everywhere  this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing 
the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  506,  8th  ed.  p.  509. 
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csdllationa  of  level,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  descriptioD  of  liiat 
wuntiy  ;*  and  the  fr(shwat«r  shells  of  existing  spedea  and  bon€«  of 
lind  quadrupeds,  partly  of  eztJuct  races  preserved  in  the  terraces  of  flu- 
liatile  origin,  attest  the  ezduaion  of  the  aea  during  the  whole  process  of 
filling  up  and  partial  rc-excavaUon.         , 

In  many  cases,  the  alluvium  in  which  rivera  are  now  cutting  their 
channeU,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  U,  for  ex- 
tinple,  the  emergence  was  caused  hy  a  gradual  and  uniform  motion, 
every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would  dry  up 
dowly,  and  during  their  oonvetsion  into  valleys,  every  part  of  the  up- 
heaved area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  might  be  strewed  over 
with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be  the  point  where  a 
ddta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exclusion  of  the  sea.  Mate- 
rials so  accumulated  would  conform  to  (he  general  slope  of  a  valley  &om 
its  head  (o  the  seanxiast 

Siver  Urraat. — We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  die  present 
bed  of  a  river  a  Bt«ep  clitf  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to  the  alluvial 
plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  t«rrace  is  again  bounded 
l^  another  cliff,  above  which  a  second  terrace  sometimes  occurs :  and  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  cli^  and  terraces  are  occasionally 
seen  on  one  or  both  ddes  of  the  stream,  the  Dumber  varying,  but  those 
OQ  (he  opposite  sides  often  corresponding  in  height. 


Fig.  101. 


ud  Pmllel  Boidi 


These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
surface  slopes  downwards,  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of  the  river. 
They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before  suggested, 
qf  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land  ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are  shaping  out 
their  beds,  the  upbearing  movement  be  intermittent,  so  that  long  pauses 
shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream  will  have  time  to  encroach  upon 
one  of  its  banks,  so  as  Ui  clear  away  and  flatten  a  large  space.     This 

•  SMood  Tiiit  to  the  U.  S,  toL  ii.  chap.  84. 
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operation  }jf;inz  afterwarift  repeated  at  lower  krek.  there  wOI  be  serenl 

ParalM  road*. — ^TLe  parallel  shelves,  or  M-aii&.  as  ihej  have  been 
called,  of  I»:hal^r  or  Glen  Rov  an*!  «:»tLer  o:*nti<ri>ous  TaUevs  in  Scot- 
ian'L  are  dLstini.!  h^Ah  in  character  and  ori<rin  fr>in  the  terraces  above 
deM:ri(^  :  ftjT  tli^y  have  no  Alope  towards  the  sea  like  the  channel  of  a 
river,  nor  are  thev  the  etif^.i  of  denudati"n.  Glen  Hot  is  siioated  in 
the  western  Ilighlands,  aU^ut  ten  miles  north  of  F<.>n  William,  near  the 
weiit^m  end  of  the  )^at  (rien  of  Sci.>tland«  or  Caleiiunian  Canal,  and  near 
the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampianis  Ben  Nevis.  Thronghom  its 
whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  two.  and  in  its  lower 
part  three,  parallel  roads  or  sli elves  are  traced  aloni;  the  steep  sides  of 
the  mountains,  as  representet^J  in  the  annexed  ^ipi:^  (^g,  102),  each 
maintaining  a  perfect  horizon  tali  ty,  and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same 
level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  glen.  Seen  at  a  distance,  thev  appear 
like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  artificially  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  but 
when  we  are  upon  them  we  can  scarcely  rec(»gnize  their  existence,  so 
uneven  is  their  surface,  and  so  c<jvered  with  bonkleis.  Thev  are  from 
10  to  60  feet  broad,  and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by 
being  somewhat  less  steep. 

On  cU/ser  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at  those 
pr^ints  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The  parallel 
shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but  by  the  depo- 
sition of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dispersed  in  smaller 
quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  ab^^ve.  These  hiUs  consist  of 
day-slate,  mica-schiht,  and  granite,  which  nx-ks  have  been  worn  away 
and  lai4  bare  at  a  few  jKiints  only,  in  a  line  just  above  the  parallel  roads. 
Tlie  highf-st  of  th«?se  roads  is  about  1*250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
tlie  next  alx>ut  200  feet  lower  than  the  up[>ermost,  and  the  third  still 
lower  by  al><»ut  .00  fer-t.  It  is  only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three, 
which  is  c*>ntiiiued  throughout  Glen  Sj)ean,  a  large  valley  with  which 
Glen  Koy  unit«»s.  As  the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above 
tlie  sea,  they  become  continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  pro- 
portion as  we  descend  each  valley ;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very 
abrujrtly,  without  any  obvious  cause,  or  any  (*hange  either  in  the  shape 
of  the  giound,  or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rixrks.  I  should 
exc<M.Ml  the  limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  lull  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  ge()gra]»hical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  ter- 
races, or  to  discuss  the  ingenioas  theories  which  have  been  severally 
pn»pos«Mi  to  ac4:ount  for  them  by  Dr.  MacCuiloch,  Sir  T.  T).  Lauder,  and 
M(>ssi*s.  l)arwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  CliamlxTs.  There  is  one  pointy 
however,  on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
lMfa<'lies,  or  littoral  fonnations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
m«>re  sheets  of  water  which  onco  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the  highest 
slieh',  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  siurounded  by  steep  mouu- 
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tains  subject  to  disintegratioD  by  frost  or  the  action  of  torrents,  some 

loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually,  especially  during  the  melting  of 

y^  .^  snow,  and  a  cheek  is  given  to  the  descent  of 

this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves  then 
spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore,  and 
throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beacli ;  theii 
dispersing  power  being  aided  by  the  ice, 
which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during  the 
winter  months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to  them. 
The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  the  manner 
^  ~^"~~'      in  which  Dr.  MacCulloch  and  Mr.  Darwin 

ARjupposed  original  surface  of     gyppose  "  the  roads"  to  Constitute  mere  in- 
CD.  Roads  or  riieivcs  in  the  outer      dentations  in  a  superficial  alluvial  coatinff 

alluvial  covering  of  the  hill.  i       i  mi    •  i  ^  • 

which  rests  upon  the  hill-side,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  clay  and  sharp  unrounded  stones. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  wher- 
ever an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the  level  of 
any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the  tame  level , 
passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had  once  formed  an 
island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  these 
terraces  is  this ;  each  of  them  conies  in  some  portion  of  its  course  to  a 
colj  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens,  the  explanation  of  which  will 
be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were  the 
ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  ofler  any  probable 
hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal  of  barriers 
of  sutficient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To  introduce 
any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the  undisturbed  aspect  of 
those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves  come  suddenly  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous,  like  the  defenders  of  the  lake 
theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and 
their  absence  in  contiguous  glens,  where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  com- 
position, and  the  slope  and  inclination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  stjirted 
the  conjecture  that  these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  gla- 
ciers descending  from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Swit- 
zerland and  in  the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier 
was  broken  down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Roy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character  with 
the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland.  Al- 
lusion will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  the  mean  time  it  will  readily  be  conceded 
that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  previous  lacustrine  theory,  by 
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accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary  existence  and  entire  disappear* 
ance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  although  the  height  required  for  the  im- 
i^uary  dams  of  ice  may  be  startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  b«^n  entertained,  Mr.  Darwin  examined 
Glen  Roy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  were  formed  when  the 
glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and  consequently,  that  there  never  were 
any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  the  land  emerged  during  a  slow 
and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that  now  experienced  throughout  m 
large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland  ;  but  there  were  certain  pauses  in  the 
upheaving  process,  at  which  times  the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  station- 
ary for  so  many  centuries  as  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  detrital  matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  many  points  im- 
mediately above,  of  deep  notches  and  bare  clifts  in  the  hard  and  solid  rocL 

The  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  theory  are, 
first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  [X)ints  in  the  different 
glens;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  ditferent  valleys  connecting  with 
each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example,  in  Glen  Roy  and  only  one  in 
Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the 
same  shelf  over  a  space  many  leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume, 
Xhat  during  a  rise  of  1250  feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  ;  ii»ed  even 
a  few  yards  above  another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  al- 
luded to  of  each  shelf  with  a  col,  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two 
glens,  from  which  the  rain-waters  flow  in  opjwsite  directions.  This  lastr 
raentione^l  feature  in  the  physical  geograj>hy  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfectoiy  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls  these 
rolif  "  landstraitfi,"  and  regimls  them  as  liaving  been  anciently  sounds  or 
channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  tiiat  there  is  a  tendency  in  such 
hounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  nar- 
rowness. In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Inlands  by  ('apt.  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  it 
a[)[M»aT^  that  then^  are  several  examples  there  of  straits  where  the  sound- 
ings diminish  regularly  towards  the  narrowest  part.  One  is  so  nearly  dry 
that  it  can  be  walked  over  at  low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered 
by  the  s(^a,  is  supposed  to  have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a 
small  alteration  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  "Similar  straits," 
oliserves  Mr.  Chambers,  "  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land, 
and  which  may  be  called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  pjissage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that 
Ixitwet'n  North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly 
ap[)ear  as  coh,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the 
islands,  if  the  sea  were  to  subside."* 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  non-extension 
of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens,  may  be  explained,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  suggests,  by  supjiosing  in  certain  places  a  quick  growtli  of  green 
turf  on  a  gcxxl  soil,  which  prevented  the  rain  from  washing  away  any  loose 
materials  lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  the  soil  was  barren,  and  where 
green  sward  took  long  to  form,  there  may  have  been  time  for  the  removal  of 

»  *•  ADcient  Sea  Margins/'  p.  114,  by  K  Chambers. 
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the  gravel.  In  one  case  an  intermediate  shelf  appears  for  a  short  distance 
(three  quarters  of  a  mile)  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  called  Torabhran, 
between  the  two  upper  slielves,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occure  wbere 
there  was  the.  longest  space  of  open  water,  and  where,  perhaps,  the  waves 
acquired  a  greater  than  ordinary  power  in  heaping  up  detritus. 

Next  as  to  the  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  parallel 
roads  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  this 
is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival  hypotheses,  whether 
of  lakes  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval  of  the  land  above  the  sea. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  glacial 
period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  formation  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.  Strata  of  that  era  of  marine 
origin  containing  northern  shells  of  existing  species  have  been  found  at 
rarious  heights  in  Scotland,  some  on  the  east  and  others  on  the  west 
coast,  from  20  to  400  feet  high ;  and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not 
less  than  524  feet  above  high- water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Glen  Roy  should  have  escaped  entirely 
the  upward  niovement  experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions, — a 
movement  implied  by  the  position  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the 
shells  are  almost  all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has 
really  extended  to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  up- 
lifted them  bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their  horizon- 
tality ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is  removed,  or  is 
at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the  upper- 
most shelf,  or  1250  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe,  while  the  land 
remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  fin<l  favor  with  very  few  geolo- 
gist%  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  p<*rceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controversy  re- 
8|)cctingthe  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  Uiis  problem,  like  many 
oAere  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a  larger  number 
of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before  the  question  can  be 
finally  settled. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CURONOLOGICAL    CLASSIFICATION    OF    ROCKS. 

AqneoQft,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metumorphic  rocks,  considered  chronologically — 
Lehman'is  division  into  primitive  and  secondary — Werner's  addition  of  a  tran- 
sition c]ai>8 — Neptunian  tlicor}* — Hutton  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — How  the 
name  of  primary  was  still  retained  for  granite — ^The  term  **  transition,"  why 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  intended  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periodSb 
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In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  th« 
aqueoas,  the  voIcaDic,  the  plutouic,  and  the  nietamorphic,  would  each  be 
considereti  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters,  and  mode  of  on- 
gin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous  rocks,  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that  some  are  calcareous,  others  argil- 
laceous or  siliceous,  some  made  up  of  sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some 
contain  freshwater,  others  marine  fossils,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  student  has 
still  to  learn  which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  peiiod  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossil iferous  formations  is 
more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  convenient 
and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronolog}'  for  these  strata, 
and  then  to  refer  i\s  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions  the  several  groups 
of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metiimorphic  rocks.  Such  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion is  not  only  recommen<led  by  its  greater  clearnefs  and  facility  of  ap- 
plication, but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into 
one  view  the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the  inorganic  and  orgjmic 
creations  of  former  times.  For  the  sedimentary  fonnations  aie  most  readily 
distinguished  by  the  difl*erent  species  of  fossil  animals  ancT  plants  which 
they  inclose,  and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and 
then  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in  doing  so  we 
shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  phenomena  which 
the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  comprehend. 

It  was  for  many  yeai-s  a  received  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  entire 
families  of  rocks,  such  :is  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline  schists  spoken 
of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and  ended  before  any  mem- 
Ixirs  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were  produced ;  and  although 
this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is  nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginn^'s 
may  understand  whence  many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the 
nomenclature  of  geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  Lehman,  a  Gcnuan  miner,  pro- 
posed to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  firet  and  oldest  to  be  called 
primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks ;. 
the  next  to  be  termed  secondarv',  comprehending  the  aqueous  or  fossilif- 
erous  strata ;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  chiss,  corresponding  to  our 
alluvium,  ancient  and  modern,  which  he  refeired  to  "  local  floods,  and 
the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he  said,  such  as  granite 
and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor  any  signs  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  niins  of  pie-existing  rocks.  Their  origin,  therefore,  may 
have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  living  beings, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of  the  world  itself.  The  secondary 
formations,  on  the  contrary,  which  often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  or- 
ganic remains,  nmst  have  been  mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the 
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planet  had  become  the  habitation  of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold 
generalization,  although  anticipated  in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century 
before,  in  Italy,  formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
geology,  and  sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into 
which  rocks  may  be  separated.  About  half  a  centiuy  later,  Werner,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  minera- 
logical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  ^*  the  transition 
formations,"  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these  last 
he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata,  which  in  their 
mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character,  paitakiLg  in 
some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist  and  clay-slate, 
and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  or- 
ganic remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  fonning  a  passage  between 
Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name  of  uhergang  or  transi- 
tion was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally  of  clay-slate  and  an  ar- 
gillaceous sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and  partly  of  calcareous  beds. 
It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner  firet  investigated,  that  both  the 
primitive  and  transition  strata  were  liighly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of 
the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal. 
To  these  latter  therefore,  he  gave  the  name  of  flotz^  or  "  a  level  floor ;" 
and  every  deposit  more  modem  than  the  chalk,  which  was  cla.Hscd  as  the 
uppermost  of  the  flotz  series*,  was  designated  *'  the  overflowed  land,"  an 
expression  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although 
under  this  appellation  were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called 
tertiary,  of  which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers 
of  Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "  transition 
oeds,"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata,  were 
mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Wemerian  school  were  then  named  primitive,  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial. 

.  As  to  the  trapj)ean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been  al- 
ready demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and  especiallr 
by  Desniarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous,  and  as  mere 
subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

The  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been  at 
first  invested  by  a  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials  of  all 
rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  crystalline  formations,  were  fii"st  precipitated ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredient**,  and  more  nearly  resembled 
those  of  our  actual  seas,  tlie  transition  strata  were  deposited.  These  were 
of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  chemical,  because  the  waves  and  currents 
had  already  begun  to  wear  down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  j)ebl)les, 
sand,  and  mud ;  nor  entirely  without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  flrst 
marine  animals  had  begun  to  exist     After  this  period,  the  secondary  for- 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  voL  L  obap.  iv. 
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niatious  were  accumulated  in  waters  resembling  tliose  of  the  present  ocean, 
except  at  certain  intervals,  wlien,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  par- 
tial recurrencxi  of  tlie  "  chaotic  fluid''  took  place,  during  which  vaiiouH 
trap  rociks.  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary  hypothe- 
sis rejected  all  inteiTention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanoes  being  regarded 
as  modern,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling  account  among  the 
great  caases  which  have  modified  the  external  structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Ilutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had  at 
various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  diflferent  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  product  by  them  on  the 
invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third  chapter.  He, 
moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline  strata  called  primi- 
tive had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primaeval  ocean,  but  were  sediment- 
ary strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings,  therefore,  and  in  those  of  his 
illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  genn  of  that  metamorphjc  theory  which 
has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  fii^st  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  expounded  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controvei-sy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favor ;  but  although  it  was,  in 
consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap  had  been  produced  at 
many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or  primary  still  continued  to 
be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations  in  general,  whether  stratified,  like 
gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite.  The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was 
a  primary  rock,  but  that  some  granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary 
formations ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to 
which  the  teacher  was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally 
engendered  of  extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modem  granites, 
the  true  dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as  faulty  in  its 
original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of  transition,  as  already 
stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate  a  mineral  character,  inter- 
mediate between  the  highly  cr}\stalline  or  metamoq)hic  state  and  that  of 
an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But  the  tenn  acquired  also  from  the  first 
a  chronological  import,  because  it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary 
formations,  which,  in  the  Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more 
ancient  than  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by 
peculiar  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found 
in  other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and  inclosing 
similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  transition,  according 
to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases, 
such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit  the  same  mineral  texture  which 
Werner  had  called  transition.  On  the  contraiy,  many  of  them  were  not 
more  crystalline  than  different  members  of  the  secondary  class ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi- 
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crystalliiie  and  almost  metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  Hthological 
grounds,  to  deserve  equally  the  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was 
this  the  case  in  the  Swiss  Alp*,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years 
been  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  tran- 
sition, were  at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils 
were  better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of  the 
lo^er  tertiary  series !  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of  transition 
was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied  without  refer- 
eDce  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a  mineral  peculiarity. 
The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to  formations  of  a  given  date,  in- 
duced geologists  to  go  on  believing  that  the  ancient  strata  so  designated 
bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the  secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  last  never  pass,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  metamor- 
phic rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of  Chaucer, 
complains  that — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows^ 
And,  like  the  tide,  onr  work  o'erflowa 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology  ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which  contin- 
ually outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances  with  such 
speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of  nomenclature ; 
and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words  invented  to  express  a 
different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly,  by  the  force  of  association 
to  perpetuate  error ;  so  that  dogmas  renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Neptuuists.  Instead  of  beginning  with  an  aqueous  men- 
struum or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the  present  crust  of  Uie  earth 
were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part 
of  the  heat  having  been  diffused  into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  consohdated,  and  formed  a  cnist  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crys- 
talline stone,  which  afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was 
80  hot,  at  first,  that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it ;  but  as  the  reftigeration 
proceeded,  tlie  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and,  fall- 
ing in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the  tem- 
perature of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit  its  waters, 
and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like  those  of  some 
hot  springs^  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  primary  or 
crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up,  land 
and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and  torrents  to 
grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid  supporting  substances 
was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action  exerted  by  the  water,  al- 
though not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  increase  of  some 
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liviDg  beings.  During  this  state  of  things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  primaeval  ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits 
(the  transition  strata  of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and 
containing  a  few  fossils. 

By  this  new  theor}',  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the  old 
ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation  of  or- 
ganic beings,  were  still  preserved  ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that  all  the 
semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  r;icks  belonged  to  one  period, 
while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  originated  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that  the 
whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  geological  proofe  that  the  granite  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once  in  a  state  of  universal 
fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  formation 
of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive, 
and  that  diflferent  portions  of  granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  dis- 
tinct and  often  distant  periods.  One  mjiss  was  solid,  and  had  been  frac- 
tured, before  another  body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through 
it,  in  the  form  of  veins.  Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known 
fossiliferous  rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiarj'  origin. 
In  short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the  earth's 
crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  universality  of  the 
ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  l>oen  under  water,  but  not  all  at  one 
time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to  which  man  can  obtain 
aceess  have  been  melted,  but  not  simultaneouslv. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  plutonic, 
volcanic^nd  metamoq>hic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  col- 
umns in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  of 
monuments  relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous, 
series  of  events.  1  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic 
rocks,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each 
of  the  four  classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every 
geological  period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
mo<lelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from  times 
indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and  fossiliferous 
strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other  places  vol- 
canic rocks  break  out  at  the  surfiice,  and  are  (jonnected  with  reservoirs  of 
melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth, — so,  at  every 
era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and  suiwrficial  igneous  rocks  were  in 
progress  c(^ntemporancously  with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  ori- 
gin, and  some  sedimentary  strata  were  exposed  to  heat  and  made  to  as- 
sume a  crystalline  or  metamor|)hic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these  changes 
the  solid  crust  of  tlie  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness.    It  has  been 
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shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the  gain  by  fresh  deposits, 
and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each  period  have  been  equal  (see  above, 
p.  08) :  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  eartirs  crust,  the 
acquisition  of  new.cn'sbdline  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have 
counterbalanced  the  loss  sustained  -by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of 
the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks 
which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  fii*st  chapter,  that  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as  at  once  to  decide  which 
of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  superstructure  of  an  ancient  city  built 
on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest.  We  have  seen  that,  to  answ^er  this 
question,  we  must  first  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and 
restoration  had  gone  on  most  rapidly  above  or  below,  whether  the  average 
duration  of  the  piles  has  exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary. 
So  also  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  un- 
til we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above,  or  that 
of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 

After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or,  if  re- 
tained, must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a  set  of 
crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be  newer  than 
all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow  most  nearly 
the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou6,  who  has  called  all  fcmili/erous  rocks 
older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, I  shall  sonietimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the  primary  fomliferous 
fonnations,  because  the  word  primary  has  hitherto  been  most  generally 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non-fossiliferous  rocls  Some  geologists,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  have  introi.luced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary, 
from  -jraXaiov,  "  ancient,"  and  ^wov,  **  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the 
tenns  secondary  and  tertiary ;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  unifonnity,  has 
projK>sed  Mesozoic,  for  secondajy,  from  iittfog,  "  middle  "  <fec. ;  and  Caino- 
zoic,  for  teiliary,  from  xaivo^,  "  recent,"  <fec. ;  but  the  temis  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  teitiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favor. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary,  ac- 
cording to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou6,  having  with  propriety  excluded  the 
metamoi-phic  rocks,  as  a  class,  from  the  primary  formations,  proj)Osed  to 
call  them  all  "  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossilitorous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin, 
which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  Ih3  shown  that  the  strata  above  the  chalk 
have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  volcanic,  plutonic, 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  formations. 
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It  may  peril ajw  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and  some 
gnmites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtlesss  true,  and  will  be  discussed  in  future 
chapters;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes 
of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by  no 
means  assume<i  that  those  columns  are  all  of  equal  length  ;  one  may 
begin  at  an  earlier  perio<i  than  the  rest,  and  another  may  come  dowtf  to 
a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined, 
it  is  hardly  to  l)e  expected  that  we  should  have  discovered  either  the 
oldest  or  tlie  newest  members  of  each  of  the  four  chisses  of  rocks.  Thus, 
if  there  be  primar}-,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fos- 
siliferous  class,  and  in  hke  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypo- 
gene  formations,  we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of 
the  primary  fossiUferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE    DIFFERENT   AGES    OF   THE    AQUEOUS   ROCKS. 

On  the  three  pfincipal  tests  of  relative  age — Superposition,  mineral  character, 
and  fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continuom 
formation — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  buo- 
cessivo  periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of 
single  provinces — Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods- 
Relative  importance  of  mineral  and  palteontological  characters — Test  of  age  by 
included  fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Prin- 
cipal groups  of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  cht^^ses  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different  fossiUf- 
erous formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  detennine  the  age  of  a 
given  set  of  strata ;  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  character ; 
and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be  derived 
from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit  including  in 
it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two 
may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  determined. 

Superposition, — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one  aqueous 
deposit,  JUS  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has  been  already 
stilted,  that  where  strata  are  horizontiil,  the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is 
the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most 
ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  vol- 
unjes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own 
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times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  page  upper- 
most, upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately  pre- 
ceding were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles 
is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by 
their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the  events  recorded  in  them  have 
occurred.  • 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  regions 
where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned  upside  down. 
(See  pp.  58,  50.)  '  But  an  experienced  geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived 
by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured, 
curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  superpo- 
sition must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavors  to  find  sections  in  some 
neighboring  district  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  in- 
clined. Here  the  true  order  of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits 
being  ascertained,  a  key  is  furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those 
strata  where  the  displacement  is  extreme. 

Mineral  character. — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to  retain  for 
miles,  or  even  hundred!  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  peculiarities,  if  we  fol- 
low the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if  they  be  undisturbed,  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost 
immediately.  In  that  case  we  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dis- 
similar rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others 
of  chemical  origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  silice- 
ous. These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at 
successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished  at  the  vast 
spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  forma- 
tions, disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric  coats  of 
an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  may  be  continuous  over 
districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either 
terminate  wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological 
character.  Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sedi- 
ment had  failed  in  that  direction,  or  tliey  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if 
we  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  tlie  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as 
their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral 
aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example, 
we  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arena- 
ceous, and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  through- 
out another  district  a  hundi'ed  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains. — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of  the 
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age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two  deposits  in 
distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as  the  test  of  min- 
eral composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we  examine 
strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means  for  indefi- 
nite distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of  strata 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the 
same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred 
yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata.  This  fact  has 
now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  led  to  a  con- 
viction, that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the  same  area  of  land  and 
water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  and  plants  even  more 
distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  antipodes,  or  which  now  co- 
exist in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones.  It  appears,  that  from 
the  remotest  periods  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic 
forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some 
species  having  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while 
none  have  ever  reappeared  after  once  djring  out.  The  law  which  has 
governed  the  creation  and  extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natnra  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.        Aaiosra 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  drcumstance  it  is  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest  value  as 
chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist, 
that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals  in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock ;  for  some 
of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may  occur  at  once 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhib- 
iting in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mix- 
tures of  sediment  have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,  in 
precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  even  where  this  has  hap- 
pened, we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together  the  monu- 
ments of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and 
their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be 
traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification  for 
indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for 
when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings,  we  find 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into  a 
considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces,  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar 
assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  extent  and  probable  ori^n  of  these  separate 
divisions ;  and  it  was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on 
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which  they  depend,  and  that  difference  of  lon^tude  as  well  as  latitude  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same  period, 
by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  adjoining  these 
may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows  that  distinct  fossils 
will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits.  K  it  were  otherwise — if 
the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of  Ae  globe 
where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding  temperature  and  other 
conditions  favorable  to  their  existence  are  found — the  identification  of 
mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic 
contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  es- 
pecially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote  periods ; 
for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  ^d  in  de- 
tached deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their  mineral 
nature. 

The  doctrine  here  .laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire  sea 
may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  has 
probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some  future  period, 
the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist 
might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contem- 
poraneous origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal 
in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the 
base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another 
class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occa- 
sionally fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom  ;  and 
where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  clay 
are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or  the  turbid  waters  of 
rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
and  there  precipiUited  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  some  of  which 
rise  up  from  the  bottom  of^the  sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations, 
so  diversified  in  their  lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same 
shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a 
sufllicient  number  miLst  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the 
zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of 
species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must  happen, 
that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions,  differing 
widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, tlie  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  ex- 
tremely distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to  Philippi,  not  more  than  a 
fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sea  around  Sicily,  while  the 
proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda)  is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing 
species  are  well  preserved  therein  ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  <^ 
the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of 
Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  pe- 
riod the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  ex- 
perience great  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of 
these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  northwestern 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf^  the  plains  of  £^'pt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small  streams, 
therefore,  occasional  laud-floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  ci 
sand  along  the  deserts,  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same 
shells  of  fiuviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its 
delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  whereby  tlie  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might,  not- 
withstanding the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition  and  marine 
organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fiuviatile  and  ter- 
restrial spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine  spedes, 
it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  coexistence  of  terrestrial 
species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by 
Uie  identity  of  the  marine  beings  w^hich  inhabited  the  intervening  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, north  of  Africa,  and  northwest  of  Asia,  differ  considerably,  yet  their 
remains  are  all  washed  down  by  rivers  flowing  from  these  three  countries 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plantB  is  not  very  strongly 
marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by  temperature,  as  it 
is  in  seas  extending  fix>ni  the  temperate  to  tSe  tropical  zone,  or  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage  takes  place 
from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like  manner  the  geologist,  io 
studying  particular  formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another,  by  ob- 
serving carefully  tlie  fossils  of  all  the.  intermediate  places.  His  success 
in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography 
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of  very  distant  eras  has  been  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  mineral  character  has  no  tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A 
large  river  may  convey  yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  it  may  be  dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different  animals 
or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  temperate  and 
equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species  of 
animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of  homo- 
geneous composition ;  and  if  so,  palseontological  characters  will  be  of 
more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of  mineral  com- 
position ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  ''alue  of  these  tests,  as  the 
aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  where  the 
one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  that  inde- 
pendent proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of  two 
formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a  newer  one. 
This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a  geologist  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations  from  want  of  clear 
flections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of 
each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the 
more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the 
older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a 
country ;  and,  in  another,  a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations 
of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar 
flint,  including  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminiferae,  of  the  same  species 
as  those  in  the  clialk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest 
of  the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups, — The  number  of  groups  into  which  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to 
the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists  entertain  ;  but  when 
we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find 
that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the  other 
in  any  single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16). 

Fig.  104. 


Bg?;..,w  g 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups,  instead 
of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle  all  the  super- 
imposed formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them 
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tbinning  out,  Ko.  2  and  No.  5  are  absent  at  o 
tion,  and  No.  4  at  the  other. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  105,  a  real  section  of  the  geok^cal 
formationa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  ia  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
where  the  newer  groups  12  3  4  rest  unconfonnably  on  the  formatiooa 


6  and  6.  Here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  witL 
the  beds  No.  3  (the  New  Red  Siindstone)  resting  immediately  on  No.  6, 
while  ferther  north,  as  at  Duiidry  Hill,  we  behold  six  groups  superim- 
posed one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all  the  strata  from  the  inferior 
oolite  to  tlie  coal  and  carboniferous  limestone.  The  limited  extension  d 
the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  ab- 
ruptly, and  have  left  outlying  pal^hca  to  attest  tlie  feet  of  their  having 
originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  nWnce  of  one  or  more  forma- 
tions of  intervening  periods  between  two  groups  such  as  3  and  5  in  the 
same  section,  arises,  not  from  tlie  destruction  of  what  once  existed,  hut 
because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever  deposited  on  the  in- 
ferior rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place,  either  because  the 
region  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  becaase  it  was  part  of  a  sea 
or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  curried. 

Iti  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of  foswlifer- 
ous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section,  in  which  sev- 
eral sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then  trace  these 
formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and  fosMls,  continu- 
ously, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point.  As  often  as  he  meets 
with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  superposition  their  age  relatively 
to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tab- 
ular arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Hy  this  means  the  (rorman,  French,  and  English  geologists  have  de- 
termined the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  groat  part  of  Europe,  and 
have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups,  almost  all  of  which 
have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 
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Groups  of  Fo89iliferou9  Strata  observed  in  Western  Europe,  arranged 
in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series,  or  beginning  with  the  newest 
(See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  104-108.) 

1.  Post-Pliocene,  including  those  of  the 

Recent,  or  human  period. 

2.  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene.  1 

8.  Older  Pliocene  I  Tertiary,  SupracretaceouB»*  or 

4.  Miocene.  |       Cainosoicf 

5.  Eocene.  j 

6.  Chalk. 

7.  Greensand  and  Wealden. 

8.  Upper  Oolite,  including  the  Purbeck. 

9.  Middle  Oolite. 

10.  Lower  Oolite. 

11.  Lias. 

12.  Trias. 

18.  Permian.  * 

U.  Coal. 

15.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Deyonian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 

1 7.  Lower  Silurian. 
]  ^.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferous  strata. 


» Secondary,  or  Mesosoic. 


*  Primary  fossiliferous^  or  pale» 
Eoic 


It  is  not  pretended  tliat  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above  table, 
called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  importance,  or 
diat  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monuments  relating  to 
equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth^s  history.  But  we  can  assert 
that  they  each  relate  to  succesHive  periods,  during  which  certain  animals 
and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  their  respective  eras,  have  flour- 
ished, and  during  which  different  kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the 
space  now  occupied  by  Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palaeontological  grounds,J  to  divide  the  entire 
fosiiiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those  in  the  above 
table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the  sections  called  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary^  we  might,  perhaps,  adopt  the  six  groups  or 
periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from  all 
classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such  as 
shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  founding  of 
large  natural  groups. 

*  For  tertiary,  Sir  H.  De  la  Bcche  has  used  the  term  "  snpracretaceous," 
a  name  implying  that  the  strata  so  called  are  superior  in  position  to  the 
dialk. 

f  For  an  explanation  of  Cainozoic,  see  p.  95. 

X  Paleontology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  Etym,  vaXaio^,  palaios^  ancient,  owra,  onta,  beings,  and  Aoyo(,  logoa^  a 
discourse. 
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Fossili/erous  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups, 


1.  Post-Pliocene 

Tertiary       -        - ) 

2.  Cretaceous 
8.  Oolitic    -        -        - 

4.  Triasaic   - 

5.  Permian,  Carbonifer- 

ous, and  Deyonian 

6.  Silurian    and   Cam- 

brian   -        -        - 


^    {•  from  the  PostrPliocene  to  the  Eocene  indnaiTe. 

from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  incluaive. 
from  the  Purbeck  to  the  Lias  inclusive. 

(including  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter  Sand- 
stein  of  the  Germans, 
including  Mag^esian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Coal,  Moun- 
tain Limestone,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossiliferoos  rocks 
inclusive. 


But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  Btrata,  divided  into 
thirty -five  sections,  will  be  required  by  the  reader  when  he  is  studying 
our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations  given  in  the  next  18 
chapters. 


TABULAE   VIEW 


OF  THK 

FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA, 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition  or  Chronological  Succession  of 

the  principal  Groups. 


Periods  aaA  Oroopt. 

L  POST-TERTLiRY. 
A,  POST-PLIOCENK 


Brituh  EsAmplei. 


1.  RBCBNT. 


9.  POST-PIilOCENlB. 


ForvIgB  EqolTalenU  and  SyaeaTmi. 

I.   TbBBAIMS  CONTBllPORAIXn, 
KT  QUATEKlf  AIBSS. 


Peat  of  Great  Britain  and  Iroland, 
with  human  remains.     (Princi- 

ftles  of  Oeoloffy.  ch.  45.) 
luvial  plains  of  the  Thames. 
Mersey,  and  Rother.witli  buried 
ship*,   p.   12U,  and  Principles, 
ch.  4& 


Ancient  raised  beach  of  Brighton. 
A.  fi£.  331,  p.  2fl7- 

AUnvTam,  f^avel,  bricli-oarth, 
kc,  with  foesil  shells  of  living 
species,  but  sometimes  locally 
extinct,  and  with  bones  of  land 
animals,  partly  of  extinct  spe- 
cies :  DO  haman  remains. 


Part  of  th«  Terrain  qnatemaire 

of  French  authors. 
Modem  part  of  deltas  of  Rhine, 

Nile,  uanices,  MiMis«ippi,  ^e. 
Modem  part  of  coral-reel^  of  Red 

Soa  and  Pacific. 
Marine  strata  incloidnir  temple  of 

Serapia  at  Puuuoli.   Principlaa. 

ch.  29. 
Freshwater  strata  inclosinK  Tem- 
ple in  tJashmere.    Ibid.  9th  ed. 

p.  702. 

Part  of  Terrain  quatemaire  of 

French  authors. 
Volcanic  tuff  of  Ischia,  with  lir 

inff   species   of  marine   sheila 

and  without  hnmaii  remalaa  or 

works  of  art,  p.  U8. 
Loess  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 

freiih  water  shells,   and    mam* 

moth  bones,  p.  121. 
Newer  part  of  boulder -formation 

in  Sweden,  p.   129.    Ulnflli  of 

Mississippi,  p.  121. 


n.  TERTIARY. 
B,  PLIOCENR 

3.  IVBIWR 

PLIOCEBrB, 

or 
Plelstoeene. 


Glacial  drift  or  boulder-formation 
of  Norfolk,  p.  132.  of  the  Clyde 
In  Scotland,  p.  130,  of  North 
Wales,  p.  13iS.  Norwich  (h-atr, 
p.  164  — CaTO-deposits  of  Kirk- 
daleu  Ac.  with  bones  of  extinct 
and  liTing  quadrupeds,  p.  160. 


II.  TBRSAIX8  TSRTIAIRKS. 


Terrain  qnatemaire,  dilnviam. 
Terrains  tertlairea  snp^rieura,  p. 

l.m 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Rnrope, 

g.  128 ;  and  of  Northern  United 
tatea,  p.  1S9 ;  and  Alpine  er- 
ratics, p.  148. 
Limestone  of  OirgentI,  p.  IM. 
Auatralian  oave-br«ccla«  p.  161* 


Oa.  IX.]       TABULAR  VHW  OF  POSSIHTEKOUS  STRATA. 


engarfiBSaikpPj 


I.  Mosl*  Ifirfii,  te 


C.  MIOCENE. 


lt.£aH*i>( 


ssrAr, 


r.  JDDDIiH  BOCKMB.  1 


8.  L01VER  EflCBHK.  j  ''g 

ni.  SECONDARY. 
E.  CRETACEOUa 

g   Uffeb   C«.VrACIOVi 

9,  MAKBTRICHT  J  Y,, 


Holdnbarfl  lUW  ^  EMiiuo,  p. 
Put  or  HulMH.  Bwluirluit,  p. 
mom].  VIi(1d1>.  Unlwd  SUM*,' 


:  1 S.  Ctleklr*  81]1h«,  p-  SB. 
..  KfDiiUlH.oiBniiHlibtdiet 


t    UUnnnii  "bttv*'  Sii^w, 
<  1  6^  Nommu^kilA  rijnpKUoD  (4, 


la  Bciwlil  oTIhs  lulluu. 


WHITK  CHAI.K. 


I,  Uvp«(  Plutrkilk  ur  Suh;, 
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13* 


Periods  aad  Oronpt 


GAULT. 


British  Exunplei. 

Dark  Blue  Marl.  Kent.  p.  290. 
FolkeNtone  Marl  or  rUy. 
Blackdown  Be<Js,  green  Mmd  and 
chert,  Devonsldre,  p.  2^1. 


Foreiim  EqairaUBta  aad  8y<My«i 


n 


Ores  Tert  mip«r1«ar  >  |^  ^^ 
Albien.  IVOrbiny. 


laaconie  crayeoM  | 


t  Lower  Planer  m  Saxony 


§§  LowEB  C^sTACEOUS,  OR  Neoooioa:;. 


14. 


liOlVER 
GREENLAND. 


15.  IVKAliDEIV 
("Weald  Clay  and 

Ha«tln§f«  Sand). 

F.  OOLITR 
§  Upper  Oolite. 

16.  PURBECK  BEDS. 

17.  PORTIiAND 

BEDS. 

18.  KIMMERIDGE 

CliAY. 

gg  Middle  Oolite. 

19.  CORAI<-RAG. 

90.  OXFORD  CliAY. 


S>an<i  with  fcreen  matter.  Weald 
of  Kent  and  8usmx.  p.  257- 

Limestone  (Kenli>h  Ka^.}  p.  257. 

Sands  and  clay  with  calcareous 
concretions  and  chert. 

Atberfield,  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  257. 

Speeton  Clay,  Yorkshire. 

Clay  with  occatinnal  hands  of 
limestone— Weald  of  Kent.  Sur- 
rev,  and  Suv-oex,  p.  260. 

Sand  with  calcareous  grit    and  ' 


clav,  —  Hastings, 
Sussex,  p.  2^. 


Cuckfleld, 


Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Par 
beck,  I>or>«tshire  and  Wilts, 
pp.  293-296. 


•1 


Qrin  rert  Infi^riear. 
NVocomien  sup£ri«iir. 
Autien,  D'Orblgny. 
Hils^onglomerat  of  Oermaaj. 

Hili*thon  of  Bmnswiek. 


Formation  Waldienne. 
N'^ocomien  inf  6riear. 


F.  TSBRAIiri  JUIUBSiatTM, 

in  part. 


Serpulitenkalk  of  Dnnker.  And 
as.xociated  beds  of  the  North 
German  Walderformatlon. 


\  **°';*5JJ^«°°«*'"*P°'»'*°**"°'*'  I  Gronpe  Portlandien  of  Beudairt. 


\ 


Clay    of   Kimmeridge,    Dorset- 
shire, p.  300. 


Kimmeridgien.  D'Orbisny- 
Calcaire  i  gryph^es  rirgulea,  of 

Thirria. 
Artfiles  de  HonSeur,  E.  de  B«aa- 

moDt  et  Dufireanoy. 


f  Gronpe  corallien  de  Beudant. 


with  coral*.  Oxfordshire,  p.  302.  j^     mann  and  Thirria. 

1.  Dark  blue  clay,   Oxfordshire 
and  Midland  counties,  p.  3i>4. 
•    2.  Calcaretius  concretionary  lime* 
stone  with  tihells,  called  Kel- 
loway  Rock,  p.  SI. 


1.  Oxfbrdiea    rap^rienr,    Thiir> 
mann. 

2.  Oxfordien  ln(£rieor,  or  Callo- 
Tien,  D'Orblgny. 


gg§  Lower  Oolite. 


91.  GREAT  or  BATH 
OOI^TE. 


99.      INFERIOR 
OOIilTE. 


'  1,  Combrash  and  Forest  Marble, 
Wiltshire,  p.  .<W5. 
2.  (treat  (Kilite  and    Stonesfleld 
Slate,— Bath,   Stonesfleld,    pp. 
»l5-a«. 

'  Fuller'6  >>irth,  near  Bath,  p.  314. 
Calcareous  free»itniie.  Hn«l  yrllow 
sands  of  Cotte«wold  Hills, 
Glouceyferhhlrc.  p.  .^14. 
Dundry  llill,  near  Bristol,  pp. 
t      102,314. 


Bathonlen  of  Omalins  D'HaUot. 
Grand  Oolithe. 
Calcaire  de  Caen. 


Oolithe  Inf^rienr. 

Oolithe  ferrugineux  of  Normandy. 

Oolithe  de  Bayeux. 

Bi^jocien  of  D'^Orbigny. 


L 


O.  LIAS. 


93. 


LIAS. 


1.  Upper  IJas,  p.  318. 

2.  Marl-stone,  ibid. 

3.  Lower  Lias,  Md. 


G.  Tksbai.ns  JtrRAssiQtma, 
in  paru 

da    Liaa, 


ff,  TRIAS. 
(  Upper  Neva  Red  Sandatone.) 

94.  UPPER  TRIAS. 


1.  fitage    snp^rieur 
Thirria. 

Toarcien  D'Orbigny. 

2.  Lias  moyen. 
Lia»ien,  D'Orbignr. 

3.  Calcaire  i  ffryph^e  ar^o^ 
Sin^murien,  D'Orbigny. 

Coal -field  near  Richmond,  Tir- 
ginia,  p.  30. 

H.   NOCTBAU  GRiS  ROUOB. 


Saliferoas  and  Gypaeoas  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  Cheshire, 
pp.  ."CB-SSG. 

Bone-bed  of  Axmouth,  Devon,  p. 

■^336. 


95.  MIDDLE  TRIAS 

or 
Masclielkallc. 

96.  LOIVER  TRIAS. 


Wanting  In  Kigland. 


Bed  and  white  sandvtone  of  Lan- 
caahlre  and  Cheahlre,  pp.  396, 
8S7. 


Reaper  of  the  Germans. 
I  Marnes  Irishes  of  the  French. 
I  Sallfirien,  D'Orbigny. 

'  Muschelkalk  of  the  Germans. 

Calcaire  conctiTlien,  Brongniart 
'    Calcaire  i  C^ratites,  Crordier. 
.  Concbylien,  D'Orbigny  (in  pari). 

SBunter-Sandstefn  of  the  OonaaaB. 
GrAs  bigarr^  of  the  French. 
ConchyUen,  D'Orbicny  (In  part). 
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Pwfods  and  Oroap*. 

IV.  PRIMARY. 
L  PERMIAN. 

OB  MAGNXMAIf  LiMSnONX. 


British  Ifamplw. 


87. 


Fontfa  EqmivaI«nU  and  Sjnoaymi. 
IV.  Tbbraims  db  TBAysiTiosr. 

TbBBAUIS  PALiOBOiaUBB. 
Z  OaLOAIBB  MA05B8IBSr. 


(Lower  New  Red.) 


PSRMIABT, 
or 
MAGNKBIAN 
LIMBSTONB. 


1.  Concretionarr    limestone     of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  p.  SBl. 

2.  Brecciated  limestone,  ibid. 

3.  Fossiliferous  limestone,  p.  362. 

4.  Compact  limestone,  ibid. 

6.  Marl -Slate  of  Durham,  p.  S5S.   • 
6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  various 
colors,— N.  of  England,  p.  3M. 

Dolomitic   conglomerate,— Bris- 
tol, p.  364. 


1.  StinksteinofThnringia. 

2.  Ranchwacke,  ibid. 

9L*  Doloniit  or  Upper  Zechsteln. 
4.  Zecbstein,  p.  Sfia 
6.  Mergel  or  &npfer-schiefer. 
6.  Bothli^endes  of  Thuringia. 

Permian  of  Russia,  p.  365. 
Oris  dee  Yoegee  of  the  French 
(in  part). 


K.  CARBONIFEROUa 


88.  UPP£R 

CARBONIFBROUS. 


99.  I<01¥ER 

CARBOMIFBROUS. 


1.  Coal  •measures,  sandstone  and 
shale  with  seams  of  coal, — 
West  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Chapters  24  and  26. 

2.  Millstone  Orit,  pp.  358,  859. 


1.  Mountain  or  Carboniferous 
limestone,  p.  408,  et  mo. 

2.  Lower  limestone  shale,— Men- 
dips.  Carboniferous  slate,- 
Ireland. 


Carbonaceous  schist  with  Posai- 
donomTft  Becherl,  p.  409. 


K.  Tbbbaiv  bocilueb. 


Coal-fields  of  the  United  States,  ^ 
387. 


1.  Calcaire   carbonlfdre    of   the 

French. 
1.  Bergkalk   or   Kohlenkalk  <tf 

the  Qermans. 
1.  Pentremite  limestone.  United 

SUtes,  p.  410. 

Kiesel-scbiefer     and      Jungere 

Grauwacke  of  the  Qermans,  p. 

409. 
Oypeeons  beds   and    Encrinltal 

limostone  of  Nora  Scotia,  p. 

409. 


30. 


31. 


L,  DEVONIAN, 
or  Old  Bed  Sakdbtonb. 


VPPBR 
DBVONIAir. 


liOMTER 
DRVONIAir. 


'  Yellow  sandstone  of  Dnra  Den, 

Fife.  p.  412. 
White  sandstone  of  Elgin,  with 

Telerpeton,  ibid. 
Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 

p.  414. 
Upper  and  middle  Devonian  of 

>f.  Devon,  incluiling  Plymouth 

limestone,  pp.  420,  422. 

Lower  Devonian  of  N.  Devon, 
North  Forelnnd,  p.  424. 

Arbroath  paving-stone,  pp.  412- 
415. 

Bituminous  schists  of  Caithness, 
p.  418. 


L.  TBBBAI5  DBTOKIEX. 

YlBUZ  OaiS  KOUOB. 


Russian  Devonian,  Upper  part,  p. 
425. 

CatskiU  Group,  United  SUtea,  p. 
426. 

Eifel  Limestone,  p.  424. 

limestone  of  Ylllmar,  Ac,  Nas- 
sau. 


1.  Spirifer  Sandstone  and  Slate  o^ 

E«andberf?er.  p.  424. 
Older    Rhenish    Greywacke    of 

Roemer,  md, 
Russian  Devonian,  Lower  part, 

p.  425. 


M.  SILURIAN. 

3a.  UPPER 

SILURIAN. 


1.  Upper  Ludlow,  p.  430. 

2.  Aymestry  Lime(«tone,  p.  434. 

3.  liower  Ludlow,  ibid. 

4.  Wenlock  Limestone,  p.  435. 
^  5.  Wenlock  shale,  p.  437- 


i^^'^T^^i^^en      \  C^g?  or  May  HUl  S«,dstane. 
Vi^r  and  Lcnoer  saurian,)  \    ^'*^- 

Llandello  Flags  and  shale,  p.  439. 
Bala  Limestone  and  black  slate. 


33.  liOlVER 

SIIiURIAN. 


M.  Terrain  Silurie!t. 

New  York  division  from  the  I'p- 
per  Pentamerns  to  the  Nia^aia 
Group  inclusive,  p.  444. 

Stages  K.  to  H.  of  Banaiide, 
Bohemia. 

New  York  Groups  (Vom  the  Clin- 
ton to  the  Grey  sandstone  in- 
clusive, p.  444. 

New  York  gronps  from  the  Hnd- 

son-River  buo!*  to  the  Calcifer- 

p.  441.  •    .  ous  sandstone  inclusive,  p.  444. 

GraptoliteSchists,  8.  of  Scotland,  i  Stages  and  D.  (Barrande),  Bo- 


Limestone,  Chair  of  Kildare,  Ire 
land. 


hemla. 
.  Slat«s  of  Angers,  France. 


N.  CAMBRIAN. 


34.  UPPER 

GAMBRIABT. 


35.  liOlVER 

CAHBRIAH. 


Lingnla  Flags,  North  Wales,  p. 

448. 
Stiper  Stones,  Shropshire. 


Lowest     fossiliferous    rocks     of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  p.  4t9. 


Primordial  lone  of  Barrande  in 

Bohemia,  p.  450. 
Alnm  Schists  of  Sweden,  p.  451. 
Potsdam    Sandstone    of    United 

States  and  Canada,  p.  451. 
Wisconitin  and  Minnesota  lowest 

fossiliferous  rocks,  p.  452. 
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ABRIDGED  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 


L  RECENT. 

2.  POST-PLIOCENE. 

5  NEWER  PLIOCENE. 
4.  OLDER  PLIOCENE. 
6.  MIOCENE. 

6.  UPPER  EOCENE. 

7.  MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

6  LOWER  EOCENE. 

9.  MAE8TRICHT  BEDS. 
10.  UPPER  WHITE  CHALK. 
U.  LOWER  WHITE  CHALK. 

12.  UPPER  GREEN8AND. 

13.  GAULT. 

14.  LOWER  0REEN8AND. 
lA.  WBALDEN. 

16.  PURBECK  BEDa 

17.  PORTLAND  STONE. 

18.  KIMMERIDOB  CLAT. 

19.  CORAL  RAG. 
90.  OXFORD  CLAT. 

21.  GREAT  OR  BATH  OOLITE. 

22.  INFERIOR  OOLITE. 

25.  LIAS. 

24.  UPPER  TRIAS. 

2B.  MIDDLE  TRIAS,  or 
MU8CHELKALK. 

26.  LOWER  TRIAS. 


i 


POST-TBRTI  ART . 


PlilOCBMB. 


MIOCBNB. 


•  BOCEIVB. 


CRBTACBOUS. 


JURASSIC. 


TRIASSIC. 


Pi 


O 
QQ 


o 

OO 


O 

o 


27.  PERMIAN,  or 

MAGNRSIAN  LIMESTONE. 

}  PBRMIAN.                    ] 

2B.  COAL-MEASURES. 

1 

29.  CARBONIFEROUS 

I  CARBONIFBROUS. 

S 

LIMESTONE. 

J 

90.  UPPER  > 

(devonian. 

31.  LOWER) 

DBVONIAN. 

< 

■  a 

31  UPPER  ) 

(SILURIAN. 
98.  LOWER) 

SIIjURIAN. 

S 

94.  UPPER  > 

(CAMBRIAN. 
91.  lower) 

CAMBRIAN. 

C5 

o 

flJO 


O 

o 

< 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   TERTIARY   FORMATIONS — POST-PLIOCENE    GROUP. 

General  principles  of  classification  of  tertiary  strata — Dctadied  formations  scat* 
tered  over  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London—More  modem  groups — 
Peculiar  difficulties  in  determining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations — In- 
creasing proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  rigin — Terms 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata — Recent  or  human  period 
— Older  Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalla,  and  Norway — Ancient 
upraised  delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Rhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  enumerated 
in  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  formations  called 
tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  "  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  Tliese  tertiary  strata  were  at  first  con- 
founded, as  before  stated,  p.  91,  with  the  superficial  alluviums  of  Europe ; 
and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and  the  various 
ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They  were  observed 
to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  of  marine  origin,  their 
geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  compared  to  the  secondary 
formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  deposited  in  diflerent  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been 
converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately 
determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  described 
in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  They  were  ascertained  to  con- 
sist of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater 
origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were  per- 
ceived to  be  almost  all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have  in  general  a 
near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting  warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  sk^ 
etons  of  land  animals,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him 
not  to  agree  specifically,  nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any 
hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  in  Hampshire,  which  although  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition, 
were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
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Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  were  8|)ecifically 
identical.  For  the  same  reason  rocks  found  on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to 
be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the  chtdk, 
and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance  in  their 
organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris'  and  London. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  pe- 
riod ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was  contended 
that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate  formations 
of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated  one  after  the 
other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various  patches  of  tertiary 
strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in  age,  some  of  them 
to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian 
series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  Geology,  retarded  se- 
riously for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater  of  various 
ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  and 
London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in  1811, 
by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  tenned  "  Crag'*  in  Suffolk,  lie  decidedly 
over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue  clay  of  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  testacea  in  these  newer 
beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay,  and  that  while  some  ot 
them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were  identical  with  species  now 
inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi  in 
Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  replete  with 
shells  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines  on  both 
sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were 
called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  fonnod  of  strata  chiefly  marine, 
and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot  in 
1826,  who  described  and  figured  several  liundred  species  of  shells,  which 
differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the 
Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected  that  this  fauna 
might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and 
Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  for  other  strata, 
contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  obser\'ed  in  one  district 
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(the  Valltij  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the  Parisian  formation,  and  in  an- 
other (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829  by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained 
that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine  origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea-shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacus- 
trine formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout  a  great  table-land 
intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The 
other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the 
environs  of  Turin,  subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine 
group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating  the 
course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found  new 
chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that  pur- 
sued by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he  selects  a 
typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species  of  animals 
and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain  limits.  The 
genera  A  and  C  having  been  founded  on  these  principles,  a  new  species 
is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both  from  A  and  C,  bat  in 
many  respects  of  41  intermediate  character.  For  this  new  type  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B,  in  which  are  included  all 
species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which  agree  more  nearly  with  B  than 
with  the  types  of  A  or  C.  In  like  manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with 
in  geology,  and  the  characters  of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated. 
Fiiln  that  moment  it  is  considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  and  a  standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  com- 
pared. If  any  are  found  containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic 
remains,  and  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  re- 
late to  one  period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the 
formation  of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  they  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  enriched  with 
only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as  yet  no  tendency 
in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
necting links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
ficiition  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature  of  their  divisions  tnicomes 
more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  objects  brought 
to  light    But  in  separating  families  and  genera,  they  have  no  other  al- 
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temative  than  to  avail  themselves  of  such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of 
every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  animated  beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up. 
So  in  geology,  we  may  be  eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of 
time  as  arbitrary,  and  as  purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the 
history  of  human  events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still 
occur  in  the  regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary 
lines  between  our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups 
thus  established  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavor  to  settle  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the  frequent 
dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contemporaneous  date, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before  mentioned.  The 
identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion  which  often  fails  us. 
For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although  within  70  miles  of  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have  each  their  peculiar  £Giuna ; 
and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in  the  four  groups  of  testacea  now 
living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel,  Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  al- 
though all  these  seas  have  many  species  in  commonJI  In  Hke  manner  a 
considerable  diversity  in  the  fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which 
have  been  thrown  down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does 
not  always  imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  pro- 
duced, but  may  have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical 
geography  wholly  independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  tf^w 
abundantly  clear,  as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different 
sets  of  tertiary  strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  con- 
tain distinct  imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations 
which  have  been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substi' 
tuted  for  another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
proportion  as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  its 
fauna  more  analogous  to  ^at  now  in  being  in  the  neighboring  seas.  It 
is  this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chronological 
arrangement  of.  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely,  superposition, 
mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the  fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calcare- 
ous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species  of 
shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of  the 
country  round  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia.  Another 
deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which  the  shells  do 
not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.     But  although  in  these  tlu^ee 
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cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to  the  three  different 
deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to  one  period  (the  Post- 
Pliooene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement  of  the  fossil  species  in 
every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the  contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  ibssil  fauna  recedes  a  few  steps 
&rther  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first,  the  beds  of 
loam  and  day  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial  by  some 
geologists),  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near  Norwich,  and, 
lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in  Sicily,  and  we 
discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  shells  agree 
with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as  are  their  organic  remains, 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  Post-Plioeene,  because  there  has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas 
alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine 
testaceous  fauna.  Contemporaneousness  of  origin  is  inferred  in  these 
cases,  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or 
organic  contents,  from  a  similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from 
those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  test 
consists  in  supplying  us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  coun- 
tries, however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller  the 
relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in  the  ter- 
tiary deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact  value  of  such 
a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very  distant  regions ;  for 
we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former  alterations  in  the  animate 
world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and  coming  in  of  species,  has  been 
everywhere  exactly  equal  in  equal  quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the 
land  and  sea,  and  the  climate,  may  have  changed  more  in  one  region 
than  in  another ;  and  consequently  there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid 
destruction  and  renovation  of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than 
elsewhere.  Considerations  of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on 
oui  guard  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ; 
ye  it  can  never  fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  tertiary  groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene 
period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monimients  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  tendency 
which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate  of  simul- 
taneous fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction  of  sjKicies  are 
considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change  in  climate  and 
physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate  increase  of  certain 
^ijHicies,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others.  A  revolution  thus 
^fleeted  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited  space,  or  to  one  geograph- 
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ical  proriDoe  of  animals  or  plants,  bat  affects  seFend  other  surrounding 
and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each  of  these,  moreover,  analogous  altera 
ations  of  the  stations  and  habitations  of  species  are  simultaneously  in 
progress,  reacting  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province. 
Hence,  long  before  the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essen- 
tially altered,  the  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been 
materially  modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  various  members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume 
that  in  one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of 
species  any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought 
about,  while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  r^ard  to  the  position  of 
land  and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improba- 
ble hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now 
governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
were  this  conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the 
temperature  of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered 
without  others  bein^  immediatelv  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  dimi- 
nudon  in  height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence 
of  a  wide  tract  of  land  would  mollify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains, 
the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  moUusca  are  selected  as  the  most  useful 
and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classification.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed  through  strata  of  every 
age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those  families  of  fossils  which  are 
of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing 
a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of 
strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  aflinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two 
epochs  compared ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and 
vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although 
corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish, 
they  are  still  rare  when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European 
tertiary  formations.  The  utility  o(  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  some  f<>rms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry  down 
into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which  are  at 
once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial, 
fi-eshwater,  and  marine  species  coexisted  at  particular  eras  of  the  past ; 
and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seiis  with  others  which  origi- 
nated contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  enabled  to  advance 
fl  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quadnipeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found 
fossil  in  lacustrine  formations,  inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period 
when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and  zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  mollus<*x>u8  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species  * 
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and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded  in 
strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant  points ; 
or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have  thrown 
no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the 
chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups — lower,  middle,  and  upper;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before-mentioned  ;  the  middle  those  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the  mid- 
dle group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavoring  to  find  characters  for  each,  ex- 
pressive of  their  different  degrees  of  aflSnity  to  the  living  fauna.  With 
this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  identity  of  many 
tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists,  and  among 
others  frx)m  Professors  Bonelii,  Guidotti,  and  Costa.  Having  in  1829 
become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris,  already  well  known  by 
his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him  that  he  had  arrived,  by  inde- 
pendent researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  fossil  and 
recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  respecting  the  arrangement  of  tertiary 
formations.  At  my  request  he  drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all 
the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur  both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in 
a  living  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional 
number  of  fossil  species  identical  with  the  recent  which  characterized 
successive  groups ;  and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  1833.*  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes  was  about  3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they 
had  been  compared  about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that 
in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  or  those  of  Loudon  and  Paris,  there  were 
about  3  J  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  ter- 
tiary of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  about  1 7  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper 
tertiary  or  Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  In  formations 
still  more  modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily, 
where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  num- 
ber of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last  or 
fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms.  Eocene,  is  derived 
from  tjw^,  eos,  dawn^  and  *aivo^,  cainos,  recent^  because  the  fossil  shells  of 

•  See  Princ.  of  GeoL  vol.  iil  let  ed. 
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this  period  oonUio  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  living  qieciesy  which 
mar  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  tht 
testaceous  faona,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  <dder  or 
itecondanr  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fi''*^^  meion,  /ett.  and  xof^K*  cainosy  rtcemi) 
IS  intended  to  exprew  a  minor  proportion  of  lecent  species  (of  teatacea), 
Uie  term  Pliocene  (from  c>^foy,  pleion.  morf.  and  xoive^^  cainoa,  rram/)  a 
comparative  ploiality  of  the  same.  It  may  aadst  the  memory  of  sta- 
deuts  to  remind  them,  that  the  i/iocene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and 
P/iocene  a  comparative  /^/urality  of  recent  species ;  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain  ^)e- 
cies  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the  remains 
of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species.  Bat  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  conchological  data,  and 
in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used  by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  befi»«  men- 
tioned were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formmtioDB  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer  •      777 
In  the  Miocene  ......    1021 

In  the  Eocene  ......    i238 

8086 


Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  li^nng  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New  spe- 
cies also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations  of 
every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up  g^ 
in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  reforms  have 
been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain  sets  (^ 
strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first  given  by  me,  or 
which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms.  Of  these  and  other 
innovations  I  shall  treat  more  frilly  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters. 


Post-Pliocenk  Formations. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
letimes  called  post4ertiary  or  modem,  and  which  are  characterized 
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by  liaving  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now  living, 
whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
above  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of  shells  of  ex- 
tinct species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was  inhab- 
ited by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thickness,  in 
which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.  In  some  of  these, 
of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition,  the  bones  ( 
of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which  probably 
never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the  mammoth, 
mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  yet  the  shells  are  the  same  as 
those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the  human 
epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Recent^  forms  a  very  unimportant 
feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  I  have  shown, 
however,  in  "  The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes  of  the  earth 
illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length,  that  the  deposits  accumu- 
lated at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the  last  4000  or  5000  years 
can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or  extent  They  lie  hidden,  for 
the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we  have  opportunities  of  examining 
them  at  certain  points  where  newly  gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers 
has  been  cut  through  during  floods,  or  where  coral  reefe  are  growing 
rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  sub- 
terranean movements  and  laid  dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either 
by  our  finding  in  them  the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say, 
imbedded  in  them  by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fab- 
ricated by  the  hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together  witii 
innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  color,  and  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The  uppermost  of  thijse 
beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  emergence  can 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.* Now  here,  as  in  almost  every  instance  where  any  alterations  of 
level  have  been  going  on  in  historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  contain- 
ing shells,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighboring  sea,  may 
be  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round  Na- 
ples, the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal  beds  of 
volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  Although 
the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are  not  accom- 
panied like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  traces  of  man  or  his 
works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have  afforded  to  the 
antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise,  since  it  would  have 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Serapis." 
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shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  while  the 
materials  oompoeing  the  present  hills  and  plains  of  Campania  were  still 
in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we 
know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonists,  no  material  revolution  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part 
of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  oi 
marine  and  volcanic  formations,  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stratified 
tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In  the 
centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is  composed 
of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  interstratilied  in 
some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great  beds  of  solid  lava. 
Visconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement  that  this  mountain 
was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  far  from  its  summit,  at 
the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also  near  Moropano,  a  village  only  1 00 
feet  lower,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in 
1828,  many  shells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  gulfl  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to 
its  present  height,  but  was  also  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the 
post-pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  regions  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Baiae, 
although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean. 
Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had  collected  ninety- 
nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten  medius,  now  living 
in  tlie  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediterranean.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  adds,  "  the  condition  of  the  sea  when  the  tufaceous  beds  were 
deposited  must  have  been  considerably  different  from  its  present  state  ; 
for  Tellina  striata  was  then  common,  and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  spinosa 
was  both  more  abundant  apd  grew  to  a  larger  size ;  Luchui  fragUis^ 
now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring  6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  14  lines,  and  was  extremely  abundant ;  and  Ostrea  la- 
mellosa,  Broc,  no  longer  met  with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time, 
and  attained  a  size  so  large  that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to 
measure  5  inches  9  lines  in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thick 
ness,  and  weighed  26^  ounces."* 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manif;;3ts 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or  by 
earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea  are 
undergoing  upheaval.  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insensible  tc 
the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific  measure- 
ments compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  movement  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden  throughout  an 
area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown  distance  E  and 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Joum.  vol  il  Memoirs,  p.  15. 
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W^  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we  proceed  toward? 
the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a  century.  If  we  could 
assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of  2^  feet  in  each  hundred 
years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would  give  an  elevation  of  125ieet 
in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  would  follow  that  the  shores,  and  a 
considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had 
been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount,  and  converted  into  land  in  the 
course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Accordingly,  we  find  near  Stockhohn,  in 
Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same 
peculiar  assemblage  of  testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters 
of  the  Baltic  Mingled  with  these,  at  different  depths^  have  been  de- 
tected various  works  of  art  implying  a  rude  state  of  civihzation,  and 
some  vessels  built  before  the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine 
formation  having  been  upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Baltic  In  the  neighborhood  of  these 
recent  strata,  both  to  the  northwest  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other 
deposits  similar  in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater 
heights,  in  which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met 
with,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  himian  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla,  post-plio- 
cene strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water  character 
peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northern  ocean,  ascend 
to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  the  same  age 
attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norway,  where  they  have 
been  usually  described  as  "  raised  beaches."  They  are,  however,  thick 
deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  filling  valleys 
in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertiary  formations,  in  difierent 
parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in  the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  fossil  fauna  characterizing 
these  upraised  sands  and  clays  consists  exclusively  of  existing  northern 
species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Loven  (an  able  living  naturalist  of 
Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitute  such  an  assemblage  as  now  in- 
habits corresponding  latitudes  in  the  German  Ocean.  On  the  contrary, 
they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic  fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the 
same  species  floui-ishing  in  equal  abundance,  or  in  many  cases  to  find 
them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards  to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla 
in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the  pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judg'ng  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  century  to 
century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  world  in  our 
own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened  period  was 
required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  molluscous  fauna,  as 
that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent  grounds  (namely,  the 
rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modem  times)  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great.     For  if  we  assume,  as  before 

*  Quart.  Oeol  Joiun.  4  Mems.  p.  48 
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suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous  vertical  elevation  has 
amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  thb  is  probably  a  high  average), 
it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea-coast  to  attain  the  height  of 
700«feet,  without  making  allowance  for  any  pauses  such  as  are  now  ex- 
perienced in  a  large  part  of  Norway,  or  for  any  oscillations  of  level. 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent,  and 
the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  been  dug 
up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl ;  but 
there  \s  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having  been  up- 
lifted  bodily  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period.  Recent 
strata  have  been  traced  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  inclosing 
shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specifically  with  tho$e  now  swarming  in 
the  Pacific  In  one  bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near 
Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85  feet  above  the  sea,  pieces 
of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the  head  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  com, 
the  whole  of  which  had  evidently  been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At 
the  same  height  on  the  neighboring  mainland,  he  found  other  signs  cor- 
roborating the  opinion  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also 
been  uplifted  85  feet,  since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  the  Peruvian 
race.*  But  similar  shelly  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher 
elevations,  at  innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
Andes  and  the  sea-coast,  in  which  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in 
all  probability  ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also,  in  the  island  of  Guadnloupe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone occurs,  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skeletons. 
The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  shell 
and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and  shells,  of  species 
now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are  included  arrow-heads, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of  human  workmanship.  A 
limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been  formed,  and  is  still  forming,  in 
St.  Domingo.  But  there  are  also  more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near  the  Havana,  and  in  other  islands,  in 
which  at .  shells  identical  with  those  now  living  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes ;  some  well-preserved,  others  in  tlie  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to 
the  post-pliocene  period. 

1  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84,  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained  by 
a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first  depressed 
several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  1  believe  that  such  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  occurred  in  the  post- 
pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  that 
of  the  Rhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile  matter  in  a  delta  during 
a  £low  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly  gained  land  superficially  at  the 

*  Journal,  p.  461. 
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same  rate  at  which  its  foundations  sink,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  feet  perpendicularly,  and  yet  the  sea  bordering  the 
delta  may  always  be  excluded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terres- 
trial or  freshwater  in  character.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
deltas  both  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating 
to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fluviatile  strata,  with 
shells  of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
turf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  level.* 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 
carve  out  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  as  they 
rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving  mere  frag- 
ments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  alluvial  plains,  as 
monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  rivers  ran.  Of  this  nature 
are  *'  the  bluffs,"  or  river  cliffs,  now  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  "  course."  The  upper  portions  of  these 
bluffs  which  at  Natchez  and  elsewhere  often  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet 
above  the  alluvial  plain,  consist  of  loam  containing  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Pupa,  Succinea,  and  LymnecL,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  forests  and  swamps.  In 
the  same  loam  also  are  found  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Mega- 
lonyx,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.f 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delta  and 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter,  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be 
several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate  correctly  how 
many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring  down  from  the 
upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter — the  data  for  such  a 
computation  being  as  yet  incomplete — we  may  still  approximate  to  a 
minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation  must  have  taken,  by  as- 
certaining experimentally  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  its  waters.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required  would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  an- 
tiquity, amounting  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  the  existing 
delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  nevertheless  an  event  of  yesterday  when  con- 
trasted with  the  terraces  formed  of  the  loam  above  mentioned.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  bluffs  were  produced  during  the  first  part  of  a  great  oscilla- 
tion of  level  which  depressed  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the 
modern  delta  and  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  whole 
region  to  its  former  position.}; 

Loegs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, — A  similar  succession  of  geograph- 
ical changes  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fluviatile  formation,  singu- 
larly resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi, 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  since 

•  S«e  Principles,  8th  ed.  pp.  260-268,  9th  ed.  257-280. 

f  See  principles  of  Geol.  9th  ed.,  and  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 
rol.  ii.  p.  267. 
X  Lyeirs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol  il  chap.  34. 
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the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present  outline  of  hill 
and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed  loess  in  part  of 
Germany,  or  lehm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and  freshwater  shells  of 
existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish  gray  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  argillaceous  matter  combined 
with  a  sixth  part  of  carl)onate  of  lime,  and  a  sixth  of  quartzose  and 
micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous  sandy  concretions  or  nod- 
ules, rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  Its  entire  thickness 
amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200  and  300  feet;  yet  there  are 
often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the 
bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  intermixture  of  drifted  ma- 
terials derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so 
perishable  a  nature,  that  every  streamlet  flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for 
itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usually  terminates  in  a  vertical  clift*,  from  the  sur- 
fiice  of  which  land-shells  are  seen  here  and  there  to  project  in  relief.  In 
all  these  features  it  presents  a  precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  so  homogeneous  as  generally  to  exhibit  no  signs  of 
stratification,  owing,  probably,  to  its  materials  having  been  derived  from 
a  common  source,  and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action. 
Yet  it  displays  in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, where  coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  esj>ecially  near  the  bot- 
tom. Calcareous  concretions,  also  inclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  de}x>sit,  from  its  posi- 
tion, wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  composition, 
and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that  after  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaft'hausen  to  Bonn,  had  acquired  its  present 
form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse  gravel,  a  period  arrived 
when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side  with  fine  mud,  probably  de- 
posited during  river  inundations ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  similar  mud 
and  silt  were  thrown  down  contemporaneously  in  the  valleys  of  the  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wurtemberg,  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main,  to 
above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Mayence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  between 
Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet.  Near 
Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  right 
bank.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  plane  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has  been  covered  almost  every- 
where with  this  loam,  as  have  the  extinct  volcanoes  between  Coblentz 
and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the  Kirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the 
usual  shells  alternates  with  volcanic  matter  ;  and  over  the  whole  are 
strewed  layers  of  pumice,  lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet 
thick,  very  much  resembling  the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies 
buried.     There  is  no  passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into 
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the  pumiceous  superstratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
just  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a 
declivity  partly  formed  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even  those 
between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modem  aspect ;  and 
it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an  extinct  volcano 
near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  this  crater, 
through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the  usual  calcareous  con- 
cretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to,  of  loess  with  layers  of  pumice 
and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during  and  since  its 
deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  have 
taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted,  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  assign  a  very  modern  date  to  these  eruptions.  This  curious 
point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ;  since  it  may  possibly  have 
happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height  through  a  valley  choked  up  with 
loess,  may  have  swept  away  the  loose  superficial  scoriaft  and  pumice  of 
the  Eifel  volcanoes,  and  spread  them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow 
loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  vol- 
canic cones  may  have  given  rise  to  local  floods,  capable  of  sweeping  down 
light  pumice  into  the  adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  examining 
the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  that  a  great  lake 
once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between  those  two 
places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branches  up  the  course  of 
the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of  which  large 
patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the  lake  might  be  placed 
somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Rhine  between 
Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that  gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled 
with  loess,  which  must  have  been  tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in 
the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn,  communicating  with  the  gorge.  The 
loess  has  also  overspread  the  high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of 
Plaidt  above  Andernach.  Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north, 
we  discover  that  the  hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and 
Cologne  have  loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the 
gravel  of  the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with  near 
Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  that  a  barrier 
of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  fi-om  the  ocean  would  re- 
quire to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirge, 
near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the  Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above 
the  Rliine,  and  1369  above  the  sea.  It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to 
place  this  lofty  barrier  somewhere  below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the 
level  of  the  land  is  now  lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient  extent 
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and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the  loess,  at  various 
heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now  occurs,  I  formerly  suggest- 
ed that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had  nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geo- 
graphical features,  they  were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement 
like  that  now  in  progress  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.*  In  p^opo^ 
tion  as  the  whole  district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  watos 
between  the  Alps  and  the  ocean  was  lessened  ;  and  both  the  main  and 
lateral  valleys,  becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partially 
filled  up  with  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  sheUs.  When 
a  thiclmess  of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly 
by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gradually. 
During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would  be  carried 
off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the  original 
valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country  almost  restored  to 
its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some  masses  and  patches  of  loess 
such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  by  their  frequency  and  remarkable  ho- 
mogeneousness  of  composition  and  fossils,  attest  the  ancient  continuity 
and  common  origin  of  the  whole.  By  imagining  these  oscillations  of 
level,  we  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing 
a  mountain  barrier  suflficientry  high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Pupa,  and  Buli- 
mus,  is  very  large  in  the  loess ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  species  of 
the  genera  Lymnea,  Paltidina,  and  Planorhis  are  also  found.  Thesf; 
may  have  been  carried  away  during  floods  from  shallow  pools  and 
marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and^  the  great  extent  of  marshy  ground 
caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed  would  favor 
the  multiplication  of  amphibious  mollusks,  such  as  the  Succinea  (fig. 
106),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  formation,  and  is 
sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  another  species,  S,  amphibia 
(fig.  34,  p.  29).  Among  other  abundant  fossils  are  Helix  plebeia  and 
Pupa  m  Kseorum,  (See  Figures.)  Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells 
preserved  in  the  loess  are  of  most  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  yet, 

Fig.  KM.  Fig.  107.  Fig.  108. 
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Sucoin^a  elongaia.  Pupa  mtucomm.  Betia  pUbeia, 

they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  had  they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation. 
Even  the  color  of  some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralis,  is 
occasionally  preserved. 

*  PriBC.  of  GeoL  8d  edition,  1884,  vol  iil  p.  414. 
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Bones  of  yertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with.  At 
the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near  Basle,  I 
found  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells.  These  ver- 
tebrae, according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the  Shark  family, 
perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna,  In  explanation  of  their  occurrence  among 
land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that  certain  fish  of  this  fam- 
ily ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other  great  rivers,  to  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  j&rom  the  ocean.* 

At  Cannstadt,  near  Stut^rdt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  downwards  into 
beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleys  in  northern  Ger- 
many, as  that  of  the  Ilm  at  Weimar,  and  that- of  the  Tonna,  north  of 
Gk)tha,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modem  limestone  filled  with  recent 
shells  of  the  genera  Planorbis^  Lymnea^  Paludina^  <fec.,  from  50  to  80 
feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembling  that  of  the  Rhine,  occa- 
sionally incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modem  limestones  used  for  build- 
ing, the  bones  of  JElephas  primigenius^  Rhinoceros  tickorinus,  Ursus^ 
spelcBus,  Hycena  spelcea,  with  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
occur;  and  in  1850  Mr.  H.  Oredner  and  I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Ton- 
na, at  the  depth  of  15  feet,  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded 
with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and  petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of 
the  size  of  the  largest  European  Coluber,  which,  with  Uiree  others,  were 
lying  in  a  series,  or  string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been  met 
with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  sheUs  in  thes^  cases  with  recent  European  species 
enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modem  period  the  filling  up  and  re-excava- 
tion of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  consumed  a  long  period 
of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  £auna  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change. 

*  Prooeedings  of  GeoL  Soa  Na  43,  p.  222. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NEWER    PLIOCENE    PERIOD BOULDER   FORMATION. 

Drift  of  ScaDdinavia,  northern  Germany,  and  Russia — Its  northern  origin — Not 
all  of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched — 
Action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern 
Norfolk — Associated  freshwater  deposit — Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  un- 
disturbed beds^Shells  on  Moel  Try&ne — Ancient  glaciers  of  North  Wales— 
Irish  drift 

Amono  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs  in 
part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period.  I 
shall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  Finland 
and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and  the  low 
countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced  southwards  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  This  formation  consists  of  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid  of  stratifica- 
tion, for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  To  this  unstratified  form 
of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  till  has  been  applied  in  Scotland.  It  gen- 
erally contains  numerous  fragments  of  rocks,  some  angular  and  others 
rounded,  which  have  been  derived  from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fos- 
siliferous,  volcanic,  and  hypogene,  and  which  have  often  been  brought 
from  great  distances.  Some  of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous 
size,  several  feet  or  yards  in  diameter ;  their  average  dimensions  incre^is- 
ing  as  we  advance  northwards.  The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older 
formations ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must  hope 
to  derive  a  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  "  northern  drift," 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fnigments  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many  hundred  miles,  the 
bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the  ruins  of  subjacent  or 
!ieighboring  rocks  ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of  red  siiudstone,  white  in 
a  chalk  country,  and  gray  or  black  in  a  district  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

The  fundamentiil  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  rcjx)ses,  if  it 
consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of  perma- 
nently retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have  l)een  imprinted 
upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits  parallel  strize  and 
furrows  having  a  detenninate  direction.  This  direction,  both  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  is  eWdently  connected  with  the  coui"se  taken  by  the 
erratic  bl«x:ks  in  the  same  distinct  being  from  north  to  south,  or  if  it  be 
20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north,  always  corresponding  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  large  angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled. 
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These  stones  thcmselvw  also  are  ofUn  fiuTowed  and  wratohed  on  moK 
than  one  side. 

In  explanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  atndent  to  what  ww 
said  of  the  action  of  glaciere  and  icebergs  In  the  Principles  of  Geology 
(eh.  iv.).  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  Blonea,  frozen  into  a  moring  maaa  of 
ice,  and  puslied  along  under  the  pressure  of  that  mass,  scoop  out  long 
rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  sul^acent 
•olid  rock.     (See  fig.  108.)     Smaller  scnitches  and  strira  are  made  on 


the  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  tlie  hardest  min- 
erals, just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The  recent  polishing  and  striation 
•^f  limestone  by  coast-ice  carr)-iiig  bouldpra  even  as  far  south  as  the  coast 
oi  Denmark,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Forch hammer,  and  helps  ns  to 
coneeive  how  Inrge  icebergs,  running  aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may 
proiluce  similar  furrows  on  a  grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  drilling 
along  in  latitudes  60°  and  70*^  N,,  which  rose  above  tlie  surface  from 
100  to  200  feet,  and  measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rocic,  of  such 
thickness  that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  60,000  to  100,000 
tons.*  A  similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  bouldera  included  in  ice  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  thwe  icebergs  was  encountered  in 
1B39,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles  from 
any  known  land,  sidling  northwards,  with  a  large  erratic  block  firmly 

•  Voy»gesin  1822,  p.  238. 
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frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  long  and  straight 
grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency,  we  must  remember  that  these  float- 
ing islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep  under  water,  so  that 
they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds  and  waves  even  in  the 
strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the  magnitude  commonly 
attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  navigators  was  exaggerated,  but 
now  it  appears  that  the  popular  estimate  of  their  dimensions  has  rather 
fallen  within  than  beyond  tlie  truth.  Many  of  them,  carefully  measured 
by  the  officers  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were 
between  100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
length.  Captain  d'UrWlle  ascx^rtained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  float- 
ing in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with 
walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must, 
according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be  from  six  to  eight 
times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so  that  the  mechan- 
ical power  they  might  exert  when  fiurly  set  in  motion  must  be  prodigious.* 
A  large  proportion  of  these  floating  masses  of  ice  is  supposed  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  terrestrial  glaciers,f  but  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  by 
the  drifting  of  snow  frx>m  the  land  over  the  frozen  siuface  of  the  sea. 

We  know  that  in  Switzerland,  when  glaciers  laden  with  mud  and  stones 
melt  away  at  their  lower  extremity  before  reaching  the  sea^  they  leave 
wherever  they  terminate  a  confused  -heap  of  unstratified  rubbish,  called 
"  a  moraine,"  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  all  the  rocks  with 
which  they  were'  loaded.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  formation 
of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  the  liquefaction  of  icebergs,  in  tranquil 
water.  But,  should  the  action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points  or 
at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials  will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  ar- 
ranged in  layers  according  to  their  relative  weight  and  size.  Hence  there 
will  be  passages  from  till,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the  boulder 
formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in  Norway  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  outstanding  ridges  of  rock  are 
oflen  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed  on  the  north  side,  or  on  the 
side  facing  the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  which  is  usually  steeper  and  often  perpendicular,  called  the  "  lee- 
side,"  such  superficial  markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  collec- 
tion on  this  lee-side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments. 
In  explanation  we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when 
still  submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards,  when  the  land 
was  upheaved,  of  coast-ice  which  ran  aground  upon  shoals,  or  was  packed 
on  the  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  the  sea- 
ward slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel  and  boulders  might  be  heaped  up 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Northern  origin  of  erratics, — That  tlie  eiratics  of  northern  Europe 
*  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  Joom.  Nat  Hist.  1844.         f  PriDciples,  ch.  xv. 
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haTe  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite,  for 
example,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  agree  pre- 
cisely in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Finland; 
while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap,  strewed  over  the 
low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Hoktein,  and  Denmark  are  identical 
in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks  are 
carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than  the  larger ; 
the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles  from  the  nearest 
rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direction  having  been  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian  mountains  over  the  seas  and 
low  lands  to  the  southeast.  That  its  accumulation  throughout  this  area 
took  place  in  part  during  the  post-pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  super- 
position at  several  points  to  strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  European  Ri^a,  MM.  Murchison  ani  De  Vemeuil  found  in 
1840,  that  the  flat  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a 
distance  of  600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar 
to  those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder  forma- 
tion, containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  observed,  in 
1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurs  a 
layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  spe- 
cies, intermixed  with  some  proper  to  freshwater.  The  maiine  shells  arc  all  of 
dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised 
more  than  100  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the 
most  part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  tlie  time  when  the 
neighboring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.*  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take 
place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea, 
but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remarkable 
feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the  Baltic  from  the 
North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one-fourth  of 
the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also,  recent  shells 
have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated  with  the  boulder 
day. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in  size 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The  same 
observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  tlie  average  bulk  of  the  Scandinavian 
boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the  south  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia.  This  phenomenon  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands  floating  in  a  sea  of 

*  See  paper  by  the  author,  PbiL  Trans.  1886.  p  15. 
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DOW  inhabit  more  northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find 
living  representatives  of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distance  to 
which  erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
course  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the  present 
position  of  hill  and  valley,  favors  the  idea  that  ice-rafts  rather  than  gla- 
ciers were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The  Grampians  in  For- 
farshire and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  To  the 
southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  Strathmore,  and  to  the 
south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills^  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  and 
upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone 
and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations,  are  found  huge  angular  fragments 
of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others  15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been 
conveyed  for  &  distance  of  at  least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian 
rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been 
left  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strath- 
more. 

Still  feuther  south  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mr.  Maclaren  has  observed  a  fragment  of  mica-schist 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this  for- 
mation being  50  miles  distantf 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof  E.  Forbes  to  contain  a  much  smaller 
number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  British  seas,  and  to 
have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than  the  Older  Pliocene  fauna 
of  the  crag  which  preceded  it  Yet  the  species  are  nearly  all  of  them 
now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern  seas,  the  shells  of  more 
arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  wide  spread 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from  north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  by  no  means  be  explained  by 
imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a  deep 
sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  contrary, 
many  species  were  littoral,  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow  sea,  not 
above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  lived,  according  to  Prof.  E. 
Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  formation 
displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both  angular 
and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  remote.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex,  containing  stones  from 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and  from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk, 
all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together  with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  A  fine  example  of  this  singular 
mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs  of  London,  being  seen  on  the 
summit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate.     But  south  of  London  the  northern 

•  See  above,  section,  p.  48.  f  Oe6\.  of  Fife,  Ac  p.  220. 
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drift  is  wanting,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift, — ^The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advantageous- 
ly in  England  than  in  the  clifis  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between  Happisbuigh 
and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary  height  of  from  50  to 
70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The 
name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it  by  those  who  supposed  it  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  a  sudden  and  transient 
deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  substituted  by  those  who  reject  this 
hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay, 
loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified,  in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Peb- 
bles, together  with  some  large  boulders  of  granite,  porphyry,  green- 
stone, lias,  chalk,  and  other  transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially 
through  the  till.  That  some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came 
from  Scandinavia  I  have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course 
of  the  continuous  stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Den- 
mark, and  across  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land. We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern 
coast,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
from  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  souioeB 
whence  they  came. 

White  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
difk  No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift,  which  can  positively 
be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accumulation  ;  but  at  some  points  it  ovediei 
a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at  others  it  is  blended 
with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to  conclude  that  both  were 
contemporaneously  deposited. 


Fig.llfl. 


Orayel 


The  shaded  portion  consists  of  Freshwater  beda^ 
Intercalation  of  ft^ehwater  beds  and  of  boulder  clay  and  sand  at  Mondeelej. 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark  mass 
mdicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain  much  vege- 


Flg.  117. 


^ 


PaMUna  marginata^  Miohaad.    (P.  minuta^  Strickland.) 
The  middle  flgore  is  of  the  natural  ilse. 
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table  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layera.  The  imbedded  shellB  be- 
long to  the  genera  PlanorbiSj  Lymnea^  Paludina,  Uhio,  Cyclas^  and 
others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Paludinay  now  inhabiting 
France.    (See  fig.  117.) 

The  CycUu  {^,  118)  is  merdy  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  common 
Eaoglish  species.    The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera  Pike,  Perch, 

Fic.iie. 


Off  dot  {Pitidium)  amnUsa^  yar.  f 
The  two  middle  flgnree  ar«  of  the  nataral  liM. 

Roach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells ;  but  the  species  are  not  con- 
sidered by  M.  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  known  British  or  European 
kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  clif&  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows : — ^First,  chalk ; 
secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the  Norwich 
Crag,  hereafter  to  be  described;  thiidly,  the  freshwater  beds  already 
mentioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drift  Immediately  above  the  dialk,  or  crag, 
when  that  is  present,  is  found  here  and  there  a  buried  forest,  or  a  stra- 
tom  in  which  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stand  in  their  natural  position, 
the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and  imbedded  with  their 
branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  strata  of  the  over- 
ijring  boulder  formation  have  often  undergone  great  derangement  at 
points  where  the  subjacent  forest-bed  and  chalk  remain  undisturbed. 
There  are  also  cases  where  the  upper  portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has 
been  greatly  deranged,  while  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued 
horizontal     Thus  the  annexed  section  (^,  119)  represents  a  cliff  about 

F1C.US. 


Cliff  60  feet  high  between  Baeton  Gap  tod  Mondesley. 

50  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  tillj  or  unstratified  clay,  contain- 
ing boulders  having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  con- 
formably beds  of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand 
and  loam  20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  gravel.  Now 
the  curves  of  the  variously  colored  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
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are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimeB  find  portions  of 
them  which  maintain  their  verticality  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  bat 
they  have  also  been  folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  con- 
tinuous layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicular  boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a  cen 
tral  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig  120,  where  the  strata  seem  bent  round  a  small 


Fig.  in 


FIg.l». 


*> 


Folding  of  Um  stmts  beMreen  East 
and  West  Ronton. 


Section  of  concentric  beds  west  of  Cromer. 

1.  Bine  cisj.  8w  Yellow  Brad.        • 

i.  White  sand.  4.  Striped  loam  and-daj. 

5.  Laminated  bhie  day. 


mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  %.  121,  where  the  blue  clay.  No.  1,  is  in  the 
centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  coiled  round  it ;  tha 
entire  mass  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height  This  appearanoe  of 
concentric  arrangement  around  a  nucleus  is,  nevertheless,  delusive,  being 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds  bent  into  a  convex  shape ;  and  that 
which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in  fact,  the  innermost  bed  of  the  series, 
which  has  become  partially  visible  by  the  removal  of  the  protuberant 
portions  of  the  outer  layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted  drift 
reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having  a  level  sur- 
face. Tliese  phenomena,  in  themselves  sufficiently  difficult  of  explanation, 
are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occasional  inclosure  in  the  drift 
of  huge  fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  diameter.  One  striking  in- 
stance occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where  an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk, 
between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical 
layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel.     (Fig.  122.) 

This  chalky  fi-agment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  which  have 
been  included  in  the  drift;,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their  present 
position.  The  level  surface  of  the  chalk  in  situ  (d)  may  be  traced  for 
miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent  movements  to 
which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in  which 
the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.     It  may  be  answered  that,  if 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  drift  of  East  Norfolk,  see  a  paper  by  the  author, 
Phil  Mag.  Na  104,  May,  1840. 
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we  conceive  the  till  and  its  bouliiere  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present 
place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  strand- 
ing of  ic«-island3.  We  learn  from  the  observaUons  of  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpaon  in  the  polar  regions,  that  such  islands,  when  they  run  aground, 
push  before  them  large  mounds  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  they  often  cause  great  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming  the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  sub- 
merged banks,  the  inferior  portions  of  the  same  remaining  unmoved. 
Or  many  of  the  complicated  cun-atures  of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and 
gravel  may  have  been  due  to  another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of 
icebe^  and  coast-ice  in  which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice, 
aaow,  and  mud,  together  with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cli£^  may 
have  become  interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capeize  when 
afloat,  and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associft- 
led  ice  naa  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  Irozen  con- 
glomerate of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,*  alter- 
nate layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during  the  lique- 
&ction  of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  meet  fantastic  and 
anomalous  poMtiona,  while  the  strata  below,  and  tboee  afterwards  thrown 
down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontal. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  some  of  these  bendings 
may  have  been  produced.  When  a  railway  embankment  is  thrown 
across  a  marsh  or  across  the  bed  of  a  drwned  lake,  we  frequently  find 
that  the  foundation,  con^sting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or  of  quicksand 
and  mud,  gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embankment  is  raised  at  the 
top.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  yards, 
in  some  neighboring  part  of  the  morass,  a  squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata, 
the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on  the  volume  and  weight  of  mate- 

■  Quart  Jooni,  OeoL  3oc  vol  vu.  p.  as. 
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rials  heaped  upon  the  embankment  In  1852  I  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  such  a  downward  and  lateral  pressure,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston 
(U.  S.),  near  the  South  Cove.  With  a  view  of  converting  part  of  an  es- 
tuary overflowed  at  high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had  thrown  into  it  a 
vast  load  of  stones  and  sand,  upwards  of  900,000  cubic  yards  in  volume. 
Under  this  weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Mean- 
while the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of 
salt-water  plants,  only  visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually  up- 
ward, in  the  course  of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  six  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or  six  anticlinal 
folds,  and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  of  salt-marsh  plants, 
mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of  sea  shells,  such  as  Afya 
arenaria,  Modida  plicatula,  Sanguinolaria  fusca^  Nassa  obsoleta,  Natica 
triseriatck,  and  others.  In  some  of  these  curved  beds  the  layers  of  shells 
were  quite  vertical.  The  upraised  area  was  75  feet  wide,  and  several  hun- 
dred yards  long.  Were  an  eqaal  load,  melted  out  of  icebergs  or  coast-ice 
thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  a  sea,  consisting  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  similai 
disturbances  and  contortions  might  result  in  some  adjacent  pliant  strata, 
yet  the  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and  newer 
formations,  perfectly  horizontal,  might  be  afterwards  superimposed. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew,  there  must  have  been 
dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so  as  to 
allow  a  mass  of  stratiled  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and  more  in 
diiekness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the  cliffs  by  the  sea 
in  modern  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest  was  not  formed  along  the 
present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a  subsidence  of  several  hundred 
feet  since  the  commencement  of  the  drift  period,  after  which  there  must 
have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  same  ground ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Nor- 
folk is  now  again  so  high  as  to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low 
water ;  and  this  same  upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  till, 
which  is  conceived  to  have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with 
£&T  inland,  and  on  the  summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  contains 
in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various  heights, 
from  100  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come  partly  from 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of  Scotland. 

But  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  **  Northern  drift;," 
with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  altitude.  On 
Moel  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met  with  shells  of 
the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height  of  1392  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighborhood  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the  glacial 
period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofe  yet  discovered  in  the  British 
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Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published  in  1842  his  reasons  foi 
believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  Caernarvonshire  were  former 
ly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  radiated  from  the  central  heights  through 
the  seven  principal  valleys  of  that  chain,  where  striae  and  flutings  are  seen 
on  the  polished  rocks  directed  towards  as  many  different  points  of  the 
compass.  He  also  described  the  "  moraines"  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and 
the  rounded  ^  bosses'*  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  such  as 
the  action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over  a 
foundation  of  hard  stone.  Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Pro£  Ramsay, 
have  confirmed  Dr.  Buckland's  views  in  regard  to  these  Welsh  glaciers. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologists  should  discover  proofs  of 
icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  British  Isles 
in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  sometimes  meeting  with  the  signs  of 
contemporaneous  glaciers  which  covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation 
between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  "  drift'*  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and  fossil  re- 
mains as  in  Scotland  and  England ;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  that  island. 
Prof.  E.  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some  shells  which  show  that 
the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  inhabited  by  a  more  southern  fauna. 
Among  other  species  in  the  south,  they  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere 
the  occurrence  oi  Nucula  Cobboldice  (see  fig.  125,  p.  156)  and  Turritella 
incrassata  (a  crag  fossil) ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Ftisus,  and  a  Mitra 
allied  to  a  Spanish  species.^ 
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Difficulty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  glacial  hypothesis  was 
adopti^d — Eflfects  of  intense  cold  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  alluvium—- 
Analc^y  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Europe — Bayfield 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada — Great  subsidence  and  re-elevation  of  land  from  the 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift — Mastodon  gigantcus  in  United  States — Many  shells  and  some 
quaihupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Alps  an  independent  centre  of  dispersion 
of  erratics — Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura^ — Whether  transported  by  glaciers  or 
floating  ice — Recent  transportation  of  erratics  from  the  Andes  to  Chiloe — Me- 
teorite in  Asiatic  drift 

It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of 
them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of  "  the  drift" 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  remains,  leading  us  to 
refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  If,  then,  we  encounter  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  the  interpretation  of  monuments  relating  to  times  so  near  our 
own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  date  they  are  involved  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity— the  student  may  ask,  not  without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can 
hope  to  decipher  the  records  of  remoter  ages. 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  voL  L  p.  877. 
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To  remove  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  what 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  "  erratic  formation,"  as  some 
call  it,  is  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  U  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  Tliese 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct  views 
which  a  wnder  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest. 

The  term  "  diluvium"  was  for  a  tmie  the  popular  name  of  the  boul- 
der formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  to  the  deluge,  while 
others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a  series 
of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or 
by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over 
the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy 
stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and 
imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  striae. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  times  than  at  former  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest  intensity 
in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the 
boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even  the  southern  ex- 
tension of  the  drift,  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the  Alps  and  the 
surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round  the  highest  parts  of 
the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  confirms  the 
glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  transportation  of  stony  frag- 
ments to  great  distances,  and  the  striation,  polishing,  and  grooving  of 
solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately  connected  with  accumula- 
tions of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
climate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
glacial,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  and  erratics  are  traced  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  whereas 
such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the  equatorial  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross  the  southern  tropic,  and 
reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  encounter  the  boulder  formation, 
between  the  latitude  41°  S.  and  Cape  Horn,  with  precisely  the  same 
characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe.  The  evidence  as  to  climate 
derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the  drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions  above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits 
of  the  species  of  moUusca  being  accurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as 
they  belong  to  species  still  living,  and  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide 
range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
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considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
owing  probably  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of  things  would 
generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed  farther  on  the  en- 
tire modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce  in  the  operation  of 
those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as  most  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  alluvium.  A  large  part  of  the  materials  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  rocks,  which  in  warm  climates  would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  be 
regularly  stratified  by  marine  currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences, 
assume  a  superficial  and  alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried 
&rther  from  a  coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead 
of  dense  stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  hmited  areas,  along  the  borders 
of  continents, — ^nearly  the  whole  materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  would  be 
conveyed  by  ice  to  equal  distances,  and  huge  fragments,  which  water  alone 
could  never  move,  would  be  borne  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  having 
their  edges  worn  or  fractured ;  and  the  earthy  and  stony  masses,  when 
melted  out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  be  scattered  at  random  over  the  sub- 
marine bottom,  whether  on  mountain  tops  or  in  low  plains,  with  scarcely 
any  relation  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  settling  on  the  crests  or 
ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil  water  as  readily  as  in  valleys  and  ravines. 
Occasionally,  in  those  deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ocean,  never 
reached  by  any  but  the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  the 
bottom  would  become  densely  overspread  by  gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the 
40th  and  even  d8th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we  meet 
with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  European 
boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for  great  distances 
from  north  to  south ;  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock  is  smoothed, 
striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  till  containing  boulders  is  asso- 
ciated with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils. 
Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still  living  in  northern  seas, 
and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude  farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of 
the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  off 
the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  soutliem 
extremity  of  its  course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for 
example  at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41^  N.,  where,  according 
to  MM.  Redfield  and  Desor,  Ventis  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species 
of  shells  b^n  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the  isother- 
mal hues,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature.  It  seems  that 
formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fosdls  in 
Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  marine 
shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea  (between 
100  and  VOO  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the  grooved  and  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport,  near  Quebec,  in  lat  47°,  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighborhood  a  height  of 
200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed  through 
some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not  have  been 
propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  Uie  accompanying  fragile  shells 
are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain  Bayfield, 
writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting  ice,  like 
similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the  St  Lawrence.f 
I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed  section,  fig.  123, 


K.  Mr.  Bfland*!  house.  d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  qroiite,  Ae. 

h.  Claf  and  sand  of  higher  grounds,  with  e.  Yellow  sand. 

Oaxicava^  Ac  b.  Laminated  claj,  85  fbet  thkk. 

Q.  Gravel  with  boulders.  A.  Horixontal  lower  Silurian  stratiL 

/    Mass  of  Saaeieava  mgoM^  12  feet  thick.  B.  Valley  re-excarated. 
0.   Sand  and  loam  with  Mya  trunoata^ 

Scalaria  Grctniandicc^  Ac 

which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of  the  drift  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  B  waa 
once  filled  up  with  the  beds  b,  c,  rf,  e,  /,  which  were  deposited  during  a 
period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the  higher  country  (A)  was 
submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The  partial  re-excavation  of  B 
took  place  when  this  region  was  again  uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its 
present  height  Among  the  twenty-three  species  of  fossil  shells  collected 
by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport,  all  were  of  recent  northern  species, 
except  one,  which  is  unknown  as  living,  and  may  be  extinct  (see  fig. 
124).  I  also  examined  the  same  formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs  of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of 
loam  are  filled  with  great  numbers  of  the  Mytilus  eduliSj  or  our  common 
European  mussel,  retaining  both  its  valves  and  purple  color.  This  shelly 
deposit,  containing  Saxicava  rugosa  and  other  characteristio  marine  sheUs, 

♦  GeoL  Trans.  2d  series,  vol  vi.  p.  186.    Bir.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  had  arrived  at 
similar  conclusioDs  as  to  climate  from  the  shells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  depositsi 
t  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  No.  68,  p.  119. 
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also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks,  and  their 
striae  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  submergence  of  the 
land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its  present  outline  of  hill 
and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its  re-emergence  from  the  ocean. 
When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking,  the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered 
with  islands  of  floating  ice  coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they 
grounded  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials 
of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay  strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all 
angular  and  projecting  points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard 
stone,  frozen  into  the  lower  surface*  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out 
grooves  in  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but 
no  flood  of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  de- 
tritus or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce 
such  long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.f 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N.  America  and 
Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a  polished  and  furrowed 
surfiEice  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging  us  to  imagine,  as  some 
think,  Uiat  the  polishing  and  grooving  action  was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in 
date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics.  During  the  successive  depres- 
sion of  high  land,  varying  originally  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  every  portion  of  the  surface  would  be  brought  down 
by  tarns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast- 
line, and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and  at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the 
stranding  upon  it,  year  after  year,  of  large  masses  of  coast-ice,  and  occa- 
sional icebergs,  might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By 
the  constant  depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each  outer 
zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to  be  no  longer  grated  upon 
by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas  would  then  simply  serve  as 
receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  dropped  from  melting  ice,  perhaps 

*  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol  il  p,  141.  f  Ibid.  p.  99,  chap.  zix. 
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to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all  inhabited  by  testacea  and  zoophytes.  Mean- 
while, during  the  formation  of  the  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in 
deeper  water,  the  smoothing  and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would 
still  go  on  elsewhere  upon  and  near  the  coast  in  fiiU  activity.  If  at  length 
the  subsidence  should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  eardi^s 
crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would  be  slowly  re- 
converted into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emerging,  would  then  for 
a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents,  so  that 
its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed,  would  have  its  materials  re- 
aiTanged  and  stratified.  Streams  also  flowing  from  the  land  would  in 
some  places  throw  down  layers  of  sediment  upon  the  till.  In  that  case, 
the  order  of  superposition  will  be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and 
gravel  occasionally  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossilifei^ 
ous  mass,  called  till,  for  the  most  part  of  much  older  date  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with  angular  erratics,  or  with  boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly, 
beneath  the  whole,  a  surface  of  polished  and  ftirrowed  rock.  Such  a 
succession  of  events  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  travelled  blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from 
the  North  Pole  southwards,  but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases 
served  as  independent  centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present 
the  most  conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift  whidi 
are  worn  flat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being  at  the  same 
time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  hava  been  so  shaped 
in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they  were  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Charles 
Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  project  from  the  coast  into  a  sea 
between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that  numbers  of  striated  pebbles 
or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  overhanging 
masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to  fall  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above  the 
sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled  sands,  and 
the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and  the  foot-tracks 
of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other  superficial- 
markings,  are  all  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  on 
a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No  shingle 
on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  striai,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to  have  lost  its  glacial 
markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  preserve 
organic  remains  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to  the 

*  BulletlD  Soc.  O^oL  de  France,  torn,  iv  2de  s^r.p.  1121. 
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absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accumulation 
of  boulders  melted  out  of  coast-ice  and  icebergs  may  take  place.  In  the 
iEgean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of  animal  life, 
according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of  about  300 
fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down,  just  as  vegeta- 
tion ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries.  Near  the  pole, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached  much  sooner  both 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  If  the  ocean  was  filled  with  floating  bergs, 
and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the 
glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the  sea  might  have  been  unin- 
habitable, or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living  beings.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some  fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the 
water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and  famines  have  been  caused  in  Ice- 
land by  the  stranding  of  icebergs  drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast, 
which  have  required  several  years  to  melt,  and  have  not  only  injured  the 
hay  harvest  by  cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish 
from  the  shore  by  chilling  and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long  before 
it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradually,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less  barren  of  organic 
remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest  period.  We  may  also 
expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  drift  during  the  whole  gla- 
cial epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate  association  of  transported  matter 
of  northern  origin  with  fossil-bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  fresh- 
water,  belonging  to  more  southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganteus  was  very  abundant 
after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of  this 
animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  occupying  hollows 
in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom'  even  of  small  ponds 
recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the  shell  marl.  I  ex- 
amined one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mastodon  had  been  procured  in 
the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty  earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the 
associated  freshwater  and  land  shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in 
the  same  district.  They  consisted  of  several  species  of  Lymnea,  of  Ph.- 
norbis  bicarinatuSj  Physa  heterostropha,  <fec. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface,  by 
a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which 
he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which  lay  about  10 
feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and  proved  the  correctness 
of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct  animal,  namely,  that  it 
had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant.  From  the  clay  in  the  interior 
witliin  the  ribs,  just  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of  vegetable  matter  were  extracted. 
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I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrey,  of  London,  for 
microscopic  examination,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of 
small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young 
shoots  of  the  white  cedar,  Thuja  occidentalism  still  a  native  of  North 
America,  on  which  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon 
once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and  it? 
height  12  feet  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right  side 
afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered  were  10  feet  long,  but 
a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of  these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly 
astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases,  as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.,  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingre- 
dients are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of  the  bone  remains  as  perfect^ 
and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost  as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone 
subjected  to  similar  treatment 

It  would  be  rash,  however  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  quadm- 
peds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly  in  a 
geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  deposit  in  the 
valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera  Afelama,  Lymnea, 
Planorbis,  Valvaia^  Cyclas,  UniOy  Helix^  <fec.,  all  of  recent  ^cies,  from 
which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below 
the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown 
down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  so  great 
a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have  occurred 
since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The  freshwater 
gravel  which  incloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modem  origin  than 
the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteVrS  in  the  post- 
glacial deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides  ohi- 
oensis,  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  and  the 
Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,"  and  other 
freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  skeletons 
of  tlie  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  Megatherium, 
Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  drift,  or  were 
of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still  open  to  discussion. 

•  See  Travel*  in  N.  America,  vol  L  chap.  iL,  and  Principled  of  Geol.  chap  xiv. 
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It  appears  dear,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  tertiary  fossils  of 
Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  in  North  America — ^that 
many  species  of  testacea  and  some  mammalia,  which  existed  prior  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  siirvived  that  era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  Elephas  primigeniua  and  Rhinoceros  tichorinus 
may  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or 
marine,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to 
them  in  the  sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are 
described.  The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate 
all  living  creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  i»  now  in  certain  parts  of 
Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but,  before 
we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and  of  the  whole  south- 
em,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Alpine 
erratics  were  transported  into  their  present  position.  It  must  not  be  foi^ 
gotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and  erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  pro- 
gress of  formation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding 
in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  Should  the  uneven  bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter 
converted  by  upheaval  into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed 
over  with  transported  fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  conti- 
nent, others  from  islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which 
must  now  be  centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in 
a  latitude,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Eng- 
land. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone  ol 
Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  we 
find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant  from  South 
Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea-beach,  lands  covered 
with  forests,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is  here  no  difference  of  lati- 
tude to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the 
absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  but  among  other  refrigerating  causes 
in  South  Georgia  may  be  enumerated  the  countless  icebergs  which  float 
from  the  antarctic  zone,  and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  surrounding  air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters  7  and  8, 
to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  of  climate  and  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean  annual  temperature, 
not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on  its  distribution  in  high 
or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  If,  for  example,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less  elevated  and  less  extensive  than 
now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole  was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the 
conditions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been 

the  reverse  of  what  we  now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the 

10 
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Off  ^ai»iirAT5a.  Sci:<Li»L  ubi  Swisaahmd^  mj  have  been 
hm  ^WsCf^i  th.tn  a:  pr««KL^  Be:  if  in  c*:<h  c-f  the  polar  regions  « 
eoffiHiirTkbi^  aj«»a  o^  ^tper^f;*!  -irr  Ia&I  «xs«cai.  foch  a  eamcmrreoee  of  re- 

frig«vanng  <rjfiiiiti*:>fks  in  bi:<ri  armc«p<Kf«»  m-ga;  hsTe  craOed  lor  n  time 
an  mu^tsty  of  «i>i>i  nerer  expa:*efK«d  «ince :  jjipI  soe^  probnblj  was  the 
itati^  of  things  dnring  that  pat*>d  of  <nbiDeTg«iMe  lo  wbich  I  have 
aHwi^  in  th»  chap««er. 

Alpime  erratic*. — Althongh  ihe  arcti-c  regions  cmatiuile  the  great 
eentre  from  which  erratics  haT«  traT«iI<d  sooihwaids  in  all  directions  in 
Europe  an*i  North  America,  yet  thef«  are  some  moutains^  as  I  hare 
already  stated.  like  those  c>f  North  Wales  and  the  Alpa,  which  hare 
serred  as  separate  and  independent  centres  ior  the  di^Krson  of  blocks. 
In  ina«tration  of  this  tacL  the  Alps  deserre  pardcnlar  attention,  not  only 
from  their  mafi:nitnde.  bat  becaose  they  lie  bevond  the  ordinarr  limits  of 
the  ^  northern  drift**  of  Europe,  being  situated  between  the  44th  and 
47th  degrees  of  north  ladtnde.  On  the  flanks  of  these  mountains^  and 
on  the  Snbalpine  ranges  of  bilk  or  plains  adjoining  them,  those  appear- 
ances which  hare  been  so  often  allnded  to.  as  disdngoishii^  or  accom- 
panying the  drift  between  the  50th  and  70th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a  nK>re  southern  country  their  most 
exa^erated  form.  Where  the  Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  Uo^ 
have  been  sent  forth,  as,  for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Rosa,  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  France.  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  while  in  districts  where  the  great  diain  sinks  in  altitude,  as 
in  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a 
few  only,  and  of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a 
distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Venetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  raust  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who  strengthened 
them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared,  in  1836,  his 
conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have  reached  as  far 
as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines  across  the  great 
valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  excursions  in  the  Alpe 
with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself  some  years  to  the  study 
of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable  description  of  them,  and 
of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action  of  great  masses  of  ice  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding  country.*  He  pointed 
out  that  the  surface  of  every  large  glacier  is  strewed  over  with  grave) 
and  stones  detached  from  the  surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  light- 
ning, or  avalanches.  And  he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding 
writers  the  long  lines  of  these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  and  are  called  the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ice  being  called  terminal  moraines.     Such  heaps  of  earth  and 

*  AgMtiz,  l^tud«8  tur.les  Glaciera,  and  Syst^me  GUuH^re. 
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boulders  every  glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves 
behind  it  when  retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower 
and  warmer  situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts 
so  rapidly  that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can 
advance  no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year, 
and  stiU  mo>«  so  fiom  century  to  century ;  one  example  behig  on  rLrd 
of  a  recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Venetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward  so  as  to  cover 
roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhehn  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which  a  gla- 
cier leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades,  and  among  these  the  most  promi- 
nent, as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  mounds  of  unstrati- 
fied  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into  hillocks, 
which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embankments  made 
to  dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers  were  formerly 
pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  as  proving  how 
&r  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries.  On  these  moraines  we 
see  many  large  angular  fragments,  which,  having  been  carried  along  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ice,  have  not  had  their  edges  worn  off  by  friction  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  bowlders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well 
rounded,  not  by  the  power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
ice,  which  has  pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  i^ainst  the  rocks 
flanking  the  valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures 
which  intersect  the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
whole  mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well 
rounded  or  ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which 
the  moraine  is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  oblitera- 
tion ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the  Alps  by 
the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These  temporary 
sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by  a  glacier 
which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons,  and  descendiug 
from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it  from  side  to  side. 
On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated  waters  are  let  loose, 
which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse  mound  of  gravel  and 
loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  mateiials  in  confused  and  irregular 
beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  where 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier  and 
are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the  mass 
glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost,  two  or 
three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and  the  larger 
blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock  on  their  lower 
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Bides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressare  and  propulsion  are  enormous,  the  sand, 
acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the  pebbles,  like  coarse  graverB, 
scratch  and  furrow  it;  and  the  large  stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it. 
Another  effect  also  of  this  action,  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  called  "  roches 
moutonn^es.''  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into 
the  shape  of  flattened  domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  sur&ce  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  ezpoeed  in  the 
open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for  ages  their 
polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  protected  by  m  cov- 
ering of  clay  or  turf^  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem  capable  of  endaring 
forever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  distances  beyond  theoL 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and  deep 
holes,  with  pohshed  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the  solid  rock, 
but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the  form  of  the 
surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade  could  ever  have 
existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  in 
Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giant  caldrons,  and  are  sometimes  10 
feet  and  more  in  depth  ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura  they  often  pass  into 
spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters.  We  learn  from  M* 
Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out  by  streanos  of  wmter, 
which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in 
the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.  Here  the  falling  water,  causing  the  gravel 
and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate,  cuts  out  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But 
as  the  glacier  moves  on,  the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.  The 
form  of  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving 
causes  the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  be  formed 
again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  loilge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice.  If 
the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large  angular 
fragments,  which  are  called  "  perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a  singular  situa- 
tion near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura, — Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above  enur 
merated, — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae,  cal- 
drons, and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also 
in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  50  miles  broad ;  and  almost  every- 
where on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley.  The 
average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is 
now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers,  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere 
similar  n[K)raine8,  and  the  same  polished  and  grooved  surfaces,  and  water- 
worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover,  which  cover  it^  present  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  astonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  tlian 
half  a  century.    No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontestable  tlian  that  these 
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angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came 
fix>m  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  50 
miles  and  upwards  across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  Talleys  of  the 
world,  so  that  they  are  now  lodged  on  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  a  chain 
composed  of  limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Alps.  Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so 
many  leagues,  has  justly  exqted  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as 
large  as  cottages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Pierre  k  Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake 
of  Neufehatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  dura  offer  an  exception 
to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics,  since 
they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  laigest  masses  of 
granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  60,000  and  60,000  cubic  feet 
of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  at  Devens,  near  Box,  which  has  travelled 
80  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic  feet,  its  angles  being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Von  Buch,  Escher,  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination  of 
the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western  Jura, 
near  Neufehatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Valais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the  small  cantons, 
Claris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  therefore,  of  these  three 
great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of  the  Alps  nearest  to  the 
localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  them,  as  if  they  had  crossed 
the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  length :  the  most 
western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhone ;  the  central, 
that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  that  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Reuss 
and  Limmat  The  non-intermixture  of  these  groups  of  travelled  frag- 
ments, except  near  their  confines,  was  always  regarded  as  most  enig- 
matical by  those  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  Saussure,  that  they  were 
all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  current  of  muddy  water  rushing  from  the 
Alps. 

M.  Charpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  Swiss 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
tiiese  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were 
formerly  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  suggested  that  the  whole  valley 
of  Switzerland  might  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet 
of  it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  two  chains  were  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  Such  an  hypothesis 
labors  under  this  difficulty,  that  the  difference  of  altitude,  when  distributed 
over  a  space  of  50  miles,  gives  an  inclination  of  no  more  than  two  de- 
grees, or  far  less  than  that  of  any  known  glaciers.  It  has,  however,  since 
received  the  able  support  of  Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  Alps,  published  in  1643. 

*  Archiac;  Hist  des  Progr^  Ac.  vol  ii  p.  249. 
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Ift  tL«  iLwrr  vkidi  I  feraMrir  KSmeel  >3ibs2t  wtA  Ifr.  Dtevm.* 

k  vw  fa$s»suii  due  tiii«  erra&s  mAj  Kare  l«e«fi  aaifanJ  bj  flottdiig 
ie«;  v^  dft  Jtza.  at  iL^  tane  who.  ibe  gntter  pAn  c<4f  dus  ctuiB.  and  tlie 
vinoue  of  tL«  Sviai  TiLer  to  the  soch.  v»  oSer  tLe  s«iu  At  *>*«t 
p<fy>i  tLi^  Alt»  iDJ(T  LaTe  acjdzk«>i  odIj  half  tbcir  preHU  ahhnde.  *^ 
floar  m  bAT«  c<«:Kr:nu«i  a  thaht  *&  rAr  as  th«  CLiliin  A^iek.  which, 
m  a  atdavlt  eofr^sipoDdicz  to  SwitxerlA&l  dc'V  saai  dovn  gboen  so 
tL«  he^  of  «T^  sooDd.  6«>m  wLkii  icebergs^  eoT<r6d  wick  blods  of 
grkLTt«.  m  &>«t««i  5«awar>L^  C^pposie  that  put  cf  Chifi  wk«i«  the 
gbckrs  aboioM  is  Btiiit«d  the  islai><i  of  Chillis.  100  miks  in  length,  with 
s  l«»d^hh  ^^  30  miles,  nmning  panlkl  to  the  cc*ctizk«Dt.  Hie  channel 
vLkrh  «epdmu«§  it  from  the  nuin  land  is  of  oc^ikssd^m^^  d^ith.  and  25 
mi^A  broad.  Parts  r^  its  sar&ce.  like  the  adjace&t  oosst  of  Chili,  aie 
CFrerspTb^i  with  reomt  marine  shelK  showing  an  uphearal  of  the  land 
during  a  Terr  modem  period:  and  ben«ath  these  shdis  is  a  boulder 
^s^jioL  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  ^>and  large  trarelkd  l4oek^  One  groap 
of  fragmentJi  were  of  granite,  which  had  eTidentlj  come  from  the  Andea^ 
while  in  an<Aher  place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  m«c  with.  Their 
arrangement  maj  ha^e  been  doe  to  socoessiTe  crop«  of  icebergs  isNiing 
from  diflerent  soonds,  to  the  heads  d  which  glaciers  descend  frtm  the 
Andes.  TheK  icebergs  taking  their  d^iartnre  year  after  year  from  distinct 
pMntA,  may  ha^e  been  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct  groups^  in 
bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  off  the  coast,  so  that  the  stones  trans> 
ported  by  them  migfat  hereafter  af^>ear,  some  on  hilk  and  others  in  ralleTa^ 
•hoald  tLat  country  and  the  be<i  of  the  adjac«;Dt  a«:a  be  ever  upheaved.  A 
^^btinuaiice  iu  future  of  the  eleratory  moTement,  in  the  region  of  the  Andes 
and  of  ChiKie,  miglit  cause  the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude, 
and  give  to  Qjiioe  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise 
migtit  dry  up  the  channel  between  Ciiiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it 
would  then  represent  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of 
the^  change  all  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait,  having  in 
their  turn  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by 
coa^t'ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating  on 
the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  h\  no 
means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the  land 
acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the  Jura 
itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps,  which 
had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  the  period  of 
upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  vallep  than  now. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these  glaciers  may  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have  receded  in  the  Alps 
to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in  both  districts  those 
moraines  which  now  attest  the  greater  extension  of  the  ice  in  former  times. J 

*  See  Element*  of  Geology,  2d  ed.  1841.  f  Darwin's  Journal,  p  28S. 

X  More  recently  i:>ir  R.  MurchiBon,  having  revisited  the  AlpA,  has  declared  his 
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Meteorites  in  drift. — ^Before  ooDcluding  my  remarks  on  the  northern 
drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  fact  recently  announced,  the 
discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the  alluvium  of  North- 
em  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1641  (p.  314),  cites  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miuer  of  the  finding  of  a 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai.  Some 
small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold-washings 
of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though  they  attracted 
attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  broken  off  from  the 
tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth  of  31  feet  5  inches  from 
the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron  we'2:hing  1*7^  pounds,  of  a 
steel-gray  color,  somewhat  harder  than  ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analyzing 
it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  aa 
usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit 
where  the  gravel  rested  on  a  fiaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  gold,  occurs  in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of 
tiiat  extensive  auriferous  formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
the  Rhinoceroe  ticharhintUj  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No 
sufficient  data  are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of 
Post-Pliocene  or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks,  for^ 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea  (and  it 
IS  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal),  being  chiefly 
composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon,  and  other  cast-iron  imple- 
ments which  have  been  buried  for  a  few  hundred  years  off  our  English 
coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  entirely,  turning  the  sand  and  grav^ 
which  inclosed  them  into  a  conglomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of 
iron.  In  like  manner  meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  some- 
what checked  by  the  alloy  of  nickel,  conld  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret,  or  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The- 
greater  the  antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and 
cooled,  permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere 
or  mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered;  but  the  preservation  of  the  andent 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious  bodiesy 
renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods  less  hope- 
less than  we  might  have  anticipated. 

opinioD  that  "  the  great  granitic  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  were  translated  to  the  Jura 
when  the  intermediate  country  was  under  waterJ* — Paper  read  to  OeoL  Soa 
Loodoiv  May  80^  1849. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

NEWER   PUOCENE    STRATA    AND    CAVERN   DEPOSITS. 

Chronological  daMificatioo  of  PleiBtocene  formations,  why  difficult — Freahwater 
deposits  in  valley  of  Thames — In  Norfolk  cliffs — In  Patagonia — Comparative 
longevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — Fluvio-marioe  crag  of 
Norwich — Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elevation — Alternation  of  marine  and  volcanic  forraations^Proofs  of  slow  aocn- 
mulation — Qreat  geographical  changes  in  Sicily  since  the  living  fauna  and  flora 
began  to  exist — Osseous  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sicily — Kirkdale — 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provinces  of  living  vertebrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  species  of  the  Pliocene 
periods — Extinct  struthious  birds  of  New  2^aland — Teeth  of  fossil  quadrupedsL 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the  dose 
of  the  Newer  Pliocwie  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other  deposits  of 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these  modem  forma- 
tions, especially  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare  deposits  of  marine 
and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the  ossiferous  contents  of 
caverns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluvium 
during  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata,  a 
stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fi-esb water 
deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above,  p.  80),  keeping 
them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subsequently  formed,  then  indeed 
the  task  of  arranging  chronologicjilly  the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous 
formations  mi^ht  have  been  easy,  even  though  many  species  were 
common  to  several  successive  groups.  But  when  there  have  been 
oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than  one  period, — when  the  same  surface 
has  sometimes  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests 
and  land  quadrupeds,  and  then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  each 
change  of  level  to  sedimentary  deposition  and  partial  denudation, — and 
when  the  drifting  of  ice  by  marine  ctirrents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch 
of  intense  cold,  has  for  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mode  of 
transport,  or  with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope 
speedily  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  sevtrral  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  andent 
fluviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  although 
the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent  species. 
At  Br^entford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth,  or 
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EUpJMS  primigenitM,  and  the  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus,  both  of  them  quad* 
nipeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hau*  have  been  found  preserved  in  the 
fix>zen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the  bones  of  an  hippopotr 
amus,  aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  reindeer,  and  great  cave-tiger 
or  lion.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found  fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general  specifically  with  the  fossil  bones 
detected  in  the  caverns  of  England.  When  we  6ee  the  existing  reindeer 
and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in  the  same  fiuviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted 
to  indulge  our  imaginations  in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions 
which  could  have  enabled  these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region. 
Wherever  there  is  a  continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equa- 
torial regions,  there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  oUsd 
arctic  species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species ;  and  if  one 
or  both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox,  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays  Thurrock, 
in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brentford,  although 
the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  identi- 
cal with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells,  however,  are  no  longer 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  Paludina  marginata  (fig.  117,  p. 
133),  now  living  in  France;  Unio  littoralis  (fig.  29,  p.  28),  now  inhab- 
iting the  Loire;  and  Cyrena  consobrina  (fig.  26,  p.  28).  The  lastr 
mentioned  fossil  (a  recent  Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant 
at  Grays,  and  deserves  notice,  because  the  genus  Cyrena  is  now  no  longer 
European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  [R.  leptarhinus,  see  fig. 
186,  p.  167),  is  of  a  diflferent  species  from  that  of  Brentford  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the  variety  called 
Eiepkas  meridionalis,  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen  and  H.  von  Meyer, 
two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the  Siberian  mammoth, 
although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct  With  the  above  mam- 
malia is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  major,  and  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  so  modern  and  northern  a  deposit  a  monkey,  called  by  Owen 
Macacos  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  137)  as  underlying  the 
drift  atghe  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  lignite 
and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur,  apparently  of 
the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It  has  sometimes 
been  called  "  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it,  which  stretches  out 
under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown  in  1820  by  a  bank  of 
recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged  up,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together  with  the  oysters,  above 

•  Morris,  GeoL  Soc  Proceed.  1849. 
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• 
2000  mammoths'  grinderB.*    Another  portion  of  the  same  oontiDuoiii 

stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and  other  places  on  the  coast, 

the  bones  of  a  gigantic  beaver  (Trogontherium  Cuvierii,  Fischer),  as  well 

as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and  both  species  of  rhinoceros,  R.  tieharhinus 

and  jR.  leptorhinus. 

In  studying  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils,  we 
have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the  mam- 
miferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  fix>m  the  recent  type 
when  traced  backwards  in  time.  I  have  before  hinted,  that  the  longevity  of 
species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of 
the  mollusca,  the  latter  having  probably  more  capacity  for  enduring  those 
changes  of  climate  and  other  external  circumstances,  and  those  revolutions 
in  the  organic  world,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  occur  un  the  earth's  surface. 
This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin 
found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America,  lat  39^  S.,  near  the  northern 
confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  mammiferous  genera 
Megatherium,  Mcgalonyx,  Toxodon,  and  others,  associated  with  shells, 
almost  all  of  species  already  ascertained  to  be  still  living  in  the  contigu- 
ous sea  ;f  the  marine  mollusca,  as  well  as  those  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the 
land,  having  died  out  more  slowly  than  the  terrestrial  mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  131)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till  near 
Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the  shells  are  for 
the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some  arctic  species; 
while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  supposed  to  be  extinct 
This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer  Pliocene. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Norwich, — At  several  places  within  five  miles 
of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  gravel, 
provincially  termed  "  crag,"  but  of  a  very  diflerent  age  fit)m  the  Suffolk 
crag,  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  fi^hwater 
shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  It  is  clear  that  these 
beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  They  form  patches  of  variable  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk, 
and  are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  flint  gravel.  The  sur&ce  of 
the  chalk  is  often  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the  Pkolai 
crispatay  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical 
cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  incumbent 
crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high 
and  low  water  on  the  British  coast  The  most  common  sheUs  of  these 
strata,  such  as  Fusus  striatiis,  Turritella  terebra,  Cardium  ed^,  and 
Cyprina  ialandica,  are  now  abundant  in  the  British  seas ;  but  wun  them 
are  some  extinct  species,  such  as  Nucula  Cobboldice  (fig.  125)  and  Tel- 
Una  obliqua  {^g,  126).  Natka  helicoides  {^g,  127)  is  an  example  of  a 
species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  living 
in  our  seas. 

Among  the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is   the  Mastodon 

•  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfolk.         \  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1,  pp.  9,  111. 
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*  (see  fig.  135,  p,  165),  &  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with 
ft  tooth  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Poatwick,  near  Norwich. 
Aa  this  speciea  has  also  been  found  in  die  Bed  Crag,  both  at  Sutton  and 
at  Felixslow,  and  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  charactorietio  of  fonatr- 
tions  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  may  poasibly  have  been  waahed  out  of 
the  Red  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  however,  respecting  the  authentidty  of  which  there 
■eems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  elephant,  hone,  pig,  deer, 
and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  146,  p.  167).  I  have  seen  the 
task  of  an  elephant  from  Bramertoo  near  Norwich,  to  which  many 
lerpnlie  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  'Diorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Soutbwold,  in  Suffolk,  this  fiuvio- 
marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cli£&,  consisting  of  sand, 
■hingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  strata  there  bear  the 
marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thickness  of  40  feet 
is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  lamelli-branchiate  shelb  have 
both  valvea  united,  although  mixed  with  land  and  freshwater  testacea, 
and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer. 
Captain  Alexander,  witii  whom  I  examined  these  strata  in  183S,  showed 
me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  shells,  in  which  he  had  found  a  large  specimen 
of  the  Fuiua  tirialut,  filled  with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was 
the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cyrtna  coruohrina  (fig.  26, 
p.  28),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a.  species  now  living  in 
the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  aa  older  Pliocene,  conceiving  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct ;  but  there  now 
■eems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  shells  obtained 
from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporary  fauna,  but  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "Red  Crag;"  while  other 
■pedes,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  lately  been  met  with  living 
in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  the  total  number 
of  marine  species  does  not  exceed  seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only 
are  extinct  Of  the  fourteen  associated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species 
appear  to  be  living.  Strata  containing  the  same  shells  aa  those  near 
Norwich  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

*  Owen,  Brit  Foia^  Msnun.  S7I.    Maaodott  lotigirattrit,  Eanp,  see  ibid.  . 
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Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily, — In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the  Newer 
Pliocene  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  stmctiire  of  the 
earth^s  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  as  in 
Sicily.  Tli^  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  itB  centre,  at  Caa- 
trogiovanni,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  They  consist  princi- 
pally of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  the  lower  aigillaoeoua,  both 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and  Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  die  best  aoooont 
of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central  Sicily  are  extinct  Of 
the  remainder,  which  still  live,  five  species  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited  Sicily  in  1828  I  estinoiated  the  pro- 
portion of  living  species  as  somewhat  greater,  partly  because  I  con- 
founded with  the  tertiary  formation  of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the 
base  of  Etna,  and  some  other  localities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved 
to  agree  entirely  with  the  present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual  pas- 
sage fix>m  beds  containing  70  per  cent  of  recent  shells,  to  those  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ;  but  his  tables 
appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generalization,  several  of  the 
places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet  furnished  no  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The  Sicilian  beds  in  question 
probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the  Norwich  Crag,  although 
a  geolo^t,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Pleistocene  formations  in 
the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and  very  incoherent  in  tex- 
ture, is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid 
and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists  in 
some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris, 
in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggregate  thick- 
ness amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually  occurs  in  regular 
horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  such  as 
those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns.  The 
fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation,  from  shells  retaining  portions 
of  their  animal  matter  and  color,  to  others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subappenine  hills, 
from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The  day 
sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary  beds 
are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the  most  part 
the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while  the  clay, 
sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course  of  deposition 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes  burst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that 
of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  recurred  again  and  again 
at  distant  intervals  of  time.     Volcanic  ashes  and  sand  were  showered 
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down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents  so  as  to  form  strata  of  tu^ 
which  are  found  intercalated  between  beds  of  limestone  and  clay  contain- 
ing marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet 
The  fissures  through  which  the  lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places 
forming  what  are  called  dikes. 

In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Lentini, 
a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of  volcanic 
rocks  covered  by  full  grown  serpuloe.  We  may  explain  the  origin  of 
these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic  islands  which 
may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the  waves,  as  Graham 
Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The  rounded  blocks  and 
pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled  for  a  time  on  the 
beach  of  such  temporary  Islands,  were  carried  at  length  into  some  tran- 
quil part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years,  while  the  marine  aerpuloB 
adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and  covering  their  surface,  as  they 
are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured  in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  peb- 
bles was  itself  covered  with  strata  of  shelly  limestone.  At  Vizzini,  a 
town  not  many  miles  distant  to  the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking 
proof  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which  these  modem  rocks  were  formed, 
and  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of 
distinct  sheets  of  lava.  A  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thick- 
ness rests  upon  a  current  of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  iden- 
tifiable with  our  common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again, 
is  superimposed  a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tnff  or  peperino. 
In  the  midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is 
seen  near  GaKeri,  not  far  horn  Vizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean  coral 
{Catyopkt/llia  ccespitom,  Lam.).     These  corals  stand  erect  as  they  grew ; 

Fig.  188. 


CaryopkyUia  ccupitota^  Lam.         {Cladocora  itMaria,  Milne  Edw.  and  Halme.) 

a.  Stem  with  joang  stem  growing  from  its  side. 

a*.  Yonng  stem  of  same  twice  magnified. 

I.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  the  base  of  a  lateral  branch ;  the  exterior 

ridges  of  the  main  branch  appearing  throujrh  the  lamellie  of  the  lateral  one. 
c  Transverse  section  of  same,  proving  l)y  the  integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  the 

lateral  one  did  not  originate  in  a  subdivision  of  the  animal. 
d.  A  branch,  having  at  its  base  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  corals  at 

its  upper  part 
€.  A  main  branch,  with  a  ftill  grown  lateral  one. 
/.   A  perfect  tenninal  star. 
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and,  filter  being  tntced  for  hundreds  of  jards,  are  again  fixmd  »t  a  oor- 
responding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

The  corals  are  usaaiij  branched,  but  not  bv  the  division  of  the  animab 
aa  some  have  supposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  young  indiriduak  to 
the  sides  of-the  older  ones;  and  we  must  understand  this  mode  of  in- 
crease, in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  retjuired  for  the  bnildiiur 
up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of  many  auco^ve  iten- 
erations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sidliut  atnta,  whidi 
still  oontiDue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  ta  mora  oonspio- 
nous,  from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  grest  scallop,  Ptcten 
jacobaui  (see  fig.  120),  now  so  common  in  the  neighboring  seaa.  We 
see  thb  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which  alternates  with  rolcanic  rocks  in 
the  country  between  Syracuse  and  Viizini,  often  at  great  heiriits  abova 
theaea. 


PedtHJatobtni*;  biilf  nit 


The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent  sheila, 
the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and  height 
above  tlie  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their 
origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began  lo  emerge,  the 
uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  deposited  under  water. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  antiquity,  we  must 
first  eiamine  singly  the  innumerable  minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  ii 
made  up,  the  successive  beds  of  shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomer- 
ates, and  sheets  of  lava;  and  we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  tame 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  LnnsclBle  for  (he  detail*  above  ^ven  reipectit^  the 
itrocture  of  this  coral 
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required  for  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys.  The  historical  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit 
in  this  computation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of 
Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having 
remained  to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonized  the 
island.  * 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to  another 
singular  and  unexpected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself 
having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  from  the  deep, 
but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together  beneath  the  waters. 
The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  this  opinion  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the  island  has  been  converted  from 
sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the 
living  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  We  may  therefore  presume 
that,  before  this  region  emerged,  the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and 
almost  all  the  same  animals  and  plants,  were  in  existence  which  now 
people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  other  lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar  or  indigenous  species,  and  those  whicJi 
are  now  established  there  must  be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre- 
existing lands,  just  as  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes 
and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which  are  un- 
ceasingly in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe.  It  is  clear 
that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive 
many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and  hence  those  innnmerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the  subjects  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over 
great  gpntinental  spaces.  It  is  obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and 
fluviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains, 
and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that 
are  destined  to  be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and^ 
in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and 
shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called 
into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the  globe. 

OSSEOUS  BRECCIAS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  CAVES  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Sicily. — Cavems  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
sea-cliflfs,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  75),  that  upon 
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a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  species,  rests  a 
breccia  (b,  fig.  93),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous  rock,  and  the 
bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cave.  Dr.  Philippi 
found  about  forty-five  marine  shells,  all  clearly  identical  with  recent 
species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incumbent  breccia  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth  (JS.  primigeniu8\  with  some  belonging  to 
an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species,  and  smaller  than  that 
usually  found  fossil.  (See  fig.  137.)  Several  species  of  deer  also,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  remains  of  a  bear,  were  discovered. 
These  mammalia  are  probably  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
described,  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns :  and  the  student  will  at  once  pei^ 
ceive  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  the  sta- 
lactite of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks,  must  be  re- 
ferable to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later  date.  The 
situation  of  one  of  these  caves,  in  the  valley  of  Sortino,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  section. 

Fig.  180. 


t  ^i>5oSto  In  caves.  [  c<»t*i°»n«  ^«  remains  of  qusdnipwis  for  the  mo§t  part  axtSnet 
C  Limestone  containing  the  remains  of  shells,  of  which  between  70  and  80  per  cent  are 


England, — In  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to  individuals  of  every 
age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  [Hywna  spelcea)  is  extinct,  and  was 
larger  than  the  fierce  fft/cena,  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it  most  re- 
sembled. Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot,  proved  that 
the  Hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact  attested  by  the  qua^ty  of 
their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the 
remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
wolf,  hare,  water-rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hya&naa ; 
and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through 
a  crust  of  stalagmite  which  covers  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it 
is  supposed  that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 
into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an  opinion 
quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British  islands, 
cf  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct,  while  the  others  still  survive 
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in  Europe.  They  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the  fossils  now  oc* 
cur  by  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generation  after  another,  in 
the  places  where  thej  lie  buried.  Among  other  arguments  in  fiivor  of  this 
conclusion  may  be  mentioned  the  great  numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer 
discovered  in  caves  and  in  freshwater  strata  throughout  £ngland.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  Assures  into  which  animals  have  &llen  from 
time  to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  alluvial 
matter  and  frtigments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  a  mass  which 
may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations.  Fre- 
quently we  discover  a  long  sidte  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow  and 
insular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  interior  of 
mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subterranean  channels  of 
springs  and  engulfed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the  Morea  are  now  car- 
rying bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  underground  passages  of  this  kind. 
Uf  at  some  friture  period,  the  form  of  that  country  should  be  wholly 
altered  by  subterranean  movements  and  new  valleys  shaped  out  by 
denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former  channels  of  these  engulfed 
streams  may  communicate  with  the  surface,  and  become  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which  quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  may  have  passed  successively  through 
these  different  conditions,  and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained 
open  to  the  day  for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  re- 
markable, that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil 
remains  of  mammalia  belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene 
epochs,  and  when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these 
agree  in  great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from  the 
roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiry.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  re- 
cently suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the  surface  of 
Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a  fertile  soil,  in 
which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying.  This  mould  or  humus, 
being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
solved by  rain.  The  rain-water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous 
limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with  the  calcareous  matter, 
and  forms  stalactite.  Such  facts  seem  to  imply  that  the  date  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  district  was  very  modem,  for  stalactite  could  not  begin  to  form 
until  the  emergence  of  the  cavernous  rock,  and  the  land  shells  and  land 
animals  are  usually  imbedded  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalactite  deposit 

Australian  cave-breccias, — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to  Eu- 
rope, but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  discovered  in 
fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in  character  with 
what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the 

*  Owen,  Brit  Foss.  Mam.  zzvi.  and  Backland,  ReL  Dil.  19,  24. 
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fragments  of  bone  and  rock  itre  firmly  bound  together  hy  a  red  ochreons 
cement 

Some  of  these  caves  have  been  eiamined  hy  Sir  T.  Wtohell  in  the 
Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river  Bdl, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquorie 
itaelf.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions  through  the 
rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and  the  roofi  and  floors 
are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  hones  are  often  broken,  but  do  not  seem 
to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie  imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but 
they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  ol 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Sypiynymntu, 
Phaiangiala,  PhMtcolmnyM,  and  Dasj/urus,  occur.  There  are  also  bones, 
Ibrmerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the  hippopotamus, 
and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now  referred  by  Mr.  Owen 
to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat. 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  larger  than  tiie 
largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia.  Hie 
annexed  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo  {Macro- 


put  alias,  Owen)  will  at  once  he  seen  tn  exceed  in  magnitude  the  oor- 
responding  part  of  the  largest  living  kimgtiroo,  which  is  repreaented  id 
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fig.  132.  In  both  these  specimens  part  of  the  eubetance  of  the  jaw  hat> 
been  broken  open,  so  aa  to  show  the  permanent  &lae  molar  (a,  fig.  131) 
concealed  in  the  socket  From  the  &ct  of  this  molar  not  having  been 
cnt,  we  learn  that  the  individual  was  young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first 
Hk  U3L  teeth.  In  fig.  133,  a  &ont  tooth  of  the  same  speues  of 
kangaroo,  is  represented. 

WUelher  the  breccias,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Wellington 
Valley,  appertain  strictly  to  the  Pliocene  period  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  until  we  are  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  until  we  learn  what  species  of  fossil  land  shells, 
if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of  the  same  caves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  quadrupeds 
of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  femily,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type  of 
organization  which  now  distinguinhes  the  Australian  mam- 
malia from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  fact  is 
one  of  many  pointing  to  a  genersi  law  deduciUe  from  the 
(basil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  of  the  eras  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  the  human,  namely,  that  the  present  geographical  distribution 
of  organic  forma  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  ex- 
isting specie*  ;  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or 
bmiliea  of  quadrupeds,  raollusca,  &c.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of 
land  and  sea,  b^an  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had 
been  introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr,  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  has 
called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of 
Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  tliosc  of  Australia  or  South  America.  We 
do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europxo- Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos 
or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  hy.-ena,  beav«r, 
hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterize  the  same  continent 

In  like  manner  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  tho  skeletons  of  Me- 
gatherium, Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Macrauchenia, 
and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  slotb,  armadillo,  eavy, 
capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadnimana,  also  associated  with  some 
of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  family  ot 
monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America.  That  the  extinct  fauna  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modern  has  been  shown  by  its  rela- 
tion to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing  with  tlioso  now  inhabiting  the 
Atlantic ;  and  when  in  Georgia  in  1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Mega- 
therium, Mylodon,  Ilarlanvs  americanus  (Owen),  JSquttt  curvidem,  and 
other  quadrupeds  allied  to  tlie  Pampean  type,  were  posterior  in  date  to 
beds  containing  marine  shells  belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the 
neighboring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon  (a 
genus  of  the  elephant  family),  and  the  horse,  which  were  simultaneously 
rej>re»ented  by  diflerent  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North  America,  and 
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South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no  means  inyalidate 
the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor  Owen,  "  that  in  the 
highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same  forms  were  restricted  to  the 
same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene  periods  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day." 

However  modem,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and  powerful 
than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not  a  few  of  the  specieB 
had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for  instance,  extended  from 
Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South  America,  between  latitudes  31^ 
and  39^  south,  to  corresponding  latitudes  in  North  America,  the  same 
animal  being  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  intermediate  country  of  Brazi], 
where  its  fossil  remains  have  been  met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  ele- 
phant, likewise,  of  Georgia  (Elephas  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a 
fossil  state  northward  from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat  33^  50'  N.  to  the 
polar  regions,  and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adapta- 
tion of  such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  die  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  Uie  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen  in 
the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that  these 
large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller  quadrupeds, 
some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have  all  died  out  together, 
while  the  land  shells  formerly  their  contemporaries  still  continue  to  exist 
in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may  feel  assured  that  these  minute  quad- 
rupeds could  never  have  been  extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country 
so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small 
and  great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  in- 
definite ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the  course 
of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  all 
other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of  any  living 
being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  eveiy  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils  of  the 
period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species  are  extinct, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zealand,  when  first 
examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  indigenous  land  quad- 
rupeds, no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ;  but  a  wingless  bird 
abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative  of  the  ostrich  family, 
called  Kivi,  by  the  natives  (Apteryx),  In  the  fossils  of  the  Post-Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  same  island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of 
kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  pro- 
digious number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  stra- 
thious  order,  called  by  Owen  Dinomis  and  Palapteryx^  which  are  en- 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  chaps,  xli.  to  xliy. 
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tombed  in  euperfida]  depoaite.  These  genera  comprehended  many  ape- 
dee,  some  of  which  were  4,  some  7,  othera  9,  and  others  11  feet  in 
height !  It  seems  doubtiul  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared 
the  land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  nevCT  studied  comparative  anatomy  it  may  seem 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  hone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  sldlfiil  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the  genus, 
and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged.  Although 
few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  be  the  result  of 
long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advantage 
from  learning  what  Is  comparatively  an  easy  l^k,  to  distinguish  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  mammah'a  by  the  forms  and  characters  of  their 
teetli.  The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  original  specimens,  may  be 
useful  in  asnsting  the  student  to  recognize  the  teeth  of  many  genera  most 
fiwiiieDtly  &>and  fbesil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  PostrPliooene  periods  :— 

FI»1S4. 


SftiuM  cabailut.'Ua.ieeaaHiatitnt); 
KCODd  molu.  Iira«rjii<r. 

a.  Qrindlng  inrfUi.  two-lhlrd)  D&t  stte. 

b.  Bld«  view  of  mow,  btlr  nu.  ilu. 
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a,  Culna  tmtb  or  tuBk  of  bear  (  Fmu  s.  Canine  tooUi  of  Uger  (mil  t^rft) ; 

tjMknt);  ftom  CAve  netr  JUega.  rvnnL 

b.  Molmt  of  L«ft  Bide,  apper  lav:  COB  (L  Outside  vlav  of  poaUrior  mete 

llilrd  or  dU.  Ilia.  tawarjair;  ODMblldofBitilM. 


iHid  Diolar,  left       T«tli  ol  t  new  tpedet  ot  A  rriaela  (field  DunM);  from  tba 
....._.     ^^j  Norwkh  Cfaa.    (B«  p.  155.) 

a.  Grindlofi  FurKa.  ft.  Slda  view  of  uma. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLDER  PLIOCRNE  AKD  MIOCENE  FORUATIONS. 
Strata  of  Suffolk  termed  Red  and  CoralliDe  Crag — FobbiIb,  and  proportion  of  rC' 
eeot  ipedea — Depth  of  aea  aod  climate — Rererence  of  Suffolk  Crag  to  tlie 
Older  Pliocene  period — Migratioa  of  many  ipef^icg  of  ehelU  soutliwardB  during 
the  t^laeial  period — Fouil  whalee — Antwerp  Crag — Subapennine  bade — Asti, 
Sienna,  Rome  —  Aralo-Caapian  formattoDa  —  Uioceae  formatjons  —  Falnoa  of 
Touraine — Depth  of  tea  and  littoral  character  of  founa — Tropical  climate  im. 
plii'd  bj  the  teataoea — Propoition  of  recent  apsdeg  of  ahalls — Faluns  more  an- 
cient than  the  Suffolk  Crag — Miocene  strata  of  Bourdeaux — of  the  Bolderber^ 
in  Belgium— of  North  Qermanj — Vienna  Basin — Piedmont — Molaaae  of  Swit- 
serlaod — Leaf-beda  of  Mull  in  Scotland — Older  Pliooue  and  Miuceoe  forma- 
tiona  in  the  UoiUd  SUtea— SevlLlik  HilU  tn  India. 

The  older  Pliocene  strata,  whicli  next  dnim  our  att«Dlion,  are  chiefly 
cotifined,  in  Great  Britain,  U>  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
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where,  like  the  Norwich  beds  already  described,  they  are  called  "  Crag," 
a  provincial  name  given  particularly  to  those  masses  of  shelly  sand  which 
have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to  fertilise  soils 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of  the  "  Red  Crag" 
in  Essex  to  the  Loudon  clay,  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying diagram  (fig.  148). 

Fig.  14a 
Crag.  London  C\§j.  Ohalk. 


These  deposits,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  appear  by  their  im- 
bedded shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth,  usually 
from  15  to  26  fathoms,  but  in  some  few  8jx)ts  perhaps  deeper.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may  have  extended 
40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  Crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which  lias 
been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The  upper 
deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional  intermixture 
of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  comminuted.  In  many 
places  fossils  washed  out  of  older  tertiary  strata,  especially  the  London 
Clay,  are  met  with.  The  lower  or  coralline  Crag  is  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent, ran^ng  over  an  area  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
l)etween  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly 
— a  mass  of  shells,  br}'ozoa,f  and  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a 
soft  building-stone.  At  Sud bourn,  near  Oxford,  where  it  assumes  this 
character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  t>een 
reached  at  the  deptli  of  50  feet.  At  some  places  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  corals 
placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  Crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
color  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  Coralline  by  its  white  color.  Both  for- 
mations are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Red  Crag  rarely  exceeding  40, 
and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20  feet.  But  their  importance  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata  or  its  geographical 
extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  organic  remains,  belonging 

*  Sec  paper  by  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq. ;  London  and  Ed.  PhiL  Mag.  Na  xxxvili. 
p.  81,  Aug.  1836. 

f  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  term  Bryozoum,  or  "  Moss-animal,''  for  the 
molluscous  or  ascidian  form  of  polyp,  characterized  by  having  two  openings  to 
tlie  digestive  sack,  as  in  Etchara^  Flustra,  Hetepora^  and  other  zoophytes  popu- 
larly included  in  the  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists  as  mollusca.  The 
term  Poli/zown^  synonymous  with  Bryozoum^  was,  it  seems,  proposed  in  1880,  or 
the  year  before,  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  but  is  less  generally  adopted.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  Zoantharia  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  or  the  true  corali^  have 
only  one  opening  to  the  stomach. 
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to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  liviDg 
creation  in  the  north  of  Europe  during  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

For  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  bryozoa,  and  cor- 
als of  the  deposits  in  Suffolk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Searles 
Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  230  species  from  the  Red,  and 
345  from  the  Coralline  Crag,  about  150  being  common  to  each.  The 
proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  new  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  about  10*  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  older  or  Coralline  about  60. 
When  I  examined  these  shells  of  Suffolk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Beck,  Mr.  Greorge  Sowerby,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent 
conchologists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predominated 
very  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchology  of  the  Arctic, 
Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many  of  the  species  for- 
merly known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and  supposed  to  have  died  out, 
have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state  from  depths  not  previously  ex- 
plored. Other  recent  species,  before  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest 
allied  Crag  fossils,  have  been  observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were 
procured,  to  be  liable  to  much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form, 
than  had  been  suspected,  and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently, 
the  Crag,  fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  re- 
cent fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had 
been  imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the  Eu- 
ropean type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  development 
of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or  to  the  sup- 
pression or  feeble  representation  of.  others.  The  indication  also  afforded 
by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  corresponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  clay 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  148).  Whenever  the  two 
divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  149,  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  ^new  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the 
older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered  denudation,  before  the  newer  for- 
mation a  was  tlirown  down  upon  it     At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct 

FJg.  149. 
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Section  Dear  Ipswich,  in  Saflfulk. 
a.  Bed  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  c  LoDdon  Claj. 

cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline  Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  against  which  the  red  crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but 

*  See  Mooo^aph  on  the  Crag  Mollusca.    Searles  Wood,  Paleont  Soc.  1848. 
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this  cliff  occauonally  overhangs.  The  rock  compoeing  it  is  drilled  every 
virhere  by  Pholade$,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  after 
wards  filled  with  sand  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown 
down.  As  the  older  formation  b  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there  must 
no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the  cliff  here 
alluded  to  was  shaped  out  We  may  also  conclude  that  so  great  an 
amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  incoherent  ma- 
terials, without  many  of  the  fossils  sf  the  inferior  beds  becoming  mixed  up 
with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable  difficulty  must  be  occasion- 
ally experienced  by  the  palteontologisls  in  deciding  which  species  belong 
severally  to  each  group. 

The  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  lesemblee  in  struc- 
ture a  shifting  sand-bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally,  and  the 
planes  of  strati lication  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same  quarry  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butloy.  That  in  this  and 
many  other  localities,  such  a  structure  i&  not  deceptive  or  due  to  any  sub- 
sequent concretionary  rearrangemeDt  of  partiiiles,  or  to  mere  lines  of  color, 
is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of  flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  par- 
allel to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

Some  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  while  or  coralline  division ;  as,  for  example,  the  Fam» 
eontrartua  (fig.  150),  and  several  species  of  Murex  and  Siicciautn  (or 
^wisa)  (see  figs.  151,  152),  which  two  genera  seem  wanting  in  the  lower 
crag. 

Foolb  cluruUriBtliitif  Ui«  Red  Cng. 


Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks  ( Carcha- 
rodon),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Myliobalfs,  and  many 
otlier  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign  to  them.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  really  be  ascribed  to  the  era 
of  the  Red  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may  possibly  have  been  derived 
fitim  older  strata,  especially  from  those  Upper  Eocene  formations  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  which  are  largely  developed  in  Belgium, 
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ud  i^  which  &  fragment  (Hie  Hempatewl  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  deau- 
iatioa  in  England. 

The  dUtiDctQeBs  of  the  foaula  of  the  Corallinfl  from  those  of  the  Bed 
Crag,  arUes  in  part  from  their  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some  degree,  frx>in 
a  difference  in  the  geographical  cooditions  of  the  submarine  bottom.  Tbe 
prolific  growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  teataeea  and 
bryozoa,  implies  a  region  of  deeper  and  more  tranquil  water ;  whereas, 
the  Red  Crag  may  have  been  formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when 
the  water  whs  shallower.  In  the  mean  time  the  climate  may  have  become 
somewhat  cooler,  and  some  of  the  zoophytes  which  flourisbed  in  the  fint 
period  may  have  disappeared,  so  that  the  iiuina  of  tbe  Red  Crag  acquired 
a  character  somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas, 
tu  is  implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
Fulus,  Buecinum,  Purpura,  and  Trtxhus,  proper  to  higher  latitudes,  and 
which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  tbe  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bxyozoa  of  the  lower  Crag  of  Suffolk  belong  to 
genera  unknown  in  die  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  structure ; 
as,  for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  fig.  (154),  which  is  one 
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ig.  thin,  Ntilibt  tuba. 


of  Severn!  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great  number  and  vaiiety 
of  ilieso  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable  climate,  free  from  intense 
cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  beat  was  never  excessive  is 
confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of  northern  forms  among  the  testacea,  sucli 
as  the  Objcinunix,  Ci/prina,  and  Aslarte.  Of  tlio  genus  last  mentioned 
(see  fig.  156)  there  are  about  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  lieh 
in  individuals ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates, 
such  as  Cbniu,  Oliva,  Mitra,  Fasciolaria,  Cranaatella,  and  others.  The 
cowries  (Cypriea,  fig.  153),  also,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  section  {Triria) 
now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Volula  Lam- 
btrli  (fig.  166),  may  seem  an  exception  ;  but  it  differs  in  form  from  thfl 
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volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the  living  Valuta  Maffdlaniea, 
have  been  fitted  lor  ao  extra-tropical  climate. 


Theoccurreitceof  a  species  of  Zin^ula  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  160)  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  these  Braekiopoda  seem  now  confined  to  more  equatorial 
latitudes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of 
Pyrala,  enppoeed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  identical  with  P.  reticulata  (fig, 
157),  DOW  living  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  echinoderms, 
called  by  Professor  Forbes  Temnechinas  (fig.  158),  is  peculiar  to  the  Red 
and  Coralline  Crag  of  Sufiblk.  The  only  species  now  living  occur  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
mean  annual  temperaluro  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  by  no  means  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the  Sufiblk  Crag  as  those  which  now  prevail  in  the 
same  region. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclu^ons  deduced  fix)m  a  careful  com* 
parison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata  and  the  fiiuna 
of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period  intermediate,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own  time,  many  sliells,  previously  estab- 
lished in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated  southwards  to  avoid  an  uncon- 
genial climate.  The  Professor  has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  in- 
habited the  British  seas  while  the  Coralliue  and  Red  (>ag  were  forming, 
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and  which,  though  now  living  in  our  seas^  are  all  wanting  in  the  Pleisto- 
oene  or  glacial  deposits.  They  must  therefore,  after  their  migration  to 
the  south,  which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  have  made  their 
way  northwards  again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that 
all  these  fifty  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily, 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Ar6hipelago,  where  they  may  have  en- 
joyed, during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling  that  now 
prevuling  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has  found 
the  ear-bones  of  one  or  more  species  of  cetacea,  which,  according  to  Pro£ 
Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  &mily  BalcBnidoe  (fig.  159). 
Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  Red 
Crag,  or  if  not,  that  they  may  be  derived  fi'om  the  destruci'on  of  beds  of 
CoraUine  Crag. 

Antwerp, — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coialline  Crag  of 
Suffolk  have  /)een  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.    More  than  200  species  of  testacea 

Fig.  150.  Fig.  160. 
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Owen ;  Bed  Crag,  Fellzstow.  Antwerp  Crag. 

have  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  others,  of  which  two- 
thirds  have  been  identified  with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mr.  Wood.  Among 
these  he  recognizes  Lingula  Dumortieri  of  Nyst  (fig.  160),  which  I  found 
in  abundance  at  Antwerp  in  1851,  in  what  is  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the 
middle  crag.  More  than  half  of  the  shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree 
with  living  species,  and  these  belong  in  great  part  to  the  fauna  of  our 
northern  seas,  though  some  Mediterranean  species  are  not  wanting.  I 
also  met  with  numerous  cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  Balcenoptera  and 
Ziphius  in  the  same  formation.  They  are  not  at  all  rolled,  as  if  washed 
out  of  older  beds,  and  I  infer  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged 
once  coexisted  in  the  same  sea  with  the  associated  mollusca.f 

Normandy, — I  observed  in  1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  Valognes,  in  Normandy  ;  and  there  is 
a  deposit  containing  similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and  several  places 
a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy ;  but  they  have  never 
been  traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata, — ^The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off  fi*om  the 
Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.    At 

•  R  Forbes  Mem.  GeoL  Survey,  Gt  Brit  vol  i.  886. 

f  LyeU  on  Belgian  Tertiaries.  Quart  Journ.  Geol  Soa  1862,  p.  882. 
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the  foot  of  these  moantains,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata,  which  form,  for  the 
most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space  between  the  older  chain 
and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  110),  was  the  first  Italian 
geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Subapennines ;  and  he  classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from 
Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral 
characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the  whole ;  for  the  strata  consist 
generally  of  light  brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand 
and  gravel  There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
are  found  in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata,  be- 
long nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the  ter- 
tiary series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  are 
Miocene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma,  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue  marl  of 
Sienna ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

The  grayish-brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is  very 
aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and  scales  of 
mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet^  and  is  charged 
throughout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  ^hieh  lived  in  deep,  others  in 
shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater  genera,  and  must  have 
been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these  last  I  have  seen  the  conunon 
Limnea  palustris  in  the  blue  marl,  filled  with  small  marine  shells.  The 
wood  and  leaves,  which  occasionally  formed  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same 
deposit,  may  have  been  carried  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells, 
in  general,  are  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard 
when  dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  woll  preserved,  and  many 
shells  retain  their  j)early  lustre,  part  of  their  external  color,  and  even  the 
ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually  perfect 
than  the  microscopic  foramiiiifera,  which  abound  near  Sienna,  where  more 
tlian  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be  sometimes  poured  out  of 
the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and  con- 
glomerate, constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the  junction 
of  the  tertiar}'  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near  the  town  of 
Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  immediately  on  the 
Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any  blue  marl.  Alterna- 
tions are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile  shells,  with  others  filled 
exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  obser\'ed  oysters  attached  to  many 
limestone  pebbles.  The  site  of  Sienna  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where 
a  river,  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  entered  the  sea  when  the  tertiary 
strata  were  fonned. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  San 
Vignone.     Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts  of  Italy 
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and  Sicily  wher^  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may  be  explained 
if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  torrents,  which 
gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl  had  previously  been  de- 
posited. The  latter,  being  composed  of  the  finer  and  more  transportable 
mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over 
which  sand  and  pebbles  would  afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as 
rivers  pushed  their  deltas  farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yel- 
low sand  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places 
they  occur  in  profusion.  Occasionally  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San 
Vitale,  near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species, 
one  fi%shwater  and  the  other  marine  (Lymnea  palustrU,  and  Cytherea 
concentriccL,  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint 

Rome. — ^The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  ^  artly  of  marine  ter- 
tiary strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tuff,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  deposit  Thus,  on  Mount 
Avendne,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa 
with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  terrestrial  shells,  at  the  height  of  about 
200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth 
has  been  procured  firom  this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of 
living  species,  and  must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol  was  a  marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the 
country  as  it  then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  dis- 
cover the  extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an 
historical  era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 

Aralo-Caspian  formations, — This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison  and  M.  de  Vemeuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy  beds,  of 
brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very  extensive  area 
surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azoff,  and  Aral  Seas,  and  parts  of  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  fossil  shells  are  partly  fresh- 
water, as  Paludina,  Neritina^  <fec.,  and  partly  marine,  of  the  family  Car- 
diacicB  and  Mylili,  The  species  are  identical,  in  great  part,  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Caspian  ;  and  when  not  living,  they  are  analogous  to 
forms  now  found  in  the  inland  seas  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types. 
The  limestone  rises  occasionally  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland 
sheet  of  brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the  Caspian 
is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  geologists  above 
cited,  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  ^^  Steppe  Limestone,"  belongs 
to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

MIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine. — The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  de- 
scending order  are  those  called  by  many  geologists  "  Middle  Tertiary," 

*  Geol.  of  Russia,  p.  279,  Ac 
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and  for  which  in  183!)  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  tlie 
foluDs  of  the  fftiiey  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type. 
No  strat;!  contemporaneous  with  these  formations  hare  as  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  liritiab.  Isles,  wliere  the  lower  crag  of  Suffolk  is  the  deposit 
nearest  io  age.  The  term  "faluns"  ia  given  provincially  hy  French 
agriculturists  to  shell?  sand  and  marl  spread  over  [he  land  in  Touraine, 
just  as  the  "  crag"  was  formerly  much  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Suffolk. 
Isolated  masses  of  such  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Toure, 
They  are  also  found  at  Fontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  K  of  Tours.  De- 
posits of  the  same  age  also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions  near  th« 
towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  visited  all  the  locali- 
ties above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  taad  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  some 
rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  Id  certain  districts,  as  at  Dou£, 
in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  SaiUDur,  they 
form  a  soft  bmlding-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  on  aggregate  of  broken 
shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ; 
the  whole  man  being  veiy  like  the  Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborougfa  and 
Sudbonm  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches  of  fiduns  are  of  slight 
thickness,  rarely  exceeding  GO  feet ;  and  between  the  district  called 
Sologne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks;  being 
seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss,  clHyslate,  various  secondary  for- 
mations, including  the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freahwater 
limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  ntentiooed 
{p.  Ill),  stretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of 
the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louana,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained  of 
s  ferruginous  color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk.  ITie 
species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  Big.  in. 

a  few  of  them  belong  to  land  and  fluviatile 
genera.  Among  the  former,  Helix  luro- 
nentis  (fig.  45,  p.  30)  is  (lie  most  abun- 
dant. Remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
are  here  and  there  intermixed,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Deinotherium  (fig.  181), 
Maiitodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Charopofamua,  Kchobune,  Deer,  and 
othera,  and  these  are  accompanied  hy 
cetaci'a,  such  as  the  Laniantine,  Morse, 
Sea-Calf,    and    Dolphin,    all    of    extinct 

species.  IMnotlUriufH  ffiganltiim,  StBf. 

Professor  E  Forbes,  after  studying  the  fostal  testacea  which  I  obtained 
from  these  beds,  informs  mo  tliat  he  lias  no  doubt  they  were  formed 
partly  on  the  shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very 
moderate  depths,  not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.     The  mol- 
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luscous  fauna  of  the  ^  faluns*^  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than 
that  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower 
lea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications 
it  affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species  of 
OyprcBa,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  sev- 
eral species  of  Oliva^  Ancillaria,  Mitra,  Terehra^  Pyrulu^  Fasciolaria^ 
and  Ccnus,  Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very 
large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus 
Nerita,  and  many  others,  are  also  represented  by  individaals  of  a  t3rpe  now 
characteristic  of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean 
forms.  These  proofe  of  a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  testacea 
of  recent  species  found  in  the  Faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at  Pontlevoy, 
Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of  Tours ;  and  at 
Savign6,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  that  place,  seventy-two  only 
could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  290  species  are  common  to 
all  the  locaHties,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numerous  than  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  difierent  bays  of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my  pos- 
session, is  302  ;  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals^  including  bryozoa 
and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Doue,  and  other  localities  before  ad- 
verted to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which 
seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suf- 
folk Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been  identified  with  a  living  species. 
But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding  the  advances  recently  made  by  MM. 
Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Ilaime,  and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactoiy 
comparison  between  recent  and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the 
genera  occurring  fossil  in  Touraiue,  as  the  Astrea,  Dendrophyllia^  Lunu- 
lites,  have  not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
nevertheless  the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the 
whole  80  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine  shells 
with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  were  found  to  be 
common  to  botli,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen  per  cent 
The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  1  for- 
merly endeavored  to  reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species  with  the 
supposed  coexistence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them  to  have  sever- 
ally belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between 
them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  I  now  abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons;  among 
others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards 
in  Normandy  to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan, 
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yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  rotainc^d  their  distiDCtive  char 
acters,  showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  sjx^cies  or  transition  of  cli- 
mate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  COO  Biitish  speciefi^ 
made  for  me  by  an  expenenced  conchologist  in  1841,  160  were  found  to 
be  common  to  l>oth  collections,  which  is  in  the  j>roportion  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  sjx'cific  resemblance  than  between  the  seas  of 
the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding  tlie  gieater  geographical  dis- 
tance between  England  and  the  Meditenanean  than  between  Suftblk  and 
the  Loire.  Tlie  principal  grounds,  however,  for  refeiTing  the  English  crag 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the  French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  con- 
sist in  the  predominance  of  fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable 
with  species,  not  only  still  living,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
boring seas,  while  the  accompanying  extinct  sj>eciea  are  of  genera  such 
as  characterize  Europe,  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species 
are  in  a  decided  minority  ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitijnts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word, 
less  northern  in  character  and  iH)inting  to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer 
climate.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther  from  tlie  present 
condition  of  central  Euroj>e  in  j^hysical  geography  and  climate,  and 
doubtless  therefore  receding  farther  from  our  era  in  time. 

Bourdeafix. — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  d<.»i)osits  of  various  ages  from  the  Eocene 
to  the  Pliocene.  Among  those,  esjxicially  near  Saucats  in  the  environs 
of  liourdeaux,  and  at  Merignac  and  Bazas  in  the  same  region,  are 
sands  containing  marine  shells,  and  corals  of  the  type  of  the  Touraine 
faluns.* 

Behjium. — In  a  small  hill  or  ri(lg(»  calle«l  the  Bolderl>erg,  which  I 
visited  in  1851,  situated  near  Ilassolt,  about  forty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Brus- 
sels, strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first  called 
attention  as  appealing  to  constitute  a  northern  reim'sentative  of  the  faluns 
of  Touraine.  They  are  quite  distinct  in  thiMr  fossils  from  the  Antweip 
Crag  before  mentioned,  and  <'oiitain  sh<»Ils  of  the  genera  Ollm,  Comts, 
jincillaria,,  PUurotoma^  and  Cancellaria  in  abun-  Fig.  1C2. 

dance.  The  most  common  shell  is  an  Olive  (see 
fig.  102),  called  by  Xyst  OUva  Dfi/rcshll,  Bast.; 
but  which  is  undoubtedly,  as  M.  Bosquet  observes, 
smaller  and  shorter  than  the  Bourdeaux  s]>«*cies.t 

North  Germany. — We  learn  from  the  abU?  trea- 
tise published  by  M.  Bevrich,  in  1853,  that  the 
fossil  fauna  alx>ve  allu<led  to,  which  is  s<:>  meagerly  ^T.TV-.SuiJl^T.t^rM.*'' 
exhibited  in  the  BolderlM^rg,  is  rich  in  species  in  «.  front  view ;  6,  back  vi«w. 
other  localities  in  North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  the 

*  See  a  Memoir  by  V.  Raulin,  1848:  Bourdeaux. 

\  LvfU  ou  B.li^inn  Tertiuriea,  Qiuirt  Geol.  Journ.  18.52,  p.  '295.     iNyst's  figure 
8ceni8  to  he  copied  from  that  given  by  Basterot  of  the  Bourdeaux  fossil 
\  Die  t^oDchylieo  des  Norddeutschen  Terti&rgebirge  :  Berlin,  1868. 
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Tslaixi  Sylt,  and  at  BeTscnbrlick  north  of  Osnabnick,  Ja  Westphalia, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  F.  Riimer.  It  is  also  said  lo  occur  at 
Bocholt,  and  other  points  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  borders  of  Holland  ; 
also  at  Crefeld  and  DuBsetdorf.  Not  having  visited  these  localities,  I  can 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  in  age  of  the  several  deports  here 
eunmerated. 

Vienna  6amn — In  South  Germany  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
^ells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  basin  with  those  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine 
has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr.  Hiiraes'  excellent  work,  recently 
commenced,  on  the  foesil  mollusca  of  that  fonnation,  we  see  figures  of 
many  shells  of  the  genus  Coniu,  some  of  large  size,  clearly  of  the  same 
speciea  as  those  found  in  the  falunian  sands  of  Touraine.  M.  Alcide 
cTOrbigny  has  also  shown  that  the  foraminifera  of  (he  Vienna  baMn  differ 
alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Phocene  species,  and  agree  with  those  of  the 
faluns,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  known.  Among  the  Vienna  foraminifera, 
the  genus  AmpkisUgiTui  (fig.  163)  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  supposed 


Ampkistrgina  ffauirina,  D'Orb.    Tlennft,  mlm 

by  Archiac  to  take  the  same  place  among  the  foraminifera  of  the  Miocene 
era,  which  the  Nummulites  occupy  iu  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Vienna  basin  is  thought  by  some  geologists  to  comprise  tei-tiary 
stratA  of  more  than  one  age,  the  lowest  strata  reached  in  boring  Artesian 
wells  being  older  than  the  falun.s. 

PUdmonl. — Steitzerland. — To  the  same  Miocene  or  "  falunian"  epoch, 
we  may  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  the  Sujierga  near 
Turin  in  Piethnont,*  as  also  part  of  the  Molnsse  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
greenish  sand  which  fills  the  great  Swi^s  valley  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  lakes  the  form  of  a  conglortierate 
called  provinciaily  "uagelflue,"  soraelimcs  altaiuing  the  truly  won Jerful 
thickness  of  flOOO  and  8000  feet,  a.s  iu  tiio  Itiga  near  Lucerne  and  in 
the  Speer  near  Wesen,  llie  lower  jwriion  of  this  molasae  is  of  fjeahwater 
origin. 

Seotland. — Me  of  Mull. — In  the  sea-clitfs  forming  the  headland  of 
Ardluu  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  llebrides,  several  bands  of  ter- 
tiary strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  were  discovL-red  in 
1851  by  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle.f  From  his  descrii)tion  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  leaf-bods,  varying  in  thickness  fi^im  1}  to  2J  feel,  which 
are  inter«tratified  with  volcanic  tutf  and  tiap,  the  whole  maw  being  about 
130  feet  in  thickness.     A  sheet  of  biusalt  40  feet  thick  TOven*  the  whole  ; . 

•  See  Sig.  Oiov.  Slicnplotti'a  worka.  \    Quart,  Geol  Joum.  1851,  p.  89, 
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and  another  columnar  bed  of  the  same  rock  10  feet  thick  is  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed 
mass  of  leaves  unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown 
into  a  marsh  where  a  species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains 
are  plentiftilly  imbedded  in  clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  this  formation  was  accumu- 
lated in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  which 
emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava.  The  tufaceous  envelope  of 
the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust^ 
or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as  mud  from  the  adjoining  land.  The 
deposit  is  decidedly  newer  than  the  chalk,  for  chalk-flints  containing  cre- 
taceous fossils  were  detected  by  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  vol- 
canic ashes  or  tuff.* 

The  leaves  belong  to  species,  and  sometimes  even  to  families,  no  longer 
indigenous  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  "  their  climatal  aspect,"  sajrs  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes,  "  is  more  mid -European  than  that  of  the  English  Eocene 
Flora.  They  also  resemble  some  of  the  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia  de- 
scribed by  Unger."  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  a  coniferous  tree, 
possibly  a  yew  [Taxus) ;  others,  still  more  abundant,  to  a  plane  (Platttnus\ 
having  the  same  outline  and  veining  well  preserved.  No  accompanying 
fossil  shells  have  been  met  with,  and  there  seems  therefore  the  same  un- 
certainty in  determining  whether  these  beds  are  Upper  Eocene  or  Mio- 
cene, which  we  expenence  when  we  endeavor  to  fi\  the  age  of  many  con- 
tinental Brown-Coal  formations,  those  of  Croatia  not  excepted. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  celebrated  Giant's 
Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.  For  in  Antrim  the  basalt  over- 
lies the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it  covers  everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite 
and  charcoal,  in  which  wood,  with  the  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently 
dicotyledonous,  is  preserved.f  The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British 
Isles,  intermediate  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Plio- 
cene periods,  may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
which  prevailed  in  the  last  interval  of  time  alluded  to.  If  land  predomi- 
nated, the  only  monuments  we  are  likly  ever  to  find  of  Miocene  date  are 
those  of  laciLstrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  these  Ardtun  beds  in 
Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basjilts  in  Antrim.  On  the  flanks  of 
Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  I  have  seen  leaf-beds  among  the  ancient  volcanic 
tuffs  which  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  the 
Brown-Coal  deposits  of  Germany  are  belie  veil  to  be  Miocene  ;  others,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  are  Eocene,  Upper  or  Middle. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States. — Be- 
tween the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied  principally 
by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter.    Tlie  general  elevation  of  this  plain 

♦  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.  1861,  p.  90.  \  I>uke  of  Argyle,  ibid.  p.  101. 
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thwdering  the  Atlantic  does  not  eiee«d  100  feet,  ulthougb  it  is  sometimes 
.  KT«nl  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the  middle  and  southern  Btatea 
is  TC17  ccHnmonly  from  100  to  160  miles.  It  consists,  in  the  south,  as  in 
Oeoi^a,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  almost  exclumvely  of  Eocene  de- 
posits ;  but  in  North  Carolina,  Maiyland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more 
modem  strata  [H«dominato,  which,  afUr  exsmining  them  in  1B42, 1  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  age  of  the  English  cnig  and  Faluns  of  Tonraine.*  If, 
chronologically  speaking,  they  chq  be  truly  said  to  be  the  representatives 
of  these  two  European  formations,  they  may  range  in  age  from  the  Older 
Pliocene  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  classification  of  European 
strata  adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  prc^rtion  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  with  recent,  out  of  147  Bpeuee 
collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent.,  or  one-raxth  of  the 
whole ;  but  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always  the  same  as 
species  now  hving  in  the  neighboring  Athintic,  the  number  may  hereafter 
be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ocean  is  better  known. 
In  different  localities,  also,  die  proportion  of  recent  species  varied  con- 
siderably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  about  20  miles  below 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  crag  lie 
on  the  blue  London  clay  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the  Vir- 
pnian  sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Aatarte  (A.  vndulata,  Conrad), 
which  resembles  cloeely,  and  may  po^ibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of  the 
cotnmooHit  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  (A.  bipartUa) ;  the  other  shells 
also,  of  the  genera  Natica,  Fiawrella,  Arttmit,  Ludna,  Chama,  Ptetun- 
eulut,  and  Peeten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the  English  crag  and 
French  faluna,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct  Out  of  H7 
of  these  American  fossils  I  could  only  find  13  species  common  to  Europe, 
and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  partJy  in  the  faluna  of 


Tounune ;  but  it  is  an  important  characterialic  of  the  American  group, 

that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Fami 

•  Proc««d  of  the  Oeol.  Soc.  vol  it.  part  3,  1S4S,  p.  647. 
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quadricoslatiis.  Say  (sec  fig.  165),  and  Ventu  tridamoida,  abundant  in 
these  sumo  formation^  but  h]>^  ^otiiu  sIiuIIh  wliieh,  like  Fuli/ur  earica  oi 
Snv  Hud  F.  caualUulatus  (see  fig.  1G4),  Calyptraa  eostala,  Ventu  mertt- 
iiaria,  Lnni.,  Modiola  glandula,  Tottea,  and  Perten  magtllaniciu,  Lara^ 
are  recciit  species,  yet  uf  forms  now  RouliDed  to  the  wustem  Biile  <^  the 
Atliititic, — a  fact  implj'ing  that  some  tract's  of  the  beginning  of  tlie  pres- 
ent geographical  distribution  of  moUusca  dale  back  to  a  period  as  remote 
as  that  of  the  Mioceno  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  bunks  of  ihe 
.Tames  Kiver,  one  was  formerly  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  identical 
with  a  fossil  fi^m  the  foluns  of  Tyuraioe,  but  this  species  (see  fig.  160) 
proves  on  re-examinntioD  to  be  different,  and  to  fijc  isa. 

agree  generically  with  a  coral  now  liv 
the  coast  of  the  United  States.     With  respect 
to  climate,  Mr.  LonsilHle  regards  these  corals  as 
indicating  a  tem[>erature  exceeding  that  of  (lie 
Mediterranean,  and  the  shi-lla  would  lead  (o  mm- 
ilar  conclusions.    Those  oc<.'urring  on  the  .lames 
River  are  iu  the  37lh  degree  of  N.  latitude, 
while  the  French  faluns  are  in  the  47lh;  yet 
the  forms  of  the  American  fossils  would  scarcely    _  _  _ 
imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prvvailed       """™'^'S^  "'«'"" 
in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Toui'aine  urigiiiated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  tliese  I'ost-Eocene  strata  of  Ihe  United 
Slates  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguishable 
specifically  trotn  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touvmnc. 

India. — SeurAUk  Ililh. — Tlie  freshwater  deposits  of  the  sub-Hima- 
layan or  Sewillik  Ilitls,  descrilicd  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Oautlej, 
belong  probably  to  some  i>art  of  the  Miocene  p<.'riod,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  delude  this  question  until  the  ucin>m[iiiiiying  freshwater  and  land- 
shells  have  been  more  cnrcfully  delennimil  and  compared  with  fosails  of 
other  teiliary  <lcjx>sits.  Tlio  strata  are  (-ertaiuly  newer  than  tlie  num 
luulitic  rocks  of  ludla,  and,  tike  the  tiduiis  of  Tuumine,  they  contain  the 
genera  Deinolken:.m  and  Mastodon,  with  which  are  associated  do  less 
than  seven  extinc.  speciiis  of  elephants.  Ilie  pi'cseuee  of  a  fossil  giraffe 
and  hip|>ci])olamu«,  giiuera  now  inily  living  in  Africa,  and  of  a  camel,  an 
inhabitant  of  extensive  plains,  implies  a  tbnuer  geographical  state  of 
tilings  strongly  coutrjcitcd  with  what  now  prevails  in  the  same  region. 
A  species  of  Anoplnlh'-.riiim  (A.  jtosleroi/etiinvi)  tonus  a  link  between 
this  fauna  and  thai  of  the  >>)eene  jwriml ;  yet,  on  the  w  hole,  the  Sewfilik 
inaumiali.i  have  a  more  imHloiu  asi>pcl  than  those  of  the  U])per  Eocene, 
so  many  licing  referidUe  to  existing  gcuera,  whereas  almost  every  Eocene 
genus  is  extinct.  Moi'eover,  the  snb-Hinialayan  ikuna  exhibits  a  great 
development  of  the  Knminaiits,  an  onler  so  &ebly  representeil  in  the 
E<H.'eiie  iM'iiod.  In  adiiitiou  to  the  camel  and  ^lafti;  already  alluded  to, 
we  have  here  the  huge  Sivathei'ium,  a  ruminant  bigger  than  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  provided  with  a  large  up|>er  li|i,  if  not  a  short  proboscis,  and 
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ha?ing  two  pair  of  horDs  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  Tlie  number  of 
species  of  the  genus  AntGloi)e  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  same  fauna 
appear  many  carnivorous  beasts,  often  belonging  to  existing  genera,  and 
several  species  of  monkey.  Among  the  reptiles  are  crocodiles,  some 
larger  than  any  now  living ;  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  Testudo  Atlas,  the 
curved  shell  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  across. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UPPER   EOCENE    FORMATIONS. 

(Lower  Miocene  of  many  authors,) 


Preliminary  remarks  on  classification,  and  on  the  line  of  separation  between 
Ecicene  and  Miocene  strata — Whether  the  Limburg  and  contemporaneous  for- 
mations should  be  called  Upper  Eocene — Limburg  strata  in  Belgium — Strata 
of  same  age  in  North  Germany — Mayence  basin — Brown  Coal  of  Germany — 
Upper  Eocene  of  Hempstead  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight — Upper  Eocene  of  France — 
lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne — Indusial  limestone — Freshwater  strata  of  the 
Cantal — Its  resemblance  in  some  ])lace9  to  white  chalk  with  flints — Proofs  of 
gradual  disposition — Upper  Eocene  of  Bourdeaux,  Aix-en-Provence,  Malta,  Ac. 
— Upper  Eocene  of  Nebraska,  United  States. 

Preliminary  remarks. — In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  that  as  yet  we 
know  of  no  marine  strata  in  the  British  Isles  contemporaneous  with  the 
faluns  of  Touraine,  or  those  shelly  deix)sits  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
whi<jh  I  selected  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  period.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  recently  discovered  in  the  Islo  of  Wight  certain  fluvio-marine 
deposits,  which  many  continental  geologists  would  call  **  Lower  Miocene," 
the  **  faluns"  being  termed  by  them  "  Upper  Miocene."  A  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  this  difference  of  nomenclature,  bearing  as  it  does  op 
questions  involving  the  first  jninciples  of  classification,  will  be  necessarj 
before  I  treat  of  the  Upper  Eocene  formations. 

The  marine  strat.i,  which  in  the  north  of  France  come  next  in  chrono- 
logical order  to  the  "  faluns,"  or  which  immediately  precede  them  in  age, 
are  the  sands  and  sandstones,  called  the  **  Gres  de  Fontainebleau,"  oi 
"sables  marins  superiiturs."  (See  General  Table,  p.  104.)  They  consti- 
tute the  uppennost  beds  or  the  Paris  basin,  and  are  overlaid  by  a  fresh- 
water limestone  called  "  Calcaire  de  la  Beauc^e."  The  upper  marine  sands 
•ontain  no  fossil  shells  common  to  the  faluns,  or  extremely  few  species* ; 
and  no  shells  of  living  species,  or,  if  so,  they  are  about  as  scarce  as  in  the 
Middle  or  typical  Eocene  groups.  In  consequence  of  this  distinctness  in 
the  fossils,  and  for  other  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned,  I  excluded 
tliese  '*  upjx?r  sands"  from  the  Miocene  perio<l  in  former  editions  of  this 
work,  availing  myself  of  the  hiatus  l)etween  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau 
and  the  faluns  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  Eocene  and  Miocene* 
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In  support  of  this  classification  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  **  upper 
marine  sands,"  or  Gres  de  Fontainebleau  of  the  Parisian  series,  with  their 
characteristic  shells,  extend  southwards  frora  the  French  metropolis,  as 
far  as  Etampes,  which  is  within  seventy  miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois, 
«ud  not  more  tlian  100  miles  from  Savign6,  near  Tours,  two  localities 
where  ihefalunian  shells  are  very  abundant  So  remarkable  a  difference 
between  the  species  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  cannot  be  the  result  of  geographical  distribution  at  one 
and  the  same  former  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended  on  a  differ- 
ence in  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marks  the  influence  of  Time,  and 
not  of  Space. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  class  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau 
and  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  older  series  rather  than  with  the 
newer,  was  the  decidedly  Eocene  aspect  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  and  the 
fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shells  of  the  **  upper  sands^  are  of 
species  common  to  the  underlying  Parisian  strata. 

A  different  arrangement,  however,  was  adopted  by  MM.  Dufr6noy  and 
E.  de  Beaumont,  in  their  coloring  of  the  Government  Map  of  France,  for 
they  comprehended  in  their  Miocene  group,  not  only  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine,  but  also  the  freshwater  "  calcaire  de  la  Beauce,"  and  the  marine 
sands  and  sandstone  (Gres  de  Fontainebleau),  i.  e,  all  the  tertiary  de- 
posits which  lie  above  the  gypseous  series  of  Montraartre,  a  formation 
well  known  as  rich  in  extinct  mammalia,  first  brought  to  light  by  the 
genius  of  Ouvier.  M.  D'Archiac,  in  1839,  followed  the  same  mode  of 
classification,  dividing  what  he  termed  "  Lower"  from  his  "  Middle  ter- 
tiary" in  the  same  way.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Shells 
of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (1824-1837),  had  given  twenty-nine  species 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  marine  strata,  nearly  all  of  which  he  distin- 
guished specifically  from  shells  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  although  he 
regarded  them  as  characteristic  of  the  «4ame  fauna.  The  railway  cut- 
tings near  Etampcs,  in  1849,  enabled  M.  Hebort  to  raise  the  number  to 
ninety,  and  he  first  pointed  out  that  most  of  them  agreed  specifically 
with  shells  of  Kleyn  Spa  wen,  near  Macstriclit,  in  Belgium,  and  with 
those  of  Rupelmonde  and  other  places  near  Antwerp.  These  Belgian 
fossils  had  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst,  De  Koninck,  and  Bosquet,  and 
their  geological  position  had  been  accurately  ascertained  by  M.  Dumont, 
and  placed  by  him  above  the  Brussels  tertiary  beds,  which  are  the  un- 
doubted represenbitives  of  the  Calcaire  Grassier  of  Paris,  a  typical 
Eocene  group.  M.  de  Koninck,  about  the  same  time,  remarked  that 
the  Kleyn  Spawen,  or  "  Limburg"  fossils,  were  in  part  identical  with 
those  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  basin,  a  group  which  in  my  first  editions 
I  had  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period.  M.  Beyrich  more  recently  (1850) 
lias  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Kleyn  Spawen, 
occurring  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of 
Hermsdorf ;  and  has  shown  that  about  a  third  of  the  species  agreed 
with  known  Belgian  shells  of  the  age  of  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau, 
whik  about  a  fifth  are  English  and  French  Middle  Eocene  species. 
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In  1851,  I  examined  with  care  the  Belgian  formations  at  Rupelmonde 
and  Boom,  near  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Liinburg,  near  Maestricht,  and 
was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Bosquet,  to  give  a  table  of  no  less 
than  201  species  of  shells  of  theera  under  consideration.  Of  these  more 
than  a  third  proved  to  be  identical  with  English  Eocene  testacea,  even 
when  I  restricted  the  term  Eocene  to  its  most  limited  sense,  extending  it 
no  farther  upwards  than  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formations.* 
For  this  reason  I  called  the  Limburg  or  Kleyn  Spawen  beds  Upper 
Eocene,  giving  as  my  reason  "  that  they  resembled  the  older  formations 
in  their  fossils  as  much  as  some  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Eocene 
series  in  France  and  England  resemble  each  other ;  as  much,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  Barton  Clay  in  Hampshire  agrees  with  the  London  Clay 
proper,  or  the  Calcaire  Grossier  with  the  Soissonnais  sands  in  France." 

Subsequently,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  Professor  Edward  Forbes  exam- 
ined near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  deposit  occupying  a  very 
limited  area,  but  about  170  feet  in  thickness,  which  he  first  determined 
to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Limburg  beds.  They  were  found  to  be  in 
conformable  position  with  the  other  tertiary  strata  previously  known  in 
that  island,  and  to  contain  abundantly  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
Kleyn  Spawen  fossils.  He  named  this  deposit  "  the  Hempstead  series," 
and  classed  it  as  Upper  Eocene,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  had 
induced  me  so  to  name  the  Limburg  beds  of  Belgium.  They  cannot  in 
fact  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  Eocene  strata  without  drawing  a 
line  of  demarcation  confessedly  arbitrary,  and  which  would  leave  a  great 
many  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  above  and  below  it.  So  complete, 
indeed,  is  the  passage  from  the  Bembridge  series  (an  equivalent  of  the 
gypsum  of  Montmaitre,  and  therefore  an  acknowledged  Eocene  forma- 
tion) into  the  Hempstead  beds,  that  Professor  Forbes  places  both  groups 
together  in  his  Upper  Eocene  division,  drawing  the  line  between  Upper 
and  Middle  Eocene  at  the  base  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  two  recent  authorities,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  (1853)  have  written  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Ger- 
many, M.  Beyrich,  before  cited,f  and  Dr.  Sandberger,J  contend  that  all 
strata,  parallel  in  age  with  the  Limburg,  should  be  termed  Lower  Mio- 
cene. M.  Beyrich  affirms  that  if  the  strata  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Bel- 
gium, and  numerous  deposits  of  contemporaneous  date  of  Northern 
Germany  already  enumerated  (p.  1*78),  be  of  the  age  of  the  "faluns," 
then  it  can  be  shown  that  these  same  beds  have  so  many  fossils  in 
common  with  the  Limburg  strata,  that  the  latter  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  Miocene,  or  as  an  older  deposit  of  the  same  great  period  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  the  Eocene  division 
to  absorb  all  the  overlying  tertiary  formations,  we  must  begin  a  new 
series  from  the  base  of  the  Limburg  upwards,  calling  the  latter  Lower 

♦  Quart  Geol.  Journ.  1852,  vol.  viii.  p.  322. 

f  Die  Conchy  lien  des  Norddeutsch.  Tertiargeb. :  Berlin,  1868. 

\  Uber  das  Mainzer  Tertiarbeckens,  <fec. :  Wiesbaden,  1868. 
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Miocene.  Dr.  Sandberger  divides  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  into 
two  sections,  an  older  and  a  newer,  the  former  confessedly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Liniburg  (or  Hempstead)  beds,  while  in  the  upper  be  finds 
some  f«i8sil  remains,  which  appear  to  him  to  have  a  more  modern  char- 
acter. But  when  we  separate  from  this  higher  division  die  sands  ol 
Eppelsheim,  containing  bones  o(  Deitiotherlimi  and  Mastodon  lougirostria^ 
which  are  most  probably  of  falunian  age,  the  rest  of  his  upper  series 
may  be  as  old  as  the  Limburg  beds,  though,  for  want  of  good  sections, 
there  is  much  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  grouping  of  the  beds.  Dr. 
Sandberger,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  shells,  besides  some  teeth  of 
fish  and  other  fossils,  which  are  common  to  the  Mayence  basin  and  the 
Hesse-Ciissel  sands.  Now  the  latter  were  classed  as  Subapeunine  or 
Pliocene  by  Philippi,  and,  although  we  have  as  yet  no  sufiicient  data 
for  determining  their  true  age,  appear  clearly  to  belong  to  a  more  mod- 
ern fauna  than  that  of  the  Mayence  basin.  If  such  a  relationship  could 
be  established  between  the  two  as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  Ilesse- 
Cassel  fauna  to  that  of  the  Mayence  beds,  this  fact  would  doubtless  go 
some  way  towards  bearing  out  the  views  of  the  author. 

The  reader  has  probably  by  this  time  begun  to  perceive  that  one 
cause  of  embarrassment,  experienced  in  the  classification  of  these  ter- 
tiarv  formations,  arises  from  the  discovery  of  several  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  historical  records.  I  may  remind  him  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  advocated  in  the  rrincij)los  of  Geology  the  doctrine 
that  there  has  been  a  continual  coming  in  of  new  species,  and  dying  out 
of  old  ones,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the  physical  geography  and  cli- 
mate of  the  earth,  and  not  such  a  reiteration  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  as  was  once  insisted  upon  by  many  Eng- 
lish geologists  of  note,  and  is  still  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  continental  writers.  When,  therefore,  I  proposed  in  1833 
the  term  Miocene  for  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  the  fosvsil  shells  of  which, 
according  to  the  aetermination  of  M.  Dcshayes,  contained  an  admixture 
of  about  seventeen  in  the  hundred  of  recent  species,  1  foretold  that  from 
time  to  time  new  sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be 
intercalated  between  those  alreadv  described,  and  in  that  case  that  the 
fossils  of  newly-found  beds  would  "  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  epochs."  According  to  tins  view,  it  was  obvious 
from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever  they  were 
detected,  would  not  be  ejisily  distinguishable  from  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Eocene  serie^s,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  the 
living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The  importance,  indeed, 
of  the  latter  test  must  diminish  raj)idly  the  more  we  recede  from 
the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the  Eocene  for- 
mations, although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and  often  furnishes 
the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of  very  distant 
countries. 

I  make  these  allusions  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  unprepared 
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for  the  discovery  of  gradations  from  Miocene  to  Eocene,  and  for  the 
probable  necessity  of  including  hereafter  in  the  Miocene  series  some 
fossiliferous  groups  which  may  diverge  in  their  characters  from  the 
standard  first  set  up,  or  from  the  type  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  But  I 
have  seen,  as  yet,  no  sufiicient  evidence  that  such  a  passage,  as  is  here 
spoken  of,  has  been  made  out.  The  limits  of  the  Eocene  series  have 
been  extended,  without  as  yet  filling  uj)  the  gap  between  that  series 
and  tlie  faluns  of  Touraine.  I  am  desirous  at  the  same  time  to  explain, 
that  the  important  point  now  at  issue  is  not  simply  one  of  nomenclature. 
The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether  we  use  the  terms  Lower  and  Middle 
Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Miocene.  To  one  or  other  of  tlie  periods  so  named 
we  must  refer  the  Limburg  and  Hempstead  beds,  and  the  sands  of  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Can  we,  without  doing  violence  to  paleonto- 
logical  principles,  refer  all  these  to  the  same  period  as  the  faluns  of 
Touraine  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  we  called  them 
Middle  Tertiary,  Miocene,  or  "  Falunian,"  or  by  any  other  general  name. 
The  question  is,  whether,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  information,  tlie 
mass  of  characteristic  fossils  of  the  groups  alluded  to  resemble  more 
nearly  the  Eocene  or  the  Falunian.  I  adhere  at  present  to  the  nomen- 
clature formerly  adopted  by  me  for  strata  described  in  this  chapter, 
calling  them  Upper  Eocene — not  because  of  the  small  number  of  living 
species  of  shells  found  in  them,  although  this  is  certainly  one  point  of 
agreement  between  them  and  the  "  uummulitic"  Eocene  beds,  but  be- 
cause of  the  aspect  of  the  whole  fauna,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Eocene 
rather  than  Falunian.  Among  other  illustrations  of  this  aflSnity,  I  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  figures  of  species  of  the 
genus  Valuta  given  by  M.  Beyrich  from  the  Limburg  beds  of  North 
Germany — forms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Barton  clay  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  regular  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  group.  The  faluns  are 
devoid  of  such  forms.  Until,  therefore,  the  time  arrives  when  the  break 
between  the  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  has  disappeared  more  com- 
pletely, it  appears  to  me  safer  to  include  the  Limburg  and  all  contem- 
poraneous formations  in  the  Eocene. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  drawn  the  line  between  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene,  as  in  former  editions,  excluding  from  the  latter  the  Bembridge 
beds  of  the  Lsle  of  Wight,  or  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  A 
preference  is  given  to  this  last  method,  simply  for  convenience  sake,  in 
order  that  the  Upper  Eocene  of  this  work  may  coincide  exactly  with 
the  strata  classed  by  so  many  distinguished  geologists  as  Lower  Miocene. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  the  parting  line  between  the  Bern- 
bridge  and  Hempstead  series,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Forbes  to  be  an  arbitrary  one — a  purely  conventional  line, 
if  any  thing,  less  marked  than  the  line  separating  the  Bembridge  series 
from  the  underlying  St.  Helen's  group.  (See  Table,  p.  209.)  If  re- 
tained as  more  useful,  it  is,  as  before  hinted,  for  the  sake  of  confor- 
mity with  a  system  of  classification  adoj)t«d  by  many  able  geologists, 
who  selected  it  before  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Eocene  series 
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from  its  nummulitic  or  central  portions  to  its  Upper  or  Limbui^  beds 
was  clearly  made  out 

LIMBURO  STRATA  IN  BELGIUM. 

{Rupelian  and  Tongrian  Systems  of  Dumont.) 

The  best  type  which  we  as  yet  possess  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  as  defined 
in  the  foregoing  obser\'ations,  consists  of  the  beds  formerly  known  to  col- 
lectors as  those  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  These  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
environs  of  the  ullage  so  named,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Maestricht,  and  in  the  old  province  of  Liraburg  in  Belgium.  In 
that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and  freshwater,  have 
been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera  and  remains  of  fish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the  Limburg  beds. 

•  MiOCENK. 

A.  Bolderberg  beds,  see  p.  178,  seen  near  Haaselt. 

Upper  Eocene. 

B.  1.  Nucula  Loam  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  same  )  Upper  Limburg  beda. — Rnpeliiii 
age  as  clay  of  Rupelmondc  and  Boom.  )      of  Dumont 

B.  a.  Fluvio-marine  beds  of  Bergh,  Lethen,  )  Middle  Limburg  beds.  —  Upper 
and  other  places  near  Kleyn  Spawen.  )      Tongrian  of  Dumont 

B.  8.  Green  sand  of  Bergh,  Neerepen,  Ac,  )  Lower  Limburg  Beds. — Lower 
near  Kleyn  Spawen :  Marine.  )      Tongrian  of  Dumont 

Middle  Eocene. 

C  Lacken   and  Brussels  beds,  with  num- 
mulites,  Ac :  Louvaiu  and  Brussels. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdivisions  (13.  1)  into  which  the  Limburg 
series  is  separated  in  the  aboT  3  table,  contains  at  Kleyn  Spawen  many  of 
the  same  fossils  as  the  clay  o'  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south  of 
Antwerp,  and  sixty  miles  N.  W.  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  About  forty  species 
of  shells  have  been  collected  from  tlio  tile-clay  worked  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  at  the  villages  above  mentioned.  At  Rupelmonde,  this  clay 
attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and  much  resembles  in  mineral 
character  the  "  London  Clay,"  containing  like  it  sepUiria  or  concretion^  of 
argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by  cracks  in  the  interior.  The  shells 
have  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst  and  De  Koninck.  Among  them 
Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayesiana  (see  fig.  IG  7)  is  by  far  the  most  abon- 

Flg.  16T. 


Leda  Dethayegiana,    Njat    Sjn.  Kucula  Dtthayetioma* 
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dant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in  the  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when 
young  much  resembling  Leda  amygdaloidea  of  the  London  clay  proper 
(see  fig.  227,  p.  218).  Among  other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten 
ffoeninffkausiiy  and  a  species  of  Cassidariiiy  and  several  of  the  genus 
Pleurotoma,  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene 
species,  such  as  Actceon  simulatus,  Sow^  Cancellaria  evulsc^  Brander, 
Corbula  pis^m  {fig,  170,  p.  193),  and  Nautilus  ziczac.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  many  teeth  of  sharks,  as  Lamna  contortidens,  Ag,  Oxyrhina 
xiphodon,  Ag.,  Carckarodon  heterodon  (see  ^g,  211),  Ag.,  and  other  fish, 
some  of  them  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  strata.  The  same  deposit, 
B.  1,  is  very  imperfectly  seen  at  Kleyn  Spawen,  where  the  lower  divisions 
B.  2  and  B.  3  are  much  better  developed.  B.  2  consists  of  several  alter- 
nations of  sands  and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of 
fluviatile  and  marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the  occasional  entrance  of  a 
river  near  the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Among  the  shells  are  found  Cyrena  semiatHata  {^,  l7l,  p. 
193),  Ceritkium  plicatum^  Lam.  (fig.  172,  p.  193),  Rissoa  Chastelii^ 
Bosq.  (fig.  174),  and  Corbula  pisum  {Qg.  170),  four  shells  all  conmion  to 
the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
With  the  above,  Lucina  Thierensii,  and  other  marine  forms  of  the  genera 
Venus,  Limopsis,  Trochus,  <kc.,  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3,  or  the  Lower  Limburg,  more  than  100  marine  shells  have  been 
collected,  among  which  the  Osirea  ventilabrum  is  very  conspicuous.  Spe- 
cies common  to  the  underlying  Brussels  sands,  or  the  Middle  Eocene,  are 
numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  but  most  of  these  are  feebly 
represented  in  comparison  with  the  more  peculiar  and  characteristic  shells, 
such  as  Ostrea  ventilabrum^  Mytilus  Nystii,  Valuta  saturalis,  <fec. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Upper  Eocene  strata,  could  I  find  any  uummu- 
htes ;  and  M.  D'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  tliese  foraminifera 
characterize  his  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Middle, 
ani.  ;vould  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age  between  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene, if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  according  to  his  method,  or 
equally  so  between  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  work.  The  same  naturalist  informs  us  tliat  one  nummu- 
lite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen  to  penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle 
tertiary,  viz.,  NummuUtes  intermedia,  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  hill  of  the  Superga  near  Turin,*  in  beds  usually  classed  as 
Miocene,  but  probably  somewhat  older  than  the  falunian  type. 

Hermsdonrf,  near  Berlin, — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass  of 
day,  used  for  making  tiles  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near 
the  village  of  Hermsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands  with  which 
that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is  more  than  forty  feet 
thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-gray  color,  and,  like  that  of  Rupelmonde,  contains 
septaria.  Among  other  shells,  the  Leda  Deshayesiana  before  mentioned 
(fig.  167)  abounds,  together  with  many  species  of  Pleurotoma,  Valuta^  <fec.y 

•  Archiac,  Monogr.  pp  79, 100. 
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a  certain  proportion  of  the  fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  Limburg 
and  Mayence  shells.  M.  Ik^vrich  enumerates  several  other  localities  in 
North  Germany,  and  particuhirly  one  at  Magdeburg,  and  several  on  the 
Lower  Elbe,  where  beds  of  the  Siime  age  ap[>ear. 

Maiji'ucc  hcrnn. — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  elaborate  description 
published  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiar}'  area,  which  oc- 
cupies a  tract  from  live  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending^  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south- 
west of  Frankfort.  M.  l)e  Koninck,  of  Li6ge,  first  [>ointed  out  to  me  that 
the  purely  marine  portion  of  the  deposit  (the  Lower  group  of  Dr.  Sand- 
l^erger)  contained  many  s|x*cies  of  shells  common  to  the  Limburg  beds 
near  Kleyn  Spawen,  and  to  the  clay  of  Kupelmonde,  near  Antwerp. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  Cassklaria  deprcssa^  Tntonium  argutum^ 
Brander  (T.  Jiandricum^  Dc  Koninck),  TornateJla  simulaia,  Rostellaria 
Sowerbiji,  Leda  Deshayesiana  (tig.  167,  p.  188),  Corhida  pisum  (fig.  170), 
and  Pectunculus  terebratularh. 

The  marine  beds  are  in  some  places  covered  with  bracldsh-water 
marls  (containing  CijrencF  in  great  numbers,  among  which  Cyrena  semis- 
triata  occui-s,  with  Cerlthlam  plicafum,  Corhnlonuja  triangula^  Myt'dus 
Fanjasli,  and  other  Limburg  and  llein|)siead  shells.  Perna  Soldani^  a 
shell  of  the  upper  Eocene  or  Meiiguac  beds  of  the  Bourdeaux  basin,  but 
also  a  Vienna  basin  shell,  is  characteristic  both  of  the  marine  and  brackish 
series.  Two  sjK^cies  of  Aiithracotlieriuin,  A.  maynuni^  Cuv.,  and  A.  al- 
saticutn^  are  met  with  in  the  same  de]H»sits. 

The  upjKT  portion  of  this  Mayence  series  has  at  its  base  a  limestone 
full  of  Cerlfhia  and  land-shells  ;  nuionij  which  Cfrithhun  plkatum  Wore 
mentioned,  and  another  Liml»urL!f  siiell,  Vvnus  incmasata,  Sow.,  a  fossil 
common  to  the  Ileadon  or  ^fiddl('  Eocene  of  KiiLrland,  are  met  with;  also 
Ni'rit'tna  concava  (lig.  104),  a  Middle  Eocene  ^llell,  and  Rhinoceros  in- 
Cfsivfts,  the  oldest  form  of  that  ufi-nus  and  calle<l  l>v  Kaup  Acerotherium, 
Next  above  is  a  lini«*stoiie,  in  which  Ldtor'tndla  or  Pidndlna  hiffafa  is  a 
very  common  foF«iil,  with  others  of  the  sanu-  i::rnus.  One  of  these,  very 
nearly  resembling  the  recent  LittoriifJht  idra^  is  found  through- 
out this  basin.  These  sliells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size,  and 
are  often  in  siK-h  <juantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and 
limestone,  in  stratitied  ma>'<es  from  fifteen  to  thirtv  feet  in 
thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic;  modern  accumulations  several 

feet  thick  of  the  Litforinel/a  nlca  are  si»read  far  and  wide  over     PaiwiitKL, 

^  ,  ^       Mavence. 

the  bottom  of  the  S4'a.  In  the  same  W^\^,  several  sj)ecies  of 
Dreisarua  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Ileadon  or  Middle  Eocene  beds 
of  the  I^ile  of  Wii^ht,  as  well  as  to  the  oxistini;  seas.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
not  satisti<'d  that  this  fauna  diverges  from  the  Limburg  type  towards  that 
of  the  faluns  as  much  as  Dr.  Sandberger  believes.  Among  the  Mammalia, 
we  find  Jlipjjotherifun  r/racile,  Acerotherium  (or  Rhinoceros)  incistvum^ 
Pah'omeryjr,  Chrdiroinys^  i^c.  Lastly,  the  Eppelsheim  sand  overlies  the 
whole,  containing  DeinotJterium  giyanteum,  and  some  other  true  Miocene 
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quwlnipeds.  Several  mammdtia,  proper  to  tlie  Upper  Ewene  aerien,  are 
alfto  said  to  be  associated ;  but  there  Wing  no  good  section  at  Ep[)el«heim, 
tbe  true  suceesdoD  of  tlio  beds  flviu  which  the  lioues  were  dug  out  (rftnnot 
bc«e<'        d  h  so  mai  se  es 


w»   *^.»ri    .i:»i    11    111'    tKH    "?    liii   .i'*.tt,i.i'jtfi»    wi"i   ■pfta    treaciL  10? 
«$u*:i    -Ml'    iniu    ;ie    uni-'iL    i\u\.    'in    111    r-iunia    raerrnmnML  o 

»i   111*  l.Mv.»r  i^mii*.  viffiiiT    11    u#-  il:i'.-.-;ij'>    i.i*»a  ^r  a 'Hi?  "S 

iH  ,*h«vT    ".  }u»    j'  iii.n*    :iJiii    .lu*    iiy*.      *  n  3iU'ii   fi±£i-  ■■  tutf   ai 

■ai*n*  II  "Ak*  *?:.'.;iv  U.I  n    .t'  i    .inn.*:    >■    .i**  i»^'!uiiU"  iixir;  <•  Baa-  l 

:U   3ili*    Kiiilli*    Lfii,i*ll*»    It    .'.i-ii^H:>       iiii;    .'    i  "llliL    T   «iL 

lujuii  2nnrr.:;l-r:i*   ^rtiji   u     .«^p:.   m  .♦  •*mi':i  J":uiiLh?^ 
u\:fi!i  wjuji  riTiirtr  ji*a»i    v^    *-.    \*vr    .it*    ...» ^riH    l<pitb  ti 

pouring's.  »r%  ^>drM-.r..T  jr  r.n*'?;  M'^r  '^Ui*. 

by  EnglL-h  ^^A•■^!^*^Jl  -t-.^r.  -.-.ii  vv*^r  >•- .i.-^  »r.-trA  :c  "an  jiiii  jx  ^upt 
and  lliL*  i'lea  »*^  v.r.r!.-;.>i':  vi    /..*  'j»--.  ".'..ir  v..r  mz:**  fc*!tni9  jc  F^im 

the  Pari-ian  v:n*«.  -w-r*  ».>«•.  /...•..,  4-  ;;  V'r^n.:.  ijr:*j  ?*Tf»*^  il  "iu*  iurt&- 
em  dii^triot  of  *sh-r  *.*•..•;  "X-.-  /  :.*i**  /  *•.-  f -vji-iiivrj:**  *sck*.  W# 
are  iDd«fbt4yJ  u^  I'r/.  K  f '/•>•<  ^,»•  :.x'.'.'^  .  vy.-.-yrrii  —  "Litt  iosaiiiiL  iK* 
1852  that  th'jr'T  "r.**.  *.•.?■*  ^rv.^- .,- *  ••*  •:•.>  :ris':i-:c.  :c  voiifft.  hat 
been  ovi;rl^y*k'-'i.  *i.  '/^  *.',-•■.  .-.t  «:  •  ••,>,-.  w^  "'.eL*  it  H^ikSm  B3Lb 
Alum  I5;iv,  i*hj':h  Ji**  w^**:  f/v.v  •  -.  V.  .-.vv;  -o  '>t  u#r  -Tcera:«  7dR«£ 
the  I.-l';  of  Wi^^ljt.  u-.r.Af/  wr?.*?*.* 

Th r;  till  <:'•  o v<r I J  V ;  fi/  i'/i  f /,a •  ;of . »:  •//  * .',  .';.•.  I  a i !  ta  j *  iTr  &»  :': I'j :•  m^ : — 

T«hK  j».  \hi,  ft  nffj.)  i*>*  iiiiih*':  ::'*■. y  u'^^,u  ?hr  Hea^ion  <«?ie»:  2>i!kT, 
th'?  Ki.  \h'\tu\  9^'.r\*.>.  i»j  >ij'y>i 'j<>j  sv  ♦:#*:  JViiiorida^r  lie*i«  b<r£?e«  men- 
ti'iiji'd,  ih'!  wjijlv;il«:nl  '/f  !h<-  M'/frr/i-'ifir';  jfyprum ;  and  3dlj.  abow 
til';  whol<r  jj*  fouiid  ih«;  '•'j'f'';'  \'/f*-Au*:  or  M'trnj/^***?!*]  •♦rries*  This  never 
d<'{MMii,  whirh  i^  i70  r«'<'t  tlii'k,  )i;i^  U-'-rj  «^i  'ralle^l  from  Hempttend 
Hill,  tjf-ar  Yarniouth,  in  t|j<;  VA*:  of  Wi((ht.f  The;  following  is  the  sac- 
(mWkiii  of  htiiitii  th<'i<;  di»c'//v<'r«:d,  th'r  d<;tail.s  of  wliich  are  important 
for  rouMiiiH  (ix|»lxiirj':d  in  tin;  pr<rlirninary  rornarks  of  this  chapt^  (p^ 
187):- 

*  Fl  KorlifM,  (}f!<>l.  (iiinrt.  Joiini.  IHfiS. 
k  f  Hiii  hill  miiiii  mil  Im  c(infouii(hsd  with  llainp<it«ad  Hill,  near  London,  wiMiv 
M  LowiT  Flocene  or  Loiidun  Clay  \»  capiKxl  hy  Middle  Eocene  aandi. 
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BUBDIYiaiONS  OF  THE  HXMP8TKAD  8BBI1S. 


1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbula  beds,  consistiDg  of  marine  sands  and  days,  contain 
Corbtda  pisum,  fig.  170,  a  species  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  day  of 
Barton;  Cyrena  temittricUa^  fig.  171,  which  is  also  a  Middle  Eocene  fossil; 
ieyeral  Cerithia,  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


ObrbtUa  piaum.    Hempstead  Beds, 
Isle  of  Wight 


Hempetead  Beds. 


2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbonaceous  clays,  in  the 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly  Cerithium  plieatum, 
Lam^  fig.  172,  C.  elegans,  fig.  173,  and  C.  iricinctum ;  also  Rissoa  Chcutelit^ 
fig.  174,  a  very  common  Limburg  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  foui 
Bubdiyisions  of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into 
the  Bembridge  beds.    In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  PcUutUna 


Fig.lT8. 


Fig.  1T8. 


Fig.  174. 


Fig.  1754 


CtrUhium  pHoatum^     Cerithium  elegantt^      Rittma  ChasMii,  Nvst, 
Lsm.  Hempstaad.  Hempstead.  8p.  Hempstead,  Isle 

of  Wight 


Paludina  lento. 
Hempstead  Beds. 


ient^  fig.  175,  occurs  a  shell  identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species 
now  living,  P,  unieofor ;  also  several  species  of  Lymneits,  Planorbis^  and  l/nio. 

8.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Melania  faaciata^  Paludina  lento,  and  clays  with  Cypris  ;  the 
lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  semiBtriato,  fig.  171,  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a 
Panopaa. 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Melania  coatata,  Sow.,  Me- 
Umoptif,  Ac  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  "Black  band," 
m  which  Bisaoa  C/uuielii,  fig.  i73,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
oontains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.  The  seed-vessels  of  Chora  niedicagintUay  Brong., 
and  C.  heleeterat  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally.  The 
mammalia,  among  which  is  a  species  of  Hyotherium^  differ,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds  immediately  underlying. 

Id 
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Between  the  Hempstead  beds  above  described  and  those  next  below  them,  there 
is  no  break,  as  before  stated,  p.  187.  The  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine 
limestones  and  marls  of  the  underlying  or  Bembridge  group  are  in  conformaUe 
stratification,  and  contain  Cyrejia  semisiricUa^  fig.  171,  Melania  muricatay  Pahk- 
dina  lenta^  fig.  175,  and  several  other  shells  belonging  to  the  Hempstead  beda. 
Prof.  Forbes  therefore  classes  both  of  them  in  the  same  Upper  Eocene  dimion. 
I ,  have  called  the  Bembridge  beds  Middle  Eocene,  for  convenieoce  sake,  as 
already  explained  (pp.  183,  187.) 


UPPER  EOCENE  STRATA  OF  FRANCE, 

{Lower  Miocene  of  many  French  authors^ 

The  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  or  saDdstone  of  the  Forest  of  FontainebleaOy 
has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  corresponding 
in  age  to  the  Limburg  or  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  associated  in  the  8ub> 
urbs  of  Paris  with  a  set  of  strata,  very  varied  in  tlieir  composition,  and 
containing  in  their  lower  portion  a  green  clay  with  abundance  of  small 
oysters  ( Ostrea  ct/athula,  Lam.)  which  are  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The 
marine  sands  and  sandstone  which  overlie  this  clay  include  Cytherea  in- 
crassata  and  many  other  Limburg  fossils,  the  finest  collections  of  which 
have  been  made  at  Etampes,  south  of  Paris,  where  they  occur  in  loose 
sand.  The  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Upper  marine 
sands'*  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Middle  sands'*  or  Gres  de  Beauchamp, 
a  Middle  Eocene  group. 

Calcaire  lacustre  superieur. — Above  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau  is  sc^pn 
the  upper  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  sometimes  called  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce,  which  with  its  accompanying  maris  and  siliceous  beds  seem  to 
have  been  formed  in  mai'shes  and  shallow  lakes,  such  as  frequently  over- 
spread the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in 
nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and  Charoe,  aquatic  plants,  already 
alluded  to,  left  their  stems  and  seed-vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl 
and  flint,  together  with  freshwater  and  land-shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous 
rocks  of  this  formation  are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  sum- 
mit! or  platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris — large  areas  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata.  When  they 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  they  occasionally  underhe  and  form  the 
boundary  of  the  marine  Miocene  faluns,  fi-agments  of  the  older  freshwater 
hmestone  having  been  broken  oflf  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  Miocene  sea,  as  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  where  the  perforating 
marine  shells  of  the  Miocene  period  still  remain  in  hollows  drilled  in  the 
blocks  of  Eocene  limestone. 

Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne,  Cantal, 
and  Velay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  map.  They 
appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of  those 
now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mountain- 
ous region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  riverB  and  tonenta. 
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The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite 
and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislocated,  and  which  have  probably 
suffered  great  denudation.  There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic 
matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  fresh- 
water strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part 
has  evidently  been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks 
I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe,  that  the  study  of 
these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind  from  that 
derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or  English  ter- 
tiary areas.     For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence  of  a 
series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  by  which  the 
original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  changed, 
yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still,  in  part  at  least,  be 
restored  in  imagination.     Great  lakes  have  disappeared, — lofty  moun- 
tains have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated  emission  of  lava,  preceded  and 
followed  by  showers  of  sand  and  scoriaj, — deep  valleys  have  been  sub- 
sequently ftirrowed  out  through  masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin, 
— at  a  still  later  date,  new  cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys, — 
new  lakes  have  been  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more 
than  one  creation  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene,  have  followed  in  succession  ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from 
first  to  last  its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our 
thoughts  its  external   condition  and  physical   structure  before  these 
wonderful  vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had 
been  completed.     Tliere  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of 
which  we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of  Mont 
Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or 
of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic  platform. 
During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of 
marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited  ;  siliceous  and  cal- 
careous rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  ;  shells  and 
insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile  and  tor- 
toise, the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the  skeletons  of  quadru- 
peds, some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera  as  those  entombed  in 
the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.     To  this  tranquil  condition  of  the  surface 
succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes  were  drained, 
and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous  district  was  probably  enhanced 
by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
more  sterile  granite.     During  these   eruptions,  which  appear  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  disappearance  of  the  upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly 
\p  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippo- 
potamus, together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and 
were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cindeis,  or  buried  in 
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flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quad- 
rupeds became  extinct,  and  gave  place  to  Pliocei^e  mammalia  (see  chap, 
xxxii.),  and  these  in  their  turn,  to  species  now  existing.  There  are  no 
ngns,  during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation  which  may  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  currents  in  the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  ac- 
companying repeated  earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the  district 
have  in  some  places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  up- 
raised relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne, — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated  in 
the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  hes  within  the  department  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Li- 
magne  d'Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two  parallel  moimtain  ranges, — 
that  of  the  Forez,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Loire  and  Alher,  on 
the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts  Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from 
the  Sioule,  on  the  west.*  The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20 
miles ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of 
sand,  sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  ob- 
serve a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may  gen- 
erally be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising 
up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction,  however,  of  the 
lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  in- 
tervenes between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen 
to  retain  tlieir  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border- 
rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and  in  few  instances  vertical. 
The  principal  divisions  into  which  the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated 
are  the  following ; — 1st,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red 
marl  and  red  sandstone.  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls.  3dly, 
Limestone  or  travertin,  often  oolitic.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate, — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  some- 
times bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abundance 
around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in  different  places, 
pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining  elevated  country ;  namely, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or  other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata 
do  not  form  one  continuous  band  aroimd  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being 
rather  disposed  like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of 
torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of  these 
deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly  beds  slope 
away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of  about  60  feet  in  vertical 
height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  con- 
sist throughout  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz, 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  pi  16. 
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primary  slate,  and  red  sandstone.    Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieoea  of 
wood  are  found  in  these  beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzose  grits  are  found; 
and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed  of  separate 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the  disintegrated  granite^ 
the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound  together  by  a  siliceous  ce- 
ment In  these  cases  the  granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  more 
solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage  takes  place  between  the  rock  (^ 
crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical  origin,  that  wo  can  scarcely  distinguish 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about  400  feet 
thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose  grits,  cemented 
by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  form  imbed- 
ded nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal  concretions  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  limestone,  resembling  the  Italian 
travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral  springs. 

1.  b.  Bed  marl  and  sandstone. — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are  iden- 
tical in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red  sand- 
stone and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red  ground  la 
sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the  same  may  be 
seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at  Coudes,  on  the  Al- 
lien The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  color,  as  at  Champheix^ 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  limestone,  like  the  well-known  "  oom- 
stone,''  which  is  associated  with  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geol- 
ogists. The  red  sandstone  and  marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen 
in  situ  on  the  adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the 
tertiary  red  sand  and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  quartz  in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to 
the  parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral  part  of 
the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student  will  learn  how 
small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a  test  of  the  relative  age 
of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  marls, — The  same  primary  rocks  of  Au- 
vergne, which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts,  gave  rise 
to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned,  would,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce  aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a 
Muflicient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  present,  calcareous  marl. 
This  fine  sediment  would  naturally  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  are  the  various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake 
Superior.    And  as^  in  the  American  lake,  shingle  and  aand  are  annually 
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amassed  near  the  northem  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  con- 
glomerates before  mentioned  were  evidently  fonued  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ex- 
ceeds, in  some  phices,  700  feet  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  light- 
green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are  thinly  foliated, — a 
character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  innumerable  thin  shells,  or 
carapace-valves,  of  that  small  animal  called  Cypris,  This  animal  is  pro- 
vided with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
moults  its  integuments  periodically,  which  the  conchiferous  moUusks  do 
not  This  circumstance  may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
shells  of  Cypris  which  were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in 
stratified  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be  desired. 
But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown 
down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel,  sand,  and  rocky 
fi-agments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited  near  the  shore,  form- 
ing the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cypris  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the.  granite  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but  finer 

Fig.  177. 


Vertical  strata  of  marl,  at  Ghampradelle,  near  Clermont 

A.  Onmite.  B.  Space  of  60  feet,  in  which  no  section  is  seen. 

O.  Green  marl,  Tertical  and  inclined.       D.  White  marl 

mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  verticality  of  some  of  the 
beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony  to  considerable  local  disturb- 
ance subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  marls ;  but  such  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone  J  travertin,  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of  the 
lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into  limestone. 
Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them ;  but  these,  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  unite  into  reg- 
ular beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at  Gan- 
nat,  and  on  the  e&st  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried.     At 
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Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  Id  appeanmoe  and  beanty ; 
and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  talcen  from  the  quarry,  hnt  eoon  hardena 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gaonat,  the  stone  oontaine  laod-ehelb  and 
bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limesfamo 
is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  combining  both  the  radiated  and  oonoen- 
tric  structure, 

Indunal  timeitone, — There  is  another  remnrkable  form  of  freshwater 
limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  "indusial,"  from  the  cosee,  or  indiuitg,  of 
eaddis-worms  (the  larvas  of  Phryganea);  great  heaps  of  which  have 
been  incnisted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard 
travertin.  The  rock  is  soraetiraes  purely  calcareous,  bnt  there  is  occa- 
aonnlly  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter.  Several  beds  of  it  are  fre- 
quently seen,  either  in  continuous  masses,  or  iu  concretionary  nodulea, 
one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl  interposed.  The  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  178)  will  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (o) 
is  laid  open  at  the  surtace,  between  the  marls  (6  6),  near  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Gergofia ;  and  afibrds,  at  the  same  dme,  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  tlie  lacustrine  su'ata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have 
been  denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
BDcient  lakes. 


We  ni;iy  often  observe  in  our  ponils  the  Phryjanea  (or  Caddice-fly), 
.n  its  caterpillar  stete,  covered  with  sinull  freshwater  shells,  which  tliey 
have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases,  in  order, 
probably,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.     The  individual  figured  in 
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the  annexed  cnt,  which  belongs  to  a  species  rery  abundant  in  Eogland, 
jij^lj^  has  covered  its  case  with  shells  of  a  smaU 

PUtnorbis.  In  the  same  manner  a  lai^ 
Bpedes  of  caddis-worm,  which  swarmed  in  the 
Eocene  lakes  of  Auvergne,  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small 
spiral  univalve  of  the  genua  Palttdina.  A 
iitPin7(ueL*  hundred  of  these  minute  shells  are  some- 
dmeo  seen  arranged  around  one  tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which 
is  often  empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of 
travertin.  The  cases  have  b«en  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often 
Se,  as  in  fig.  ISO,  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.     When  we  consider 


a.  Indulil  Umeitou  oT  Ajattiiam,  b.  Foaill  Paludiiia  munllliiit 


that  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch, 
and  that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  may 
be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  Idea  of  the  count- 
ies number  of  insects  and  moUusca  which  contributed  their  integumenta 
and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  coustructed  rock.  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  suppose  that  the  Phryganem  lived  on  the  spots  where  their  cases 
are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed,  and  their 
cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  fer  into  the  deep  water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr.  Beck, 
a  small  take  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tubular  casea  of 
Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake,  called  the  Fuure-Soe, 
occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about  twenty  English  miles  u 
circumference,  and  in  some  part^  SCO  feet  in  depth.  Round  the  shallow 
borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and  rushes  may  be  observed,  covered 
with  the  indusise  of  the  Phryganea  grandU  and  other  species,  to  which 
shells  are  attached.  The  plants  which  support  them  are  the  bullrush, 
SctrptiM  lacwtris,  and  common  reed,  Arundo  pkragmitet,  but  chiefly  the 
former.  In  summer,  especially  in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  sometimes  causes  a  current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  washed  away,  and  floated  otf  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  into  deep  water.  The  Cyprii  swarms  in  the  same  lake;  and 
calcareous  springs  alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial 
limeetone,  l^e  those  of  Auvergne. 

'  I  believe  that  Uie  Briliih  apecimeu  here  figured  is  P.  Tkombiea,  Lino. 
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4.  Oyp9eou8  marls, — More  than  60  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gj^paeoiLo 
marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris,  are 
worked  for  gypsum  at  St  Roraain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AUier.  They 
rest  onaseriesof  green  cypridiferous  marls  which  alternate  with  grit,  the 
united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  op 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet 

General  arrangement^  origin,  and  age  of  the  freshwater  formations 
of  Auvergne, — The  relations  of  the  difterent  groups  above  described  can- 
not be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section  ;  and  the  geologist  who 
sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may 
perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory 
resj^lts.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the  limestone,  may  al. 
be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ;  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  that  tjiere  is  no  order  of  arrangement  The  sands, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general  a  littoral  group ;  the 
foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contemporaneous  central  deposit ;  and 
the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of 
both.  The  uppermost  marls  and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the 
lower ;  and  we  never  meet  with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  quartzose  sand  or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  limestones  to  the  Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  even 
now  exist  in  Auvergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the 
granite,  and  precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but 
this  character  is  by  no  means  constant 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to  be 
filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and  scoriae 
on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava 
were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  im- 
bedded in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable 
thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out, 
and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the 
lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold  and  thermal  springs^ 
holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution,  became  more  numerous 
during  the  successive  convulsions  attending  this  development  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and 
other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence  these  minerals  predominate  m 
the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean  movements  may  then  have 
continued,  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels  of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the  farther  accumulation 
of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to  anal- 
ogous results  in  any  modem  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down  the 
detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported  mate- 
rials must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the  coarser 
near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but  in  the 
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gravelly  and  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem  yolcanic 
rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present  in  the 
district  If  igftpdB  action  should  break  out  in  that  country,  and  pro- 
duce lava,  scorise,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there  would 
then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of  rocks  precip- 
itated from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally  to 
a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level  since 
the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern  barrier  to  the 
ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite  eminences.  Nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore  entirely  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  one  part  of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may 
have  been  moved  upwards  bodily,  while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even 
suffered  a  movement  of  depression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both  of 
the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of 
the  oldest  or  lowest  sands  and  marls  may  very  probably  be  of  Middle 
Eocene  date.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mammiferous  fisiuna  by 
the  labors  of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by  those  of  M.  PomeL  The 
last-mentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  out  the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  species  of  mammalia  from  those  of  the  gypseous  series  near 
Paris,  although  many  of  the  forms  are  analogous  to  those  of  Eocene 
quadrupeds.  The  Cainoiherium^  for  example,  is  not  &r  removed  from 
Uie  Anoplotheriunij  and  is,  according  to  Waterhouse,  the  same  as  the 
genus  Microtherium  of  the  Germans.  There  are  two  species  of  marsupial 
animals  allied  to  Didelphys^  a  genus  also  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  and 
several  forms  of  ruminants  of  extinct  genera,  such  as  Amphitragulaa  elegans 
of  Pomel,  which  has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weisse- 
nau  near  Mayence,  called  by  Kaup  Dorcatherium  nanum  ;  other  associ- 
ated fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtherium  Reuggeri^  and  a  small  rodent,  Titanomys, 
are  also  specifically  the  same  with  mammalia  of  the  Mayence  basin.  The 
HycBnod(m^  a  remarkable  camivoroos  genus,  is  represented  by  more  than 
one  species,  and  the  oldest  representative  of  the  genus  Machairodus  has 
been  discovered  in  these  beds  in  Auvergne.  The  first  of  these,  ffycenodon, 
also  occurs  in  the  English  Middle-Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  cliff,  Hamp- 
shire, considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with 
Paleotheria.  Upon  the  whole  it  is,  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Limagne  rocks  have  been  correctly  referred  by  French  geologists  to  their 
Middle  Tertiary,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Upper  Eocene 
in  this  work. 

Canted, — ^A  freshwater  formation,  of  about  the  same  age  and  very 
analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute 
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Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  in  Velay ;  and  another  occurs  near 
Aurillac,  in  Cantal.  The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last  mentioned, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Auvergne  and  Velaj,  is  the  immense 
abundance  of  silex  associated  with  calcareous  marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower,  com- 
posed of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of  the 
snrronnding  country  ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous  and  calca- 
reous marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  limestone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructive, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  imphcitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of  rela- 
tive age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great  heathy 
plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with  vegetation. 
Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La-Capelle  and  Viscamp,  the  surface  is  strewed 
over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  interior,  but  . 
with  a  white  external  coating ;  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and 
red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  districts. 
When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new 
formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay 
and  sand,  resting  on  mica-schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet, 
Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with 
broken  flint,  marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recog- 
nize an  exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  fui^ 
rowed  surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light 
in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in 
horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in 
nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  color,  like 
the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous  mat- 
ter, which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those  regions  were  so 
long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated  the  springs  with  min- 
eral matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of  lava.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many  other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  lately  affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is 
capable  of  dissolving  quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or 
other  flux.*  Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immedi- 
ately part  with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  by 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc,  No.  44,  p.  288. 
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A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  Aurillac  might 
convey  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white  chalk  of 
Europe ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  composition  to 
the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal  seed-vessels  of  the 
freshwater  Chara,  instead  of  the  marine  zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk 
flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet  with  shells  of  Limnea,  Planorbi.% 
and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposition. — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest^  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacustrine  series 
were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat^  for  example,  we  find  an  assemblage 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  60 
feet,  the  layera  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are  sometimes  contained  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  they  are  separated,  we  see  preserved  in 
every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems  of  Charce,  or  other  plants,  or  some- 
times myriads  of  small  Paludinas  and  other  fi^hwater  shells.  These 
minute  foliations  of  the  marl  resemble  precisely  some  of  the  recent  lamina- 
ted beds  of  the  Scotch  marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of 
a  book,  each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past  The 
diflerent  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  diflferences  of  composi- 
tion and  color,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find  sev- 
eral hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such  materials,  for 
the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the  whole  sometimes 
covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.* 

Thus  wondeifully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of  the 
most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up  !  When  we  desire  to 
classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  strata  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  to 
explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  thin 
leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  containing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  tes- 
tacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum, 
and  how  vast  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group ! 
We  must  remember,  also,  that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb 
du  Cantal,  which  rises  ip  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  are 
themselves  equally  the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of 
reiterated  sheets  of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  fragments  of 
rock. — Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains, 
colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

Bourdeaux,  Aix,  &c. — ^The  Upper  Eocene  Strata  in  the  Bourdeaux 

*  Ljell  and  Murchison,  Bur  lea  D^p6ts  Lacustres  Tertiaires  du  Oantal,  A&  Ana 
des  ScL  Nat.  Oct  1&29. 
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basin  are  represented,  according  to  M.  Raulin,  by  the  Falun  de  Leognan, 
and  the  underlying  limestone  of  St  Macaire.  By  many,  howeyer,  the 
upper  of  these,  or  the  Leognan  beds,  are  considered  to  be  no  older  than 
the  faluns  of  Touraine.  The  freshwater  strata  of  Aix-en-Provence  are 
probably  Upper  Eocene ;  also  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Malta,  Crete,  Ceiigo, 
and  those  of  many  parts  of  Greece  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean. 

Nehra^ka^  United  States, — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper 
Mssouri,  near  the  Platte  River,  lat  42^  N^  a  tertiary  formation  occursy 
consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay,  described  by  Dr. 
D.  Dale  Owen,*  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of 
chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are  met  with.  Among  these. 
Dr.  Leidy  recognizes  a  gigantic  Palatotherium,  larger  than  any  of  the 
Parisian  species ;  several  species  of  the  genus  Orcodon,  Leidy,  uniting  the 
characters  of  pachyderms  and  ruminants;  EucrotaphuB^  another  new 
genus  of  the  same  mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the 
sub-genus  Aeerotherium^  an  Upper  Eocene  form  of  Europe  before  men- 
tioned ;  two  of  ArchcBotherium,  a  pachyderm  allied  to.  ChceropotamHt 
and  Hyracotherium  ;  also  Pcehrotherium^  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to 
Dorcatherium^  Kaup;  also  Agriochagfis  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied 
to  Merycapotamus  of  Falconer  and  Cautley ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  MaehairoduSy  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Auvergne. 
The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testudo,  but  have  some  affinity 
to  Emys.  On  the  whole,  this  formation  has,  I  believe,  been  correctly 
referred  by  American  writers  to  the  Eocene  period,  in  conformity  with 
the  classification  adopted  by  me,  but  would,  I  conceive,  be  called  Lower 
Miocene  by  those  who  apply  that  term  to  all  strata  newer  than  the 
Paris  gypsum. 

*  David  Dale  Owen,  Geol  Sarvey  of  Wiaconain,  da :  Philad.  1862. 
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VIDDLE    AND    LOWER    EOCBNB    PORMAnOltS. 

Middle  Eomqc  «tr>t«  of  England — PIuTio-muiDe  •eriu  in  tha  Iile  of  Wight  and 
UanipBhire— Sncceuire  group*  of  Eocene  Mammalia — Ponili  of  Barton  Olay — 
Shells,  mummulitea,  Gsh«s,  and  reptiles  nf  the  Bagshot  and  Brackletham  beds 
— Lower  EocsEte  strata  of  England — Foeiil  planti  and  ahellB  of  the  London 
Claj  proper — Strata  of  Kjaon  in  Suffolk — Fovil  monkey  and  opaaanm — Plutie 
daji  and  sands — Hunet  Mndt — Middle  Eocene  fnrmatioiu  of  France — Ofp- 
Mooa  MfieB  ot  Montnurtre  and  extinct  quadrupedi — Caleaire  grosaicr — Milio- 
li[«s — Lower  Eocene  in  France — Nummulitic  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
Heir  vide  extent ;  referable  to  tlie  Middle  Eocene  period — Eocene  etrata  in 
the  Dnited  States— Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama-^ColossiI  cetacean— Orbitoid 
limeatooe— Bnrr-etone. 

The  Btnita  next  in  order  in  ihe  descending  series  are  thoee  which  I 
tenn  Middle  Eoceoe.  In  tlie  accorapaojing  map,  the  portion  of  seTeral 
Eov«ae  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  part  of 


«r  Old  fM  serla 

N.B.  Tbenace  Ml  blank  lioeeepM  b;  KooDdary  tbrnutloos  Ihmi  tlia  Deroolui  sr  oUrsd 
■udilDDe  to  the  etialk  IbcLdiIt*. 

Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  country  round  Paris,  The 
three  Iwit-mentioned  areas  conlnin  some  marine  and  freshwater  form^ooe,' 
which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Upper  Eocene,  but  tb«rsuperfici&l 
extent  in  this  part  of  Europe  is  insignificant. 


I    MttlDLB    EOCENE    PORUATIONB. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  auccewion  of  Uie  strata  found 
in  the  Tertiaiy  areas,  commonly  called  Ihe  London  and  Hampehire 
basins.     (See  also  Table,  p.  104,  el  wq.) 
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A.  Hempatead  bed*,  I«le  of  Wight,  tee  &boTe,  p.  ISS        -        ■    ITO  feet 

B.  1.  Bembridge  3erie^— North  «OMt  of  Isle  of  Wight         -        •  120 

B.  e.  Oabome  nr  St  HaleD'a  3eri«,— itnd. lUO 

&  i.  HekdoD  Serier,— Iile  of  Wight  ud  Uordvell  Cliff;  Hanti  ■  ITO 
B.  1.  Hesdon  Hill  wrnds  and  Barton  CIsj,— lele  of  Wight,  and 

Barton  Clif^  Hanta SOO 

B.  S.  Bagshot  and  Brackleaham  Sanda  aod  Olaja, — Loodon  and 

Hants  basins    -.-----..    tqq 

Lown  EOCBin. 
G.  1.  LoDdoo  CIkj  proper  and  Bognor  beds, — Loadoo  and  Hants 

baaina SN)  to  800 

0.  2.  Plaatia  and  Mottled  Clapi  and  9ands  (Woolirich  and  Readii^ 

series), — London  and  Hants  basins  -        ■        -        -        -    loO 

C.  S.  '^lsnetSaDd^ — Reculrera,  Eeot,  and  Esstero  part  of  Loodon 

baain ..-no 

The  true  plac«  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  B.  5  ia  the  above  series,  and  oS 
the  Thanet  saods,  C.  3,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Preatwich 
in  1847  and  1862.  The  true  relative  position  of  the  Hempatead  beda.  A, 
of  the  Bembridge,  B.  1,  and  of  the  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  seriee,  B.  2, 
were  not  made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  till  Professor  Forbes  studied 
them  in  detail  in  1852. 

Bembridfft  seriei,  B.  1. — These  beds  are  above  100  feet  thick,  and,  as 
before  stated  (p.  187),  pass  upwards  into  the  Hempstead 'beds,  with  which 
I  they  are  conformable,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  They  con- 
aist  of  marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  fVe-thwaCer,  brackieh,  and  marine 
ftiigin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  gemutriala  var., 
and  Faludina  lenta  (fig.  176,  p.  193),  are  common  to  this  and  to  the 
overiying  Hempatead  series.  The  following  are  the  subdiviBioos  described 
by  Professor  Forbes  i 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  bj  the  abundance  of  Melania  lurritiirima,  Forbw 
(flg-  183)- 

FlfrlBS.  Fig.  198. 


Bombrldgfe. 
i.  Lower  marl,  chatracteriied  bj  CfHltiium  mulabili,  Cyrttia  pult/ira,  Ac,  and  bj 

the  remains  of  TKonyz  (see  iig.  183). 
e.  Green  marls,  often  abounding  io  a  peculiar  apeciea  of  oyster,  and  aocompanied 

by  Gnitkia,  Mstiti,  an  Arta,  a  yvmia,  Ac 
d.  Bembridge  limestones,  ciKDpaet  steam-colored   limestones  Blt«mating  witli 
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ilulcs  aod  nurli^  in  all  of  vhich  iMid-ihell*  ars  eommoa,  espMiallj'  «t  Scosca, 
n«Bi  Tannoutb,  and  hsTe  been  deKribed  by  Mr.  Edwardi,  Tha  Sulimtu  Mip^ 
tim  (fig.  184),  and  Helix  ocdiua  (fig.  188),  are  among  JU  bMt-tnown  land- 

r^.  IH  Flf.  18L  Tlf.  IM. 


Allv  (xWiuii.  E>]inrda, 


/■olwUlu  orbfailarU,  BembiUfa 


ihella.     i'aliNJina  orbuuiaTU  (fig.  186)  ia  also  of  frequent  occurrence.    One  of 
tlia  band*  is  filled  witb  a  little  globular  Paludina.     Among  the  freahwater 


i%HiDrKf(c(lisu*,EiIw>rdi.  Bern-       Z|iiiM«a  EanfftMOta,  Bmd.  OharaltAintilata. 

bridn.    j  dluD.  Bembridn  Llme- 

tloae,  LerWight 

palDionifera,  Lsntiua  fongiteattt  (fig.  IBS)  and  Ptanorbii  ditmt  (fig.  181)  are 
the  moAt  generally  distributed :  the  latter  represents  or  takea  tiis  place  of  the 
Planorbu  tumnpialu$(teeGg.  192).  of  the  more  ancient  Headon  series.  Chara 
tuUreulala  (fig.  189),  is  tin  characteristie  Bembridga  gyrogonite. 

From  this  fonnstion  on  the  shores  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Dr.  Mnnt«ll  ob- 
tained a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabeilaria  Lamanonit,  Brong.,  a 
plant  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  The  well-known  building-slone  of  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  a  lime- 
stone with  numerous  bellows  caused  by  Cyrtntt  which  h&7e  disappeared 
and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs  to  this  subdivision  of 
tbe  Bembridge  series.  In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr.  Pratt  and 
ihe  Rev.  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered  the  remains  of  mammalia  char- 
act«riBtic  of  tbe  gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  Palaotherium  mo^um 
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{fig.  191),  F.  medium,  P.  mtnto,  P.  mimimum,  P. 
turtum,  P.  cratsum ;  hIso  Anoplolhrriui 
(fig.  190),  A.  Kcundarium,  DieAobune  etJ 
CJueropotamtu  Cuvieri.     Tlie  genus  Palcothere,  sbove 
alluded   to,  resembled  the  liviog  Upir  in  the  fonn  of  ^ 
the  head,  and  ia  baviog  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar 
teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rbinoceroe  (see  fig. 
1  fiO).     PaUotherium  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a 

horse,  three  or  four  feet  high.     The  anneied  woodcut   '         

(fig.  191)  is  one  of  the  restorataons  which  Cuvier  at-  ^"""^  >*  "^  "«^ 
tempted  of  the  outline  of  the  liviug  animal,  derived  from  the  study  <A  the 


entire  skeleton.  As  the  vortical  range  of  particular  spedes  of  qnadrnpeda, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  tee- 
tacea ;  the  occurrence  of  so  many  species  at  Biostead,  agreeing  with 
fossils  of  the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shelb 
and  plants  of  the  synchroDism  of  the  two  formnlions. 

Oifxtme  or  St.  Htlen'g  series,  D.  2. — This  group  is  of  fresh  and  brack- 
ish-water origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  character  and  thickness. 
Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  h  freestone  much  used  for  building,  and  called  by 
Professor  Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit.  In  one  part  ripp]&4narked  flag- 
stones occur,  and  rocks  with  fucoidal  markings.  The  Osborne  beds  ara 
distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paludina,  Melania,  and  MehnoptU, 
as  also  of  Cypris  and  tlie  seeds  of  Chara, 

Hfadon  series,  6.  3. — These  beds  are  seen  both  at  the  east  and  west 
extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wighl,  and  siso  in  Hordwell  Clife,  Hauls. 
Everywhere  Plartorbis  euomphalus  (fig.  192)  characterizes  the  freshvatu 
deposits,  just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  diteus  (fig.  187)  does  the  Bembridge 
limestone.  The  brackish- water  beds  contain  Palomomya  plana,  Cerilhivm 
matabile,  and  C,  cinctum  (fig.  44,  p.  30),  and  the  marine  beds  Vemu 
(or  Cylkerea)  inerassala,  a  species  common  to  the  IJmburg  beds  and 
Or^s  de  Font^nebleau,  or  the  Upper  Eocene  series.    The  prevalence  of 
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udtrwater  remains  is  most  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  central  pfuts  of  the 
fbrmation.    Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoirs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


Flg.lM. 


^m^ 


Fi(,i9a. 


<t^ 


\\v\\\ 


HewloBHilL    idlAin. 


HeUm  labyrinihica^  Bay.    Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wl^t ; 
and  HordweU  CfifC;  Hants— also  reoent 


first  separated  the  wnole  into  a  lower  freshwater,  an  upper  marine,  and 
an  upper  freshwater  division. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Headon 
eeries  are  Neritina  concava  (fig.  194),  Lymnea  caudata  (i^,  195),  and 
Cmthium  concavum  (fig.  196),  ffelix  labyrinthica,  Say  {^.  193),  a 


FU^lM. 


Fl^lM. 


Fig.  191 


JleHtina  coneciva* 
Headon  Sertosi 


Lymnea  caudata, 
Headon  Beds. 


Cerithium  concavum, 
Headon  Seriefli 


land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered  in  this  series 
by  Mr.  Wood  in  HordweU  Ciiflf.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon  Hill,  in 
the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs  in  the  newer 
Bembridge  series,  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an  Eocene  fossil  of  a  spe- 
cies still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  having  no  local  connection 
with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the  species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met  with  in 
HordweU  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Lymington,  Hants, 
where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  Dr. 
Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To  the  latter  we  are  indebted 
for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds,*  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of  a  variety 
of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  chelonians,  and  fish  ;  also  for  first  caU- 
ing  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  these  vertebrata  differ  specifically 
from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds.  Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hord- 
weU are  Paludina  lenta  and  various  species  of  Lymneus,  Planorbis, 
Melania^  Cyclas^  and  Unio^  Potomomya^  Breissena,  &c 

*  BuUeUn,  Soo.  GMol.  de  France,  1862,  p.  191. 
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AmoDg  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys^  and  no  leas  than  six 
species  of  Trionyx ;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile ; 
among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  [Paleryx^  Owen) ;  and 
among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Wood  have  found  the  jaws,  teeth, 
and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus  or  bony  pike  of  the 
American  rivers.  This  same  genus  of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  bones  of 
several  birds  have  been  obtained  from  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quad- 
rupeds. The  latter  belong  to  the  genera  Paloplotkerium  of  Owen,  Ano- 
plotheriumj  Antkracotherium^  Dichodon  of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dichohune^  Spalacodon,  and  Hyamodon,  The 
latter  oflfers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  carnivorous 
mammal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  altliough  I  attach  very  little  the- 
oretical importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species  are  those  most 
easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern  deposits.  In  another 
point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves  notice.  Its  geological  position 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  tlie  Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds, 
from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much  in  species  as  it  does  frt)m  the 
still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  sequel.  It  therefore  teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct 
assemblages  of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene 
period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackish-water  beds  of  the  above 
series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are  common  to  the 
underlying  Barton  clay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fresh- 
water shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovata,  which  are  common  to  the  Bem- 
bridge beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  St  Helen's  series. 
The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some  of  the  accom- 
panying limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene  strata  of  France  in  mineral 
character  and  color  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same  region  or  produced  contempo- 
raneously under  very  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds  rest 
on  white  sands,  the  upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  B.  4,  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

Headon  Hill  sands  ayid  Barton  clay,  B.  4  (Table,  p.  208). — In  one  of 
the  upper  and  sandy  beds  of  this  formation  Dr.  Wright 
found  Chama  squamosa  in  great  plenty.     The  same  sands  Fig^w. 

contain  impressions  of  many  marine  shells  (especially  in 
Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the  upper  Bagshot  sands 
afterwards  to  be  described.  The  underlying  Barton  clay 
has  yielded  about  209  marine  shells,  more  than  half  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  peculiar;  and  only 
eleven  common  to  the  London  clay  proper  (C.  1,  p.  208),  Chofna 

being  in  the  proportion  of  only  5  per  cent     On  the  other        *?!2ton!^ 
hand,  70  of  them  agree  with  the  shells  of  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  France.     It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Brander  published,  in 
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1766,  an  accoDiit  of  the  organic  remains  collected  from  these  Barton  ana 
Hordwell  cli^  and  his  excellent  figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  are  justly  admired  by  oonchologists  for  their  scooracy. 

BHBLLfi  OF  THB  BASTOS  OLAf,  HIHTS. 

CSertun  foraminifera  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we  study  the 
tertjaiy  fonnationa  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  first  appearance 


TfrrhMumflut    _ 
Jbrmt,    Bvtoa      w/bJtL 
ud  BnckJuluin.  S^apht 


in  these  Barton  beds.  A  small  species  called  NammuliUf  varMaria  is 
found  both  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
Whitecliff  Ba;,  in  the  Isle  of  WighL  Several  marine  shells,  such  as 
CorfmUi  puvm,  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and  the  Hempstead  or 
Upper  Eocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  number,  as  before  s(st«d,  are 
common  to  the  Headon  series. 

Bagihot  and  Braekleaham  beda,  B.  5. — The  Bagshot  beds,  conrialing 
chiefly  of  NliceouB  saod,  occupy  oxtensiTe  tracts  round  Bagshot,  in  Surrey, 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  may  be  separated  into  three 
diviuons,  the  upper  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow  sands,  and  the 
central  of  dark  green  sands  and  brown  clays,  the  whole  reposing  on  the 
London  clay  proper.*  The  uppermost  division  is  probably  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Barton  series.     Although  the  Bagshot  beds  are  usually 

*  Prcitwidi,  Quart  Oeol.  Journ.  toL  iiL  p.  880. 
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devoid  of  fbesils,  thej  coatain  marine  shells  in  some  places,  among  whioh 
Ven^^rdia  planicosta  (see  fig.  206)  is  abuDdaot,  with  Turritella  mf- 
eifera  and  NummuliUt  lavigata.     (See  fig.  210,  p.  215.) 


At  Bntoklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteriatio 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  beet  seen ;  among  others, 
the  huge  CerilKwim  gigaaUum^  bo  cwnspicnouB  in  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The  volutes  aod  conriee  of 
'  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites  and  corals,  tieem  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  warm  climate  having  prevailed,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery 
of  a  serpent,  PalaophU  lyphaua  (see  fig.  20J),  exceeding,  acoording  to 


Prof.  Owen,  20  feet  in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  I^ 
thon.  Coluber,  and  IlydruB.  The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of 
certain  caudal  vertebree  indicate  so  much  analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  in- 
duce the  Hunterian  professor  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have 
been  marine.*  He  had  previously  combated  with  much  success  the  evi- 
dence advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of  hnge  sea- 
serpents  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  oonlends  for  the  former  existence  in 
the  British  Eocene  seas,  of  less  gigantic  serpents,  when  the  climate  was 
*  PilnoDL  Soc.  Uonograpb.  Rept.  pt.  ii.  p.  61. 
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jwobably  more  genial;  for  amoDgst  the  compaDioiu  of  tlie  wa-euRke  of 
Bracklesfasm  yinB  an  extinct  Gavial  (Oavialis  Dixrtm,  Owen),  and  numer- 
ous fiah,  Buch  as  dow  frequent  the  aeaa  of  wariu  latitudes,  as  the  Bword-fish 
(aee  fig.  208),  and  gigantic  rajs  of  the  genus  Myltobalti  (see  fig.  S 


•IMUbott* 
nBif.    Ibid 


jrtHnfnuIiM  (jriimmHlarlii)  tatloata, 
b.  Oroap,  wlthu  iDdliLdiul  ibowlnctlHnterlor 


The  t«eth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Careharodon,  Otodui,  Zatnno, 
ChUeocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant     (See  figs.  211,  212,  213,  214.) 


THth  otibiiti  >om  BmcklMbua  Bty. 


The  Nvmmulitei  l(svigala  (see  fig.  210),  so  characteristic  of  tie  lower 
beds  of  the  calcaire  groeeier  in  Prance,  where  it  sometimes  forms  stonj 
layera,  as  near  Compicgne,  is  very  common  at  Briickleaham,  lAgether  with 
N.  Kabra  and  JV.  variolaria.  Out  of  193  species  of  teetacea  procured 
from  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds  in  England,  126  occur  in  the 
calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It  was  clearly  therefore  coeval  with  that 
part  of  the  Pariuan  series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 
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Jjondon  Clay  proper  (C.  1,  Table,  p.  208). — This  formatioD  underlies 
the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  browo  and  bluiBh-gray  clav, 
with  layers  of  coDcrelions  called  septaria,  wliich  abouad  chiefly  ia  the 
browD  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  ButBcieot  Dumbcrs  from  sea-cliffe  near 
Harwich,  and  from  ahoala  off  the  Eaaex  coast,  to  be  used  for  making  Ro- 
man cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the  London  clay  are 
Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sbeppey,  and  Bognorin  Hamp- 
Bhire.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr.  Prestwich  found  only  20  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  calcaire  grossier  (from  which  600  species  have  been  obtained), 
nhile  33  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Coquilliers"  (p.  228),  in  which  only 
200  species  are  known  in  France.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  tliat  the 
Loudon  clay  proper  is  older  than  the  calcoire  grosser.  This  may  perhaps 
remove  a  difficulty  which  M.  Adolplie  lli-ongniart  ha.''  experienced  when 
comparing  the  Eocene  Flora  of  the  neigliborhoo'ls  of  Ijondon  and  Fane. 
The  fossi.  species  of  the  island  of  Sbeppey,  he  obscn-ei*,  indicate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  Prance.  Now  the  latter 
has  been  derived  principally  from  the  gypseous  series,  and  resembles  the 
vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Fif.  Ma 

rather  than  that  of  an  equatorial  region  ;  whereas 
the  older  flora  «f  Sheppcy  belongs  to  an  antece- 
dent epoch,  separated  from  the  period  of  the  I'ai 
gypsum  by  all  the  calcaire  grossier  and  Bagshot 
series — in  siLort,  by  the  whole  nummulitic  fonn 
tion  properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Boncrbauk,  in  a  valuable  publication  ^ 
the  fossil  fruitfl  and  seeds  of  the  island  of  She]ippj, 
-near  London,  has  described  no  less  than  thirteen 
fruiU  of  p.lu..  or  11,0  reciit  Ijpo  jK^o,  now  oiJy    ^      ^^  „,,,^,^  ,., 
fiinnd  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  islands  and      ioteW  i«ini  atshentj. 
in  Bengal  (eee  fig.  220).     In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr.  Hooker  ob- 
MFved  tlio  large  nuts  of  Nipa  frulicaji*  floating  in  such  numbers  Jn  the 
various  arms  of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of 
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steamboats.  These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  one 
mde,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Pandanus,  or  screw-pine.  The  fruits  of 
other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  also  met  with  in  the 
clay  of  Sheppey ;  also  three  species  of  Anona,  or  custard-apple ;  and 
cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  &mily)  are  in  considera- 
ble abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  of  Acacia  are  in  profusion,  and 
these,  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  warm  climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these  vegetable 
productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles, 
since  these  creatures,  as  Dr.  Conybeare  has  remarked,  must  have  resorted 
to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species 
referred  to  extinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea-snake,  which  must  have  been 
13  feet  long,  of  the  genus  PalcBopkis  before  mentioned  (p.  214),  has  also 
been  described  by  Professor  Owen  from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species 
from  that  of  Bracklesham.  A  true  crocodile,  also,  Crocodilus  toliapiciM, 
and  another  saurian  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the 
above  fossils ;  also  the  relics  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds.  One  of 
these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus  Hyracotherium  of  Owen,  allied  to  the 
Hyrax,  Hog,  and  Chaeropotamus ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon  ;  a  third,  a 
pachyderm  called  Coryphodon  eoccmus  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing 
tapir.  All  these  animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of 
a  mammiferous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummulites  flour- 
ished in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  backbones  of  great  continents, 
were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  part  of  the  constituent 
rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central  ridges  of  these  chains  had 
been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  derivable 
from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favor  of  a  high  temperature.  Thus  many 
species  of  Conus  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  Cyproea^  C  oviformis,  a  very 
large  Rosiellaria  (fig.  223),  a  species  of  Canctllaria^  six  species  of  Naur 
tiltis  (fig.  225),  besides  other  cephalopoda  of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Belosepia*  (fig.  226).  Among  many 
characteristic  bivalve  shells  are  Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  227)  and  Axinut 
angulatus  (fig.  228),  and  among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish  called  Astropec- 
ten  (fig.  229). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  (Tetrapterus  priscus^ 
Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  {Pristis  bisulcatus,  Ag.),  about 
10  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British  seas.  On  the 
whole,  no  less  than  50  species  of  fish  have  been  described  by  M. 
Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppev,  and  they  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  a 
warm  climate. 

♦  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  by  F.  E.  Edwarda, 
Pabeontograpb.  Soc  1849. 
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Strata  of  Ky»m  in  Suffolk.— At  Kyson,  a  few  milea  east  of  Wood- 
bridge,  &  bed  of  Eot^ne  clay.  12  feet  thick,  underlies  the  red  crag. 
Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  whit«  aand,  of  considerable  interesit, 
in  conscqut?nce  of  many  peculiar  fi^asils  contained  in  it  I(a  geolo^cal 
poeilioD  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the  London  clay  proper.     In  thi« 


<>^ 
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sand  has  been  found  the  first  example  of  a  fossil  quadioimanous  animal 
discovered  in  Great  Britain^  namely,  the  teeth  and  Fig.  880. 

part  of  a  jaw,  shown  by  Professor  Owen  to  belong  ^^| 
to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (see  fig.  230).  ^^^ 
The  mamroiferous  fossils,  first  met  with  in  the  Moiw  of  monkey  (iraoa««). 
same  bed,  were  those  of  an  opossum  (Didelphys)  (see  fig.  231),  and  an 
insectivorous  bat  (fig.  232),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the 
shark  family.     Mr.  Colchester  in  1840  obtained  Fig.98i. 

other  mammalian  relics  from  Kyson,  among 
which  Professor  Owen  has  recognized  sevcial 
teeth  of  the  genus  Hyracoiherium^  and  the  ver- 
tebrae of  a  large  serpent,  probably  a  Paloeophis. 
As  the  remains  both  of  the  Hyracotherium  and 

nil"  A  1  X      'xi-   •     xL     T  Molar  tooth  and  part  of  jaw  of 

Falceophu  were  afterwards  met  ¥nth  m  the  Lon-     opoflsum.  From  Kjson.* 
don  clay,  as  before  remarked,  these  fossils  con-  _,    ^^ 

firmed  the  opmion  previously  entertained,  that 
the  Kyson  sand  belougs  to  the  Eocene  period. 
The  Macacus,  therefore,  constitutes  the  first  exam- 
ple of  any  quadrumanous  animal  occurring:  in  strata   ... 

^  ,  t      -r^  i.       /.  1        Molars  of  Insectfvoroua  bate, 

80  old  as  the  Eocene,  or  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the  twice  nat;  size. 

equator  as  lat  52°  N.     It  was  not  until  after  the   -         ™    ^^°* 

year  1836  that  the  existence  of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to 

light    Since  that  period  they  have  been  discovered  in  France,  India,  and 

Brazil. 

Plastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C.  2,  p.  208). — ^The  clays  called 
plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  clay,  received  their 
name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery.  Beds  of 
the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  Prestwich)  are  used 
for  the  like  purposes  in  England.f 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  char- 
acter than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our  own 
island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — accumulations  of 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  we  find  a 
great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones,  some  of  them 
siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  of  pure  fiint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
various  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle 
their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  a  continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  fiora  by 
the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others;  and 
contemporaneous  changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in 
prepress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.      A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 

•  Annals  of  Nat  Hist  vol.  iv.  No.  28,  Nov.  1889. 
f  Prestwich,  Water-bearing  strata  of  London,  1861. 
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occanooally  repreaented  in  oiw  am  by  land,  in  •noUwr  hj  an  ettoaiy,  in 
a  third  by  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  oonditiona  were  in  both  araas  of  a 
marine  character,  there  ww  often  shallow  water  in  one,  and  deep  aea  in 
another,  prodncing  a  want  of  ag^reement  in  the  state  of  animal  life. 

Bnt  in  r^&rd  to  that  diriaion  of  the  Eocene  wrie»  which  we  have  now 
under  oonnderation,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  genenJ  rul^  for,  whether 
we  study  it  in  thb  baaini  of  London,  Hampahire,  or  Paria,  we  recogniM 
everywhere  the  tame  mineral  Character.  Ihis  nntfonni^  of  aapeot  mnat 
be  aeen  in  wder  to  be  fiilly  appreciated,  since  the  beda  oonsiit  taapij  of 
Band,  mottled  olaya,  and  well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  ohalk, 
and  varying  in  iiie  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  egg.  Theee  etnta  may  be 
•een  in  the  ble  of  Wight  in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  LondoD 
basin,  at  Reading,  Blackhe&th,  and  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  loweat  at 
them,  banks  of  oysters  are  observed,  oonsisting  of  Ottna  beUotMeina,  ao 
common  in  France  in  the  same  relative  poeition,  and  Oitrta  eduUHo, 
scarcely  distinguishable  fi«m  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  aama 
beda  at  Bromley,  Dr.  Bnckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  fin 
fiill-grown  oystsra  were  affixed,  in  sach  a  manner  aa  to  show  that  they 
had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remuned  attached  to  it 
thronghlife. 

In  several  places,  n  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  New  Havso  in 
Sniaez,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  teataoea  di^ 
tinguisbea  this  member  of  the  seriee.  Among  the  latter,  JfUnnia  wqut- 
nata  (see  fig.  2S4)  and  Cyrena  ntnet/brmu  (see  fig.  23S)  are  very  oom- 


mon,  aa  in  beda  of  correeponding  aga  in  France.  They  clearly  indicate 
points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually  there  is  a  mixture 
ot  braddsh,  freshwater,  and  marine  shelly  and  iometimiea,  aa  at  WotAwA, 
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proo&  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having  successively  prevailed  on  the  same 
spot  At  New  Charlton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  De  la  Conda- 
mine  discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand  asso- 
ciated with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of 
the  Cyrena  tellinella  were  seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves 
united,  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would 
happen  if  the  mollusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.  I  have  de- 
scribed* a  bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  ^e  Alabama  river  at 
Mobile,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out 
at  low  tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Onathodon^ 
which  were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position 
which  enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards,  and  draw 
in  or  reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh, 
but  sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river  water  must 
have  flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrena  lived,  and 
they  may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water, 
which  invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence 
of  land  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards 
Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine 
character ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  southwestern  direction,  they  become, 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Unio^ 
Paludina^  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient 
river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  southwest  of  the  present  site  of 
the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep  water,  the  fresh- 
water and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group  appeared  strange  and 
anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  London  clay, 
pro  7ed  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in  deep  salt  water,  we  arrive 
at  ueds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the  same  underlying  formation  masses 
of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet, 
indicate  the  proximity  of  land,  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled 
into  sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such 
shingle  always  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why 
they  did  not  constitute  simply  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might 
look  for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large  scale 
at  the  period  of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  208),  and  while  the  land  was 
sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed  simultaneously 
over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual  submergence  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally  by  tidal  currents  and 
river  floods. 

Thanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  208). — The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  toL  il  p.  104. 
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Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with  the 
chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  of  the  British  Eo- 
cene series.  But  in  other  points  another  formation  of  marine  origin, 
characterized  by  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  "  Thanet 
sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen  in  the  Lsle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculven, 
where  they  consist  of  sands  with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone, 
and  contain  among  other  fossils  Pkoladomya  euneata,  Cyprina  MorrUiij 
Corbula  longirostriSt  Scalaria  Bowerbankii,  &c  The  greatest  thickness 
of  these  beds  is  about  90  feet 


FRENCH  MIDDLE  EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

A.    UPPBB  xocBNE  {Lower  Miocene  of  many  French  onUhort.) 

English  Eqaivalents. 

A.  Calcaire  de  la  Beauoe,  or  upper  fresh-  ^ 

water,  see  p.  184,  and  Ores  de  Fod-  >  Hempstead  series,  see  p.  192. 
tainebleau,  Ac  ) 

B.      MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

B.  2.  Calcaire  siliceux,  (in  part   contem-  1 

poraneous    with    the    succeeding  >  Lower  part  of  the  Bembridge  aeriesi 
group  f)  ) 

.  ,.  Gr^  de  Beauchamp.  or  Sables  Mo- 1  °'Jr%fkrdo„''^^^e^'^^'l'f 

y^^  (      Wight 

.    T-  n  1    •      n  /n  -1       \  (  Headon  Hill  sauds,   Barton,  Upper 

>.  6.  Lower  Calcaire   Growier   or    Glau-  j  firacklesham  beda 
coDie  Grossiere.  ) 

i  Lower  Bagehot.   Intermediate  in  age 
B.  6.  Soissonnais  Sans  or  Lits  coquilliers.     i      between  the  Bracklesham  beds  and 

(      London  Clay. 

C.      LOWER  EOCENE. 

..,,..  A  V     'i.  ( Plastic  clay  and  sand,  with  lignite 

a  Argile  plasUque  et  lignite.  j      (Woolwich  and  Reading  seri!i) 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other,  and 
filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they  occupy  has 
been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth,  from  east 
to  west  (see  Map,  p.  195).  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  attempted,  in 
1810,  to  distingui^  five  different  groups,  comprising  three  freshwater 
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and  two  marine,  which  were  8uppo8ed  to  imply  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  by  turns  admitted  into  and 
excluded  from  the  same  area.  Investigations  since  made  in  the  Hamp- 
shire and  London  basins  have  rather  tended  to  confirm  these  views,  at 
least  so  fsLT  as  to  show,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene 
period  there  have  been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the  superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow 
water  deposits  (the  London  clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds) 
can  only  be  efXplained  by  referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Constant  Prevost,  that  some  of  the 
altamations  and  intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the 
Pans  basin,  may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  si- 
multaneously in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into 
which  many  rivers  entered. 

To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata,  would 
lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  I  shall  therefore  give  some  examples 
only  of  the  most  important  formations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
Table,  p.  222. 

^Beneath  the  Upper  Eocene  or  "Upper  marine  sands,"  A,  already 
ipbken  of  (p.  194),  we  find,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  a  series  of 
white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  B.  These  are 
most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and, 
among  other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gjrpsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fiuviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  tine  specimens  of  the  fan-palm  or  palmetto  tribe 
(Flahellaria),  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  iu  the  g}^psura*  The  skeletons  of  mammalia 
are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved :  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swoln  by 
the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  accompany- 
ing shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the  surface 
of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  tlierefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept  away 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders,  or  in 
the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily  enters  the  sea 
so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle  refuse  to  drink  of  it. 
A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as  milk,  descends  into  the  sea 
from  the  volcanic  mountiiin  of  Idienne  on  the  east  of  Java  ;  and  a  great 
body  of  hot  water,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the 
same  volcano  on  one  occasion,  and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country. 
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destroying,  by  its  noxious  properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner 
the  Pusauibio,  or  "  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Purac^,  an  extinct  volcano,  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with 
oxide  of  iron.  We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to 
have  properties  noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
absence  of  marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.f 
There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance 
which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
fix>m  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the  remains 
of  different  animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupedal  in- 
cluding the  genera  Paleoikerium  (see  fig.  191),  Anophtherium  (see  fig. 
190),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of 
them  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermata^  which  is  now 
represented  by  only  four  living  species;  namely,  three  tapirs  and  the 
dunan  of  the  Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated, 
among  which  are  the  Hyasnodon  dasyuroideSy  and  a  species  of  dog.  Cants 
Parisiensis,  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon  ParUierms,  Of  the  Rodentia^  ara 
found  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Insectivoray  a  bat ;  while  the  Marsupialia  {9 
order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands) 
are  represented  by  an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of  some 
of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing  species.| 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tor- 
toises of  the  genera  Emia  and  Trionyx, 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is  such 
as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations.  Among  these 
were  several  species  of  Paleotherey  a  genus  before  alluded  to  (p.  210). 
These  were  associated  with  the  Anoplotherium,  a  tribe  intermediate  be- 
tween pachyderms  and  ruminanta  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  this 
family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon  (see  fig.  236).  Their  forms  were 
slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon  gracile  (fig.  235),  was 
about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and  Cuvier  inferred  from  the  skeleton  that 
it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of  Paris  were  ex- 
tinct, the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such  high  authority, 
created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of  geological  investigation. 
Eminent  naturalists,  it  is  true,  had  long  before  maintained  that  the  shells 

*  Leyde  Magaz.  voor  Wet^nsch  Eonst  en  Lett,  partie  v.  cahier  I  p.  71.    Cited 
by  Rozi't,  Journ.  de  G6ologie,  torn.  L  p.  48. 
f  M.  C.  Prevodt,  Submeruons  It^rativea,  Ac.     Note  28. 
X  Cuvier,  Om.  Fosai,  torn,  ill  p.  866; 
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and  loophytea,  met  with  in  many  ancient  European  rocks,  had  ceased  to 
be  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated  chi88e» 


Fig.  885. 
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continued  to  believe  that  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  now  contem- 
porary with  man,  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  called  into 
being  when  the  planet  itself  was  created.  It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  new  doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  crea- 
tures previously  unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether 
living  forms  corresponding  with  the  foesils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publication  of 
Cuvier's  Ossements  Fossiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  Treatise  called 
**  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail.  It  was  clearly 
demonstrated  tliat  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  known  to  exist,  and  the 
extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially  the  larger  ones,  would 
ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  unexplored,  was  made  manifest 
Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a  single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so 
rich  a  fossil  fauna  was  a  striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of 
the  earth^s  surface  zoologically  unconnected  with  the  present  state  of 
things. 

Calcaire  siliceux,  or  Travertin  inferieur^  B.  2. — This  compact  siliceous 
limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from 
the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty 
sinuous  cavities.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
but  in  some  places  contains  freshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any 
marine  fossils.  The  siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  usually 
occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  those  places  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They 
are  described  by  some  writers  as  alternating  with  each  other  towards 
the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny ;  and  M.  l^evost  con- 
cludes, that  while  to  the  norths  where  the  Bay  was  probably  o]x*n  to  the 

15 
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flea,  a  marine  limestone  was  formed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin 
was  introduced  to  the  southward,  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  during  the  Eocene  j)eriod,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north, 
and  the  continent,  Avhere  the  great  lakes  existed,  to  tlie  south.  From  that 
southern  region  we  may  suppose  a  body  of  freshwater  to  have  descended, 
charged  with  carbonate  of  hme  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in 
sufficient  volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is,  as  before  stated, 
in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence  M.  Prevost 
infers,  that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress, 
the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river  de- 
scending from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and  marly 
sediment 

Grta  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyens,  B.  3. — In  some  parts  of  the 
Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Ores  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables 
moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier  proper.  These 
sands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  (i\^.  variolaria)  is  very  abundant,  con- 
tain more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many  of  them  peculiar,  but 
•others  common  to  the  next  division. 

Calcaire  grossier,  upper  and  middle,  B.  4. — ^The  upper  division  of  this 
group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile  limestone,  with 
some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a  mixture  of 
Cerithium,  Cyclostoma,  and  Corbula ;  in  othere  Limneus,  Cerithium^ 
PalvLdina,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia,  Pcdeo- 
therium  and  Lophiodon,  have  been  found.  The  middle  division,  or  cal- 
caire grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into 
sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  character- 
ize the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have  been  pro- 
cured from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  imbedded  in  a 
calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  w^hich,  never- 
theless, individuals  in  a  perfect  stat«  of  preservation,  both  of  marine, 
terrestrial,  and  freshwater  specias,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of 
the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostoma 
and  Limneus  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents, 
and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  considerable  movement  in 
the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than  the 
great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  tlie  genus  Cerithiuin  (see  p.  30, 
fig.  44).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this  gonus  in  the  Paris 
basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire  grossier.  Most  of  the  Hving 
Cerithia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters 
are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  imder 
consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Paris  basin 
formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers  flowed,  the  sedimeftt  of  some 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of  clay  and  lignite  before  mentioned ; 
while  a  distinct  freshwater  limestone,  called  calcaire  siliceux,  already 
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dcacribed,  vu  precipitated  from  the  vaten  of  otben  idtaated  &rther  to 
the  eonth. 

Id  some  pans  of  the  calcaire  groeder  rouod  Paiia,  certain  beds  occur 
of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French  geologists  "  Miliolite 
limestone."  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  millions  of  mioroecopic 
shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class 
Foraminifera.  Figures  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut   As  this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Miocsne  strata 


ClavMtut  Borrugalt,  Dob. 


of  Brittany  and  Touraine.  it  often  fiimislifs  ihe  geologist  with  a  useful 
criterion  for  distinguishing  the  detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  forma- 
tions, scattered  over  those  and  Other  adjoining  provinces.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Paleothoriuru  and  other  mammalia  in  some 
of  the  upper  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossjer  shows  that  these  land  animals 
began  to  eiist  before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  seriea 
had  commenced. 
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Lovxr  Calaiirf,  ffroiiUr,  or  Olauronie  grotdert,  B.  5. — The  lower  part 
of  the  cnlcaire  g^roesier,  which  often  cootaina  much  green  earth,  is  chsT' 
acterized  at  Auvare,  near  Fontoise,  U>  the  north  of  Pnris,  and  still  mors 
ia  the  environs  of  Compiegite,  by  the  ahundaoce  of  nummulitee,  COD- 
aisting  chiefly  of  N.  Itevigala,  N.  tcahra,  auil  N.  Lamarcki,  which  coo- 
•titute  a  Urge  proportion  of  some  of  the  slony  strata,  though  these  same 
fbramiaifera  are  muiting  in  beds  of  umilar  age  in  the  immediate  environs 
of  Paris. 

SomoHWiU  Sands  or  Zits  eoquilUers,  B.  6. — Beiow  the  preceding 
fomiRtioQ,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at 
Ouisse-Lamotte,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in  the  Soiasonnaia, 
about  fifty  miles  N.  K  of  Paris,  from  which  about  300  species  of  sheUs 
have  been  obt^ned,  many  of  them  common  to  the  Calcaire  grossier  and 
the  Bracklesham  beds  of  Euglaud,  and  many  peculiar.  The  NummuUlb 
planulata  is  very  abundant,  and  the  most  characteristic  shell  is  the 
Jferita  eojioidea.  Lam.,  a  fossil  which  has  a  very  wide  gec^raphical 


range  ;  for,  as  M.  D'Archiac  remarks,  it  accompanies  the  ndmmulitic  for- 
mation from  Europe  to  ludia,  having  been  found  in  Cutch,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  ossociatud  with  NuinmuHtes  acahra.  No  less  than 
thirty-three  shells  of  this  group  are  said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the 
London  clay  proper,  yet,  after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities 
of  the  "Sables  inferieures"  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that 
the  latter  are  probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older 
than  the  Brackleshain  beds  of  England.  The  London  olay  seems  to  be 
unrepresented  in  France,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.*  One  of  the 
shells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissounais  is  adduced  by  M.  Deshayea  as 


,    Ptrta  SBd  Ii>BdOD  buliia. 
*  D'Archiac,  BaDetin,  torn.  x.    and  Preatwicl^  OeoL  Qnart.  Jonia.  IS4T.  p.  8TT. 
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an  example  of  the  cHanges  which  certain  species  underwent  in  the  succes- 
Wve  stages  of  their  existence.  It  seems  that  different  varieties  of  the 
Cardium  porulosum  are  characteristic  of  different  formations.  In  the 
Soissonnais  this  shell  acquires  but  a  small  volume,  and  has  many  pecu- 
liaridea,  which  disappear  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  In 
these  the  shell  attains  its  full  size,  with  many  distinctive  characters,  which 
are  again  modified  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and 
these  last  modifications  of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  ^  upper 
marine'*  (or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 

Argile  plastiqne  (C,  Table,  p.  222). — ^At  the  base  of  the  tertiaiy  system 
in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay 
used  for  pottery,  and  called  "argile  plasdque."  Fossil  oysters  (Ostrea 
bellavacina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of 
fiuviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cunei/ormis  (fig.  233,  p.  220),  Melanin 
inquinata  (fig.  234),  and  others,  frequently  met  with  in  beds  occupying 
the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Layers  of  lignite  also 
accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiaiy  strata  in 
France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  anguliu* 
chalk-fiints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear  to  be  of  lit- 
toral origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its  waste 
by  denudation. 

Whether  the  Thanet  sands  before  mentioned  (p.  221)  are  exactly  rep- 
resented in  the  Paris  basin,  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Wide  extent  of  the  nummulitic  formation  in  Europe^  Asia,  dtc, — When 
I  visited  Belgihm  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  view  of  com- 
paring the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English  series,  I 
found  that  all  the  beds  between  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Liinburg  formations, 
and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  other  paleontological 
characters,  by  three  difterent  species  of  nuramulites,  N,  variolaria  in  the 
upper  beds,  N,  loevigata  in  the  middle,  and  JV.  planulata  in  the  lower. 
After  I  had  adopted  this  classification,  I  found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  that  the  superposition  of  these  three  species  in  the  order  here 
assigned  to  them,  had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France, 
in  1842,  by  Viscount  D'Archiac.  The  same  author,  in  the  valuable 
monograph  recently  published  by  him,f  has  observed,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  distribution  of  these  and  other  species  in  time,  prevails  very 
widely  in  the  South  of  Franco  and  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alpa 
and  Apennines,  and  in  Istrea, — the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  charac- 
terized by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number  and 
by  those  which  individually  attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the  upper 
most  beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  D'Archiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty - 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of  them  char- 

*  Coquilles  caract^ristiques  des  terrains,  1831. 

t  Animaux  foos.  du  groupe  Duiamul  de  I'lode  :  Paria^  1853. 
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D  ot  thoH  tertiMTj  MatM  vhioli  I  bava  called  Wddle  Eooene.  Id 
T«ry  few  instaDoea  at  leaat  do  certain  spedea  diverge  from  this  ii»im>^ 
limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  Bubjaoeiit  tertiary  formati(»H,  it  bdng 
rather  doubtfril  whether  more  than  one  of  them,  yumauUiUM  inttrnudia, 
•bo  a  Middle  Eocene  foeal,  aaoenda  so  high  as  the  Miocene  formation,  or 
whether  any  of  them  deaorad  to  the  level  d  the  London  olay.  CertainJy 
th^  have  Devei  been  traced  so  low  down  m  the  marine  beds,  ooeval 
widi  the  Ftastic  clay  or  Lignite,  in  any  country  of  which  ibo  geology  hm 
been  well  worked  out.  This  concliudoQ  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of 
recent  inquiry,  nnce  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  <£  ooatiovtmy 
whether  the  nummulitio  rodcs  of  the  Alps  and  Fyreneea  ought  not  to  ha 
n^jarded  as  cretaoeoiu  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex-Broogniart 
first  declared  the  qwoific  identity  of  many  sheila  of  the  marine  strata  near 
ParB,  and  those  of  the  nnmmolitic  fbnnation  of  Switzerland,  althon|^  he 
obtained  theae  last  from  the  summit  of  the  Diabterets,  one  of  the  loftiert 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  at 
the  sea. 

l^e  nanunolitio  limestone  of  the  Alpe  is  often  of  great  thickness,  and 
is  inmiediately  oorered  by  another  series  of  strata  ot  dark-colored  alates, 
maris,  and  fuooidal  saudHtoaea,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  prorinoial  name 
of  "  flysoh"  has  been  given  in  parts  c^  Switzerland.  Ilie  reeearohea  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murcbison  in  the  Alps  in  1847  have  shown  that  all  theae 
tertisry  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portions  of  the  AljHue 
chuD,  to  the  upheaval  of  which  they  enable  ns  therefwe  to  assign  a  com- 
paratively modem  date. 

Hie  nummulitio  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a  for  more 
conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid  framework  of 
the  earth's  crust,  whether  iu  Europe,  A«a,  or  Africa.  It  often  attains  a 
thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Car- 
pathiaos,  and  is  in  fiill  force  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as,  for  example,  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  has  also  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was 
hugely  quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of  the  Pj'rsmida,  into  Aua  Minor, 
and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only 
in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain  rouges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and 
which  form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed  still  &r- 
tber  eastward  into  India,  as  f^  as  eastern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 
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Br.  T.  Thomson  found  nnmmuliUs  at  nn '  elevstiou  of  no  lew  than 
16^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  in  Westero  I%ibeL 

One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the  flaolu 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compact  crystalliDe  marble  F%.  itt, 

(fig.  242)  is  called  by  M.  D'Arcliiac  Nummulitea 
PtttcM.  The  same  is  also  very  common  in  locks  of 
tht  same  age  in  the  Oarpathians. 

Another  large  species  {vee  fig.  243),  Numm«HUs 
txponena,  3.  Sow^  occurs  not  only  in  die  South  of 
FVance,  near  Dax,but  in  Germany,  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
■ndinCutch;  also  in  the  mountains  of  Sylhet,  on  the    jr«m,»iBM«y«™. 

frMtiere  of  China.  *>"■    Enrop.  ud  IndU. 

In  many  c^  the  distant  countries  above  alluded  to,  in  Cutch,  for  exam- 
ple, some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as  Nerita  ctmoidea  (1^.  240),  accom- 
pany the  Nummuliles  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  nuramulitic  fonnatioo  belongs 
partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  confound- 
ing an  allied  genus,  Orbitoiiles,  with  the  true  Nummulite. 

When  we  have  once  anived  at  tlie  conviction  that  the  nnmmulitic  for- 
mation occupies  a  niiddle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are  struck  with 
the  comparatively  modern  date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  must  be 
referred.  All  the  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose  central  and  loftiest 
parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily,  could  have  had  no  existence  till 
aAer  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed 
where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  nummutites  and  their  accompanying  tes- 
tacea  were  unquestionably  inhabilnnts  of  salt  water.  Before  these  events, 
comprising  ibe  cunvetsion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  Eng- 
land had  been  peopled,  as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  219),  by  various 
quadruped!),  by  herbivorous  pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bala,  by  opoe- 
Bums  and  monkeys. 

Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of  their 
original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be  traced, 
are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  consideration  ;  and 
beddes  these  superficial  monimienU  of  the  action  of  heat,  Plutonic  influ- 
ences have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks  within  the  same 
period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and  overlying  tertiary  strata 
called  ^yfcA  have  actually  been  converted  in  the  Central  Alps  into  crys- 
UUino  rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-echisi,  and 
gneiss.* 

EOCENE    STRATA    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  .ia  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 

*  Hnrchiaon,  Quart.  Jaura  of  Gaol.  Soc  vol.  v.,  and  Ljell,  vol.  vL  ISQO,  Anni- 
rnuxy  Addren. 
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Alabama.  Thoy  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  east  and 
west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama  no  less 
than  400  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of 
fish,  characterize  one  member  of  this  system.  Among  the  shells,  the 
Cardita  plarUcosta^  before  mentioned  (fig.  216,  p.  214),  is  in  abundance; 
and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical  with  European  species,  or  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds 
agree  in  age  with  the  central  or  Bracklcsham  group  of  England,  and  with 
the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 
"  the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  gieat  number  of  discoid  bodies 
resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by  Jl, 
d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  Orbitoides^  which  has  been  lemonstrated  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifera.f  That  naturalist  moreover  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  (0.  Mantelli)  is  of  the  same 
species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  forma- 
tion of  India.  The  following  section  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  position  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
the  relations  of  which  I  ascertained  in  Clarke  Countv,  between  the  rivers 
Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 

Fig.  244. 

BettlsHill. 

Clarke  County. 
Claiborne. 


1.  Sand,  marl,  ifec,  with  numerous  fofisils.  | 

2.  White  or  rotten  limestone,  with  Zfugfodon,       v Eocene. 
8.  Orbitoidal,  or  so  called  uumuiulitlc,  limestone.    ) 

4.  Overlying  formation  of  sand  and  clay  without  fossils.    Age  unknown. 

The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  1,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than  100 
feet,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  whi(rli  the  Ostrca  sellcefonnis  occurs,  a  shell 
ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representative  form  of 
the  Ostrea  Jlahellula  of  the  Eoc<3ne  group  of  Europe.  In  other  beds  of 
No.  1,  two  European  shells,  Cardita  planicosta^  before  mentioned,  and 
Solarium  canaliculatum,  are  found,  with  a  great  many  other  species  pe- 
culiar to  America.  Numerous  corals,  also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid 
fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the  "  swords,"  as  they  are  called,  of  sword 
fi.shes,  all  bearing  a  great  generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of 
England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  244)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft;  and  argillaceous, 

•  See  paper  by  the  author,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  12;  and  Sec<$Dd 
Vi«it  to  the  U.  S.  vol  ii.  p.  69. 
f  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  82. 
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but  in  parts  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contwiiB  several  peculiar 
corals,  and  «  large  Nautilus  allied  to  If.  ziezae ;  also  in  its  upper  bed  a 
gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  by  Owen.* 


n»  MIl  Udlir  tooth.  nUonl  the.  Fig.  Mt.  TtRabn,  ndoEtd. 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  pleutiful  in  the  interior  of 
Clarke  County  aa  to  be  characteristio  of  the  formation.  The  vertebral 
column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  visited  by  ma, 
eiteoded  to  the  length  of  nearly  TO  feet,  and  not  far  off  part  of  another 
backbone  nearly  60  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained  evidence,  during 
a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fos^l  animal  within  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  mc  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not  reptilian, 
nnce  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double,  roots  (see  fig.  245),  implanted 
in  correaimnding  double  sockets  ;  and  his  opinion  of  the  cetacean  nature* 
of  the  fotail  was  afterwards  confinued  by  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  R.  W, 
Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the  whale  tribe  has  since 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovei'y  of  the  entire  »kull  of  an- 
other fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  having  the  double  occipital  con- 
dyles only  met  with  in  mammaU,  and  the  convoluted  tympanic  boDes 
which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  juncUon  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone.  No,  S,  neit 
to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells :  Spon- 
dylut  dumotus  (^Plai/iosloma  dumosuni,  Morton,)  PecUn  PoKhoni,  Pecten 
ptrplanus,  and  Oslrea  crelaeea. 

No.  3  (fig.  244)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  tLo  most  part  made  up  of  the 
Orbitoidts  of  D'Orbiguy  before  mentioned  (p.  232),  formeriy  supposed 
to  be  a  niimmulile,  and  called  N.  Mantelli,  mixed  with  a  few  lunulites, 
some  small  corals,  and  shells.f  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  cream- 
colored  sofl  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  clmlk,  which  it  much  resemblea, 
is,  1  believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these  foraminifera.  Tlie  surface  of 
tlie  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  absence  of  wood, 

•  8f«  Memoir  by  R.  W,  Gibbes,  Journ.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiUd.  vol  L  1841. 

t  Lysll,  Quart.  Jotiru.  GeuL  Soc  1S47,  vol  W.  p.  IS. 
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like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively  by  the  Juniperus  Virgins 
ana,  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England  by  the  yew-tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  conmion  to  the  Claiborne  beds, 
but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  244,  p.  232)  that  the  strata  of  Nos. 
1,  2,  3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of  sand  or  clay 
without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of  the  Alabama  river, 
at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exponed  nearly  from  top  to  bottom, 
whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  formation,  No.  4,  occupies  the  face  of 
nearly  tlie  whole  cliff.  The  age  of  this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been 
detennined,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many  fossils 
agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same  part 
of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section.  Mr.  Tuomey  considers 
it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  fonn  of  the 
Claiborne  beds  in  plac^^s  where  lime  was  wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  felspar,  predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and  loam,  of  a  brick-red  color,  with  layers  of 
chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in  some  places  for  mill-stones. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


CRETACEOUS  GROUP. 


Lapse  of  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods — Whether  certain 
formations  in  Belgium  and  France  are  of  intermediate  age — Pisolitic  limestone 
— Divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  Northwestern  Europe — Maestricht  beds 
— Chalk  of  Faxoe — White  chalk — Its  geographical  extent  and  origin — Formed 
in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shells  and  corals — Single 
pebbles  in  chalk — Chalk  flints — Potstones  of  Ilorstead — Fossils  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks — Echinoderms,  Mollusca,  Bryozoa,  Sponges — Upper  Green- 
sand  and  Gault — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippurite  limestone— Cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  United  States. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we  have 
next  to  speak  of  the  upjxirmost  of  the  secondary  groups,  commonly  called 
the  chalk,  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  creta,  the  Latin  name  for  that 
remarkable  white  eaithy  limestone,  which  constitutes  an  upper  member  of 
the  group  in  these  parts  of  Euroj)e,  where  it  wjis  first  studied.  The  marked 
discordance  in  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous 
formations,  has  long  induced  many  geologists  to  susj)ect  that  an  indefinite 
series  of  ages  elapsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin. 
Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of 
change  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  interval,  the 
time  between  the  cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  tliat 
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between  the  Eocene  and  recent  periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last 
seven  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Several  fragmentary  deposits  have 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an 
age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and  sands, 
of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have  the  same  kind 
of  interest  to  a  geologist,  which  certain  mediaeval  records  excite  when  we 
study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of  them  throw  light  on  ages  of 
darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by  others  of  which  the  annals  are  com- 
paratively well  known  to  us.  But  these  newly  discovered  records  do  not 
fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and 
others  to  the  cretaceous  type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  a  &una,  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  indepen- 
dent place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as  Lower  Eo- 
cene. To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian  formations,  called 
by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian,  although  these  are  prob- 
ably of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maeetricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  closely  connected  with  the 
chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of  France  has  been  recently 
referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands,  often 
containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite.  They  may  be  seen  at 
Toumay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le-Grand,  Lincent,  and 
Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium,  where  they 
supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be  easily  trans- 
ported. Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Phohdamya,  Scalaria,  and  others, 
agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet  Sands ;  but  most  of  them, 
such  as  Astarte  inoequilatera^  Nyst,  are  peculiar.  In  the  building-stone 
of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardiaster^  a  genus  which,  according  to 
Professor  K  Forbes,  was  previously  unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the 
creUiceotis, 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous  glau- 
conite of  the  village  of  Heei-s,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium  ;  also  seen  at 
Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it  It  has  been 
sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although  as  yet  it  has 
yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as  Ammonite, 
Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  <fec.  The  species  of  shells  are  for  the 
most  part  new;  but  it  contains, 'according  to  M.  Hubert,  Pholodamya 
euneatUy  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it  with  confidence  to  the  tertiary 
series. 

Pisolitic  limestone  of  France, — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines, 
Meudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  fonn  of  a  coarse  yellow- 
ish or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  tot^il  thickness  of  the  series  of  beds, 
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already  known  is  about  100  feet  Its  geographical  range,  according  tc 
M.  Hebert,  is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  35  from 
north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in  small  patches  only,  rest- 
ing unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It  was  originally  regarded  as 
cretaceous  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  undergone, 
like  the  white  chalk,  extensive  denudation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period ; 
but  many  able  paleontologists,  and  among  others  MM.  C.  D'Orbigny, 
Deshayes,  and  D'Archiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating 
54  species  of  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary  than 
(jretaceous.  More  recently,  M.  HeL^rt  having  found  the  Pecten  quadri- 
costatus^  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at  Montereau 
near  Paris,  and  some  few  other  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  chalk, 
and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in  Normandy,  classed  it  as 
an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group,  an  opinion  since  adopted  by 
M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  fossils.  The 
Nautilus  Danicus  (fig.  249),  and  two  or  three  other  species  found  in  this 
rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe  in  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites, 
Hamites,  Scaphites,  Turrilites,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met 
with.  The  proportion  of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect, 
is  confessedly  large ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white 
chalk,  before  the  pisolitic  limestone  was  found,  affords  an  additional  indi- 
cation of  the  two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic 
formation,  therefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  inter- 
mediate in  date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Maestricht  rock. 

It  should  however  be  observed,  that  all  the  above-mentioned  strata, 
from  the  Thanet  sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive,  and  even 
the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks  of  denudation 
experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
white  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  remark- 
able break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks,  between  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once  existed  have  doubtless  been 
swept  away. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   THE    CRETACEOUS   ROCKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions,  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform  mineral 
character  throughout  vnde  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often  called  famil- 
iarly the  chalk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensand,  the  last-mentioned  name 
being  derived  from  the  green  color  imparted  to  certain  strata  by  graini 
of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table  comprises  the  names  of  the  sub- 
divisions most  commonly  adopted : 

DPPXR  OIUETAOEOUB. 

A.  1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestones. 
2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
&   Chalk  marl,  or  gray  chalk  slightly  argillaceous. 
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4^  Upper  greenmuid,  occasionallj  with  beds  of  chert»  and  with  chloritic  marl 

(craie  chlorit^e  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  portion. 
5.  Gault^  including  the  Blackdown  beds. 

LOWER  ORKTACiouB  (or  Nsoeomian). 

B.  1.  Lower  greensand — Greensand,  Ironsand,  clay,  and  occasional  beds  of  lime- 
stone (Kentish  Rag), 
2.  Wcalden  beds  or  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands.* 

Maestricht  Beds, — On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maestricht,  reposing 
on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  calcareous  fbrmation 
about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on  the  whole,  very  peculiar, 
and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some  few  are  of  species  common 
to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Belemnites 
mucronatus  (fig.  256,  p.  245)  and  Pecten  quadricostatuSy  a  shell  le- 
garded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of  P.  quinquecostatus  (see  fig.  271). 
Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are  other  genera,  such  as  Baculite  and  Ha- 
mite,  never  found  in  strata  newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met 
with  in  these  Maestricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  Valuta,  Fasctolaria, 
and  other  genera  of  univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary 
strata,  occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  yi  St  Peter's 
Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and  Bryozoa,  often 
detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  soft  yel- 
lowish limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively  quarried  from  time  immemorial 
for  building.  The  stone  below  is  whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules 
of  gray  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  containing 
green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils  peculiar  to  Maestricht 
and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  regular  layers 
of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several  shells,  such  as  Terebratula  caiTiea 
(see  fig.  267),  wholly  wanting  in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some 
of  tlie  organic  remains,  however,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  cele- 
brated, occur  both  above  and  below  tliat  parting  layer,  and,  among 
others,  the  great  marine  reptile  called  Mosasaurus  (see  fig.  247),  a  sau- 
rian supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull 

♦  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Pal^ontologie  Fran^aisOr 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus . 

Etage  Danien.  Maestricht  beds. 

Etage  Senonien.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  mar!. 

Etoge  Turonien.  Part  of  the  chalk  murl. 

Etage  Cenomanien.  Upper  greensand. 

Etage  Albien.  Gault. 

Etage  Aptien.  Upper  part  of  lower  greensand 

Etage  Neocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 

Ktnge  Neoeomien 

infcrieur.  Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine  strata. 


CHALK  OF  FAXOB. 


and  a  gKut  part  of  the  skeleton  have  been  fbimd.     Snch  remuns  ara 
fliiefiy  met  vith  in  the  soft  freestone,   the  principal  member  of  the 


fmliingut  radiatut,  I^m. 
iJk  of  hiHtrtcbt  ud  uhlts 


imptri.    Orlgliul  iniin  thu  S  bet  hmg. 

Maestricht  beds.     Among  the  [bsails  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white 
chalk  may  be  instanced  the  echinoderm  (Rg.  246). 

I  saw  proafi  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  exhibited 
in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maestricht  formation  Fie-  to. 

in  Belgium,  abont  30  miles  a  W.  of  Maestricht, 
at  the  village  of  Jendrain,  where  the  base  of 
the  newer  deposit  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
of  well-rolled,  black,  chulk-flint  pebbles,  ii 
midst  of  which  perfect  specimens  of  Thecidea  \ 
radians   and   Belemniles  mucronatus  are 
bedded. 

Chalk  of  Faioe. — In  the  island  of  Soeland, 
in  Denmark,  the  newest  member  of  the  chalk 
series,  seen  in  the  sea-clit)'s  at  Slevenaklint  resting  on  white  chalk  with 
flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a  portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is 
used  ns  a  building-stone,  is  composed  of  coral*,  even  more  conspicuously 
than  is  usually  observed  in  recent  coral  vcck.  It  hns  been  quarried  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  40  feel,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  im- 
bedded shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  uniralve  mollusca,  wliich 
are  iisunlly  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Tims,  there  are  two 
species  of  Cyprma,  one  of  OUva,  two  of  Milra,  four  of  the  genns 
Crrilhium.  mx  of  Fums,  two  of  Trochus,  one  Patella,  one  Emarginula, 
&C.;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  or  patelliform.  At 
the  game  time,  some  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  echinoderms,  and 
zoophytes  are  specifically  identical  with  fossils  of  the  true  Cretaceous 
series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Faxoe  may  be  mentioned  BaeUr 
litet  Favjasii  and  BeUmnilea  muermtaliig,  sheila  of  the  white  chalk. 
The  Nautilus  Danieua  (see  fig.  249)  is  characteristic  of  this  formation ; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in  the  calcaire  pisolitique  of  Lavei^n  (dept. 


TLe  clawa  bdiI  entire  skull  of  a  amall  crab,  Braekyu- 
rut  ruffomta  (Schlottbeim),  are  scattered  tbrougli  the 
Faicoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  cnistaceaoa  in- 
closed in  the  rocka  uf  modem  coral  reefs.  Some 
small  portions  of  tbis  coralline  formation  consist  of 
white  earthy  chalk  ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  tbis  sub- 
stance must  have  h«6n  produced  simultaneously ;  a 
fact  of  some  importance,  aa  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  white  clialk ;  for  the  decomposition  of 
such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  is  capable,  we  know,  of 
forming  white  mud,  undistiiiguishable  from  chalk,  and 
which  ne  may  sup)>ose  to  have  been  dispersed  far  and 
wide  through  the  ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  as  that  of 
Faxoe  grew. 

White  chalk  (see  Tab.  p.  236,  et  «y.).— The  highest 
b?ds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist  of  a  pure, 
white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  loo  soft  for  a  building- 
stone,  but  sometimes  pa.ssiug  into  a  more  solid  state.  It 
(nnsists,  almost  purely,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  strati- 
fication is  often  obscure,  except  where  rendered  distinct 
by  interslratified  kyera  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occa- 
sionally in  continuous  beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and 
recurring  at  intervals  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from 
each  otlier. 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the  descend- 
ing order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk  without  flintB, 
below  which  comes  the  chnik  marl,  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter.  The  united 
thickness  of  the  three  divisions  in  the  south  of  England 
equals,  in  some  places  1000  feet. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  250)  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  from  England 
into  France,  covered  by  tlie  l«rtiary  strata  described 
in  former  chapters,  and  reposing  on  lower  cretaceous 
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Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  Widte  Chalk, — ^The  area  over 
which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect  is  so  vast» 
that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any  analogous  de- 
posits of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform  aspect  and  compo- 
sition, is  met  with  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  11 40  geographical  miles^ 
and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bourdeaux,  a  distance  of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In 
Southern  Russia,  according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet 
thick,  and  retains  the  same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England, 
with  the  same  fossils,  including  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Belemnites  mucro^ 
natus^  and  Ostrea  vesicular  is. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  chalk  was  ever  spread  out 
continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within  these  limits, 
although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thfckness  over  large  portions  of 
that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  where  coral  ree& 
abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of  lagoon  islands,  such  as  that  of 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  instance,  and  that  of  Radack,  with  sev- 
eral adjoining  groups,  which  are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  300  or  400  miles  broad ;  and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed 
to  give  the  name  of  the  Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger ;  for  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock,— on 
the  west  by  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  ree&  of  Louisiade. 
Although  the  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of 
the  decomposing  zoophytes  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic 
currents.  That  this  mud  would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted 
when  speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  238,  and  it  was  also  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk,  which 
appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  d 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomo- 
straca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria.  (See 
p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that  white 
chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of  organic  struc- 
ture has  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  would  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals ;  and  partly  on  the  passage 
observable  between  these  fossils  when  half  decomposed  and  chalk.  But 
this  conjecture  seemed  to  many  naturalists  quite  vague  and  visionary, 
until  its  probability  was  strengthened  by  new  evidence  brought  to  light 
by  modern  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  in 
the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  surrounded  and 
inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons  a  soft  white 
calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the  comminution  of  corallines 
(or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together  with  the  exuviae  of  foraminifera, 
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nKdlughs,  eohinoderms,  and  crustacenns,  but  alM\  as  Mr.  Darwin  observed 
upon  studying  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  fiecal  matter 
qected  b;  ediinodemu,  concha,  and  coral-eating  fiah.  In  the  West 
Indiui  seas,  the  conch  (Strombiu  gigat)  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud 
by  means  of  its  fsecal  pellets,  eompoeed  of  minute  grains  of  soft  calca- 
reous matter,  eihibiting  some  organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes 
gregarious  fishes  of  the  genus  Searus,  seen  through  the  clear  waters 
of  the  coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing  ijuJetly  in  great  numbers 
on  liring  corals,  like  grozing  herds  of  graminivor- 
ons  quadrupeds.    On  opening  their  bodies,  their  fi&»i. 

intertines  were  found  to  be  filled  with  impure 
chalk.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  in  point, 
when  we  recollect  how  the  fossilist  was  formerly 
punled  by  meeting,  in  cbaik,  with  certain  bodies, 
called  "larch-cooes,"  which  were  afterwards  rec- 
ognized by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement  of 
fish.  Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  261),  like  the 
scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel-fish,  and  the  unicorn 
many  others,  feed  on  shell-fish,  or  on  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actually 
seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons  through  nar- 
row openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  discolored  by  it  for  some  distance.  When  dried,  this  mnd  is  very 
like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be  made  by  a  moderate  pressure 
to  iwemble  it  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of  a^je- 
gated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcsreous  base  as  firm  in  texture  as 
any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk,  having  its  color, 
its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  horoogeoeous  texture,  and  being  an  equally  good 
writing  material.  The  same  author  describes,  in  many  growing  coral 
ree&,  a  similar  formation  of  modern  chalk,  undistinguishable  front  the 
andentf  The  extension,  over  a  wide  snbmarine  area,  of  the  calcareous 
matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  as  of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  lake  place 
more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of 
mollusca  and  zoophytes,  when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral 
matter.  The  mud  also  derived  from  their  decorapoation  would  be  much 
lighter  than  argillaceous  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported 
by  currents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

SitujU  pthbla  in  chalk. — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles  in 
llie  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  occurrence  here 
and  there,  in  the  southeast  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  pebbles  of 

■  See  NeUon,  OeoL  TrBoa.  1887,  vol.  y.  p.  lOS ;  and  OooL  Quart  Joum.  1S6S, 
p.20a 

f  OcoL  of  U.  3.  Exploring  Eiped.  p.  aG2,  1849. 
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qaartz  and  green  schist^  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  har 
justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been  carried  to  the  spots 
where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents  from  the  lands  once 
bordering  tlie  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it  that  no  sand  or  mud 
was  transported  thither  at  the  same  time  ?  We  cannot  conceive  such 
rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like  erratic  blocks  by  ice  (see  ch. 
X.  and  xi.),  for  that  would  imply  a  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous  period ; 
a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large  chambered 
univalves,  numerous  coitds,  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical 
forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral  which 
rise  np  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single  fragment  of  green- 
stone, where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was  calcareous ;  and  Mr.  Dai^ 
win  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a 
large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso,  the  distinguished  naturalist 
who  accompanied  Eotzebue,  affirms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack 
archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  ob- 
tained stones  for  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport  cannot 
have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is  very  rare  in 
the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both  in  soft  stone  and  in 
a  silicified  state  in  flints.  In  these  crises  it  has  often  every  appearance  of 
having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being  usually  perforated  by  boring- 
shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistnlana.\ 

The  only  other  mode  of  traiisjx)rt  which  suggests  itself  is  sea-weed. 
Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland,  the  Fucns 
vesiculofius^  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  10  feet^ 
and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form  a  cluster  several  feet  in 
diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended,  the  j)lant  becomes  so  buoy- 
ant as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are 
often  thrown  by  the  waves  high  up  on  the  l>each.  The  Fucus  (jiffanteus 
of  Solander,  so  common  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  sfiid  by  Captain  Cook  to 
attain  the  length  of  360  feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached, 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grow.  Some  of  these 
plants,  says  Mr.  Damin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the 
inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  l^agle  in 
1834  ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the  bottom 
into  the  Wit,  although  so  heavy  that  they  could  s<!arcely  be  lifted  in  by 
one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the  white 

•  Darwin,  p.  549.     Kotzebue's  First  Voyage,  vol.  iil  p.  165. 
t  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  96. 
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chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofe  of  sand,  shingle,  and 
clay  having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even  in  European  seas. 
The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  "  upper  quader"  by  the  Germans,  overlies 
white  argillaceous  chalk  or  *'  planer-kalk,''  a  deposit  resembling  in  com- 
pcdtion  and  organic  remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This 
sandstone  contains  as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
8(XDetimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  by  its  jointed  structure  and 
vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Chalk  Flints. — ^The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in  continuous 
sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  is  that 
of  the  white  chalk.  No  such  siliceous  masses  are  as  yet  known  to  ac- 
company the  aggregation  of  chalky  mud  in  modem  coral  reefs.  The 
flint  abounds  mostly  in  the  uppermost  chalk,  and  becomes  more  rare  or 
is  entirely  wanting  as  we  descend ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  universally 
throughout  Europe.  Some  portion  of  the  flint  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  sponges  and  other  zoophytes  provided  with 
nliceous  skeletons ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  siliceous  spiculse,  or  the  *uinute 
bones  of  sponges,  are  often  met  with  in  flinty  nodules,  and  may  have 
served  at  least  as  points  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  siliceous  matter  when 
it  was  in  the  act  of  separating  from  chalky  mud  during  the  process  of 
solidification.  But  there  are  other  copious  sources  before  alluded  to, 
whence  the  waters  of  the  ocean  derive  a  constant  supply  of  silex  in  solu- 
tion, such  as  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rock  (see  p.  42),  also  min- 
eral springs  rising  up  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  especially  those  of  a  high 
temperature ;  since  their  waters,  if  chilled  when  first  mingling  with  the 
sea,  would  readily  precipitate  siliceous  matter  (see  above,  p.  42).  Never- 
theless, the  occurrence  in  the  white  chalk  of  beds  of  nodular  or  tabular 
flint  at  so  many  distinct  levels,  implies  a  periodical  action  throughout 
wide  oceanic  areas  not  easily  accounted  for.  It  seems  as  if  there  had 
been  time  for  each  successive  accumulation  of  calcareo-siliceous  mud  to 
become  partially  consolidated,  and  for  a  rearrangement  of  its  particles 
to  take  place  (the  heavier  silex  sinking  to  the  bottom)  before  the  next 
stratum  was  superimposed ;  a  process  formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land.* 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  huge 
flints,  or  potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly,  or 
arranged  in  nearly  continuous  colunms  at  right  angles  to  the  ordinary 
and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in  the  year  1825,  an 
extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river  Bure,  near  Horstead, 
about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded  a  continuous  section,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk,  exposed  to  the  depth  of  26 
feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel.  The  potstones,  many  of  them 
pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  their 

♦  GeoL  Trans.,  First  series,  vol  iy.  p.  418. 
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tnoBveiM  diameter,  placed  in  Tertical  rows,  like  pillais  at  iir^;o]ar  di»- 
tanccs  from  each  other,  but  usnallj'  torn  20  to  SO  feet  apart,  though  aomft- 


^•vcfac;   "-. pit *tHiin(wl.Diar Norwich,  tbDwlBgUupiHUioatf Ik* 


times  nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  ter- 
minate downwards,  iu  any  iiislnnre  which  I  could  examine,  nor  upwards, 
except  at  the  point  where  they  were  cut  off  abruptly  by  the  bed  of 
gravel.  On  breaking  open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  iuteraal  oylindtical 
nucleus  of  pure  chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordinary  Buirounding  chalk, 
and  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  il,  when  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost 
At  llie  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles  of  potstones  were  much 
farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buokland  has  described  very  similar 
phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white  chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  An- 
trim, in  Ireland.* 


FOSSILB   OF  TUB  npi 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  ecbinoderms  are  very  numerous^ 


^i^^^ 


*  QeoL  Traaa,  Flrtt  Mnei,  vol  iv.  p,  41S,  "  On  PanHnoadra,"  dc; 
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and  some  of  the  genera,  like  AaanehyUi  (see  fig.  263),  are  exclodvely 
cretaoeoDB.     Amoog  the  Grinoidea,  the  Martupite  (fig.  2S0)  U  a  charae- 

Fi»aM,  ^kL 


teriatic  genus.  Among  the  mollusca,  the  cephalopoda,  or  chambered 
univalves,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphite,  Belemnite  (fig.  256),  Bacu- 
lite  (257-Sfi9],  and  Turrilite  (262,  263),  with  other  allied  forms,  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  testacea  of  the  same  class  in  the  tertiary  and  recent 
peiioda. 


.^^^^^^ggp 


(.  Sum,  ihoirlng  lnumi)  iirucliire.    Micitrlclit,  Fune.  lUil  iililt« 


ill»>vk>v^i.i.kumLiuiim...., 


0 


llHtDJcbt  ud  FuM  i*da  ud'wtilu  cbilk.  llHttrlclit  ud  Fuoe  b«d>  ud  vhlis  cbilk. 

Fig.  WS.  Fit  S61- 
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Among  the  brachiopoda  io  tie  white  chalk,  the  Terebralala  are  very 
ahuodapt.    These  Bhells  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 


the  wat«r  is  tranquil  and  of  some  dopth  (see  figs.  264,  26S,  266,  267, 
S68).  With  these  are  associated  soniit  forms  of  oyster  (see  figs.  275, 
276,  277),  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  269,  270,  271,  272,  273). 


ouu'L    Miiiimnifl 


Among  the  bivalve  moUusca,  do  form  marks  the  cretAceoua  era  in 
Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  ihe 
extinct  genua  InooauBUU  [Catiitui  of  Lam.;  see  fig.  274),  the  shells 
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d  which  are  distinguished  by  a  fibrous  texture,  and  are  oftfiD  met  with  in 
fragmenia,  haviog  probably  been  extremely  friable. 


w 


Plafflotloma  tpinintan.  B 
Btd,  SpotidyluM  aiAnnti. .. 
Upper  whiu  ebalk. 


Of  the  singular  family  called  Sudigttt,  by  Lamarck,  liereaA«r  to  bo 
mentiooed  as  extremely  characteristio  of  the  chalk  of  Southera  Europe,  a 


TaoeerftmM9  Ijirnarctil.                      Ottrea  tatadarit.    Sjri.  Gryphaa  giobeta. 
Stb.  Catiant  LomarciH.  Upperelalk  ur]  or ' 

Wlilta  elulk  (DUun'i  OeoL  Snnu,  Tib.  SS, 


single  represenluUvo  only  (fig.  278)  has  been  discovered  in  the  whito 
chalk  of  England. 


HOLLCSCA,  BRTOZOA,  SF0XGE9. 


._     _ _   .., Httnitl  fbTTAV  and  «fTCffHUbdln^  IbtniU 

tUft-a,  6.  flgi.  2:\87»;  bnl  Ui.T  mrt  ntaiH}-  IiM  proiuinFlit  Ihiii  In  tlmr  dnrM,  Thl»  ijwcIm 
nt  lint  rtftmd  by  Uub.ll  to  l/lppuritt.  mrummrda  In  tbc  i»nu?  ItadiiJilt*.  I  luTC  Btnr 
■Ha  the  upper  Wit.    Tlic  ipcetmeD  4bDte  SguKd  na  dtKeverml  bj  the  lit*  Mr.  IMion. 

With  these  iiiollusca  are  associnled  manv  Bryozoa,  such  as  Etehara 
and  Exharina  (figH.  262,  283),  which  are  alike  niarine,  and,  for  the 


most  part,  indicative  of  a  deep  sea.    These  and  other  organic  bodies,  e 
pedalljr  sponges,  such  as  VmlrieuUUi  (lig.  284)  and  Sip/ionia  (fig.  266 


qm.  zvh]  fossils  of  the  uppeb  obbtaceotjs  beds. 


S4d 


are  dispersed  iodifferentlj  through  the  soft  chalk  and  hard  flint,  and  rame 
of  the  flint;  nodules  owe  their  iiregular  fonns  to  inoloeed  sponges,  such  bh 
fig.  2S6  a,  where  the  hollows  in  the  exterior  are  caused  by  the  branches 
of  a  sponge,  seen  on  breaking  open  the  flint  (fig.  285  b). 


Fi^wa. 


The  remains  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  coosiBt 
chiefly  of  teeth  of  the  shark  ttunily,  of  genera  in  part  common  to  the 


tertiary,  and  partly  distinct     To  the  latter  belongs  the  genus  Plyehodu* 
(fig.  £B7),  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Fort  Jackson  Shark,  Catracioa 
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Pkillippi,  tlie  jiD^gfior  leech  of  which  (s«e  fig.  285  a)  are  sharp  and  cut- 
ting: while  th<  posit^rior  or  pahiial  te^ch  ^6)  anr  flat,  and  analogoiK  tc 
thefoMiil  (S;?.  287). 

Bo:  we  TTi^i  with  no  booes  of  land  animaK  nor  anr  terrestrial  *yt 

m 

fluviacile  ^^h^rlk,  nor  any  p^anu,  except  sea-w^eda,  and  here  and  ther^  a 
piece  of  drift  ^^xmL  All  the  appearances  c^.^ncur  in  Ica^iin^  us  to  coo- 
clikie  that  the  white  ch^lk  waa  the  pn>iuci  of  an  open  sea  of  coDsiderable 
defith. 

The  exl«4eDoe  of  turtle:^  and  oviparous  saunans.  and  of  a  Pterodactjl  or 
winged  lizari],  found  in  tb*;  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  implies,  no  doubt, 
norue  neigfiboriiig  land  :  but  a  few  small  L^lets  in  mid-ocean,  like  Asoen- 
flrion,  fr^nnerlr  ho  much  fre*^|uente«i  bv  misrraiory  droves  of  tunle,  might 
perbaf/s  have  afforded  the  reijuire-l  retreat  wher^r  ibese  creatures  laid  their 
'-ggH  in  tbe  «and,  or  from  which  the  flying  sf>e4.'ies  may  have  been  blown 
out  to  sea.  ^H  the  vegetation  of  such  islands  we  ha%'e  scarcely  any  in- 
dif^ti'^Hi,  but  it  consisted  partly  of  cyca«ie«>us  plants :  for  a  fragment  of 
'>ne  of  thcsne  was  found  by  Capt.  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  L»  referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clatkraria  LytlUi^  Mantell,  a 
j<pei:ieA  ^y>mmon  to  the  antece^lent  Wealden  period. 

TTie  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  aUuded  to.  was  of  gigantic 
dimension-s,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched 
wingH.  Sf^me  of  itA  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mistaken  by  able  anat- 
trnvhiA  for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no  osseous  remains  seem  as  yet 
to  have  l^-en  derive^l  from  the  chalk,  or  indeed  from  anv  secondarv  or 
primary'  formation,  except  [xirhajis  the  Wealden. 

Upper  greensand  (Table,  p.  105,  <kc.) — The  lower  chalk  without  flints 
j»as.s«r»  gra^lually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an  argillaceous 
liiii«.-»Ujne,  "  the  chalk  marl,"  already  alludt^d  to,  in  which  ammonites  and 
other  cephalop^KJa,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  series.  apjK'ar.  This 
marly  defx^it  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds  called  the  Upper  Greensand, 
(X^ntaining  green  particles  of  sand  of  a  chloritic  mineral.  In  pju-ts  of 
Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is  largely  intermixed,  forming  a  stone  called 
JireHtone,  In  the  cliffn  of  the  s<juthern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this 
upi>er  greeasand  is  100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  lime- 
Htone  and  calcareoas  sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

The  Ui>f>er  Greensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
as  a  litt<jral  dejKJsit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  contemporane- 
ous with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  part 
of  the  white  chalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and  the  cretace- 
ous sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand  were  always 
forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was  perpetually  varj'ing 
its  pwition.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and  mud  originated  simultane- 
ously, the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far  from  it,  the  sands  in  every 
locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged,  might  constitute  the  under- 
lying deposit. 

Gault, — The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  is  pronncially  termed 
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Ganlt.    It  conaists  of  ft  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with  green- 
ttod.    Mrdj  pecnli&r  fbmu  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the  Samite  {tg.  291) 


M  ipimietr  irnumy, 


and  SeajAite,  vith  other  fos»ls,  characterize  this  formation,  which,  small 
M  ii  its  thickness,  can  be  trac«d  by  its  organic  remans  to  distant  parts  of 
Bflrope,  Hs,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

T/ie  Blarkdown  beds  in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  for  containing  many 
Bpecica  of  fossils  not  found  elsewhere,  have  hecti  commonly  referred  to  the 
Upper  Greensand,  which  they  resemble  in  mineral  character ;  but  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  suggested,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  they  are  rather 
the  equivalent  of  ihe  Gault,  and  ware  probably  formed  on  the  eliore  of 
the  nea,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  de- 
poaited.  Several  Blackdown  species  are  common  to  the  Lower  cretaceous 
■eries,  as,  for  example,  Triffonia  caudala,  fig.  2D0.  We  learn  from  M. 
D'Archiac,  that  in  France,  at  Mons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of 
greensand  oceui  of  the  same  age  as  the  Blackdown  beds,  and  contaiuing 
many  of  the  same  foaails.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littoral  origin  by 
M.  D'Archiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  in  such  abuu- 
dance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for  fertilidng  soils,  occurs 
exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  in  the  upper  greensand 
and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and  partly  coprolilio,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

'  Hi«L  del  Progi^s  de  la  Giitl.  Ac,  vol.  iv.  p.  8SD,  IS61. 
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Diffatne*  between  the  chalk  (^  the  north  and  vmlh  of  Suropt. — ^By 
the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  relative  age,  namely,  Buperpoeition,  mineral 
character,  and  foesiis,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer  to  the  same 
Cretaceous  period  certaiti  rocks  in  the  north  and  soulh  of  Europe,  which 
differ  greatly,  both  in  their  foeail  coDtents  and  in  their  mineral  compoaitioD 
and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  EngUnd  and 
France  to  the  countries  borderiog  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensaad  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of  Dover  being  a 
trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  cli&  on  both  sidee.  We 
then  observe  iat  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which  surrounds  Paris 
Btretchea  from  Touts  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed  map,  fig.  292,  in 
which  the  shaded  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle,  the 
space  marked  A  on  the  map  separates  two 
regions  of  chalk.  This  space  is  occupied  by 
the  Oolite  and  certain  other  formations  older 
than  the  Chalk,  and  has  been  supposed  by 
M.  K  de  Beaumont  to  have  formed  an 
island  in  the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this 
space  we  again  meet  with  a  formation 
which  we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  although  there  are 
some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fo^ils  are,  upou  the  whole, 
very  similar ;  especially  certain  species  of 
the  genera  Spatangaa,  Ananckyitt,  Cida- 
ritea,  Ntieula,  Ottrta,  Ori/phcea  {Exogyra), 
PecUa,  Plagiostm/ta  (iima),  TrigoTtia, 
Catillus  {Inoeeramus),  and  Terebratula.*' 
But  Ammonites,  as  M.  d'Archiac  observes, 
of  which  so  maay  species  are  raet  with  in 
the  chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
region  ;  while  the  genera  Hamite,  Turriliu,  and  Seapktle,  and  perhaps 
Belemnite,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  io  the  south  which  are 
rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  many  Hippuritef,  Sphcentlites,  and  other  members  of  that 
great  family  of  moUusca  called  HuduUs  by  Lamarck,  to  which  nothing 
analogous  has  been   discovered   in   the  living  creation,   but  which  is 
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Fnnce,  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries  bordering  tbe  Mediter- 


b,  T7ppeT  oMft  ot  Uh  uppi 

EhoftB  paTU,  b,  wbpr«  ,.- „ ^  -  -™ 

a  Upper  end  or  Drwnlaf  of  ChA  tower  vid  crllndFlal  Ttlr& 
d.  Chi  oftlialDUrioratUie  loner  eoDlcilTilie. 

Tlie  species  called  Hippuritet  organigan*  (fig.  295)  is  more  abundant 
than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  the  geologist  should  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  (i,  which  is  far  more  common  in 
many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period  than  the  shell 
itself,  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared.  The  fluticga,  or  smooth, 
loonded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the  form  of  the  intenor,  are  wholly 
nnlilce  the  Hippurite  itself  and  in  some  indiridoab  attain  a  great  size  acd 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentdon«d,  in  which  Ferigueux  ia 
*  D'OrbigDj'i  FalfioDtologie  FraD^aiie,  pL  58B. 
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situated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map,  fig.  292.) 
Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  conceal,  the  cre- 
taceous rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
denudation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  places  they  are  seen  still 
preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which  is  charged  in  part  with 
grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far  south  as  Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near 
Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  character  where  I  examined  them  in 
1 828,  and  where  M.  Grateloup  has  found  in  them  Ananchyies  ovaia 
(fig.  253),  and  other  fossils  of  the  English  chalk,  together  with  Hippurites. 

CRETACEOUS    ROCKS    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as  referable, 
paleontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

Thft  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European  chalk 
and  gi-eensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Conrad 
rame  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834.  The  strata  consist 
chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  overlying  coralline  limestone 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  fossils,  on  tlie  whole,  agree  most  nearly 
with  those  of  the  upper  European  series,  from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the 
gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in 
1841,  five  of  which  were  identical  with  European  species — Ostrea  larva^ 
0.  vesicular  is^  GryphcBa  costata.  Pec  ten  quinque-costatuSy  Belemnites 
mucronatus.  As  some  of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe, 
they  might  be  expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe.  Even  where  the  sj)ecies  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such 
as  the  l^culite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonite.*,  Jis  also  the  Inocera- 
mu8  (see  above,  fig.  274)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 
aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded 
by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well-known 
cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  small, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these  strata 
occur  is  l)etween  8000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the  chalk  of  Central 
and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  the 
latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna,  Galeus^  and  Carcharodon  are  common  to 
New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the  genus 
Momsaurus  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaunis,  a  reptile 
known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  Ix^en  cited  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at  Mullica  Hill,  in  New 
Jersey.  But  Dr.  I^idy  has  since  shown  that  the  bone  in  question  is  not 
saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can  truly  lay  claim  to  the  high 
antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still  open  to  discussion.  The  discovery 
of  another  mammal  of  the  seal  tribe  {Stenorhynchus  vetus^  Leidy),  firom 

♦  See  a  paper  by  the  author.  Quart  Journ.  Geol  Soc.  vol  i.  p.  79. 
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a  lower  bed  in  the  cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on 
better  evidence.* 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  southwards  to  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath  the  tertiary 
strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  They  then 
sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  stretch  northwards  again  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They 
have  also  been  traced  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat 
48°,  or  to  Fort  Mandan  ;  so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  occupy  in  North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in 
Europe,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little /do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European  white 
chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole  an  exception 
to  the  n\Je ;  and  eveu  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calcareous  member  of 
this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone,  it  was  more  like  the  English  and 
French  Lias  than  any  other  Euro|>ean  secondary  deposit. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of  shingle, 
perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of  paleozoic  (or 
carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable,  except  by  its  position, 
from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with  marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  th«  chalk  assumes  a  new  lithological 
type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  limestone,  but  the 
organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age,  the  Baculites  anceps 
and  ten  other  European  species  occurring  there. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in  Colum- 
bia, as  at  Bogota,  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Inoce- 
rami, and  other  characteristic  shells.f 

In  the  south  of  India,  also,  at  Pondichorry,  Verdachellum,  and  Trin- 
conopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  belonging 
to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those  from  the 
United  States,  they  prove,  says  Professor  E.  Forbes,  that  those  powerful 
causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of  marine  animal 

♦  In  the  Principles  of  Geolog^y,  ninth  ed.  p.  146,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  having  described  (Proceedini^s  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1851)  two 
species  of  cetucea  of  a  now  genus  whicli  he  called  Pritcodelphinuty  from  the 
greensand  of  New  Jersey.  In  1853,  I  saw  the  two  vertebrsB  at  Philadelphia, 
on  which  this  new  genus  was  founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad, traced  one  of  them  to  a  Miocene  nmrl  pit  in  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey. 
The  other  (the  Plesionaurus  of  Harlan),  labelled  '*  Mullica  Hiir  in  the  Museum, 
would  no  doubt  be  an  upper  cretaceous  fossil,  if  really  derived  from  that 
locality,  but  its  mineral  condition  makes  the  point  rather  doubtful.  The  tooth 
of  Stenorhjfnchus  vetu*,  figured  by  Leidy  from  a  drawing  of  Conrad's  (Proceed, 
of  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philad.  1853,  p.  377),  was  found  by  Samuel  R.  WetherhiU, 
Esq.,  in  the  greensand  1^  miles  southeiist  of  Burlington.  This  gentleman  re- 
lated to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in  1853,  the  circumstances  under  whicli  he  met 
with  it,  associated  with  Ammonites  plaanfa,  Ammonitet  Delaicarentii,  IVigonia 
tharacieay  &c  The  tooth  has  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  had  excited  much 
interest  and  had  been  carefully  examined  by  good  zoologists. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Qeol.  Soc  vol.  iv.  p.  391. 
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life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through  the  Indian,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  seas.*  Here,  as  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even  where  there  is  no  specific 
identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  organic  type  of 
those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which  occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  order,  namely,  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  FORMATIONS. 

• 

Lower  Oreensand — ^Term  "Neocomian** — Atherfield  section,  Isle  of  "Wight— 
FoBsils  of  Lower  Greensand — Wealden  Formation — ^Freshwater  strata  interca- 
lated between  two  marine  groups — Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand — Fossil 
shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceous  type — 
Geographical  extent  of  Wealden — Movements  in  the  earth's  crust  to  which  the 
Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  submergence — Flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and 
Wealden  Periods. 

The  term  "  Lower  Greensand"  has  hitherto  been  most  commonly  ap- 
plied to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than  the  Gault 
But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting  in  a  large  part  of  the  strata 
80  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly  so  in  some  European  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group  has  like- 
wise been  called  Greensand,  and  to  prevent  confusion  the  terms  Upper 
and  Lower  Greensand  were  introduced.  Such  a  nomenclature  naturally 
leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that  the  two  formations  so  named  are  of 
somewhat  co-ordinate  value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
Lower  Greensand,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as 
important  as  the  whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the 
Maestricht  beds  inclusive ;  while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  sub- 
ordinate member  of  this  same  group.  Many  eminent  geologists  have, 
therefore,  proposed  the  term  "Neocomian"  as  a  substitute  for  Lower 
Greensand  ;  because,  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these 
Lower  Greensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely  into  the 
structure  of  the  Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Wealden 
beds  are  usually  classed  as  "  Lower  Neocomian,"  a  classification  which 
will  not  appear  inappropriate  when  w^e  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph  on 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in  England, 
gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts  of  Kent 

*  See  Forbes,  Quart.  OeoL  Joum.  vol  i.  p.  79. 
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Na  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretiona 

of  limestone  and  chert  •  -  -  -  70  feet 

3.  Sand  with  green  matter  -  -  •  -  70  to  100  feet 

8.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag      •  -  60  to  80  feet 

In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Atherfield, 
in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly  wanting ; 
in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this  group,  even  in 
contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing  the  Atherfield  heds 
with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent,  distant  95  miles,  the  whole 
series  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  K  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total  thick- 
ness of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which  range 
through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  di- 
visions. As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one  system, 
he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in  overlying 
strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or  of  the  mineral 
nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime  or  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a  gravelly  bottom, 
are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species  and  the  predominance 
of  others.  But  these  diflerences  of  conditions  being  mineral,  chemical, 
and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  extinction, 
throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or  plants.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling  us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a 
new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world,  is  the  representation  by  new 
and  different  species  of  corresponding  genera  of  mollusca  or  other  beings. 
When  the  forms  proper  to  loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  cal- 
careous bottom,  or  a  moderate  or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with 
all  the  same  species,  the  interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speak- 
ing, small,  however  dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if, 
the  genera  remaining  the  same,  the  species  are  changed,  we  have  en- 
tered upon  a  new  period ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geo- 
graphical and  local  conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a 
long  series  of  destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has 
gradually  annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the 
Gault,  we  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
fossil  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  sys- 
tems, a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links  in 
the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  day  be  able  to 
supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is  the  large 
Pema  Mulletij  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given  (^g,  296). 

♦  Dr.  Fitton,  Quart  Geo).  Journ.,  vol.  I  p.  179,  ii.  p.  56,  and  iii  p.  289,  where 
comparative  sections  and  a  valuable  table  showing  the  vertical  range  of  the  va- 
rious fossils  of  the  lower  greensand  at  Atherfield  are  given. 

17 


Id  the  loatli  of  ^glaod,  daring  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Qnen- 
land  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appeara  to  have  beeD  oonthiaalty 
flmking,  from  the  commeDcement  of  the  period,  when  the  freahwaler 
Wealdea  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  depoeititHi  of  those  strata  on  whidi 
the  gault  immediately  repoaeft, 

Pebblea  of  quartzoee  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  date,  together  wiQt 
gnuna  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  nature  of  the  pre-existii^ 
rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  (he  Greeiuand  beds  were  derived. 
The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubtless  submerged  befbre  the 
origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which  originated  in  a  mon  open  bbb, 
and  in  clearer  waters. 

The  fosuls  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  spedficallj 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  gunue  Scaphtttt  (fig.  297) 
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or  Ancyloeer€u,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ammonite  more  or 
less  uncoiled  ;  also  a  furrowed  JVautilus,  I^.  plicatus  (fig.  298),  Trigonia 
eaudata,  likewise  found  in  the  Blackdown  beds  (see  above,  p.  251),  and 
Oervillia^  a  bivalve  genus  allied  to  Avicula. 


Fig.  899. 


THgcmia  eaudata^ 
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WEALDEN    FORMATION. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.  K  of  England,  a  freshwater 
formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6,  Map,  fig.  320, 
p.  271)^  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe, 
as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk«and  Greensand,  is  nevertheless  of  great 
geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch. 
The  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied 
in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  271) ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his 
Geology  of  Sussex,  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In 
proof  of  this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Be- 
lemnites,  Terebratulse,  Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below, 
and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinae,  Melaniae,  and  various  flu-^ 
viatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bpnes  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the  trunks  and 
leaves  of  land  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a  dense 
mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phenomenon 
with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received,  at  first,  with  no 
small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  un- 
equivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower 
Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent^  and  Sussex,  and  to  reappear 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  being,  no  doubt, 
continuous  far  beneath  the  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  ^g.  302. 
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the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed,  bat  do  not  chew  them. 
Their  teeth  frequently  piesent  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  ofl^ 
bat  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground  bui^ 
bee  (aee  fig.  S04,  b),  resembling  the  grindcTB  of  herbivorous  mammalia. 

Fig.  Ml.  Fig.  ML 


b,  CroHD  oTtiwUi  Id  ulull,  wi 


Dr.  Mantell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  species  wbich 
passed  under  bis  examination  during  twenty  years  must  have  belonged  to 
DO  less  thnn  seventy-one  distinct  iodividunls,  varying  in  age  and  magni- 
tude from  llie  reptile  just  burst  from  the  egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur 
measured  24  inches  in  circumference.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the 
teeth  were  more  numerous  than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  not  until  tlie  relics  of  all  these  iodividuals  had  been  found,  that  a 
solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jnw-bone  was  obtained.  More  recently 
remains  both  o(  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  witti  in  the 
Hastings  Beds  iu  Tilgate  Forest  Their  aJKe  was  somewhat  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  who  docs  not  agree  with  Professor 
Owen  that  the  tail  was  short,  estimates  the  probable  length  of  some  of 
these  saurians  at  between  60  and  60  feet.  The  largest  femur  yet  found 
measures  i  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  circumference  of  the  shall  being 
2S  inches,  and,  if  measured  round  the  condyles,  42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in  the 
Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Paludina,  closely 
resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shelb  of  the  Cypris,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  mentioned  (p.  31) 
as  abounding  in  kkes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
clays  of  the  Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  like  plates  of  mtca,  a  thin 
lamination  (see  fig.  307).  Similar  cypris-bearing  marls  are  found  in  the 
lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Auvergne  (see  above,  p.  199). 
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Hattingi  Sands. 

Tiaa  lower  divisioD  of  the  Wealdeo  coDsists  of  eaad,  c&ldferooB  grit, 
olay,  and  shale ;  the  ar^Uaceous  strata,  notwithstanding  the  name,  being 
Dearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The  calcsreoiu  uod- 
stone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  TgUBnodon  and  Ujlxoaaurus  were  first  f(  jnd,  constitute  an  uppa 
member  of  this  formation.  The  white  "sand-rock"  of  the  Hastings  tM&, 
about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  membera  of  the  same.  The  rep- 
tilee,  which  are  very  abundant  in  tliia  division,  consist  partly  of  saurian^ 
already  referred  by  Owen  and  Maatell  to  eight  genera,  among  which, 
beudea  those  already  enumerated,  we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Fledo- 
saunis.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same 
Mrata,  and  many  remains  of  Chelonians  of  the  genera  Trionyx  and  .Anyi, 
now  confined  to  tropical  repons. 

The  fishes  of  the  WealJeu  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Flacoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidotui  are  moat 
widely  diffused  (see  fig.  308).     These  ganoids  were  allied  to  the  Lepidoi- 

Fig.  SOS. 


tew*,  or  Gar-pike,  of  tlie  American  rivoi's.  The  whole  body  was  covered 
with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  iliick,  and  having  the  exposed  part 
coated  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  xpecies  of  this  genus  are  sappoeed  to 
have  been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea  at  the  moutii  of 
eatuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  HaeUngs  beds  belong  lo  the  genera  Mrlmopni,  ilt- 
lania,  Paiudina,  Cyrerta,  Cyela*,  Unio  (see  fig.  300),  and  others,  which 
inhabit  rivers  or  lakes ;  bnt  one  band  has  been  found  at  Funfield,  in  Dor- 
aetHhire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  tlie  water,  where  the  genera  Corhula 
(see  fig.  310),  Mytiltu,  and  Oitrea  occur  ;  and  in  aome  places  thla  bed 


becomes  purely  mariDe,  the  species  being  for  the  most  f  ftrt  peculiar,  but 
•everal  of  thorn  well-known  Lower  Greenssnd  fosailB,  Among  which  Am- 
numiteg  Deahiiyeaii  may  be  mendoned.  These  facta  show  how  closely 
related  were  iha  faunas  of  ihe  Weslden  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hasliugs  Sand,  we  find  again  and  again 
slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  aod  between  these  slabs  beds 
of  clay  many  yards  thicL  In  sonie  places,  as  at  Stammerham,  near 
Hor«hain,  there  are  indicstions  of  this  clay  having  been  exposed  so  as  to 
dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer  was  thrown  down  upon  iL  The  open 
cracks  in  the  clay  have  served  as  moulds,  of  wliicb  casts  have  been  tjtkeu 
in  relief,  and  which  are  therefore  seen  on  the  lower  snr&ce  of  the  aand- 
■tone(seefig.  311). 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are  innu- 
merable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  SpkenopUrit,  the  stems 
and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  were  standing 
«rect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sand  having  been 
gently  deposited   upon   and   around   them ;    and  similar   appeoranoee 
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have  been  remained  Id  other  places  ii 
diviBoii  alao  of  the  Wealden,  at  Cuok- 
fieid,  ia  a  bed  of  gnvd  or  oouf^CHiier- 
ate,  cotunBtiDg  of  water-worn  pebblea  of 
qnarta  and  jasper,  irith  rolled  bonea  of 
reptilea  Ihese  mint  have  been  drifted 
by  a  corrent,  probablj'  in  water  of  no 
great  depth. 

From  such  fads  we  may  infer  that, 
DotwithataDding  the  gr^at  thickness  of 
this  divimon  of  the  Wealden,  the  whole 
(rf  it  was  a  depont  in  water  of  a  moder- 
ate depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow. 
This  idea  tnay  seem  startliog  at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  nataral  cod- 
sequettce  of  a  gradual  and  continuous  sinkjog  of  the  groand  in  an  estuary 
or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid  waten.  By  eaoli 
foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock  would  be  depressed  one  foot 
brther  from  the  sur&ce ;  but  the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly 
deponted  mud  and  sand  should  raise  the  t>o(1om  one  foot.  On  the  oon- 
trary,'  snch  new  strata  of  sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at 
low  water,  or  overgrown  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  manhea. 

Area  of  the  Wealden. — In  r^ard  to  the  geographical  extent  <rf  the 
Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down  ;  because  so  much  of  it  h 
concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations.  It  has  been  tntoed 
about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  east,  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire 
to  near  Boulogne,  in  France  ;  and  nearly  200  miles  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  from  Surrey  and  Hsmpshire  to  Beauvai^  in  France.  If  the 
formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which  ia  very  doubtful, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous ;  boesuse,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent  frequent 
cbNiigcB  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may  have  altered 
its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H. 
Von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  mouc^aph  on  the  Wealdens  of  HaJiover 
and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  tbey  correspond  so  closely,  not  only 
in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  characters,  with  the  Engli^ 
series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great 
delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  depotut  may  not  exceed  that  of 
many  modern  rivers.  Ihus,  the  delta  of  tlie  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa, 
stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is 
supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a 
Bur&ce  of  more  than  26,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of 
England-!  Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  cases,  how  fer  tho  fluviatile 
sediment  and  organic  remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried 
out  from  tbe  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  .sea.  I  have  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  Missi^ppi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including 
■  llsntell,  OeoL  ofa  E.  of  England,  p.  S44. 
^  FittoD,  Geo],  of  Hastings  p.  SB;  who  dies  Lander's  Travel*. 
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species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and 
made  to  occupy  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  form- 
ing ;*  and  the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which 
the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which  a  great 
river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former  existence  of 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submergence  of  an  ancient  conti- 
nent, however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  been  true  again  and  again 
as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydrographical 
basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured  into  the  sea, 
precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighboring  area  of  the  Wealden  was 
gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpendicularly.  If  the 
adjoining  land  participated  in  tlie  movement,  how  could  it  escape  being 
submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and  altitude  so  as  to  continue 
to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  oi  freshwater  and  sedi- 
ment ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the 
neighboring  land  may  have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone 
a  contemporaneous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending 
movement  in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now  rising, 
while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  unmoved,  and  the 
southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  ^unk  within  the 
historical  period.f  We  must,  nevertheless,  conclude,  if  we  adopt  the 
above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of  the  land  became  general  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this 
subsidence  brought  in  the  cretaceous  ocean. 

FLORA  OF  Tins  LOWER  CRETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  PERIOD. 

The  terrestrial  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch  are  but  little 
known,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  rocks  are  of  purely  marine  origin, 
formed  for  the  most  part  far  from  land.  But  the  Lower  Cretaceous  or 
Neocomian  vegetation,  including  that  of  the  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings 
Sands,  is  by  no  means  scanty.  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  when  dividing 
the  whole  fossiliferous  seiies  into  three  groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil 
plants,  hiis  named  the  primary  strata  "  the  age  of  acrogens ;"  the  second- 
ary, exclusive  of  the  cretaceous,  "  the  age  of  g}'mnogen8 ;"  and  the  third, 
comprising  tlie  cretaceous  and  tertiary,  "  the  age  of  angiosperms.'^  He 
considers  the  lower  cretaceous  flora  as  displaying  a  transitional  character 
from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation,  Conifer m  and 
Cycadcw  (or  Gymuogens)  still  flourished,  as  in  the  preceding  oolitic  and 

•  See  above,  p.  84 ;  and  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  vol.  iL  chap,  xxxiv. 

\  See  the  Author's  Aiinivers.  Address,  Geol.  Soc.  1850,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  voL 
>L  p.  62. 

\  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shnll  often  use  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country  ;  but  as  tho!«e  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  are 
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triaasic  epochs;  but,  together  with  these,  some  well-marked  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  of  a  genus  named  Credneriay  have  long  been  known. 
They  are  met  with  in  the  "  quader-sandstein"  and  "  pldner-kalk"  of  Ger- 
many, rocks  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  gioup.  More  recently,  Dr.  Deby 
has  discovered  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  gival 
variety  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,*  belonging  to  no  less,  according  to  his 
enumeration,  than  20  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  the  absence 
of  the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the  number  of  species 
may  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  may  certainly  affinn,  reasoning  from  our 
present  data,  that  when  the  lower  chalk  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  originated. 
Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flounshed  in  that  region  in  equal  proportions 
with  Gymnosperms.  This  discovery  has  an  important  bearing  on  some 
l)opular  theories,  for  until  lately  none  of  these  Exogens  (a  class  now  con- 
stituting three-fourths  of  the  living  plants  of  the  globe)  had  been  detected 
in  any  strata  older  than  tlie  Eocene.  Moreover,  some  geologists  have 
wished  to  connect  the.  rarity  of  dicotyledonous  trees  with  a  peculiarity  in 
the  state  of  the  atma^phere  in  the  earlier  ages  of  tlie  planet,  imagining 
that  a  denser  air  and  noxious  gases,  esjxicially  carbonic  acid  gas  being  in 
excess,  were  adverse  to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  the  quick- breathing 
classes  of  animals  (mammalia  and  birds),  but  to  a  fiora  like  that  now  ex- 
isting, while  it  favored  the  predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a  cryptogamic 
and  gymnospermous  flora.  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Dicotyledonous 
Angiosperms  in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Coniferae,  and  with  a  rich 
reptilian  fauna,  comprising  the  Tguanodoii,  Megalasaurus,  llyheosaurus, 
Ichthyosjiurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Tterodactyl,  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  se- 
\w,  tends  manifestly  to  dispel  the  idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things 
in  the  secondary  periods  so  widely  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

Among  the  recent  additions  made  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Wealden, 
and  one  which  suj)plies  a  new  link  between  it  antl  the  tertiary  flora,  I 
may  mention  the  Gi/rof/onites,  or  sporo-ve>s<3ls  of  the  Chara^  lately  found 
in  the  Hastings  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  jj^ive  a  table  explaiiiiug  the  corre- 
8])ondiug  names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  uf  in  palffioutology. 
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Brongniart  Lindley. 

1.  Crypt ogaraous    am-  J 

phigens,  or  cellular  >      Thallogens,       Lichens,  sea- weeds,  fungi, 
cryptogamic.  ) 

2.  Cryptogamous  aero-  Acrogens.  Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 

gens.  podiuiDB, — Le])idodendroa 

3.  Dicot^'ledonous  gym-  Gymnogens.      Conifers  and  Cycada 

nosperms. 

4  Dicot  Angiosperms.  Exogens.  Compo.*)ita9,  leguminosaa,  umbel- 

li ferae,  cruciferaj,  heaths,  Ac 
All  native  European  tree*  ex- 
cept con  i  fen*. 

6.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.  Palms,  lilies. aloes, ruhos^graases. 

<&c. 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Jour.  vol.  vii.  part  2,  Miscell.  p.  111. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF  THE  CHALK  AND  WfiALDEN. 

Fhyaical  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden 
strata — Lines  of  inland  chalk-cliffs  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Outstanding 
pillars  and  needles  of  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs 
— Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transverse  yalleys — 
Chalk  escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  formed 
by  harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  de- 
nuded— Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Weald — Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatest — ^Ele- 
phant bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff — Conclusion. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  may  be  studied  by  the  geologist  in  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in  the  series, 
their  mineral  character  and  fossils;  and,  secondly,  in  regard  to  their 
physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now  enter,  as  mineral 
masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ;  forming  the  bed  of  lakes 
and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of  hills  and  valleys,  plains  and 
table-lands.  Some  account  has  already  been  given  on  the  first  head  of 
the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  Wealden  strata ;  and  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  certain  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
groups  as  they  occur  in  parts  of  England  and  France. 

Tlie  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep  pastures, 
are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows ;  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained  ramify  in  all  directions, 
and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend.  Although  these  valleys 
are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during  heavy  rains  and  the  melting 
of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to  aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in 
the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been  excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradu- 
ally from  the  sea.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  what  appeared  to  be  long  lines  of  inland  clifis,  in  which  the  strata  are 
cut  off  abruptly  in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of 
such  escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
\i  here  tlie  river  Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  winding  val- 
leys, hollowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distancxi  of  about  30  miles  from  Andelys  to 
Elboeuf,  we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  steep  slope  of 
chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation  being  laid  open  for  a 
thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above  the  chalk  is  an  overlying 
mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to  100  feet  thick.  The  two 
opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  6  (fig.  313),  where  the  chalk  appears  at 
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the  Burbce,  are  frova  2  to  4  miles  apart,  and  they  are  often  perfectly 
smooth  and  eveu,  like  tlio  steepest  of  our  downs  in  England ;  bat  ftt 
maoy  points  they  are  broken  by  one,  two,  or  more  ranges  of  veKical 
And  even  overhanging  cliffs  of  bare  white  chalk  witli  flints.  At  some 
points  detached  needles  and  pinnacles  stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffii,  or 
in  front  of  them,  as  at  e,  &g.  313.  On  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine,  at 
Andelys,  one  range,  about  2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  60  to  100 
feet  ID  perpendicular  height,  and  hanng  its  continuity  broken  by  a  num- 
ber of  dry  valleys  or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rook  or 
needle,  called  the  T^te  d'Homme  (see  figa.  3U,  315).  The  top  of  this 
rock  presents  a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of  the  downs,  and  iO 
towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pillar  being  36  feet.  Its 
composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  clif&  in  its  neighborhood, 
namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionally  a  crystalline  t«xture  like  mar- 
ble, with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabular  masses.  The  flinty  beds 
ofle->i  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond  the  wiiite  chalk,  which  is  gen- 
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erally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition,  either  exfulinting  or  b^ng  cov- 
ered with  white  powder,  like  the  chalk  cliffs  on  the  English  coast;  and, 
as  in  them,  thi:i  superficia]  powder  contains  in  some  cases  common  salt 

Other  cliflfe  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine^  oppoeite 
Tournedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  tlie  predpicM 
are  from  fiO  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  thdr  summits  terminate  in  [ns- 
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nadee ;  and  one  of  tbem,  in  particular,  is  ho  completely  detached  as  to 
present  a  perpendiculnr  face  SO  feet  high  towards  tho  sloping  down.  On 
these  clifl^  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark  so  many  levels  at  whit^ 
the  waves  of  the  sea  may  bo  supposed  to  have  encroached  foi  a  long 
period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  immediately  above  the  top  of  this 
range,  are  three  much  smaller  cli£&,  each  about  4  feet  hi^,  with  as 
many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued  so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semi- 
drcular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like  those  in  Sicily  before  de- 
Bcribed  (p.  76). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Vatteville  to  a  place  called  Senne- 
rille,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  perfectly  iso- 
lated on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  (see  fig. 
248).     Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffs  is  situated  about  12 
Flft  aiB.  Kg.  sii. 


miles  below  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at  Elbtenf,  and 
comprehending  the  Boches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  317).  Like  those  before 
d<scril>ed,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  overhanging,  and  with  beds 
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(if  ffint  projecting  several  feeL  Like  them,  also,  it  exhibits  a  white 
]iowileiy  Burfac*,  and  consists  entirely  of  hoiiMntal  chalk  with  flints. 
It  is  40  miles  inland,  its  height,  in  some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet,  and 
i:B  buse  is  only  &  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in 
'•ne  place,  by  a  pyramidal  mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the 
lioche  de  I^gnon,  which  stands  out  about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper 
jKiition  of  the  main  cliffs,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  ridge 
about  40  feet  lower  than  its  summit  (see  flg.  318).     Like  the  detached 


rocks  before  mentioned  at  Sunnevllle,  Vntterille,  and  Andelys,  it  may  be 
compared  to  those  iiwhJIes  of  chalk  ivliich  ofour  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy* (see  fi^.  310),  as  well  as  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Purbcck. 


The  foregoing  description  and  drawinjjs  will  show,  ihnt  the  evidence 
of  certain  escar|)ments  of  the  chnlk  having  Im^o  originally  wa-eliffe,  is 
for  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  thuTi  in  England.  If  it  be  asked 
why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  inL-et  with  no  ranges  of 
precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  ami  no  i.solated  pillars  or 
needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  liardii.i-s  of  the  chalk  in  Nor- 
innudy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  cliief  cause  of  this  difTerence.     Bui  the 

<  An  BMount  of  these  clifls  ww  read  by  tbo  aathnr  to  the  BriLiah  Amo«.  at 
Glasgow,  Sept.  1840. 

)  Suine-lDfiirieuro,  p.  li'i,  and  pL  It,  fig.  1. 
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frequent  absence  of  all  lagm  of  littoral  denudatioD  in  the  valley  of  llie 
Seine  itself  is  a  negative  fact  of  a  far  more  stiilcing  and  perplexing  diar- 
iCter.  The  diffn,  after  being  Hlmost  continuous  for  miles,  are  then  wholly 
wanting  for  much  greater  distnnces,  being  replaced  by  a  green  sloping 
down,  altboiigh  tlie  beds  remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally 
Lorizontiil ;  and  although  we  may  feel  asHured  that  the  manner  of  the 
upheaval  of  the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the 
same  at  those  intermediate  points  where  no  clifis  exist,  as  at  otheia  where 
they  are  so  fiilly  developed.  But,  in  order  to  eiplain  such  apparent 
anomalies,  the  rt.>a(ler  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation,  aa 
expounded  in  the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  under- 
mining  force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly  at  different  ■ 
parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks  have  often  decom- 
posed and  crumbled  down;  and  thirdly,  that  terraces  and  small  clifi 
may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus  of  detrital  matl«r. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Vallei/.—'So  district  is  better  Stted  to  illns- 
Irate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been  up- 
heaved and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  ground-plan  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  map  (lig.  320),  comprises  within  it  the  whole  of 
Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire.  The 
space  in  which  the  formations  older  thtin  the  White  Chalk,  or  those 
from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inclusive,  crop  out,  is  bounded 
everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of  chalk,  which  is  continued  on  iho 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the  Has  Ituulonnais  in  France,  where  it 
forms  the  semicircular  boundary  i>f  a  inu^t  in  which  older  strata  also  ap- 
pear at  the  suriace.  Tlie  whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered geologically  as  one  and  tlie  same. 
Fie  B->o. 


t.  '  "^  Itullng*  Bindr. 
r.  E23  Parbtcli  Udn. 
&  (^  OuUU. 
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The  space  here  mdosed  withm  the  eecarpmait  of  the  chalk  afibrda  an 
example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  '^  valley  of  elevation*' 
(more  properly  "^  of  denudation^) ;  where  the  strata,  paitiaJly  removed  by 
aqneous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.    Thus,  it 
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is  supposed,  that  the  areauiow  occupied  by  the  Hastings  sand  (No.  6) 
was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  6),  and  this  again  by  the 
Greensand  (No.  4),  and  this  by  the  Gault  (No.  3) ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Chalk  (No.  2)  extended  originally  over  the  whole  space  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs.  This  theory  will  be  better  understood  by 
consulting  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  321),  where  the  dark  lines  represent 
what  now  remains,  and  the  fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1)  are  exhibited 
reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings  sands  (No.  6.) 
forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the  other  formations 
are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  difierent  fonnations,  to  exaggerate  the 
proportional  height  of  each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent :  and  a 
true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined  in  another  diagram  (fig.  322),  in  order 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on 
the  reader's  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs  is  represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Weald  is  here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be  de- 
nuded runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east  and 
west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  crop  out  in  succession. 
But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical  structure  of  this 
region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation  has  alone  been  in- 
troduced, as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell,  Conybeare,  and  others, 
geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that  numerous  minor  lines  of 
dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the  great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  undergone  the 
greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the  vertical  shift  of 
a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.*  Much  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleys 
and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and  fractures  of  the  strata  have 
given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  excavating  power 
exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the 
chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  English 
Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is 
broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Medway,  and  Stour ;  tlie  South 
Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.f  If  these  transverse 
hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr.  Conybeare,  would 
be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  Levels.J 

•  Fitton,  Geol.  of  UaBtiogs,  p.  65.         f  Conybeare,  OutliDes  of  GeoL  p.  81. 
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•  Mr.  Martin  luu  suggested  that  the  great  apm  fractimB  of  tlte  dulk, 
which  liars  become  river  channels,  haTe  a  remarkable  eomtpoadaux 
on  each  side  of  the  valley  <^  the  We«ld ;  in  several  inntaww  the  gorges 
in  the  North  and  Sonth  E>owns  appearing  to  be  directlr  opposed  to  esch 
otiier.  Thus,  for  example,  the  dedles  of  the  Wey  in  the  North  Downs, 
uud  of  the  Aran  in  the  Sooth,  leemed  to  coincide  in  direction  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  Oose  corre- 
sponds to  the  Darent,  and  the 
Cockmere  to  the  Med  war.* 
Altbough  these  OMncidenoes 
1  ~  may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
I  is  by  no  means  impTobaUe,  as 
1  hinted  by  the  anthor  above 
3  mentioned,  that  great  amount 
g  of  elevation  towards  the  centre 
»  I     of  the  Weuld  district  gave  rise 

I  ~  to  Imnsverw  fissures.  And  as 
^  the  longitudinal  Talleys  were 
f  ct»nected  with  that  linear  move- 
-_  ment  which  catised  the  anti- 
S  clinal  lines  numing  «ast  and 
^  I  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  mi^ 
J I  have  been  occasioDed  by  the 
i  I  intensity  of  the  upheaving  force 
i  J  towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 
■^  2  But  before  treating  of  the 
M  *  manner  in  which  the  upheaving 
^  movement  may  have  acted,  ' 
i  shall  endeavor  to  make  the 
£  reader  more  intimately  acquainl- 
'I  .J  e<i  with  the  leading  geogrsphi- 
«  1  cal  fe.iiures  of  the  district,  so 
■5  4  far  as  they  are  of  geological  in- 
^  >.     K-rPst. 

II  III  wh.itever  direction  we  travel 
i  ^  from  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
*  -^  biL'-ins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
£  -i  shire  lovrards  tlie  valley  of  the 
«  I  Weald,  we  first  ascend  a  slope 
■s's  of  white  chalk,  with  flints,  and 
c  i  then  find  ourselves  on  the  aum- 
''  •     mit  of  a  declivity  consisting,  for 

^  the  most  part,  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  chalk  formation; 
below  which   the  upper  green- 

*   Qeol.  of  Westeni  SnMez,  p.  St. 
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sand,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  gault,  crop  out  This  steep  declivity, 
is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned,  which  overhangs 
a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed 
Gault  (No.  3).  The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  North  Downs,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea,  at 
Folkestone,  westward  to  Guildford  and  the  neighborhood  of  Petersfield, 
and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy 
Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  &rther.  In 
the  wood-cut  (fig.  323,  p.  274),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South 
Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand  being  formed  of  very  inco- 
herent materials,  the  former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost 
wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  324),  he  will  see  the  same  line 


Xi«.824. 


Obclk  eflonpment,  m  seen  from  the  hill  above  Stejulng,  SoBsex.    The  oastie  and  Tlllag* 

of  Bramber  in  the  foreground. 

of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  specu- 
late on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has  undergone  may  fancy 
the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry 
by  the  receding  Ude,  and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be 
the  headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  different  bays  from  each 
other. 

Occasionally  in  the  North  Downs  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  more  modem  than  the  slope ;  in  which  case  they  might  afford  an 
argument  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originated  as  sea- 
cliffs  or  river-cliffs.  But  when  we  observe  the  great  depth  of  many 
sand  pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  perceive  that  the 
lower  termination  of  such  pipes  must  sometimes  appear  at  the  sur- 
face far  from  the  summit  of  an  escarpment,  whenever  portions  of  the 
chalk  are  cut  away. 

In  regard  to  the  transverse  valleys  before  mentioned,  as  intersecting 
the  chalk  hills,  some  idea  of  them  may  be  derived  firom  the  subjoined 
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aketch  (fig.  32^^  of  tbe  gix^i^  i"^  tlw  Rirer  Adnr,  Ukeo  from  the  enm- 
uiit  •.>■'  iho  i.-lulk-<it>«t»,  ti  *  fvia;  in  ihe  bridlo-way  leading  Iroiii  the 
lo«u«  i-f  ItraiuWr  and  ^««y:^Iu:  v  >h>>Khaiu.  If  the  reader  will  refer 
agaiu  it>  the  tirw  ^v^n  in  a  Jonacf  voodi-ul  (fig.  323,  p.  274),  he 
aill  llww  «*  tiw  *!»•!  ffc-iit  wb«»  ih*  gorge  of  which  I  am  now 
«|>eakii^  iuwrrupe  s!**  oiai  ««ip«Deai.  A  projecting  hill,  at  the 
p<^ui  m.  hhlM  ih»  to*  a  «'  ^UTc:c£.  Dear  which  the  valley  oommencea 
when  th«  Adnr  jtiMtm  direntlj 
lo  Um  wa  at  Old  Shoreham.  Titt 
r>«T  flt>wi  through  a  marlj  level 
{vain,  as  do  moat  of  the  othen 
<txii  invnect  the  billa  of  Sorref, 
K«:i;.  at>d  Suues ;  and  it  ia  eri- 
lies^:  dkai  ih«M  (qMDin^  ooold 
I  DOC  have  hwn  produced  hj  rivwi, 
I  eivVjf  tiDiWr  cooditioDS  of  phjn- 
*  ■.•aL  ^Y^aphr  entirelj  diflemrt 
=  ^'<u  :iK.iM  now  prerailing.  In- 
^  icvl  tsarj  of  the  existing  ri?en, 
i;ke  :^  L^iK*  iMor  Lewea,  have 
4  k^!^  ;:v  anus  vf  the  sea,  iiuleMl 
I         ■:-{    i^:v[::s^  the  hollows  which 


Tha:  :h«  plara  of  some,  if  not 
t.<  a'.L  :^  ^''gu  ninning  north 
airi  si-uUk.  hK>  b««n  originally  de- 
trrmineJ  by  :b«  fracture  and  di»- 
[<U->:niec;  o:  the  T<x'k»,  sceius  the 
nriK  piy*i>aMe,  when  we  reflect  on 
il.e  p^.vK  t'lHained  of  a  ravine 
ri lining  ia«  and  weM,  which 
iTamhi-*  otf  iTom  the  eastern  wde 
•>{  the  valW  of  the  Ouse  just 
invuiiooed,  and  which  is  undoubt- 
edly due  lo  difl'X'ation.  This  ra- 
vine is  called  ~  the  Coomb"  {fig. 
326),  and  i$  «tuat«d  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town  of  Lewes.  It 
was  tirel  irai'eJ  out  by  Dr.  Man- 
ttU,  in  whtise  compaoy  I  exam- 
ined it.  T)ie  »iecp  declitilies  on 
eat'L  piJe  are  covered  with  green 
turf,  as  is  the  l>ottoni,  which  is 
perfectly  ilry.  No  outward  eigm 
of  disturbance  are  vi«ble ;  and 
the  connection  of  the  hollow  with 
Hibterranean    movemenla    would 
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not  bare  been  suspected  b;  the  geolo|pst,  had  not  the  eridence  of  great 
convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of  tlie  valley  of  the 


Oose,  and  the  numeroua  chalk-pits  worked  at  the  termination  of  the 
Coomb.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  a  lioe  of  fnult,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk  with  fliDte  (a, 
fig.  327)  appears  at  tlie  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to 
the  bottom  on  the  other. 


In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  groups  of  strata, 
2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  repreaeDt«d  id  the  map,  fig.  320,  and  in  the  section,  fig.  321, 
may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position,  the  following  hypoth- 
eeis  has  been  suggested  : — Suppose  the  five  formations  to  lie  in  horizontal 
fltratificstioD  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  then  let  a  movement  from  below 
press  tbem  upwards  into  (he  form  of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  erown 
of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut  off,  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to 
the  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The  diSereot  beds  would  then  be  exposed 
on  the  surbce,  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig.  320.* 

■  See  illoitratioDa  of  Ihu  theory,  by  Dr.  Filton,  QeoL  Sketch  of  HMtiiigi. 
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The  quantity  of  denudatioii,  or  removal  by  water,  of  stratified  maases 
aasumed  to  liave  once  reached  continuously  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be  startled  by  the 
boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  when  once 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
strata  at  many  successive  geological  periods,  during  which  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of  rain,  rivers,  and  land-floods, 
might  slowly  accomplish  operations  which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of 
waters  could  possibly  effect 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and  more 
incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  oocur  at  those 
points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper  green- 
sand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial  name 
of  ^  firestone,"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  th^t  side  on  which 
the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley,  exca- 
vated chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault  (No.  3. 
map,  p.  272).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a  loose 
and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault ;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk- 
escarpment* 

Flg.82& 


_A 


A  Ohftlk  with  flints.  b.  Cbftlk  without  fllntB. 

e.  Upper  greensand,  or  flreetone.  d.  Gault 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  their  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods;  foi 
I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (p.  76),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession 
of  terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  up- 
heaval  of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by   the   waves.      During  the  inter- 

*  Sir  R.  Mor^soD,  OeoL  Sketch  of  Sussex,  Ac ,  QeoL  Trans.,  Second  Seriesi 
f  ol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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▼al  between  two  eleTstoiy  movements,  the  lower  temoe  will  naoally 
be  destroyed,  wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  msteriab; 
whereas  the  sea  will  not  have  time  entirelj  to  sweep  away  another 
part  of  the  same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be 
composed  of  rocks  of  a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  ofifering  a 
finner  resistance  to  the  erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding 
day  termed  ganlt  would  be  readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  ooi- 
crop  marked  everywhere  by  a  valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
chalk-hills,  and  which  is  usually  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  lower  greensand;  but  as  the  upper  beds  of  this  last  formatioii 
are  most  commonly  loose  and  incoherent,  they  also  have  usually 
disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth  of  the  valley.  In  those  dis- 
tricts, however,  where  chert,  limestone,  and  other  solid  materiak  en- 
ter laigely  into  the  composition  of  this  formation  (No.  4,  map,  p. 
272),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills  paraUel  to  the  chalk,  which 
sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or 
even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking.  This  ridge  often 
presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  soft  argillaceous  deposit 
called  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5 ;  see  the  dark  tint  in  figure  321, 
p.  272),  which  usually  forms  a  .broad  valley,  separating  the  loww 
greensand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  Ridge;  but  where  sub- 
OTdinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniformity 
of  the  plain  of  No.  5  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hil- 
locks. 

Pluvial  action,  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  de- 
structibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate 
the  power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  summits,  are 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-fiints,  such  as  might  remain 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  nliceous  materials  of 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  pluvial  action 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  calca- 
reous matter,  of  a  milk-white  color,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  may 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a 
stratum  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine 
day  sometimes  covers  the  sur&ce  of  slight  depressions  in  the  white 
dialk,  which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  fix)m  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  "sand-pipes'*  and 
'*'  swallow-holes'*  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  sur&ce  may  be  undermined, 
and  cavities  may  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  by  that  part  of  the  drain- 
age which  is  subterranean.* 

*  See  above,  p.  88,  88,  **  Sand-pipes  in  Chalk ;"  and  Freitwieh,  OeoL  Quart 
Jonrn.  voL  x.  p^  828. 
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Linfn  of  /nii'/'<n*.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  West- 
ern SuHht4\,  iiuhlinhiHl  in  1(^-8,  thrt'w  much  light  on  the  structure  of 
tho  WiMililon  )\v  tiHoin^  out  continuously  for  miles  the  direction  of 
niunv  Hutit'liuH)  liut^  Hud  on«$  tniotures;  and  the  same  course  of  iovesti- 
gill  ion  hart  nint'tt  Ihvi\  follow  t\l  out  in  greater  detail  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Tilt'  giMilogirtt  and  lunllionuHtioian  last  mentioned  has  shown  that  the 
o1»mmvihI  ilii"oi^tii»u  kA*  tho  lint>s  \Mf  floxuiv  and  dislocation  in  the  Weald 
di^tlicl  cointMthi  with  iluv<«'  which  might  have  been  antici[)ated  theo- 
rist ii'ally  «»n  nuH^hunioal  priucipU*s,  if  we  assume  certain  simple  conditions 
umlcr  ^^hich  ih**  strata  worv»  lirtixl  up  by  an  expansive  subterranean 
t'oiiv.* 

Ilin  i^piuitMi,  that  Ivth  tho  lousrtudiaal  and  transverse  lines  of  frac- 
lurt*  may  ha\»»  Uvu  imahIu^hkI  si!iml:ane^^uslv.  accords  well  with  that 
vxprcsHtul  by  M.  'riuinuann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges  and 
vallovs  o\'  clovation  v»f  the  lvrn^vi<'  Jurtu*  For  the  at*curacy  of  the  map 
antl  Mictions  of  tho  Swiss  i:vv\^:ist  I  can  vouch,  from  personal  exami- 
nation, in  18;^^,  of  jvut  v»f  the  rvgron  MirvvVt^l  ly  him.  Among  other 
ro^uliH,  at  which  he  Hrri\^\i.  it  apivars  ::v:it  rlie  brt-adth  of  the  anticli- 
nal vidg^'s  and  d\»UK'-<h:i{VHl  ni:isckr>  in  the  4ur:i  is  invariably  givat  in 
prt»|>ortion  to  tlie  numlvr  of  ihe  romitri  'i:>  v\:^«e\l  to  view;  or,  in 
<»tl»cr  wimls  to  the  drp:h  to  whioli  ilie  <u>.^':ui[->se«i  groups  of  sec- 
iindar^'  strata  have  Nh-k  laid  orrc.  irve  tl^.  71,  p.  55,  for  stnictnre 
of  Jura.)  He  als<>  reiiuirks  ihat  zh^  ae':.  *.:*.:  i!  I  nes  are  occasionally 
obli<{Uc  and  crv>ss  each  »,*h-r.  :r.  whi-h  «':t-».*  il.e  greatt.^t  dislocation 
of  the  l>c«ls  taki**  p!a«v.  S-rr,*:  of  ^h*^  .  r>si  :r:io'ures  arv  imagined  by 
Jiim  to  have  U^.'n  i;'.'nvn.;.->'ar.':0>  «.!*:!  i>tl:trs  sul«*e»juent  to  the  lon- 
gituilinal  om*s. 

I  have  assuin*^!.  in  Th*;  f /-rrjrr  r^r  '>f  ti.s  cV.:;'>:er.  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  wjl<  g.a-iiia;.  wKt'^-jl.  r/jriry  <:""'.* -s^y  nave  attributed  its 
•elevatiou  to  a  mhi:!':  rn-rr  >,f  •'.'••  -rrir.'-:\ii  vi  'irn.v.  There  ap|»ears 
to  them  such  a  uuitv  o:  «-n.-^  t  irx  riiix  ani  i::':.t-r  lines  of  deranm^l 
stnita  in  the  M^;utli»'a*-t  of  Kncrljitid.  ■'ucli  a^  :':.:»:  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
a**  is  inconn^tent  with  the  *upp«>irk«n  of  a  ir-ra:  nunil-er  oi  si»f»arate 
muvemeutA  recurriuir  afrer  ]ou'j  in-ervals  of  time.  Bm  we  know  that 
earthquake's  are  rHjMratrd  tljrouirh'nrL  a  lon^  s<;-ries  ot'  ages  in  the 
«i!iie  >fK»ts  like  v«;l*:aTiic  ♦-njptiMn*.  The  oMest  lav:is  of  ^-Etna  were 
]¥>urwl  out  many  tliou-ands.  perhaps  mysiaiU  of  years  betbre  the 
newest,  anil  yet  they.  an«l  the  movements  accomp;inying  their  emis- 
sion, have  prr>luce<l  a  j*}'mmetrical  mountain :  and  if  river?  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  Kime  jx^int,  for  an  indetinite  la|»se  of  agi^s,  what  diflS- 
culty  is  ther*:  in  conceiving  that  the  subteiTanean  volcanic  force, 
occasioninir  the  ri>e  f-r  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust, 
by  reiterated  movements,  pro4luce  the  UK^st  j^rtect  unitv  of 
f 

Qecl  Sot  Procee*].  Xo.  74,  p.  863.  1841.  and  G.  S.  Transw  2  Ser.  vol  7. 
8oult;vemeo4  JaraMiquea.     1832. 
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At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded, —  We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  recent 
iuyestigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
fonned.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under  contem- 
plation was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains,  and  even  to  the 
accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component  materials  beneath 
the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  the  era  alluded  to.* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the  lower 
tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of  resting 
on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands  and  shoals, 
composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  probably  of  some 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere  between  the  present 
North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined  cliflfe  and  shores  of  those 
lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action  of  the  waves  rounded  into 
pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle- 
beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  supposed,  tliat  the  land  referred 
to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into  the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence 
the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of  Woolwich  and  other  contem- 
poraneous strataf  were  derived.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled 
flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle 
demonstrates  the  proximity  of  land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not 
have  been  transported  from  great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their 
shape  to  waves  breaking  on  a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers^  descending  a  steep 
slope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  {J^g.  329)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chalk, 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  6, 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds,  ft', 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  ia 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  sea. 

*  M^m.  de  la  8oc.  G6oL  de  France,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  Ill,  pL  7,  fig.  6. 
f  See  p.  220,  above. 
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It  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  Muthwarde  the  upper  and 
uttder  BUr&ces  of  the  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above  eecdon, 
they  would  converge  at  the  point  x;  therefore,  beyond  that  point,  no 
white  chalk  existed  at  the  time  when  the  EocetK  beds,  b,  b',  were  formed. 
In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealden,  south  of  x,  were  already 
bared  of  their  original  covering  of  chalk,  or  had  only  some  slight  patches 
of  that  rock  scattered  over  tLera. 

The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  he  represented  io  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  330) ;    but  doubtless  (he  denadation  extended 
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farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  the 
waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Ureensand,  and  perhaps  in  some 
places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 

Acceding  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaoeous  rock^ 
planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene  beds,  may  have  been 
as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denudation  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eocene  era. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so  much 
white  chalk  first  extended  cootinuousiy  over  the  Wealden  beds  in  this 
part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not  suppose  that  land 
began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  1  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Oc«HD,  SO  as  to  check  the  accumulation  of  while  chalk,  and  limit  it 
to  the  deeper  water  of  adjoining  areas  )  This  hypothecs  has  often  been 
■dranced,  and  as  often  rejected ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land 
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10  near,  the  white  chalk  would  not  have  remained  unsoiled,  or  without 
intermixture  of  mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial, 
flnviatile,  or  littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there  belong  ex- 
clusively to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover,  the  uppermost 
beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  remarked,  would  not 
have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden  undergone  upheaval  before  the 
deposition  of  the  incumbent  cretaceous  series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once  contin- 
uous, over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  first 
denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era.  Most  probably 
it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestricht  beds  were  formed, 
or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  already  stated  (p.  238,  above), 
that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled  pebbles  of  chalk-fiints  very 
abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  beds,  where  these  last  overlie  the  white 
chalk,  showing  at  how  early  a  date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep 
water  and  exposed  to  aqueous  abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate  the 
interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to  have  been 
nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  depo- 
sition of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial  period.  If  so,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal  restorations  of  the  innu- 
merable phases  in  physical  geography  through  which  the  southeast  of 
England  must  have  passed  since  the  Weald  began  to  be  denuded.  In 
less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  aspect  of  the  whole  European 
area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely  changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the  known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Weald  and  the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the 
period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote  move- 
ments which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  sea  into 
exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  certain  portions,  as 
expressed  in  diagram  (fig.  829),  before  the  British  Lower  Eocene  beds 
originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  and  tear  of 
the  chalk  and  its  fiinta,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  bear  witness,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle-beds,  occasionally  50 
feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles. 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  which  the 
shallow- water  and  freshwater  beds  of  Woolwich  and  other  Lower  Eocene 
deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  221)  so  as  to  allow  the  London 
Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  to  accumulate  over  them. 
The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800 
feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  feet  in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight 
basin ;  and  if  so,  the  intervening  area  of  the  Weald  could  scarcely  fail  to 
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Lastly.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said  in  the  11th  and 
12th  chapters,  of  the  glacial  drift  and  its  far-transported  materials.  How 
wide  an  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have  heen  under  the  sea 
during  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch !  Most  of  the  submerged  areas 
were  afterwards  converted  into  dry  land,  several  hundred  and  in  some 
places  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  an  opinion  very  com- 
monly entertained,  that  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  was  dry  land  when 
the  most  characteristic  northern  drift  originated ;  no  traces  of  northern 
erratics  having  been  met  with  farther  south  than  Highgate,  near  London. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  Weald  was  probably  dry  land  at  the  era  when 
the  buried  forest  of  Cromer  in  Norfolk  (see  above,  pp.  136  and  153) 
flourished,  and  when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  extinct 
beaver,  and  other  mammals  peopled  that  country.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Weald  continued  above  the  sea-level  when  that  forest 
sank  down  to  receive  its  covering  of  boulder-clay,  gravel,  chalk-rubble, 
and  other  deposits,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary  during  all  this  period. 
ItB  surface  may  have  been  modified  again  and  again  during  the  Glacial 
era,  though  it  may  never  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  represented  in  a  series  of  four  maps  his  views  as 
to  the  successive  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of  England  and 
parts  of  Europe  may  have  undergone,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Glacial  epoch.*  In  the  last  but  one  of  these  he  places  the  Weald  under 
water  at  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  forest  of  Cromer.  In  the  fourth 
map  he  represents  the  Weald  as  reconverted  into  land  at  a  time  when 
England  was  united  to  the  continent,  and  when  the  Thames  was  a 
river  of  greater  volume  and  of  more  easterly  extension  than  it  is  now, 
as  proved  by  his  own  and  Mr.  Austen's  observations  on  the  ancient 
alluvium  of  the  Thames  with  its  freshwater  fossils  at  points  very  near 
the  sea.  To  discuss  the  various  data  on  which  such  conclusions  de- 
pend, would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression ;  I  merely  allude  to 
them  in  this  place  to  show  that,  while  the  researches  of  Mr.  Prest- 
wich  establish  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  de- 
nuding operations  began,  those  of  other  geologists  above  cited,  to 
whom  Mr.  Martin,  Professor  Morris,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  should  be 
added,  prove  that  important  superficial  changes  have  occurred  at  very 
modem  eras. 

In  Denmark,  especially  in  the  Island  of  Moen,  Mr.  Puggaard  has  de- 
monstrated that  strata  of  chalk  with  fiints,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  white 
chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  have  undergone  disturbances 
and  contortions  since  the  northern  drift  was  formed.f  The  layers  of 
chalk-fiint  exposed  in  lofty  sea-clififs  are  often  vertical  and  curved,  and 
the  sands  and  clays  of  the  overlying  drift  follow  the  bendings  and  foldings 
of  the  older  l)eds,  and  have  evidently  suffered  the  same  derangement 
11^  therefore,  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  explain   the  position 

*  OeoL  Quart  Journ.  voL  iz.  pi.  18. 

f  Puggaard,  Mdens  Qeologie,  8to.  :  Copenhagen,  186U 
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cf  101118  bcdi  of  gnwdy  kwrn,  or  dnft  in  the  tonfliagwt  of  Enghnd,  to  jbh 
agine  importaiit  dielociriapi  of  tbe  dialk  and  local  diangoi  of  letd  iiBoe 
the  Glacial  period,  such  lyecnlatJona  are  in  hannooy  with  oondanona 
derived  (ran  independent  aonroei^  or  drawn  from  the  eqiloration  of  ftir- 
cign  oonntnea. 

It  was  long  ago  obaenred  bj  Dr.  Ifantell  that  no  Testige  of  the  dudk 
and  its  ilinta  haa  been  aeen  on  the  cental  ridge  of  the  Weald  or  on  the 
HastingB  Sandfly  bat  merelj  graTol  and  loam  derived  from  the  rodoi  im- 
mediately  nbjaoent  Una  dirtribotion  of  allarinm,  and  ewperaally  the 
abeence  of  dulk  detritns  in  the  central  dirtrict^  >greea  well  with  the 
theory  of  denudation  before  aei  forth ;  for,  to  retom  to  fig.  821  (p.  27SX 
if  the  dialk  (No.  2)  were  once  continnoDs  and  covered  eveiywhere  with 
ffinfr-gravd,  this  sopeffidal  covering  woald  be  the  first  to  be  carried  away 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome  long  before  any  of  the  ganh  (Na  8) 
was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some  mins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the 
ganlt.  these  would  be,  in  a  great  degree^  cleared  away  before  any  part  of 
the  lower  greensand  (No.  4)  ia  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  and  thickness  of  the  groups  removed  in  snooession,  is  the  prob- 
i^nlity  lessened  of  our  finding  any  renmants  of  the  highest  groi^  strewed 
over  the  bared  surfiMM  of  the  lowest 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  gt  several  periods  been  the 
agmt  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  searbeachea  at  the 
foot  of  the  eacarpments,  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can  only  be  traced 
to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and  Sooth  Down& 
Some  exceptions  occur,  one  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  in  1830, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Manteli.  lo  this  case  the  flints  are  seen  near  Barcombe, 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  331).    £ven  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther 
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Beetton  from  tbe  Dorth  tBcu^ment  of  the  Booth  Downs  to  Bareombe. 

A.  Layer  of  anroandfd  chAlk-fllnta. 

1.  Orsvel  comiioeed  oTpertlally  roonded  ehalk-flinti. 

2.  Cbftlk  with  and  wlthoat  flinta 

8.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk-marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 
4.  GaolL  A.  Lower  greeuaad.  S.  Weald  claj. 

than  the  Weald  clay.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  depresdona 
as  that  between  Barcombe  and  (Mham  in  this  section,  arising  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  argillaceous  gault  (No.  4,  map  p.  272)  has  been 
removed  by  water,  are  usually  firee  fix)m  superficial  detritus,  although  such 
valleys,  situated  at  the  foot  of  escarpments,  where  there  has  been  much 
waste,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  receptacles  of  the 
wreck  of  the  undermined  diflb.    The  question  is  therefore  often  put,  how 
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these  hollows  could  have  been  swept  clean  except  by  some  extraordinary 
catastrophe.  • 

The  frequent  angularity  of  the  flints  in  the  drift  of  Barcorabe  and 
other  places  is  also  insisted  upon  as  another  indication  of  denuding 
causes  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  any  which  man  has  witnessed. 
But  all  who  have  examined  the  gravel  at  the  base  of  a  chalk-cliff,  in 
places  where  it  is  not  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  continuous  and  violent 
action  of  the  waves,  are  aware  that  the  flints  retain  much  angularity. 
This  may  be  seen  between  the  Old  Harry  rocks  in  Doreetshire  and 
Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  line 
of  coast  the  cliffs  are  formed  of  tertiary  strata,  capped  by  a  dense 
covering  of  gravel  formed  of  flints  slightly  abraded.  As  the  waste  of 
the  cliffs  is  rapid,  the  old  materials  are  gradually  changed  for  new 
ones  on  the  beach ;  nevertheless  we  have  here  an  example  of  angles 
being  retained  after  two  periods  of  attrition;  first,  where  the  gravel 
was  spread  originally  over  the  Eocene  deposits ;  and,  secondly,  after 
the  Eocene  sands  and  clays  were  undermined  and  the  modem  cliff 
formed. 

Angular  flint-breccia  is  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  nor  to  the  trans- 
verse gorges  in  the  chalk,  but  extends  along  the  neighboring  coast  from 
Brighton  to  Rottingdean,  where  it  was  called  by  Dr.  Mantell  **the 
elephant-bed,*^  because  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  abound  in  it,  with 
those  of  the  horse  and  other  mammalia.  The  following  is  a  section  of 
this  formation  as  it  appears  in  the  Brighton  cliff.* 
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A.  Chftik  with  tayen  of  flint  dippinfr  slifxbtly  to  the  south. 

b.  Aocient  b«ach,  confllstlng  of  fine  snnd,  ^oin  one  to  four  fi^t  thick,  coveml  bjr  shingle  flrom 

Ave  to  eight  ftwt  thick  of  pebbles  of  rhalk-flint,  granite,  and  other  rocks,  with  brtd^en 

shells  of  recent  marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetarea. 
e.  Elephant-bed,  about  fifty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  white  cbalk  mbble,  with  broken 

cbalk-flints,  often  more  oonAisedly  stratified  than  is  represented  in  this  drawing,  in  which 

deposit  are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoth. 
A  Band  and  shingle  of  modem  beach. 

*  See  also  Sir  R.  MurchisoD,  GeoL  Quart  Joum.  toL  tIL  p.  865. 
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To  explain  this  section  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excavation  of 
the  cliti'  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  Littorina  liitorea  and 
other  recent  littoral  sltells  determines  the  modem  date  of  the  ac<mmu- 
ladon.  The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous  nibble  and 
flints,  rudely  stratified,  as  are  ofl^n  conspicuous  in  parts  of  the  Norfolk 
coast,  where  they~are  associated  with  glacial  drift,  and  were  probably  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Similar  flints  and  chalk-rubble  have  been  re- 
cently traced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  Folkestone  and  along  the 
face  of  the  ch£Es  at  Dover,  where  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant  have 
been  detected. 

Mr.  Prestwich  also  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  on  the 
coast  exactly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterworn  t^ach,  with  an  incum- 
bent mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.  I  have  myself  visited  this 
spot  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  Brighton.  The 
fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  uplifted  more  than  10  feet  above  its 
original  level.  The  flint-pebbles  in  it  have  evidently  been  rounded  at  the 
base  of  an  ancient  chalk-clifl*,  the  course  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in- 
land, nearly  parallel  with  the  present  shore,  but  with  a  space  intervening 
between  them  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This 
space  is  occupied  by  a  terrace,  100  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  which  are  too  varied  and  complex  to  be  described 
here.  They  are  such  as  might,  I  conceive,  have  been  heaped  up  above 
the  sea-level  in  the  delta  of  a  river  draining  a  region  of  white  chalk.  The 
delta  may  perhaps  have  been  slowly  subsiding  while  the  strata  accumu- 
lated. Some  of  the  beds  of  chalk-rubble  with  broken  flints  appear  to 
have  had  channels  cut  in  them  before  the  uppermost  deposit  of  sand  and 
loam  was  tlirown  down.  The  angularity  of  the  flints,  as  Mr.  Prestwich 
has  suggested,  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  previously  shattered 
when  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  itself;  for  we  often  see  flints  so  fractured 
in  9itu  in  the  chalk,  especially  when  the  latter  has  been  much  disturbed. 
The  presence  also  in  this  Sangatte  drift  of  large  fragments  of  angular 
white  chalk,  some  of  them  two  feet  in  diameter,  should  be  mentioned. 
They  are  confusedly  mixed  with  smaller  gravel  and  fine  mud,  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  stratification,  and  yet  often  too  far  from  tlie  old  chfis 
to  have  been  a  talus.  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  waters  of»  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  were  occasionally  frozen  over,  and  that  during  floods 
the  carrying  power  of  ice  co-operated  with  that  of  water  to  transport 
fragile  roclra  and  angular  flints,  leaving  them  unsorted  when  the  ice 
melted,  or  not  arranged  according  to  size  and  weight  as  in  deposits 
stratified  by  moving  water.  A  climate  like  that  now  prevailing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic  or  in  Canada  might  produce  such  efiects  long 
after  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away.  The  abun- 
dance of  mammalia  in  countries  where  rivers  are  liable  to  be  annually 
encumbered  with  ice,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  frequency  of  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  in  formar 
lions  of  glacial  origin  ought  not  to  excite  sw'prise.    As  to  the  angularity 
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of  the  flints,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  authorities  to  imply  great  vio- 
lence in  the  removing  power,  esped^y  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded 
pebbles  washed  out  of  Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  sometimes 
with  sharp  edges  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped  out  of  them  as 
if  by  a  smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  unfrequently  in 
the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation,  I  may  remark  diat, 
in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds,  hard  egg-shaped  flintr 
pebbles  may  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  as  to  break  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  moderate  blow,  such  as  stones  might 
encounter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen  river. 

To  conclude :  It  is  a  feet,  not  questioned  by  any  geologist,  that  the 
area  of  the  Weald  once  rose  from  beneath  the  sea  after  the  origin  of 
the  chalk,  that  rock  being  a  marine  product,  and  now  constituting  dry 
land.  Few  will  question,  that  part  of  the  same  area  remained  under 
water  until  after  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  because  they  also 
are  marine,  and  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk-downs.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  do  or  do  not  admit  the  occurrence  of  reiterated  submernons 
and  emersions  of  land,  the  first  of  them  as  old  as  the  Upper  Cretaceous, 
the  last  perhaps  of  Newer  Pliocene  or  even  later  date,  we  are  at  least 
compelled  to  grant  that  there  was  a  time  when,  in  the  region  under 
consideration,  the  waters  of  the  sea  retreated.  The  presence  of  land 
and  river-shells,  and  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  in  some  of  the 
gravel,  loam,  and  flint-breccia  of  the  Weald,  may  indicate  a  fluviatile 
origin,  but  they  can  never  disprove  the  prior  occupation  of  the  area  by 
the  sea.  Heavy  rains,  the  slow  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, land-floods,  and  rivers  (some  of  them  larger  than  those  now 
fbwing  in  the  same  valleys)  may  have  modified  the  surface  and  ob- 
literated all  signs  of  the  antecedent  presence  of  the  sea.  Littoral  shells, 
once  strewed  over  ancient  shores,  or  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach, 
may  have  decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an 
exact  paleontological  date  to  the  older  acts  of  denudation ;  but  the  re- 
moval of  Chalk  and  Greensand  from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  the 
leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  be  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  co-operating  with  that  up- 
heaval and  subsidence  and  dislocation  of  rocks  which  all  admit  to  have 
taken  place. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical  config- 
uration and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal  to  ordinary 
causation,  some  geologists  are  fain  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imaginary 
"rushes  of  salt  water"  over  the  land,  during  the  sudden  upthrow  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald  was  formed. 
Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  breaking  forth  from  subter- 
ranean reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  were  riven  by  earthquake-shocks  of  in- 
tense violence.  The  singleness  of  the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result 
are  emphatically  insisted  upon :  the  catastrophe  was  abrupt,  tumultuous, 
transient,  and  paroxysmal ;  fragments  of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great 
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distances  without  time  being  allowed  for  attrition ;  allnvinm  was  thrown 
down  nnstratified,  and  often  in  strangp  situations,  on  the  flanks  or  on  the 
summits  of  hills,  while  the  lowest  levels  were  left  bare.  The  convulsion 
was  felt  simultaneously  over  so  wide  an  area  that  all  the  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  quadrupeds  were  at  once  annihilated ;  yet  the  event  was 
comparatively  modem,  for  the  species  of  testacea  now  living  were  already 
in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  surely  untenable  and  unnecessary.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the  periods 
of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  duration.  Evidence  to  this 
effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of  the  chalk  and  overlying  ter- 
tiary deposits ;  by  the  nature,  character,  and  position  of  the  tertiary 
strata ;  and  by  the  overlying  allu\na  of  the  Weald  and  adjacent  countries. 
As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its  insignificance  in  volume,  when  compared 
to  the  missing  rocks,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  A  mountain-mass  of 
solid  matter,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in 
thickness,  has  been  carried  away  bodily.  To  what  distance  it  has  been 
transported  we  know  not,  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald. 
For  achieving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient  and 
sudden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  There  is  one  power  alone  which 
is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  mechanical  force  of  water  in  motion, 
operating  gradually,  and  for  ages.  We  have  seen  in  the  6th  chapter 
that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth^s  crust  is  a  monument  of  denuda- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  Idways  effected  slowly;  for  each  superimposed 
stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  successively  and  separately  elaborated. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  circumscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great 
amount  of  denudation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  accomplished,  draws 
with  it  the  gratuitous  rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery  known  to 
us  which  possesses  the  adequate  power. 

If,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pliocene  inclusive, 
voluminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the  Weald,  have 
been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  removed  gradually,  it 
seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the  very  region  where  we 
can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudation  to  have  been  separated  by 
so  vast  an  interval  of  time.  Here,  might  we  say,  if  anywhere  within  the 
range  of  geological  inquiry,  we  have  time  enough  and  without  stint  at 
our  command. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

JURASSIC  GROUP. PURBECK  BEDS  AND  OOLITE. 

The  Pnrbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  gmap — SobdivisionB  of  that  group— 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  aud  France — Upper  Oolite— Pur- 
beek  beds — New  fossil  Mammifer  found  at  Swanage — ^Dirt-bed  or  ancient  soil 
— ^Fossils  of  the  Purbeck  beds — Portland  stone  and  fossils— Lithographic  stone 
of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite — Coral  rag — Zoophytes— Nerinsan  limestone— 
Diceras  limestone — Oxford  clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites— Lower  Oolite, 
Crinoideans — Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  slate — ^Fossil  mam- 
malia, placental  and  marsupial — Resemblance  to  an  Australian  feiuna — North- 
amptonshire slates — Torkahire  Oolitic  coal-field — ^Brora  ooal— Fuller's  earth — 
Inferior  Oolite  and  fonilsi 

IiooEDiATELT  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of  the 
Wealden,  as  defined  in  the  1 8th  chapter),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire  another 
remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  because  it  was  first 
studied  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  peninsula  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire.  These 
beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the  Wealden,  but  some  organic  remains 
recently  discovered  in  certain  intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the 
Purbeck  series  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  whiclr  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  the 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceous  group 
is  followed  inmiediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another  series  called 
the  Jurassic  In  this  term,  the  formations  commonly  designated  as  ^  the 
Oolite  and  Lias"  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 
The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the  countries  where  it  was  first  ex- 
amined, the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an  oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12). 
These  rocks  occupy  in  England  a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  aver- 
age breadth,  and  extends  across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north- 
east, to  Dorsetshire  in  the  southwest  Their  mineral  characters  are  not 
uniform  throughout  this  region  ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  southeastern  parts  of 
England: 

OOLITR 


(  a.  Purbeck  beds. 
Upper  i  b.  Portland  stone  and  sand. 
(  c.  Kimmeridge  day. 

ff.  Cornbrash  and  Forest  marbla 

g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slato. 

h.  Fuller's  earth, 

t.  Inferior  Oolite. 

Tbe  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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The  Upper  oolitic  mtem  of  the  abore  table  hm  jMsaalW  the  Kimiiie- 
ridge  cUj  for  its  base ;  the  3tf]dd]e  oolitic  system,  the  Oxfoid  clay.  Hie 
Lover  fcTstem  reposes  od  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareoas  formaiioii.  which 
iOfDe  iDclode  in  the  Lower  OoKte,  but  which  will  be  treated  of  separateir 
in  the  next  chapter.  ^lany  of  these  sabdirisoDs  are  distingiiished  by  pe^ 
ealiar  organic  remains ;  and.  though  Tarring  in  thicknesss  may  be  traced 
in  certain  directions  for  great  distancesw  especially  if  we  compare  the  part 
of  En^nd  to  which  the  abore-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  northeast 
of  France  and  the  Jura  mountains  adjoining.  In  that  coontry.  distant 
above  400  geogni|^cal  miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type, 
notwithstanding  the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  days,  is  mote 
perfect  than  in  Torkshire  or  Normandy. 

Pkytieal  ffecpraphy, — ^The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct  for- 
mations of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic  series  to 
giTe  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  phyacal  outline  of  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced  throughout  the 
long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata  crop  out ;  and  be- 
tween these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed,  composing  ranges  of  hills 
or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges  terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on 
which  the  several  clays  rise  up  from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration  of 
the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  from  London 
to  ChelVsnham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  firom  east  to  west,  in  the  southern 
part  of  England.     It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in  tins  drawing,  greatly 
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Lower  Middle  ^PP«c  Londmi 

Oolite.  OoUte.  Oolitei  Chelk.  oUj. 
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to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several 
formations,  as  compared  to  their  horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or  escaq)ment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great 
calcareous  eminences  formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolites  ;  and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault, 
Kimmeridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where  it 
acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl-stone,  it 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes  in 
travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and  is 
caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between  the  tertiary 
strata  and  the  Lias ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  escarpments 
of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  OoHtes  face  towards  the  east  instead 
of  the  west 
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The  Chalk  oropi  out  from  bene&th  the  tertiary  unds  and  ola^  of  the 
Paris  basin,  near  Epemay,  and  4)6  Gault  from  beneath  the  Chalk  and 
Upper  Oreenund  at  Clenuont-en-Argonne ;  and  passing  from  this  place 
by  Terdnn  and  Etain  to  Mats,  wtfnd  two  limestone  ranges,  with  inter- 
vening vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of  southeni  and  central 
England,  nntil  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lias  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  at  Hets. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  similarly 
over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away  the  softer 
clays  more  extenidvely  than  the  limestones,  and  undermining  these  last  bo 
M  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  clifib  wherever  the  harder  calcareous  rook 
was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and  destnictifle  clay. 

UPPER  OOUTS.    , 

Purbeek  bedi  (a.  Tab.  p.  291).— These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  ore  of  limited  geographical  extent  in 
Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance,  when  we  conuder 
the  succession  of  three  distiDct  sets  of  fossil  remains  which  they  contain. 
Snob  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must  have  reference  to  the  history 
of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in 
Durdlestono  Bay,  near  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulnorth  Cove  and 
the  neighboring  bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup's 
Bay,  in  particular,  Professor  E.  Forbes  examined  minutely  in  1850  the 
organic  remains  of  this  group,  displayed  in  a  continuous,  sea-cliil  section ; 
and  he  added  largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  works 
of  Ueeers.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Beuhe,  Buckland,  and  Mantell.  It  ap- 
pears from  [hese  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Furbet^ 
are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  orgaaic  remains,  these  again  being 
different,  so  &r  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  foesils  of 
the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.* 

Upper  Parbeek. — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely  fresh- 
water, the  strata,  about  SO  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells  of  the 
genera  Paludmi,  Pkyta,  Limnaus,  PlanorbU,  Valvata,  Cyelas,  and 
Umo,  with  Cypridea  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  peculiar,  and  among 
these  the  Cypridtt  are  veiy  abundant  and  characteristic.  (See  figs. 
334,  o,  h,  c) 
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Tlie  Btone  called  "  Purbeck  marble,"  formerly  much  lued  in  oraamenUl 
architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedr^  of  the  Boutbern  ooantiea,  is  ex-, 
oliuively  procured  &om  this  diTiMon. 

Middlt  Purbeek. — Next  in  sucoe^ioa  is  the  Middle  Purbeck,  about  30 
feet  thick,  the  nppetmoet  part  of  which  conmsta  of  freshwater  limeslooe^ 
with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species  &om  those  in  the  pre- 
oeding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are  brackish-water  beds  fiill  of 
Oj/Ttaa,  and  traversed  by  bands  abounding  in  Corbala  and  MeUmia. 
These  are  based  on  a  purely  muioe  deposit,  with  Peetm,  Jfotfiofo, 
Avieula,  7'hraeia,  all  undeecribed  shells.  Below  this,  again,  come  lime- 
ttonee  and  ahales,  partly  of  brackish  and  partly  of  freahwater  origin,  in 
which  many  fish,  especially  speoiee  of  Ltpidola$  and  lliendon  radiatut, 
are  found,  and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Macrorhyneoi.  Among  the 
moUuska,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Afelania,  of  the  section  ChiltHO,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  etrBtum,  12  feet  thick, 
long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  "  Cinder-bed,"  fimned 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Oilrea  dittorta  (fig.  335),  In  the 
nppermoat  part  of  this  bed  Professor  Forbea  discovei^  the  first  echino- 
derm  (fig.  S36)  as  yet  known  in  the  Purbeck  series,  a  spe<nes  ot  Senict- 
darii,  a  genua  characteristic  of  the  Oohtic  period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
diaduguisfaable  from  a  previously  known  oolitic  species.    It  was  acoom- 


^^ 


panied  by  a  species  of  Pema.    Below  the  Cinder-bed  {reshwater  strata 
are  again  sees,  filled  in  many  places  with  speaes  of  Cyprit  (fig.  331, 


Cjprlda  from  tba  Hlddl*  FurWIu. 
c  Oyprit  granyHato,  Soir. 

o,  b,   c),   and   with    Valvala,  Paludina,  Planorbit,  Limntmu,  Phym 
(fig.  338),  and  Cyelas,  all  different  from  any  occurring  higher  in  the 
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aesne^  It  will  be  seen  that  Cypris  fasciculata  (fig,^  ^  **• 
887,  b)  has  tubercles  at  the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a 
character  by  which  it  can  be  immediately  recognized.  In 
fiu^t,  these  minute  crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some 
of  the  shales  as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone, 
enable  geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck 
in  places  far  from  the  Dorsetshire  clifis,  as,  for  example,  in  j£^%J^'''l!ni!^ 
the  Vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.  Thick  siliceous  beds  Purbeck. 
of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled  with  mollusca  and  cyprides  of 
the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  often 
ccfiverted  into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Professor  Forbes  met  with 
gyrogonites  (the  spore-vessels  of  Charce)^  plants  never  until  1861  discov- 
ered in  rocks  older  than  Eocene.  In  a  bed  of  th?s  series,  about  20  feet 
below  the  "  Cinder,"  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  has  lately  foand  (1864),  in  Dui^ 
dlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Professor 
Owen,  after  clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  small 
mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with  pointed  cusps  re- 
semble in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole  ( Chrysochlora  aurea) ; 
but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  le.ast  ten  in  each  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw)  accords  with  that  in  the  extinct  Thylacotherium  of  the  Stones- 
field  Oolite  (see  below.  Chap.  XX.).  This  newly-found  quadruped,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  more  closely  allied  in  its  dentition  to  the 
Thylacotherium  than  to  any  existing  insectivorous  type.  As  in  Thylaco- 
therium, the  angular  process  of  the  jaw  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteologi- 
cal  peculiarity  confined  to  the  marsupial  tribes  (see  Chap.  XX.),  and 
Ph3ffea0or  Owen  therefore  refers  the  Spalacotherium  to  the  placental  or 
ordinary  class  of  monodelphous  mammalia. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  (1852),  after  alluding  to  the  discovery 
of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the  "  Purbeck,"  I  re- 
marked that,  although  no  mammalia  had  then  been  found,  "  it  was  too 
soon  to  infer  their  non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence."  The 
scarcity  of  the  remains  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  in  Oolitic  rocks,  and 
the  fact  of  none  having  yet  been  met  with  in  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous 
era,  may  imply  that  there  were  few  mammalia  then  living,  and  their 
limited  numbers  may  possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  enormous 
development  of  reptile  life  in  all  Secondary  periods,  as  compared  to  Ter- 
tiary or  RecenAimes.  If  so,  the  phenomenon  has  at  least  no  relation  to 
an  incipient  or  inmaature  condition  of  the  planet,  as  some  have  imagined, 
for,  80  far  fh)m  being  characteristic  of  primary  or  even  older  secondary 
times,  it  belongs  to  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the  newest  subdivision  of  the 
cretaceous  series,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  even  more  marked  than  in 
the  older  oolitic  rocks.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
information  respecting  the  land-animals  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic 
periods,  exclusively  derived  from  marine  and  fluviatile  strata,  and  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and  caverns  at  the  same 
date,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  generalize  on  the  nature  of  so 
ancient  a  terrestrial  fauna. 
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Beneath  the  freahwuter  itnita  lut  described,  a  very  Aid  band  o. 
greenish  shales,  with  marine  ahelU  and  impreMiona  of  leaves,  like  thoee 
ot  a  large  Zoiltra,  succeeds,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle  Pnrbeck. 

Lower  Purheck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  hand  above  mentioned, 
purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  spedes  of  Cypri*  (fig.  339, 
a,  6),  Valvala,  and  Lymnaui,  dif-  „,  ^ 

ferent  Irom  those  of  the  Middle 
Furbeck.  This  is  the  beginning  . 
of  the  inferior  division,  which  ia 
about  80  feet  thick.  Below  the 
msriH  are  seen  more  than  SO  feet 
of  brackish-water  beds,  at  Meup's  ^'^ 
Bay,  abounding  in   a  species  of 


■TfoK 


Serptila,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  e 
with,  Serpula  coaetrviUi,  found  in 
beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  sliells  of  the  genus 
Bimoa  (of  the  subgenus  Hydroltia),  and  a  little  Cardium  of  the  sub 
genua  Prolocardiitvi,  in  the  same  beds,  togirtlier  with  Cyprii.  Some 
of  the  cypns-bearing  shnlea  ar«  strangely  contoited  and  broken  up,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Pnrbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable 
Knl  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  Cycadia,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater 
limestone,  a  rock  about  6  feet  thick,  containing  C'yclas,  Valvala,  and 
Zimtueat,  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Uie  uppermoet  part  ol 
the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.  The  freshwater  limestone 
in  ib)  turn  rests  upon  tlie  top  beds  of  tiie  Portland  stone,  which, 
although  it  contains  purely  marine  remains,  often  consists  of  a  ruck 
i^uitM  homogeneous  in  mineral  character  with  the  lowest  Purbeck 
limestone.* 

The  most  ramarkable  of  all  the  v 
1  (he  above  list,  is  that  called  by 


n  of  beds  enumerated 


I  ,  ,       „       ■  Flg.»». 

the  quarrymeu  "  the  dirt,  or 
"  black  dirt,"  which  was  evidently 
an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It  is 
from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of 
a  dark  brown  or  black  color,  and 
contaiua  a  large  proportion  of 
earlhy  lignite.  Through  it  are  '. 
dispersed  rounded  fragments  of 
stoni',  fioiii  3  to  9  inches  in  diame- 
ter, in  such  numbers  that  it  almost 
deserves  the  name  of  gravel.  Many 
silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains  of  plants  allied  to 
Zamia  and  Cyeas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed  (see  figure  of  foeul  specue^ 
fig.  340,  and  of  living  Zamia,  fig.  341). 

•  Wegtoo,  Oeol.  Q.  J,  voL  viiL  p.  117, 


Zamia  tptralit.    BoiiilMni  AostrnlU. 


Th««e  plants  muBt  have  become  fossil  od  the  spota  where  they  grew. 
The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  tiom  1  to  3  feet,  and 
even  in  one  instance  to  6  feet,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at 
aboat  the  same  distsnces  from  one  another  aa  the  trees  in  a  modem 
fbrest.*  The  carbonaceous  matter  ia  moat  abundant  immediately  around 
the  stumpH,  and  round  the  remains  of  foesil  Cgeadea.\ 

Besides  the  upri^t  stnmpa  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  conluns  the 
•tema  <^  siliciSed  trees  laid  prostrate.  Theee  are  partly  snuk  into  the 
black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a  calcareous  slate  which  covers  the 
dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more  than 
3  (ff  4  feet  in  length ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  together,  trunks  have 
been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to  the  branchee  of  from 
20  to  S3  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided  for  1?  or  20  feet,  and  then 
forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  roots  is  about  1  foot  Root- 
shaped  cavities  were  observed  by  Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dirt-bed  into  the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though 
DOW  solid,  must  have  been  in  a  soft,  and  penetrable  state  when  th« 
trees  grew.J 


l4Ild.Dc 


witw  bcdg  dT  at  I^mr 


Bm1i«.) 


■  Ur.  Webeter  first  noticed  the  erect  poaitiun  at  the  tree*  BDd  deaeribed  the 
Dirt-bed. 

f  Fittoo,  GeoL  Trana,  Second  Seriei,  voL  St.  pp,  220.  821. 

i  Bnckland  Mid  Db  la  Beche,  OeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  iv.  p.  Ifl.  Fio- 
fenor  Forbee  bu  aecertained  that  the  subjacent  rock  is  a  fretbwater  limestMie, 
•>d  mt  a  portion  of  tLe  Portland  oolite,  m  wa<  previonalj  imapned. 
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Hie  thhi  layers  of  calcareous  elate  (fig.  842)  were  evidently  deposited 
tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  protmiioti  of  the 
stumps  of  the  trees,  aronod  the  top  of  each  of  which  they  form  hemispher- 
ical concretions. 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland,  where 
it  has  been  moet  carefully  studied,  but  is  eeen  in  the  same  relative  poeitiun 
in  the  cliffs  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  ia  Doreetshire,  where,  as  the  strata 
have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  stuiupa 
of  the  trees  are  abo  iacllDed  at  the  same  angle  in  an  opposite  direction — 
a  beautiful  illustntion  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  beds  originally  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  343).     Traces  of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by 


»»■<*■ 


ud  DellBvcha.) 


Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridgwuy;  h\  Dr.  liucklsod,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Tliaroe,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  ilic  cli^  in  the  Boulonnois, 
on  (lie  French  coast ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit 
is  of  limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those  beds  of 
the  upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of  marine  shells, 
were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which  became  dry  land,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
south  of  England,  the  climate  being-  such  as  to  admit  the  growth  of  the 
Zaraia  and  Ci/cca.  2Uiy.  This  land  at  length  sank  down  and  was  sub- 
merged with  its  foresta  beneath  a  body  of  freshwater,  from  which  sedi- 
ment was  thrown  down  enveloping  lluvialile  shells.  Scily.  The  regular 
and  uniform  presen'ation  of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a 
fresliwatcr  lake  or  estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denuda- 
tion, or  rush  of  water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  treea 
which  lay  prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away 
had  any  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above 
in  some  sections  tlie  appearances  are  mor 
the  diit-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  fir^l 

r^on.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of  them  coniaiuing 
Ci/eadex,  m  an  upright  position,  have  been  found  below  it,  and  one 


most  simple  form,  but 
jre  complicated.  The  forest  of 
vegetatiou  which  grew  ii 
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above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  same  ground, 
and  its  alternate  occupation  bj  land  and  water  more  than  once. 

Table  showing  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  were  formed^ 
from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Chreensand  inclusive^  in  the 
southeast  of  England  {beginning  with  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land  (Dirt-bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 
Brackish 
Freshwater 


Portland  Stone. 


^  Lower  Purbeck. 


8.  Marine 
Freshwater 
Marine 
Braokiah 
Marine 
Brackish 
Freshwater 

4.  Freshwater 

5.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Freshwater 

6.  Freshwater 

7.  Marine 


Middle  Purbeok. 

tipper  Purbeck. 

Hastings  Sands. 

Wealden  Clay. 
Lower  Oreensand. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to  sea,  or  from 
these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  That  there  have  been 
at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea  during  the  deposition  of 
the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems  to  follow  from  the  observations 
recently  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  so  that,  should  we  hereafter  find  the 
signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupations  of  the  same  area  by  different 
elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect.  Even  during  a  small  part 
of  a  zoological  period,  not  sufficient  to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die 
out,  we  find  that  the  same  area  has  been  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged, 
and  then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also 
know  that  similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present  century 
(1819)  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus  in  Cutch,f  where  land  has  been  laid 
permanently  under  the  waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soii 
or  shrubs  having  been  swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  any  vertical 
movements  of  the  ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such  as  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters  annually  for  many 
months  over  considerable  spaces  which,  at  other  seasons,  are  occupied  by 
the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  has  been  made  by  Pro£  Forbes,  strictly  on  the  principle  of  the 
entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains  which  they  include. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  disturbance,  nor  indicated  by 
any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral  changes.  The  features  which 
attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such  as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated 
strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder-bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the 


•  See  Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed  pp.  266-276. 


t  Ibid.  p.  4ft0 
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I  .<f  t>r)pttii»^l  Mi-p.  "  TL«  cauB«s  which  led  to  a  complete 
litr-  iliii'i-  iiriii-» 'iiiriuE  tUa  deposition  of  the  freahnrater  and 
,  '.In  iiiiiil."  ra\i  tliix  iialuniliiit,  "  be  eouglit  for,  not  nmplj  in 
,!<..  ..  N  Mi>M<'ii  i-liiiiip'  uf  their  areit  into  land  or  sea,  but  in 
.,,■*.  ,.  ,  .:■.  »lii.-Ii  iiiionviHil  between  the  epochs  of  depocjtion 

',.    <:.■'         .:.  ..X Iv  till' iiii'morial  nf  uianjthoiuatid  rean 

»    .,-.-*  V .   •       : :  *:  ■-  'T  3  in-t  of  vegetable  swl  is  the  only 

■  .       *     -.;..»■  f.osi  h.t-i  left  of  its  existence  ever 

,  .  ^v-  U  ««  dtst  ootiereJ  with  its  shade, 

4  -■».■*.■.  .r' ;>.!?  Lower  Purbect  to  repre- 

,    ^   ■  A,     ■   ■-.j-  aoouai  to  find  ibem 

».,.-...•    s  >r*  v.;.^^*'.ie  strata  chaiaiiet- 

. .  -.       ■  -v  ■'>».--ir-.c  ;[■  a  larer  of  Tege- 


■•■...■:^:-r  r*'V  ',&  a  i^r.^  r-r-i    .:  ^i- :.  .-a!:^!  -J:^  p.>rtljnd 
•-.■.z  :■>:  ri..  K,--:  f^*-  i;[y,:.ar  t^:^-.  i:t^i\^  1^;^^  ^j,j^i,  ^ 


Cvrals  are  rare  is 


-  ,.        ■  -    ---"..=1.       -.viais    are    ran 

v^i-i.  *'ihou?fa  :a-.  ^j^c;**  is  C^Tir.d  pl^ntipj'.Iv  a:  Til-urr.  Wi!a.hin 
jK-  l\-rtlaod  sar,.l.  .-..u^■.rM  in:o  flint  and  cL=rt.  the  ..-.niaal  ealcireom 
^'  |t  replawl  t,v  t-l^x  ('fig.  345J. 

(■toy  v,iwi*t«,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  shale, 

jri  impure  coal,  several  hundred  iVet  in  thiokues*.    In 

^111  U  lilJiire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  biluininoui 
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matter  may  b&ve  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  decompontioii  <A 
T^^etablea.  But  as  impresMons  of  planCa  are  rare  in  these  BtuUesy  which 
contain  ammonites,  oyoters,  aDd  other  marine  shells,  the  bitumen  may 
perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  Cardivra  ttriatu- 
lum  (fig.  349)  and  Ottrea  deltoidea  (Rg.  360),  the  latter  found  in  tha 
Eimmeridge  clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also 
in  Scotland,  near  Brora.    The  Qryphaa  virgvla  (fig.  351),  also  met  with 


lis.  MB. 


in  the  same  clay  near  Oiford,  ia  so  abundant  in  the  Upper  Oolit«  of 
parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  t«  be  termed  "  manies  k 
gryphees  viigules."  Near  Clermont,  in  Argonne,  a  few  leagues  from  SL 
Menehould,  where  these  indurated  marls  crop  ottt  from  beneath  the  Ganit, 
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I  have  seen  them,  od  decomposing,  leave  the  sur&oe  of  every  ploughed 
field  literally  strewed  over  with  this  fossil  oyster.  Hie 
Trigonellites  latua  {Aptt/ckus,  of  some  authors)  (fig. 
352)  is  also  widely  dispersed  through  this  clay.  The 
real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
cies in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  two  plates  formed  the  gizzard  <^ 
a  cephalopod ;  for  the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gizzard  with 
homy  folds,  and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  possess  one  formed  of  calcar 
reous  plates. 

The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved  under  fovorable 
circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the  tender  parts  of  cer- 
tain animals  and  plants  may  be  retained  where 
the  sediment  is  of  extreme  fineness.  Although 
the  number  of  testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and 
the  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine,  Count 
MUnster  had  determined  no  less  than  237  spe- 
cies of  fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1 833 ; 
and  among  them  no  less  than  seven  species  of 
flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls  (see  fig.  353),  six 
saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty  species  of  fish, 
forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects. 
These  insects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or 
dragon-fly,  must  have  been  blown  out  to  sea, 
probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the  flying  Skeleton  of  Pterodaetyku 
lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  reptiles,  re-  Ooiit©  of  Pappcnheim,  ne»  So- 
sorted. 
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Coral  Bag. — One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  "  Coral  Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous  beds 
of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in  which  they 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms,  they  more  frequently 
resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than  do  the  corals  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Thecosmilia  (fig.  354),  Protoseris,  and  Thamnastrcea,  and  sometimes 
form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Tham- 
nastroM  (fig.  355),  from  this  formation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cup- 
shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  tliat  they  grow, 
more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up. 
The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to  represent  a  perfected  condition, 
and  the  others  an  immature  state.  These  coralline  strata  extend  through 
the  calcareous  hills  of  the  N.  W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and 
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agaiu  recur  inYorkahire,  near  Scarborough.   The  Oitrea  tfrttfarea  (Sg.  S66) 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  England  and  Od  the  coatinoDt. 

One  of  the  limeatones  of  tlie  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the  English 
coral  rag,  has  been  called  "Nerineean  limentone"  (Calcaire  i  N^rin^) 
bj  M.  ThJrria ;  Neriwxa  being  an  extinct  genus  of  univalve  shells,  much 
resembling  the  Ceritkium  in  eileroftl  form.  The  annexed  section  (fig.  361) 
shows  the  ctirious  form  of  the  hollow  part  of  each  whorl,  and  also  the 
pei&ration  which  passee  up  the  naiddle  of  the  columella.    JIT.  Qocdhailii 
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(fig.  358)  is  another  English  species  of  the  same  genus,  from  a  fonnatjon 
which  seems  to  form  a  passage  from  the  Kimmeridgo  clay  to  the  coral 
rag.* 

A  diviwon  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geolo^sts  as 
coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Calcaire  k  Di- 
cerates,"  or  "Diceras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abundantly  a  bivalve 
■hell  (see  fig.  369)  of  a  geuiia  alhed  to  the  Chama. 

*  FittoD.  OsoL  Tniu.,  Second  Seriet,  vol.  iv.  pL  IS,  fig.  12. 
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.  Otfmd  Clay. — The  coralline  limestone,  or  "coral  rag,"  aboT«  de- 
scribed, and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called  "calcareoiu  grits"  of 
tLe  Middle  Oolite,  rests  on  a  tliick  bed  of  day,  called  the  Oxford  day, 
sometimes  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  this  there  are  no  corals,  bnt 
great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Aiumotiite  aod  Belemnite. 
(Figs.  861,362.)  In  some  of  the  clay  of  very  fine  texture  ammonitei  are 
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vei7  perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  are  seen  to  be  fiirnislied 
OD  each  side  of  the  aperture  with  a  single  horn-like  projection  (see  fig. 
862).  These  vere  discovered  in  tlie  cuttings  of  the  Great  Western 
Rulway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Pratt* 

Tig.  Ml 
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•  a  P.  Piatt,  AimsU  of  ITiL  Hist.  ITovember,  184L 
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Similar  elongst«d  processes  have  been  also  ob 
served  to  extend  from  the  shells  of  some  belem- 
nitc«  discovered  by  Dr.  Manteil  in  the  same  clay 
(see  fig.  S63),  who,  hj  the  aid  of  this  and  other 
specimens,  has  been  able  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  structure  of  this  singular  extinct  form  of 
cuttle-fish.* 

Lower  Ooutk. 
Combratk  and  Fortit  Marble. — Hie  upper 
division  of  this  series,  which  is  more  exleii' 
Bive  than  tlic  preceding  or  Middle  Oolite, 
is  called  in  England  the  Combrash.  It  oon- 
8»te  of  clays  and  calrareous  satidatonee,  which 
pass  downwards  into  the  Forest  Marble,  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  abc'inding  in  marine 
fossils.  In  some  places,  aa  at  Bradford,  this 
limestone  is  replaced  by  a  masa  of  clay.  The 
sandstones  of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are 
often  ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drift-wood,  having 
evidently  been  formed  on  a  coast.  Rippled  slabs 
of  fissile  oolite  are  used  for  roofing,  and  bare 
been  traced  over  a  broad  band  of  country  from 
Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  calcareous  tile-stones  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  which  have 
been  depositiHl  upon  them,  and  have  taken  their 
form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridges  and  fur- 
rows of  the  sunil  in  such  complete  integrity,  that 
the  impressions  of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of 
crabs,  which  walked  over  the  sofl  wet  sands,  are 
still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of 
crabs,  fragments  of  echini,  and  other  signa  of  a 
M.  neighboring  beach  are  obaerved.f 
u  Great  Oolite. — Although  tlie  name  of  coral- 

tt  of  rag  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a 
^°"  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  before  described, 
2{jj  some  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite  are  equally 
■^  entitled  in  many  placca  to  be  called  coralline 
"veil  limestones.  Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath 
!n»<i  contains  various  corals,  amtmg  which  the  Eunth 
hIm,  mia  radiata  (fig.  364  is  very  conspicuous,  single 
a^      individuals  forming  masses  several  feet  ia  diam- 

•  See  Phil,  TriDB.  18B0,  p.  SSS. 

I  F.  Scrope,  QaoL  Proceed.  lUrdi,  ISSL 
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eter;  «nd  having  probably  re<juired,  like  the  large  existing  brun-ooTa) 
(JVeaiu/rina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before  their  growth  wai 
completed. 

Different  species  of  Crinoideani,  or  stone-lilies,  nre  also  common  in 
the  mme  rocks  with  corals;  and,  like  tbem,  must  have  enjoyed  a  Gnn 
bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  andiatnr bed 
for  yeuB  {c,  fig.  3Sj).     Such  fossils,  therefore,  are  almost  confined  to 
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the  limestones  ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  near  Bath,  where 
they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  howev<»r,  it  appears  that  the 
solid  npper  surface  of  tlie  "  Great  Oolite"  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a 
thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beautiful  zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and 
still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current  chained  with  mud,  which  threw 
down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke  most  of  their  stems  short  off  near  the 
point  of  attachment  The  stumps  still  rem«n  in  thdr  oripnal  position ; 
but  the  numerous  articulations  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body 
of  tlie  zoophyte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaoeons  d» 
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posit  in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appeor&iuxB  are  lepre- 
MDt«d  in  the  section  b,  ig.  365,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  Uie 
Bradford  clay,  which  some  geologiaU  class  with  the  Forest  marble,  oth- 
«is  with  the  Great  Oolita  Ilie  upper  enrface  of  the  calcareous  stone 
below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavemeat,  formed 
by  the  stony  roots  or  attachmeats  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and  besides  thb  evi- 
dence of  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the  spot,  we  find  great 
numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  ot  ihe  stem  and  body  of  the 
encrinite,  covered  over  with  lerpula.  Now  these  terpvia  could  only 
have  b^UD  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  stone-liliee,  parts  of 
whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the 
imiptioD  of  argillaceous  mud.  In  some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the 
parasitic  terpiUce  were  (iill  grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with  - 
a  bryozoan,  called  Berenkca  diluviaita  ;  and  many  generations  of  theee 
mollosha  had  succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became 
fowl 

Ftfrgsa. 


We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  tliat,  as  the  pines  and  oyca- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt  bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower  Pur- 
beck  were  killed  by  submergenco  under  fresh  wat«r,  and  soon  buried 
beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous  matter  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  the  ^owth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites,  and  led  to  their 
preservation  in  marine  strata.*^ 

Such  (fifferences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous deposits  from  eacli  other,  would  be  described  by  naturalists  as 
arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  italiom  of  species  ;  but  besides  these, 
there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  part 
of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that  great  law  of  change 
in  oiganic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of  spetnes  have  been 
adapt^  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  habitable  surface.     In  a  single  district  it  is  difficult  to  dedde  how 

■  For  ■  fnller  aocoant  ot  those  Eocnnites,  sea  Bucklaod'i  Bridgewater  lVestis«^ 
*uL  I  p.  tS9. 
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&r  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor  formations  has  been  due  to 
the  local  influence  of  stations^  or  how  far  it  has  been  caused  by  time  or 
the  creative  and  destroying  law  above  alluded  to.  But  we  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when  we  contrast  the  whole 
oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other 
distant  regions,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance; 
and  yet  some  of  the  same  fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thur- 
man  has  shown  how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese 
Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divi^ions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are 
feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick,  but, 
in  many  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are  no  lime* 
stones,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  .he  overlying 
"  forest  marble"  and  underlying  "  fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several  shelly 
limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  celebrated  as  a 
building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially  near  Minchin- 
hampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  "  must  have  been  deposited 
in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent 
changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  eidiibit 
Mse  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with 
pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with  fragments  of 
abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly 
strata,  also,  have  occasionally  sufliered  denudation,  and  the  removed  por- 
tions have  been  replaced  by  clay."*     In  such  shallow-water  beds  shells  of 
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Tfrebratula  digona, 
Nat  siie.    Bradfqrid  clay. 


Purpwoi(Uanodulaia.  ^  nut  size.    OyUndriUi  <tcutut^  Sow. 
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Patella  ruffo9a.  Sow. 
Great  Oolite. 
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jr&rita  eodulata,  Desh.        Rimula  (KmargintOa) 
Great  Oolite.  otoMrotof  Sow.  Great  Oollu 


*  Lyoett,  GeoL  Journ.  vol  iv.  p.  188. 
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the  genera  Patella^  Nerita^  Rimula^  and  Cylindrites  are    *''^*' 
figs.  369  to  872)  ;  while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  ^ 
and  belemnites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipoa;.^^!^^^ 
Out- of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  species  of  univalves  obtained  frS!^^ 
Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to  be  cai  * 
nivorous.     They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pleurotoma^ 
RosUllaria^  Afurex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  368),  and  Fusus^  and  exhibit  a 
proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  warm  seas  of  the  recent  period.     These  chronological  results  are 
carious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  ^e  might  look  in 
vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  h.gh  antiquity  as 
the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two 
great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  had  become 
extinct 

Stonesfield  slate, — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.*  It  is  a  slightly 
oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
sand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains 
some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions 
of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or  during  storms,  and 
redeposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  trigoniae,  and  other  marine 
«hells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  impressions  of  ferns, 
cycadeae,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects,  also,  and,  among  the  rest, 
Fi^  378.  the  wing-covers  of  beetles  are  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig. 
373),  some  of  them  approaching  nearly  to  the  genus  Bupre^' 
tis.\  The  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as 
Pleiosaur,  Crocodile,  and  Pterodactyl^  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield  slate 
is  most  celebrated,  are  those  referred  to  the  mammiferous 
class.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in  all  the  rocks 
described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older  than  the  Eocene, 
B^i^Siut  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of  any  cetacean,  have 
**«««*«Ji  been  discovered  until  the  Spalacotherium  of  the  Purbeck  beds 
came  to  light  in  1864  (see  above,  p.  295).  Yet  we  have  seen  that  te^ 
restrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower  cretaceous  formation,  and  that 
in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater  sediment  on  a  large 
scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  ancient  vegetable  soils.  We 
had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land  reptiles  and  winged  insects, 
which  render  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking. 
The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other 
aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle 
oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable.      Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone 

•  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  vol  L  p.  414. 

f  See  Bnckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise ;  and  Brodie's  Fossil  Insects,  where  it 
is  suggested  that  these  elytra  may  belong  to  Frionut, 
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&r  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor  formations  has  been  due  to 
the  local  influence  of  staticns,  or  how  far  it  has  been  caused  by  time  or 
the  creative  and  destroying  law  above  alluded  to.  But  we  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when  we  contrast  the  whole 
oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other 
distant  regions,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance; 
and  yet  some  of  the  same  fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thur- 
man  has  shown  how  remarkably  this  fiict  holds  true  in  the  Bernese 
Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are 
feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick,  but, 
in  many  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are  no  lime^- 
stones,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  .he  overlying 
"  forest  marble"  and  underlying  "  fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several  shelly 
limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  celebrated  as  a 
building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially  near  Minchin- 
hampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  ^^  must  have  been  deposited 
in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent 
changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit 
&lse  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with 
pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with  fragments  of 
abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly 
strata,  also,  have  occasionally  suflered  denudation,  and  the  removed  por- 
tions have  been  replaced  by  clay."*     In  such  shallow-water  beds  shells  of 
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Terebratula  diffona, 
Nat  sise.    Bradfqi'd  clay. 


Purpwoidea  nodulata.  i  nut  size.    Cylindritsa  acutut^  Sow. 
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Great  Oolite,  MinehlnbamptoiL 
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jr&rita  coitulata^  Desh.        Rlmula  (IPmarginnki) 
Great  Oolite.  ctoMrato,  Sow.  Great  Oolita 


*  Lyoett,  GeoL  Journ.  vol  iv.  p.  188. 
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the  genera  Patella,  Nerita^  Bimula,  and  Cylindriies  are 
figs.  869  to  872)  ;  while  cephalopoda  are  rare,  and,  instead  ^ 
and  belemnites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipoOw^M^^^ 
Out*  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  species  of  univalves  obtained  frou^^ 
Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to  be  car* 
nivorous.    They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  PleurotomOy 
Hostellaria,  Murex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  368),  and  Fusus,  and  exhibit  a 
proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  warm  seas  of  the  recent  period.     These  chronological  results  are 
carious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  ^e  might  look  in 
vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  h.gh  antiquity  as 
the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two 
great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  had  become 
extinct 

Stonesfield  slate. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.*  It  is  a  slightly 
oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
sand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains 
some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions 
of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or  during  storms,  and 
redeposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  trigoniae,  and  other  marine 
•hells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  impressions  of  ferns, 
^cadese,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects,  also,  and,  among  the  rest. 
Fig.  878.  the  wing-covers  of  beetles  are  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig. 
373),  some  of  them  approaching  nearly  to  the  genus  Bupre^' 
tis,f  The  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as 
Pleiosaur,  Crocodile,  and  Pterodacti/ly  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield  slate 
is  most  celebrated,  are  those  referred  to  the  mammiferous 
class.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in  all  the  rocks 
described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older  than  the  Eocene, 
Bt^Siiit  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of  any  cetacean,  have 
**««"*«i^  been  discovered  until  the  Spalacotherium  of  the  Purbeck  beds 
came  to  light  in  1854  (see  above,  p.  295).  Yet  we  have  seen  that  te^ 
restrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower  cretaceous  formation,  and  that 
in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater  sediment  on  a  large 
scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  ancient  vegetable  soils.  We 
had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land  reptiles  and  winged  insects, 
which  render  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking. 
The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other 
aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle 
oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable.      Fonnerly,  indeed,  a  bone 

•  Proceedings  GeoL  Soc.  vol  L  p.  414^ 

f  See  Bnckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise ;  and  Brodie's  Fossil  Insects,  where  it 
is  suggested  that  these  elytra  may  belong  to  Prionui, 
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At  Brora,  in  SiitherlaDtl shire,  a  coal  fonnatioii,  probably  ooevol  wilh 
the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  tbe  lower  diviaions  of  the  Oolitie 
period,  haa  been  mined  extensively  for  a  centnry  or  more.  It  affords  the 
thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  sec- 
ondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  has  beeo 
worked  3}  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several  feet  more  of  pyritoua  coal 
resting  upon  it. 

FulltrU  Earth  (A,  Tab.  p.  281).— Between  the  Great 
and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit, 
called  "  the  fuller's  earth,"  occura  ;  but  it  is  wanting  in 
the  north  of  England.  It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster 
represented  in  fig.  386. 

Inferior  Oolite. — This  formation  consists  of  a  calcare-  

ous  freestone,  usually  of  small  thickness,  which  sometimes 
rests  upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  sands,  called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  These  last,  in  their  turn,  repoiie  upon  tlie  liaa  in  tbe  south  and 
west  of  England.  Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
I  may  instance  Terebratula  fimbria  (fig.  387),  Rhynchonella  tjnnota 
(fig.  388),  and  Pkoladomya  fidicula  (fig.  389).  The  extinct  genus 
PleuTOtomaria  is  also  a  form  very  vominon  in  this  diviuon  as  well  as  in 
the  Oolitic  system  generally.     It  resembles  the  Trochna  in  form,  but  ia 
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PvnwlDoiu  Oollta.  KonnudT. 

Infeiu  OoUM,  Rnilud. 

marked  by  a  deep  cleft  (a,  fig.  390,  aod  fig.  391)  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth.  The  DyiOiter  rinperu  (fig.  392)  is  an  Echinoderm  common  lo 
the  iDferior  Oolite  of  England  and  France,  hb  are  the  three  Ammonites  of 
which  repreeentatioDs  are  here  given  (figs.  393,  394,  395). 
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As  illustrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  I  may  allude  lo 
TVtjjonia  elavtlhta,  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite,  and  T.  co»tata, 
common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite ;  also  Ostrea  Mamhii 
(fig.  396),  common  to  the  Combrash  of  Wilts  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  AmmoniUi  ttriaiulm  (fig.  39?)  common  to  the  Iniuior 
Oolite  and  Lias. 


IK7EIU0B  OOLITE. 
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Such  &ctfl  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  rule,  that  certain  foenls 
are  good  chronolc^cal  tests  of  geologi^  periods ;  but  tbey  serve  to 
caution  ub  ag^nst  attachiug  too  much  importance  to  single  species,  somo 
of  wbicb  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined  verijcal  range.  We 
have  before  seen  that,  in  the  succestuve  tertinry  formaUons,  there  are  spe- 
cies comiDon  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet  these  groups  are  distinguish- 
able  from  one  another  by  a  comparison  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  fossil 
■hells  proper  to  each. 


HINEEAL  CHARAGFER  OF  THE  LIAS. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

juRABSto  oBoup — contintud.     uas. 

Muiersl  ob*racl«r  of  liu — Name  of  QiyphiCe  llmeatoae — Fossil  sheila  and  fi«h — 
Kadiata — Ichthjoiloralites — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — IchthjoeAur  and  PleaioMor 
— Harin*  Reptile  of  tbe  Qalapagoi  Islanda — Sudden  daatruetioii  aod  burial  of 
foaail  animals  in  liaa — Fluvio-niarine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  iiuect  lime- 
atone— Fonil  plants—Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lisa,  and  of  alternating  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  formations — Oolitic  coal-field  of  Virginia,  in  the  United 
Sutea. 

Iakb. — The  English  proTiDcial  name  of  Litis  has  been  veiy  generally 
adopted  for  &  fonnatJoti  of  argillaceons  limeatone,  marl,  and  clay,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  ood  is  classed  by  many  geologists  as  part  of 
that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in  some  places,  aa  near 
Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  the  marlstone  of  the  Lias  being  interposed, 
and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the  lias  and  the  inferior  oolite. 
Theae  last-mentioned  divisions  have  also  some  foasils  in  common,  such  as 
the  Avicula  inaquivalvis  (fig.  396).     Nevertheless,  the  Lias  may  bo 
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traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent 
group,  of  considerable  thickness,  varying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  contaio- 
ing  many  peculiar  fossils,  and  having  a  very  uniform  litliological  aspect. 
Although  usually  conformable  to  the  oolite,  it  is  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Jura,  unconformable.  In  the  environs  of  I^ns-le-Saulnier,  for  instance, 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  while  the  incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontal. 

The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or  gray 
limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown  when  weathered, 
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tlieae  beds  being  Beparated  by  dark-colored  narrow  u^Ilaceous  paxtiogB, 
so  that  the  quarries  of  tbU  rock,  at  a  distance,  asHUine  a  striped  and 
riband-like  appearance.* 

The  Lias  comprises,  1,  the  Upper  Lias — thin  limestone  beds  with  clay 
and  shale :  2,  the  Marlstone — a  coarse  shelly  limestiHie ;  and  3,  the 
Lower  Lias — consisting  of  limestone,  shelU,  and  clay.  These  divimons 
have  certain  fossils  in  common,  and  in  some  places  pass  the  one  into  tfa^ 

Although  the  premling  color  of  the  Itmeslone  of  this  formation  u 
blue,  yet  some  beds  of  the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yei^owish  whit«  color,  and 
have  been  called  white  lias.  In  some  parts  of  France,  near  the  Vosges 
mouataioB,  and  io  Luxembourg,  M.  R  de  Beaumont  has  shown  that  the 
lias  containing  Orypkaa  arcuata,  Ploffiosloma  giganteum  (see  fig.  400), 
and  other  characteristic  foesils,  becomes  arenaceous ;  and  around  the  Harta, 
in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and 
sometimes  afford  a  bui[ding-ston& 

The  name  of  Gryphile  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
lias,  ID  consequence  of  the  great  Dumber  of  shells  which  it  ooulains  of  a 


species  of  oyster,  or  Ori/phaa  (fig.  401 ;  see,  also,  fig.  30,  p.  29).  A 
large  heavy  shell  railed  Hippopodium  (fig.  402),  allied  to  Itoeardia,  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shiiles.  The  Lias  formation  is  also 
remarkable  for  being  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  rocks  in  which  bracbf- 
opoda  of  the  genera  Spiri/er  and  Leptama  (figs.  403,  404)  occur :  no 
less  than  nine  species  of  Spirifers  arc  enumerated  by  Mr.  Da\-idson  as 
belonging  to  the  liaa.  These  pall iob ran chiato  mollusca  predominate 
greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  trias ;  but,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  they 
did  not  survive  the  liassic  epoch.  The  marine  beds  of  the  lias  also  abound 
in  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  BeUmnileg,  JVaufiVus,  and  Ammonilea  (see 
6gs.  405,  406,  407). 
Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-Lilice  of  the  Lias,  Penlacrinut  Briarttu 

1 

•  Conyb.  and  PhiL  p.  S8I. 


(6g.  408)  is  conspicuous.  Of  Opkioderma  Egtrkmi  (fig.  400),  refemble 
to  the  Opkiurce  of  Mlillcr,  perfect  specimena  have  been  met  with  in  tba 
marlBtone  beds  of  Dorset  uud  Yorkshire. 


Uh,  Ijiu  Bask. 


"Oka  BxttxKrmuM  Briamu  (remored  by  Major  Anatin  from  PeiUaeri' 
Htw  on  account  of  generic  difiereooes)  occun  in  tangled  manei,  femuDg 
thin  bada  of  connderable  extent,  in  the  Lias  of  Donet,  Olonceeterehire, 
and  Yorbhire.  The  remains  are  often  highly  charged  with  pjriteB. 
This  Crinoid,  with  its  innumerable  tentacular  arms,  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  attached  to  the  drift-wood  of  the  lisseic  sea,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Barnacles  float  about  at  the  present  day.  There  is  another  species 
of  Extraeriam  and  several  of  Pentaerinut  in  the  lias ;  and  the  latter 
genus  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London 
clay  inclueive.  It  is  represented  in  the  present  aeas  by  the  delicate  and 
rare  Penlaerinnt  Capul-mediua  of  the  Antilles ;  and  this  indeed  is 
perhaps  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  great  and  ancient  family  of 
the  Crinoids,  so  widely  represented  throughout  the  older  fonnationa  by 
the  genera  Taxocriaut,  Aeliiaocrinui,  Cyathoerinas,  Erurinut^  Aptoen- 
iHM,  and  many  others. 
The  foesil  fish  re- 
semble generically 
those  of  the  oolite, 
belonging  all,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Agas- 
«z,  to  estinct  gen- 
era, and  differing 
for  the  most  part 
from  the  ichthyolites 
of  the  Gretaceons  pe- 
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nod.  Among  them  is  a  species  of  Ltpidotut  (L.  ffipat,  Agaa.),  fig.  ilO, 
which  IB  (bund  in  the  lias  of  Engl&nd,  France,  Knd  Oermany.*  This 
genns  was  before  msBtJoued  (p.  262)  as  occuniDg  in  the  Wealden,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  frequunted  both  rivere  and  coasts.  Another  genua 
oi  Ganoida  (or  fish  witli  hard,  shilling,  and  enamelied  scales),  called 
^ehmodiu  (see  fig.  411),  is  almost  exclusively  Liasnc.  The  teeth  of  a 
species  of  Aerodii*,  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the  lias  (fig.  412). 


»  Sepa  ud  Qbtbiu j. 


But  the  remains  of  fixh  which  have  excited  more  nttention  than  any 
others,  are  tho»e  targe  bony  spines  called  ichlhyodorulius  (a,  fig.  413), 
which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  jaws,  and  by  others 


weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  living  BalitU*  and  Silurus  ;  hot  which 
M.  Agamiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Ilie  epineg, 
in  the  genera  last  mentioued,  articulate  with  the  backbone,  whereas  there 
■re  no  signs  of  any  anch  articulation  in  the  ichthyodorulitee.    These  last 

•  Agaatit,  Pom.  Fob.  to!  -j.  talx  28.  29. 
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appear  to  hare  been  bonr  spines  which  formed  tlie  anterior  part  of  the 
dOTsal  fin,  like  that  of  the  living  genera  Ctttradon  and  Chimtxra  (see  a, 
fig.  4U).     In  both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  &ce  is  armed 


with  Hnall  ipiDCA,  as  in  that  of  the  fosHl  Bybodut  (fig.  413),  one  of  the 
ihaA  bmWj  found  fbwil  at  Lyme  Regis.  Sut-h  spines  are  simply  imbed- 
ded ID  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  " They  aer^e,"  says 
Dr.  Buckland,  "as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  414),  to  raise  and  depr^s  tlie 
fin,  their  action  reaenbliug  tbnt  of  a  movable  mast,  rudng  and  lowering 
backwardfl  the  sail  of  a  bnrge.''f 

Reptila  of  the  Liiu. — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which  form 
the  mmt  striking  feature  in  the  orgnnic  remains  of  the  Lias ;  but  the 
nptilea,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  nze,  aad  structure. 
Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of  lehthyoaattrut  and 
PUtioaaurut  (figs.  415,  416).  The  genus  lehtkyoiaurui,  or  fish-liiaid, 
is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has  been  found  in  strata  aa  high 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  England,  and  aa  low  as  the  trias  of  Germany, 
a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds  the  lias  in  the  descending 
order.J  It  is  evident  from  tlieir  fish-like  vertebrte,  their  paddles,  re- 
sembling those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the  length  of  their  tail,  and  other 
parts  ftf  their  structure,  that  the  habits  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic 
Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that  they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  found  witliin  their  skeletons,  in- 
dicate the  precise  nature  of  their  food.§ 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  Icklhyoaaurag  eommunit 
was  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  tlie  remains  of  cartilaginous 
rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in  the  fin  of  a 
fish  (see  a,  fig.  417).  It  bad  previously  been  supposed,  says  Prof.  Owen, 
that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  were  enveloped,  while 
living,  iif  a  smooth  int^ument,  like  that  of  the  turtle  and  porpoise^ 
which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afforded  by  the  bones  and  ligaments 
within  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin  was  much  larger,  expanding  bf 
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^ond  its  osseous  tramework,  and  deviating  widely  in  its  fish-like  rays 
m  the  ordinary  reptilian  type.  Id  fig.  4I7,  the  posterior  bonea,  or 
fital  osBielea  of  the  paddle,  are  seen  near  6  ;  and  beyond  these  is  the 
rk  carbonized  integument  of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline 
vhich  h  beautifully  defined.*  Prof.  Owen  believes  that,  bendes  the 
e-paddles,  these  short  aod  stiff-Decked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a 
l-fin  without  radiating  bones,  and  purely  tegunentary,  expandiag  in  a 
rtical  dircclioa ;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  tnrn 
;ir  heads  rapidly .f 

■  OeoL  Soc  Trsnsact  Second  Scries,  vol  tl  p.  199,  pL  XI. 
f  GooL  Soc.  TraiuacL  Second  Series  ToL  T.  p.  SlI. 


Mr.  Conybeare  was  eoabled,  in  1824,  after  eiamiiUDg  many  skeleton! 
nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  reetoration  of  the  osteology  of  this  genua, 
and  of  that  of  the  Ptetiotauru*.*  (See  fjgs.  415,  416.)  The  latt«r  an- 
inaal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with  teeth  like  those 
of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of  the  lehthifotaurui, 
but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  !□  shallow  seas  and  estuariee, 
and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyosaur,  and  our  modem  cetacea.f 
Some  of  the  reptiles  above  mentioned  were  of  formidable  dimensions. 
One  specimen  ot Ichthyotaurus  plati/odon,  from  the  lisa  at  Lyme,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  must  La\e  belonged  Co  an  animal  more  than  24 
feet  in  length  ;  and  another  of  the  Plfsiosaurut,  in  the  sanie  collection, 
ia  H  feet  long.  The  1  rni  of  th  IchtkyosauTUS  may  have  fitted  it  to 
cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise;  but  it  is  supposed  tliot  the 
PUsiovaurua,  at  least  the  bug  ueckeJ  specie*  (fig.  418),  was  better 
suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy  breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ichthyosiiur  and  riesiosaur  the  bonea  of  tlie 
head,  neck,  and  tail  are  in  their  natural  position,  while  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stutchburg  has 
suggested  that  tlieir  bodies  after  death  l>ec)iine  inflated  with  gases,  and, 
while  tlie  abdominal  viscfra  were  decomposing,  the  bones,  though  dis- 
united, were  retained  within  the  tough  denniU  covering  as  in  a  bag,  until 
the  whole,  becoming  water-lo^ed,  sank  to  the  bottom.J  As  they  be- 
longed to  individuals  of  all  ages,  they  are  stippiised,  by  Dr.  Ruckland, 
to  have  experienced  a  violent  death  ;  and  the  same  conclusion  might  also 
be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped  the  atbicks  of  their  own  predacious 
race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in  tJie  same  bed?. 

For  tJie  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  extinct 
saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  ther« 
are  now  chelonians,  like  tlie   tortoise,  living  in  freshwater,  and  others, 

'  a«ol.  TraoB,  Second  Series,  vol.  L  pL  40. 

f  Canrbeare  and  De  ta  Beche,  Geol.  TruH.  1st  Set.  vol  v.  p.  6b9;  and  Back- 
luid,  Bridgw.  Treatise,  p.  20S. 

\  Quuierlj  QeoL  Jciiriial,  voL  iL  p.  411. 
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aa  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  bo  there  vaaj  bvn  been  fonneAj 
some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  freeh  water.  The  oommon  crooo- 
dile  of  the  Ganges  ib  well  known  to  frequent  equaJIy  that  river  and  the 
brackish  and  aalt  water  near  its  mouth ;  and  crocodiles  are  aud  in  like 
manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the  rivera  <rf  the  Ida  de  I^noa  (or  Isle  of 
Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in  tbe  open  sea  round  the  coast  More  re- 
cently a  saurian  has  been  discovered  of  aquatic  habits  and  exclunvelf 
marine.  Ibis  creature  was  found  in  the  Galapagoe  Islands,  during  the 
visit  of  H.  M.  8.  Beagle  to  that  archipelago,  in  IBSS,  and  its  habita 
were  then  obeerred  bj  Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated 
under  the  equator,  nearly  600  milee  to  Jie  westward  of  the  coast  of 
South  America.  They  are  volcanic,  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000 
feet  high ;  and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  76  milee  long.  He 
climate  is  mild ;  very  little  rain  falls ;  and,  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
there  is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  diy  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  bids, 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  species 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  their  general 
form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammaba,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
one  spedea  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  a  large  and  peculiar 
kind  of  mouse ;  but  the  number  of  lizards,  tortoises,  and  snakes  is  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptiles.  The  variety,  indeed,  of 
^Kciee  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  Sach  are  in  wonderiiil  abundance^ 
Here  is  a  turtle,  a  lai^  tortoise  ( Te»tudo  Ijidicwi),  four  lizards,  and 
abont  the  same  number  of  snakes,  but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the 
lizards  belong  to  the  &raily  Iguanidce  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus 
(Amhlyrhyrtchua)  established  by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from 
dieir  obtusely  truncated  head  and  short  snout*  Of  these  lizards  one 
is  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  every- 
where on  the  land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  ita  tail 
flattened  laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  418.)     "This  marine  saurian," 


*  jIjiAm,  ambly,  blnnt ;  and  ^rn.t,  rkj/ndmt. 
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Miji  Mr.  Darwin,  ''is  eottramelj  oonmum  on  all  tiM  iaiaiidi  Hxxoof^MOfoi 
the  ansfaipdaga  It  liv«a  ezdnaiYely  on  the  100I7  aea-beadiea^  and  I 
«i  never  law  one  even  ten  yards  inshore.  The  nsnal  length  is  about  a 
Tiidy  hot  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black  ocdor, 
sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land ;  but,  when  in  the  water,  it  swims 
with  perfect  ease  and  qmdkness  by  a  serpentine  movement  of  its'  body 
and  flattened  tail,  the  kgs  during  diis  time  being  motionleis,  and  doaely 
coUiqwed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and  strong  daws  are  admirably 
adapted  for  cnwHng  over  the  rugged  and  fissured  maasos  of  lava  whidi 
everjTwhere  fonn  the  coast  In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven 
of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  dientimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rodn,  a 
feiw  feet  above  the  sur^  basking  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  kgs. 
Their  stomachs,  on*  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  la.*gdy  distended 
with  minced  sesrweed,  of  a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  some  little  distance  fifom  the  coast  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out 
to  sea  in  shoals.  One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt-water,  fifom 
the  ship,  with  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up 
again  after  an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet 
known  by  the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  egg^;  a  sin- 
gular feet,  ocmsidering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  ^ggs  of  the  terrestrial  AmblyrhynehtUj  which  is  also 
herbivorous."* 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from  the 
wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians,  both  of 
the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be  mingled  with 
marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or  batrachian  rep- 
tiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of  marine  mammalia 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are  seals,  besides  several 
kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
parallel  between  the  modem  fauna,  above  described,  and  the  andent  (me 
of  the  lias,  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  saurians, — It  has  been  remarked,  and  truly, 
that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias,  must  have 
met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the  destructive 
operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often  repeated. 

"•  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "•  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale  has 
been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could  not 
have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been  left, 
even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks  of  fishes^ 
and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  8ea."f  Not  only  are  the 
skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before  remarked,  so  that  we 
can  discover  the  particular  spedes  of  fish  on  which  they  lived,  and 
the  form  of  thdr  excrements.  Not  unfrequentiy  there  are  layers  of 
these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the  lias,  at  a  distance  from  any 

*  Darwin's  Joumsl,  chap  xis.  f  Bridgew.  Treat  p  126. 
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entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards  from  which  they  were  deriyed  ^  as 
i^"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  '^  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received 
small  sudden  accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the 
ooprolites  aud  other  exuviie  which  had  accumulated  during  the  inter- 
viUs/'*  It  is  farther  Stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of 
the  ooprolites  which  lay  uppermost  <^t  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suf^ 
fered  partial  decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered 
and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanently 
enveloped  them.f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary,  or  pen-and-ink  fish  {Geoteuthis 
BollenttiSj  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  Sn  the  lias  at  Lyme,  with 
the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a  dried  state,  chiefly 
composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  carbcnate  of 
lime.  These,  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must,  like  the  saurians,  have  been 
soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after  death,  the  membrane 
containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed.^ 

As  we  know  that  river  fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their  own 
element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into  the  sea 
may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the  Principles  of  Geology 
I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned  animals  have 
been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in  Java, 
in  1699 ;  and  that  undescribable  multitudes  of  dead  fishes  have  been 
seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of  noxious  vapors  during  simi- 
lar convulsions.§  But,  in  the  intervals  between  such  catastrophes,  strata 
may  have  accumulated  slowly  in  the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed 
chiefly  of  one  description  of  ^ell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series, 
especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character,  and  must 
have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Gloucestershire, 
where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West  of  England,  it  has 
been  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  base  of  marlstone,  and  a 
lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestones  and  shales.  We  learn 
fixmi  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,|  that  in  the  superior  of 
these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  insects  and  j^nts  have  been 
detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with  marine  shells  ;  but  in  the  infe- 
rior division  similar  fossils  are  still  more  .plentifuL  One  band,  rarely 
exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  named  the  **  insect  limestone.''  It 
passes  upwards  into  a  shale  containing  Cypris  and  Ustheria,  and  is 
charged  with  the  wing-cases  of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with 
some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of  which  the  eyes  are  preserved.  The  ner- 
vures  of  the  wings  of  neuropterous  insects  (fig.  419)  are  beautifully  per- 

*  Oeological  Reaearches,  p.  834. 

f  BackUnd,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  807.  |  Ibid» 

g  See  PriocipleSy  Index^  Lancerote,  Graham  Island,  Calabria. 

I  A  history  of  Fossil  Insects,  kc  1846»    LondoD. 
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BoooljIedoBoiB  plaiit%  and 
bradddi  and  freshwater  didK  aceom paay 
the  iBiectft  in  sereral  plaoei^ 
marine  iheDs  predominate,  tb 

^^^^^  .    appaientlj  ae  we  examine  thi 

g$m.T.m,9mm^}  firther  from  the  ancient  land,  or  &• 

whenee  the  freshwater  waaderiTed.  lliere  are  two,  or  eten  threes  baadi 
of  '^inieet  fimertone^  in  ie?enl  aectioiM,  and  ther  hare  been 
bj  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain  the  same  lithological  and  aoologieal 
ndiCB  traeed  from  the  centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  bordem  of  dw 
tonthem  part  of  Wales^  After  stodving  300  specimens  of  these  insorts 
from  the  has,  Mr.  Westwood  declares  that  they  comprise  bodi  wood- 
eating  and  heib-deiroiiring  beetles  of  the  linnean  genera  iEZsler,  Ckrm- 
kit,  Ac^  besides  grasshoppeit  {Orylluty,  and  detadied  wings  of  dragon- 
fries  and  may-flies,  or  insects  referable  to  the  linnean  genera  LAeUmittf 
Mjpketnemj  JBemerMut^  and  PancfpOj  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than 
twenty-fear  femilies.  Hie  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  snch 
as  taken  ahme  would  imply  a  template  climate ;  but  many  of  the  aa- 
ffffjat^  organk  remains  of  other  dasses  must  lead  to  a  different  ooneln' 


i^btftl  plantt, — ^Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  IiaS|  serersl 
qpeeies  of  Zamia  have  been  fennd  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  remains  of 

coniferous  plants  at  Whitby.    Fragments  of 
^^  ^^  wood  are  common,  and  often  converted  into 

limestone.  That  some  of  this  wood,  though 
now  petrified,  was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  speci- 
men now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  (see  fig.  420),  which  has  the  ferm 
of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  sui&ce. 
M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-^even  liassic  acrogens,  meet  of 
them  ferns ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads,  and 
eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamiies  and 
Nihonia^  and  among  the  ferns  the  nimierous  genera  with  leaves  having 
reticukted  veins  (as  in  fig.  385,  p.  314),  are  mentioned  as  botanical 
characteristics  of  this  era.*  The  absence  as  yet  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite 
of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves 
of  such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cretaoeous, 
though  less  plentiftilly  (see  above,  p.  266).  The  angiosperms  seem,  there- 
fere,  to  have  been  at  the  least  comparatively  rare  in  these  older  secondary 
periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  tJi/e  Oolite  and  Lias. — If  we  now  endeavor  to  restore,  in 
imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the  period  of 
the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the  growth  of 

*  Tableau  des  V^g.  Fo&  1849,  p.  106 
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oofal  reefe  and  shelly  limestones^  after  proceeding  without  interruption 
for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  deposition  of  clayey 
sediment  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  devoid'  of  corals,  was 
deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet,  until 
another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space  was  again  occupied  by  cal- 
careous sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and  coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by 
the  recurrence  of  another  period  of  argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  has  remarked  of  the  entire  group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists 
of  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  Thus  the- clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the 
sands  of  the  inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  lime- 
stone (Bath  oolite,  <fec) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  "  coral  rag ;"  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolite,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.*  The 
day  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  followed 
over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones.f  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  oolitic  svstom  becomes  arenaceous,  and  resem- 
bles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes,  in  the  Alps,  an  almost  purely 
calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted ;  and  even  in  the 
intervening  tracts,  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable  than  appears  in 
ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  clays  and  intervening 
limestones  do,  in  reality,  retain  a  pretty  uniform  character,  for  distances 
of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  department  of 
the  Haute  Sa6ne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where  they  are  about  equal 
to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas,  in  the  part  of  France 
alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that  thickness.J  In  the 
Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps  they  thin  out  and 
almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  imagine, 
first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine  argilla- 
ceous sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have  communi- 
cated with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting  coast  This 
mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region,  either  because 
the  land  which  had  prenously  suffered  denudation  is  depressed  and  sub- 
merged, or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another  direction  by  the 
altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighboring  dry  land.  By 
such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth 
of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  then  fonned  from  comminuted 
shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some  cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay ; 
because  it  commonly  happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted 
fiirthest  from  coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the 

*  Con.  and  Pbil  fx  166.  f  GeoL  Researches,  p.  887. 

}  Bunt's  D'Aubuisson,  torn.  ii.  p.  466. 
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tea  has  grown  ihallower,  or  wlien  the  land,  increaniig  in  extent^  wbetliei 
bj  upheaval  or  hy  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  die  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spoto  first  occupied  by  &ie  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford  day, 
again  covering  one  of  corsl  limestxme,  we  must  suj^kmc  a  sinking  down 
like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  exiting  r^ons  of  coral 
between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  occurrence  of  subndencesi, 
on  90  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  throughout  great  parts  of  the  European  area,  to  assume  a 
shape  fovorable  to  the  deposition  of  another  set  of  dayej  strata ;  and 
this  change  may  have  been  succeeded  by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to 
that  already  explained,  and  these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order. 
Both  the  ascending  and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremdy 
slow,  like  those  now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every 
stratum  of  coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuriea 
for  its  completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared fifom  the  earUi,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place;  so  that, 
in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some  peculiar 
and  duiracteristic  fossils  were  imbedded. 

Oolite  €md  LioM  of  the  United  Statee.  ^ 

Ibere  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented.  In  the 
state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward 
of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  state,  there  is  a  regular  coal-field  oc- 
curring in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section,  fig.  421),  which 

Fig.  481. 


41 V"-"-;,  7:7^ 


8«otioii  Bhowiog  tb«  geological  podtioii  of  tho  JamM  Biver,  or  East  Virginian  Goal-flald. 

A.  Granite,  gneiflSi  &e.  B.  Coal-measnrML 

GL  Tertiary  strata.  D.  Drift  or  tmdent  aUuvium, 

Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  referred  to  the  age  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This  opinion  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  after 
collecting  a  large  nimiber  of  fossil  plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining 
the  coal-field  throughout  its  whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  4  to  12,  from  east  to  west.  The  plants  consist  chiefly 
of  zamites,  calamites,  and  equisetums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly 
met  with  in  a  vertical  position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly. 
It  is  clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried  in 
strata  of  hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  mainiaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
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and  between  the  seams  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this  &ot  we  must 
■uppooe  such  shalea  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually  accumulated 
during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  region. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  £!quuetum  eolumnare  of  theee  Virginian 
rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  q)eciss  found  ia  the  oolitic 
sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  also  is  met  with  in  an  up- 
right position.  One  of  the  Virginian  fo6«l  ferns,  Pea^Urii  Whitbt/tntU, 
is  also  a  species  common  to  the  Yorkshire  oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal- 
measures  are  composed  of  grits,  sandstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembliDg 
those  of  older  or  primary  date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or 
even  surpass  the  latter  in  the  richness  and  thicJniees  of  the  coal-seama. 
One  of  these,  the  main  seam,  is  In  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick, 
eompoeed  of  pure  bitumiuoiis  coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  deep, 
in  the  Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  in  a  cham- 
ber more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  coal.  Umber 
props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were  seen  to  bend 
under  the  incumbent  weight.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest  kinds  shipped  at 
Newcastle,  and  when  analyzed  yields  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been 
derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part 
generically,  from  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
«ncient  or  paleozoic  coal. 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  the  liaswc  genus  Tetm- 
gonolepi$  [j£ehmodus),  see  fig.  411,  and  to  a  new  genus  which  I  have 
called  Dielyc^ygt.  Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all  coal-bearing  de- 
poeits,  but  a  species  of  P<md(momya  is  in  such  profiimon  in  some  shaly 
beds  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales 
(see  fig.  422). 


In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  clearly  referable  to  the 
oolitic  and  liasnc  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and  plants ;  and 
there  also  coal  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of  the  group. 

*  Sm  description  of  Ihe  coBl-fleld  by  tfae  anthor,  sod  of  the  plants  by  0.  J.  F. 
Bnnbnry,  E»q.,  Qusrt.  QeoL  Joum.  vol  ilL  p.  281. 

f  PoMiblj,  SB  suggested  by  Prol  Morris  (Geo).  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  StS),  these 
dalisite  bJTslvea  maj  prove  to  belong  to  lbs  cruitaoean  genus  filAmo. 
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CHAPTER  XXTT- 

TBIAS  OB  NEW  RED  SAyDSTOXE  GROUP. 

Distinetioii  between  Xew  and  Old  Red  S«ndBtone — ^Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Red — Tbe  TrUs  and  iU  three  difiuons — Most  largely  deTeloped  in  Ger* 
nutny — Reaper  and  iU  foMili — Moscbelkalk  and  fosdU — ^Foanl  plants  of  th^ 
Bunter — ^TriaMic  group  in  England — Bone  bed  of  Axmonth  and  Anat — ^Red 
Sandstone  of  Warwicluhire  and  Cheflhire — Footsteps  of  Cheiroikeriwm  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany — Osteology  of  the  Lahyrinthodon — Identifieatioo  of  this 
Batraehian  with  the  Cheirotberium — ^Tnassic  mammifer — Origin  of  Red  Sand- 
atone  and  Roek-ealt — ^Hypothesis  of  saline  volcauic  exhalations — Tlieory  of  the 
precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — SaltDess  of  the  Red  Sea — 
New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — ^Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut — Antiquity  of  the  Red  Sandstone  con- 
taining them. 

Bbtwesn  the  Lias  and  the  Coal,  or  Carboniferous  group,  there  is  in- 
terposedf  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great  series 
of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  formation  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it  from  othei 
shales  and  sandstones  called  the  "  Old  Red"  (r,  fig.  423),  often  identical 
in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  coal  (6). 


Fig.  42a 


<k  New  red  aandstone. 


h.  CoaL 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red  day* 
of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13),  for  they  are  remarkably 
free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together  with  the  bright  red 
color  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes  a  strong  contrast  between 
it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  described. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly  recognized,  it 
was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for  all  the  strata  inter- 
mediate in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal ;  and  the  term  ^Poi- 
kilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Buckland,*  from  I'oixiXo^, 
variegated^  some  of  the  most  characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having 

^^  been  called  variegated  by  Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks 

^Mf  light  blue,  green,  and  buff  color,  in  a  red  base. 


*  Bnckland,  Bridg.  Treat  vol  il  p.  89. 
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A  single  tenn,  thus  oompiehendiDg  both  Upper  and  Lower  N«w  Red, 
or  the  Triiusic  and  Pennian  groupt  of  modem  claaeificatioDB,  may  still 
be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of  massee  of  red 
saadatone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these  eras,  but  which,  in 
the  absence  of  fossils,  it  ia  imposaible  to  divide. 

Triat  or  Upper  New  Sed  Savdatime  Group, 
The  acoompaDfing  table  will  expltun  the  subdirisions  generally  adopted 
for  the  uppennost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and  the  namea 
givHi  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Coutiueut 


i  i.  (wanting  in  EogUnd)    Uuachelkalk  -  \  MiuchBlkalk.  ou  cal- 

e.  Stndstone  nod  quart-  I  Bunter'sand'    )  f,_^  ■■ , 

t         i«e  conglomerate    \     .lein  -        .  J  Of**  b'g'rrt. 

I  shall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occum  in  Southwestern  and 
'  Northwestern  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  iiilly  developed  there  than 
in  England  or  France.  It  Las  been  called  the  Tnas  by  German  writeis, 
or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable  into  tliree  distinct  formations, 
called  the  "  Keuper,"  the  "  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  "  Buntei^sandstein." 

The  Keuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  th«e,  is  1000  feet  thick  in  WUr- 
tembeig,  and  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  carbona- 
ceous   slate-clay.*     Remains    of    Reptiles, 
*^  ***■  called  Ifolkoiaurut  and  Phytoeaurve,  have 

~  been  found  in  it  with  Lahyrinthodon ;  the 

detached  teeth,  also,  of  placoid  fish  and  of 
rays,  and  of  the  genera  Sauriethyi  and  ffy- 
roUfni  (figs.  433,  434,  p.  336),  The  plants 
of  the  Keuper  are  generically  very  analogous 
to  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of 
ferns,  eqnia^taceous  plants,  cycads.  and  coni- 
fers, witli  a  few  doubtful  monocotyledons.  A 
few  species,  such  as  EquutUtts  columnaris, 
are  common  to  tliia  group,  and  the  oolite. 
The  Muiehelleati:  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact,  grayish  limestone,  but 
includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum  and 
rock-salt  This  liineetone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  England, 
abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implieB.  Among  the  cephalopoda 
there  are  no  belemnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated  sutur^  as  in 
the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genns  allied  to  the  Ammonite,  called 
CerattfMbyDeHaan,  in  which  the  descending  lobea  (see  a,  6,  c,  fig.  425) 
terminate  in  a  few  small  denticulaliona  pointing  inwards.  Among  the 
*  MoBog.  de*  Btuit«n  SaodsteinL 
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UnJTB  sheila,  the  Poridtmia  mtnuto,  GoldL  (PotidtmoMya  i 
Bronn)  (ms  fig.  436),  ii  sbondftnt,  ntsging  throu^  the  Kenpw,  MumM 
kaHc,  and  Bunta^^aadstan ;  and  Avieuia  aoaalit,  fig.  42? ,  hAnng  ft 
aniDar  range,  is  to;  chanetetutio  of  the  Miuchelkalk  i 
Fraaoe^  and  PoUnd. 


Ilie  abundance  of  the  beads  and  Bt«nu  of  lily  encriniles,  Shctvmu 
«(.«&  liiiiftmnu,  fig.  428  (or  Encrinita  tnimUifbrmit),  show 

■~—'—^—  ti^  gig^  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this  limestone 
.  have  been  formed  in  clear  eea-water.  The  stv-fiih 
I  called  Atpidnra  lorieata  (fig.  429)  is  as  yet  peonliar 


b.  LoweiiMai 
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to  the  MuBolielkalk.     In  the  eame  fbrtantion  are  found  ganoid  &h  with 
heterocercnl  taib,  of  tlie  geans  Plaeodiu.     (See  fig.  430.) 


I.  FoRlon  of  UDIB  nnfmlfled  lo  (bo* 


The  Bunter-garuistein  cODaists  of  various  colored  eaodstoaes,  dolomitee, 
and  red-clay»,  with  Bonie  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of  calcareous  piso- 
lite or  roe^tone,  the  whole  someUmes  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than 
1000  feet.  The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  according  to  Von  Meyer,  is 
proved,  by  the  presence  of  Labi/ritttkodon,  to  belong  to  this  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Triassic  group.  At  Sulzbad  (or  SouItz-ies-bMna),  near  Stras- 
burg,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vosges,  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from 
the  "hunter,"  especially  conifers  of  the  extinct  geuus  VolUia,  peculiar  to 
this  period,  in  which  even  the  fructiEcntJon  has  been  preserved.  (See 
fig.  431.) 

Out  (rf  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other  plants,  enu- 
merated by  M.  Ad.  Drongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the  "gres 
bigartfi,"  or  Bunler,  not  oue  is  common  to  the  Keuper.*  This  difference, 
however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  **  the  Bunter" 
has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the  neighborhood  <rf 
Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  local. 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  (Lahyrinthodon)  have  been  observed  on  the 
clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Ilildburghausen,  in  Saiony,  im- 
prewed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standiog  out  as  casts  m 
relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone.  To  these  I 
shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
tipple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the  clays,  the  gradual  depon- 
tion  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow  water,  and  sometimes  between 
high  and  low  water. 

Triaatie  Group  in  England, 

In  England  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  marl,  or  clay.     There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aimouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  m  the  clife  of  Westbury  and 
"  TaUeaD  das  OsDrei  de  V^.  Foe.,  Dial.  Coiv.  IMS. 
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Aust,  ID  Gloucestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark-colored 
stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  bone-bed."  It  abounds  in  the 
remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerly  classed  as  the  lowest  bed 
of  the  Uas ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contains  an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish 
which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum  or  belong  to  species  well  known 
in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acro- 
du8,  Hyhodus^  Oyrolepis,  and  Saurichthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschelkalk 
of  Germany  are  Hybodus  plicatilis  (fig.  432),  Saurichthys  apiealii 
(fig.  433),  Oyrolepis  tenuistriatus  (fig.  434),  and  O.  AlberiU.  Remains 
of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates  <^  an 
JEncrinus, 


Fig.  488.  Flg.4Sl 


Fig.48i. 


S^bodui  pHeataU.    Teeth.    Bone-bed. 
AnBt  ftod  Azmouth. 


Sanriehthyt  apicalU.      OyrolepU  Unwitiriaku. 
Tooth :  wU.  stxe,  and  Scale ;  oal  ain,  and 

magnified.    Axmoatb.        magnified.    Azmoath. 

The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in  the 
descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  arc  destitute  of  organic  remains ; 
as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds  in  almost 
every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a  few  localities  in 
sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  and 
among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Posidonia  minuta,  Goldf.,  before 
mentioned  (fig.  426,  p.  334). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  '*  New  Red'*  containing  this  shell, 
in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  Murchison  and 
Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or  slate,  with 
a  band  of  sandstone.  Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of  Hybodus^  teeth  of 
fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  by  the  same  geologists 
in  these  strata  \*  and  the  remains  of  a  saurian,  called  Bhynchosauruif 
have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Trias  at  Grinsell,  near  Shrew»- 
bury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In  some 
places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between  the  argilla- 
ceous beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  ^  Buntei''  attains 

*  Geol  Trsns.,  Sec  Ser.,  ▼ol.  v.  p.  818,  dec. 
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■  thicknesB  of  600  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Besides  red  and 
green  atiales  and  red  sandstones,  it  compriseB  much  Boft  white  quartzose 
BUidBtone,  in  which  the  tnmla  of  ailicified  trees  have  been  met  with  at 
Allesley  Hill,  near  Ckiventrj.  Several  of  them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length,  decidedly  of  coniferous  wood,  and 
showing  rings  of  annual  growth.*  Impressions,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of 
animals  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the 
whitish  qnartzose  sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey. 
They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hildburg- 
haosen,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded. For  many  years  these  footprints  have  ^^Z!^.^!^ 
been  referred  to  a  la^  unknown  quadruped, 
providonally  nained  Chetrolheriam  by  Professor 
Kaup,  because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  hu- 
man hand.  (See  fig.  435.)  The  footmarks  at 
Hesaeberg  are  partly  concave  and  partly  in  re- 
lief; the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are  seen 
upon  the  upper  sutAice  of  the  sandstone  slabs, 
but  those  in  relief  are  ouly  upon  the  lower  sur- 
&cee,  being  in  &ct  natural  casts,  formed  in  the 
subjacent  footprints  as  in  motdds.     The  largvr 

impressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  geneially  8 
inches  in  length,  and  5  tn  widtli,  and  one  was  12  inches  long.  Near 
each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half). 


,    BUdburgbaiiMiD,  In  BaiOD;. 

before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide, 
occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same 
line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair.  The  lai^  as  well  as  the 
small  steps  show  the  great  toea  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ; 
each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the  fii'st  or  great  toe  being  bent 
inwards  like  a  thumb,  Though  the  fore  and  hind  foot  difier  so  much  in 
aie,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  arock  of  corresponding  age 
at  Storton  Hill,  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of  clay,  superimposed  one 
npOD  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and  separated  by  beds  of  sandstone. 
On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone  strata,  the  solid  casts  of  each  impres- 

*  Bupkland,  Proo.  GeoL  Soo.  toL  ii,  p.  4S9 ;  uid  HarcIuMn  and  Stricklnnd, 
0«oL  Traus,  Socond  S«r.  vol  v.  p.  S4T. 
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Hum  ani  HfiruMii,  in  hif^h  roIief»  and  afford  models  of  the  ft^t,  toes,  and  claws 
<if  tlh^  HiiiiniilH  which  tnMl  on  the  clay.  On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cun- 
ninf^hfiin  diMMAHnsl  (1830)  distinct  casts  of  rain-drop  markiDgs. 

An  iHMthtM-  in  (jdnuany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had  been 
ini't  with  in  tho  miuiu  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anatomists  indulged, 
for  MH'nriil  yi«firM,  in  viiritms  conjectures  respecting  the  mysterious  animals 
from  wliirh  ilioy  ntif^ht  have  l>oen  derived.  Professor  Ejiup  suggested 
that  tlin  uiilitiown  «}Uiidru|HKl  might  have  been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia; 
for  in  tlid  kiin^nr(H»  (ho  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set 
i>lilii|iiiily  U\  \\w  othoi-M,  liko  a  thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
fohi  autl  hind  loct  in  uk)  very  gn^at  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some 
(»f  \\\is  four  HpiM'iim  (»r  nitinmU  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in 
Kaxoiiy  ini^jit  havo  Immmi  gignntio  Batrachians  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  desig- 
nated Honiti  of  tlio  tiK>tNtv|»s  as  tlu)so  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  prob- 
Hbly  crtHMMliloan. 

In  tht)  roui^Ht  ol*  thotk*  disi'ussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool,  in 
their  re|H»rt  on  \\\\\  Stortt»n  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that  each  of 
the  thin  seaniH  ot'  elav  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were  moulded  had 
formed  sucawsivoly  a  surfatv  alH>ve  water,  over  which  the  Cheirotherium 
and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of  their  footsteps,  and  that 
each  layer  had  Iven  arterwanls  submergeil  by  a  sinking  down  of  the  sur- 
face, 9o  that  a  new  beach  wjis  formevl  at  low  water  ab<we  the  former,  on 
which  other  tracks  were  then  mmlo.  The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple- 
marks  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had 
been  explained  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impres- 
sions of  such  depth  and  cleame^  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals 
walking  on  the  laud,  !is  their  weight  wv)uld  have  been  insufficient  to  make 
them  sink  so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquirj'  had  l>een  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian  remains 
discovered  in  the  Trias,  Ixnh  of  Germany  and  England,  were  careftdly 
examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  lie  found,  after  a  microscopic  investigation  of 
the  teeth  from  tlie  German  siindstone  calUnl  Keuj>er,  and  from  the  sand- 
stone of  Warwick  and  Leamington  (tiu^.  437),  that  neither  of  them  could 
be  referred  to  true  saurians,  altiiouorh  thev  had  been  named  Masto- 
dcnsaurus  and  Phi/tosaurus  by  Jiiger.  It  apj>eared  that  they  were  of 
the  Batrackian  order,  and  attested  the  former  ex- 
istence of  frogs  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  compari-  ^^  ^' 
son  with  any  now  living.  Hoth  the  Continental 
and  English  fossil  t^eth  exhibited  a  most  compli- 
cated texture,  ditferiug  from  that  previously  ob- 
served in  any  re])tile,  whether  recrent  or  extinct,  but 

,  -^      '        '  ,        ,- ,    ,  *       Tooth  otLahyrinthodimf 

most  nearly  analogous  to  tlie  Jcntnt/osaurus.     A       natsize.  wanricksuid- 

aection  of  one  of  these  teeth  exhibits  a  seiies  of       '  "*' 
iiregular  folds  resembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  sur&ce  of 
brain ;  and  from  this  character  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name 
yriniJu)d(m  for  the  new  genus.     The  annexed  representation  (fig. 
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436)  of  part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "  Odontc^raphj,"  plate  64,  A. 
Hie  entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three 
incbee  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  halt 


•n  (Maitodoritaarut  JoftH, 
a.  Pnlp  ciTlt;.  from  vbkh  tha  procuHi  of  palp  ud  deoUna  ndUle. 

Whea  Prof  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the  crar 
nium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Balrachian  had  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon, found,  from 
the  eiaraiaatiou  of  various  bones  derived  fTX>m  tbe  same  formation,  that 
he  could  define  three  epeciea  of  LabyTinthodon,  and  that  in  this  genus 
the  hind  extremities  wore  much  larger  than  the  anterior  ones.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  Labyrinikodon  having  existed 
at  the  period  when  the  Ckfirolkertam  footsteps  were  made,  was  the  firet 
step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks  with  the  newly-discovered 
Batraekian.  It  was  at  the  same  time  observed  that  the  footmarks  of 
Cheirolkerium  were  more  like  those  of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  ani- 
mal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of  the  three  species  of  LabyrtnthodoR 
corresponded  with  the  size  of  three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which 
had  already  been  supposed  to  belong  to  tiiree  distinct  Cheirolheria.  It 
was  moreover  inferred,  with  confidence,  that  the  Labyrinikodon  was  an 
air-breathing  reptile  from  the  structure  of  tiie  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the 
posterior  outlets  were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  inst«ad  of  being 
directly  under  the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air 
afler  the  manner  of  saurians,  and  may  tlierefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
diore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  originated 
from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  that  a  more 
connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration ;  but  the 
drcunistaotial  evideD<«  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the 
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conviction  that  the  Cheirothenum  and  Lahyrinthodon  are  one  and  the 
same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable  Batra- 
chians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the  shore,  Pro£ 
Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  annexed 


Fig.  489. 


Bestored  oatUne  of  LdbyritUkodon  paehygnathu*^  Ow«n. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the  head, 
the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger  lines  in 
the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  head  was  not 
smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scutella.  This  character  and 
the  presence  of  strong  conical  teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  together  with 
the  elongated  form  of  the  head,  induce  many  able  anatomists,  such  as 
Von  Meyer  and  Mantell,  to  regard  the  Labyriuthodons  as  more  allied  to 
crocodiles  than  to  frogs.  But  the  double  occipital  condyles,  the  position 
of  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones,  and  other  charac- 
ters, are  considered  by  Messrs.  Jager  and  Owen  to  give  them  superior 
claims  to  be  classed  as  batrachians.  That  they  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  is  clear,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  the  entire  skeleton  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  their  aflSnity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above-named  great  divisions  of  reptiles. 

Triassic  Mammifer  (Microlestes  antiquua,  Plieninger). — In  the  year 
1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  description  of  two 
fossil  molar  teeth,  referred  by  him  to  a  warm-blooded  quadruped,*  which 
he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  Wurtemberg  occurring  between  the 
has  and  the  keuper.  As  the  anuounceinout  of  so  novel  a  fact  has  never 
met  with  the  attention  it  deserved,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jager,  of  Stutt- 
gart, for  having  recently  reminded  us  of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fossil 
Mammalia  of  Wiirtemberg.f 

Fig.  440  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  pub- 
lished in  1847,  by  Professor  Pheninger ;  and  fig.  441  is  a  drawing  of  the 
same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  Von  Meyer,  which  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me.  Fig.  442  is  a  second  and  larger 
molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager's  plate  Ixxi.,  fig.  15. 

•  WQrtemberg^sch.  Naturwissen  Jahreshefte,  8  Jahr.  Stuttgart,  1847. 
f  Nov.  Act  Acad.  Casar.  Leopold.  Nat  Cur.  1850,  p.  902.    For  figures,  tee 
ibid,  plate  xzl  figs.  14^  16,  10,  17. 
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Fig.  44a 
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MicroUgUa  antiauua^  Pllenlnger.    Molar  tooth  mAffni> 
fled.    Upper  TVIm,  Dlegerloeb,  near  Stuttgart,  WUr- 


tcrmberg. 
a.  View  of  inner  side? 
A  8»ine  in  profile. 


b.  Same,  outer  side  f 
d.  Crown  of  aame. 


PUen. 
View  of  aame  molar 
as  Na  440.    From  a 
drawing     br    Her^ 
mann  Yon  Mejer. 
€k    Ylew   of   Inner 

side? 
h.  Crown  of  lame. 


Fig.  443. 


Molar  of  MUatoU^ 
Ub?  PIle&.4tlmes 
as  large  as  the  fig. 
440.  From  the 
trias  of  DIegerloch, 
Stuttgart 


Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in  1847,  from  the 
double  &ng8  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 
from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Mammifer;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  prob- 
ably insectivorous,  he  calls  it  Microlesiea^  from  fAixpof, 
little,  and  Xij(fT>)f,  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  found  the  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality, 
Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Stutt- 
gart. Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem 
to  have  been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agree- 
ment in  general  characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Plieninger  to  be  referable  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as 
big,  it  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.  This  molar 
is  attached  to  the  matrix  consisting'of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth,  fig. 
440,  is  isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  structure  from 
that  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be  mammalian, 
were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  440,  441,  442,  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  their  crowns  presenting 
several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum  also,  or 
ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  which 
was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distinguishing  them  from 
fish  and  reptiles.  "  The  arrangement  of  the  six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two 
rows,  in  fig.  440,  with  a  groove  or  depression  between  them,  and  the 
oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him,  he  says,  to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth  differ  from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia, 
but  do  not  supply  suflScient  data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  be- 
longed. 

Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhibits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang;  but 
Prof  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it^  is  not  able  to  recognize  its  affinity 
with  any  mammalian  type,  recent  or  extinct,  known  to  him. 

It  has  already  Ifeen  stated  that  the  stratum  in  which  the  above-men- 
tioned fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  has  and  the  uppermost 
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member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  reallj  triassic  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  considerations.  In  WCirtemberg  there  are  two  ^bone-beds," 
one  of  great  extent^  and  very  rich  in  the  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles^ 
which  intervenes  between  the  muschelkalk  and  keuper ;  the  other,  con- 
taining the  Microlestes,  less  extensive  and  fossiliferous,  which  rests  on  the 
keuper,  or  superior  member  of  the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone 
of  Uie  lias.  The  last-mentioned  breccia,  therefore,  occupies  nearly  the 
same  place  as  the  well-known  English  "  bone-bed''  of  Axmouth  and  Aust- 
cliff  near  Bristol,  which  is  shown  above,  p.  336,  to  include  characteristic 
species  of  muschelkalk  fish,  of  the  genus  Saurichthys^  ffybodus,  and 
Oyrolepis,  In  both  the  WUrtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are 
also  found,  and  one  of  the  species^  Saurichthys  Mougeotiiy  is  common  to 
both  the  lower  and  upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called 
Nothomurus  mirabilia.  The  saurian  called  Belodon  by  H.  Von  Meyer, 
of  the  Thecodont  &mily,  is  another  triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch 
with  Microlestea. 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plieningcr,  the  moJt  ancient 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesficld  slate,  above  de- 
scribed, p.  310,  no  representation  of  this  class  having  as  yet  been  met  with 
in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite,  nor  in  any  member  of  the  Idas. 

Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Bock-Salt 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
days,  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  g3rp8um,  magnesiau  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all  of 
these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general  cause 
for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clays,  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly  devoid  of  saliferous 
or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  depasits  of  gypsum  and  of  muriate  of 
soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  fonnation  of  Sicily,  without  any  accompanying 
red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  tor  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply  to 
suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  cr}'stalline  or  raetamorphic  schists. 
Thus,  in  the  Eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Forfarsliire, 
for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate,  are  over- 
spread with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  those  rocks ;  and 
the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  color 
as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  adjoining  Lowlands.  Now  this  allu\ium 
merely  requires  to  be  swept  down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata 
of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  **  Old  Red" 
or  New  Red  systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiaiy  deposits  of  Auvergne 
(see  p.  199),  before  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
undistinguishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sandstone  of 
Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  The 
red  coloring  matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have  been  furnished  by  the 
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decomposition  of  hornblende  or  mica,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  m 
large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely  any 
fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  on  which  this  oxide  of 
iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous  beds  that 
they  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with  such 
red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary, have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and  charged 
with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  and  muriate  of  soda* 
In  a  word,  such  **  solfataras"  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products  which 
issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes,  obtain 
a  passage  from  the  interior  of  tlie  earth  to  the  surface.  That  such  gaseous 
emanations  and  mineral  spiings,  impregnated  with  tlie  ingredients  before 
enumerated,  and  often  intensely  heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in 
composition  and  temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can 
decide  on  their  real  instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages 
beds  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting 
the  chemical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic  agency 
is  at  work. 

The  origin  of  rock-salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest  m 
theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypothesis 
advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  tlie  precipitation 
of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of  lagoons  com- 
municating with  the  ocean. 

At  North wich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
with  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and  even 
100  feet  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven,  forming 
cones  and  irregular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  tliere  intervenes  a 
bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt.  The  highest  bed 
thins  ofi"  towards  the  southwest,  losing  15  feet  in  thickness  in  the  course 
of  a  mila*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these  particular  masses  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  the  area,  containing  saliferous^ 
clays  and  sandstones,  is  supposed  to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,,  while 
the  total  thickness  X)f  the  trias  in  the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Ormerod  at  more  than  1700  feet.  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the 
footprints  of  animals,  before  described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels 
that  we  may  safely  assume  the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and 
gradual  depression  during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.  The  evi- 
dence of  such  a  movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt 
itself^  is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consideration. 

In  the  "Principles  of  Geology"  (chap.  27),  I  published  a  map,  fur- 

•  Ormerod,  Quart  GeoL  Journ..  1848,  voL  i^  p.  277- 
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nished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Biime^  of  that  siDgular  flat 
region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  which  is 
7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one-fourth  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a  part  of  every  year, 
and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the  monsoons.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be  overflowed  by  river- water.  Its 
surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is  incrusted  over,  here  and  there,  by  a 
layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.  Certain  tracts  have  been  conVerted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval 
during  earthquakes  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and, 
in  other  directions,  the  boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  by 
subsidence.  Tliat  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one 
upon  the  other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  is  un- 
deniable. The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  inexliausti- 
ble  as  the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporh/wn.  The  only 
assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  ^eat  thickness  of  salt  in 
such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indofinite  period,  of  a  subsiding 
movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time  a  general  approach  to 
horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  fonned  in  the  central  parts  of 
basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the  wind,  or  sediment  be 
brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of  the  ground  be  accelerated, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deejK'n  tlie  water,  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  precipitation  of  siilt  would  be  the  only  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up,  ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints 
of  animals  might  be  formed,  where  wilt  had  previously  accumulated. 
According  to  this  view  the  thickness  of  the  salt,  im  well  as  of  the  accom- 
panying beds  of  mud  and  sand,  IxHJomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or 
requires  simply  a  repetition  of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  lh\frh  Mill<*r,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Parrot's  account^  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (183C),  of  the  salt 
lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river  Manech,  "  the 
water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered  on  its  surface 
with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  collected  with  shovels 
into  boats.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  is  efl'ected  by  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersaturation  of  the  water  with  mu- 
riate of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that  the  little  boats  trail  on  the 
bottom  and  leave  a  furrow  behind  them,  so  that  the  lake  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  superficial  extent,  in  which  the  brine 
can  easily  reach  the  degree  of  concentration  required." 

Another  traveller,  Major  Harris,  in  his  **  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,"  de- 
scribes a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
which  once  fornie<l  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tfidjara,  but  was 
afterwards  cut  oft'  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of  land  up- 
raised by  an  earthquake.  "  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposeil  in  a  burning 
climate  to  the  umnitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into  an  ellipti- 
basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  witli  smooth  water, 
the  deepest  cerulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering 
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snow-white  salt^  the  offspring  of  evaporation."  ^  If,"  says  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  "  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of  lava,  that  sand-bars  were 
raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast  during  a  slow  and  equable 
sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might  occasionally 
topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been 
e^austed  by  evaporation."* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual  in 
the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  mollusks  or  fish,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in  excess, 
even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of  the  sea. 
Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered  by  a  freshwater 
formation  containing  fluviatile  organic  remains ;  and  in  this  way  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid  of  marine  fossils, 
alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be  explained. 

Dr.  G.  Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -j^jyth  per  cent*  The  Red 
Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet  flowing 
into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries  around  are 
all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  burn- 
ing deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in  the  sea  itself.  Dr. 
Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water  must  be  carried  off  from 
the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being  probably  equivalent  to  y^th 
part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per 
cent  added  annually  to  its  saline  contents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4 
per  cent  by  weight,  or  2  J  per  cent,  in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it 
ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to  be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have  been  converted  into  one  solid  salt 
formation  in  less  than  3000  years.f  Does  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  ocean,  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  under- 
current of  heavier  saline  water  annually  flowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in 
what  manner  is  the  excess  of  salt  disjiosed  of?  An  investigation  of  this 
subject  by  our  nautical  surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  fram- 
ing a  true  theory  of  the  origin  of  rock-salt. 

On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 

the  Utiited  States. 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sjmdstone,  shale,  and  con- 

*  Hagh  Miller,  FirRt  Impressions  of  England,  1847,  pp.  188,  214. 
f  Boist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Oeograph.  Soc.  1850,  vol.  ix.  p.  88. 
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gkmierate  are  fixmd  oocnpying  an  area  more  than  150  mflea  in  lai^^ 
from  north  to  south,  and  a^ui  6  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds  dippmg 
to  the  eastward  at  angles  vaiying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The  extreme 
inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the  neighboifaood 
of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into  the  red  sandstone  while 
it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of  .he  deposit  had  been  com- 
pleted. Having  examined  this  series  of  rocks  in  manj  plaoea,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  for  the  moat  part 
near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the  beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  soies,  compoaed 
of  similar  sediment,  was  forming.  The  led  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone 
are  often  ripple-marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under  sides  casts  of  cradcs 
formed  in  die  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have 
shrunk  by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  them.  On  some 
shales  of  the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and 
casts  of  them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  obeerved 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casts  in  relief 
of  the  same,  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent  tideSi* 
I  fed  no  doubt  in  regard  to  tlie  origin  of  some  of  the  anci^t  Connecticiii 
impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the 
footmarks  of  birds  (Tringa  minuta)^  which  daily  run  along  the  borden 
of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have  described  in  my  Travel8.f 
Similar  layers  of  red  mud.  now  hardened  and  compressed  -into  shale,  are 
laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  retain  faithfully  the  im- 
preftsions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of  numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which 
walked  over  them  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the 
TriasBic  Period. 

According  to  Prof.  Hitclicock,  the  fc>otprints  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been  already  detected 
in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be  those  of  birds,  four  of 
lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batracbians.  The  tracks  have  been 
found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly 
80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  are  repeated  tlirough  a  succession 
of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet, 
which  may  have  been  thousands  of  years  in  forming. J 

As  considerable  skepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regaid  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to  enume- 
rate some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geologist  may 
rest  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more  than  2000  im- 
pressions had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock,§  in  the  district 
alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
layers  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in  relief^  were  always 

*  Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.  p.  208. 

f  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

X  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Anior.  Acud.  New  Ser.  voL  iiL  p  129. 

g  See  also  Mem.  Amer.  Ac.  vol  ill  1848. 
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on  the  lower  auHaces  or  planee  of  the  strata.  If  we  follow  a  nngle  line 
of  marks,  we  find  thorn  uniform  in  aize,  and  ne&rlj 
uniform  in  distance  from  each  other,  the  toes  of  two 
Bucc«saive  footprints,  turning  alternately  right  and 
left  (see  fig.  443).  Sueh  single  lines  indicato  a  biped ; 
and  there  is  generally  such  a  deviation  from  a  straight 
line,  i:i  any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark  in 
the  tracks  left  by  birds.  There  is  also  a  striking  re- 
lation between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints 
in  one  series  and  tlie  size  of  the  inipretisions ;  in  other 
words,  an  obvious  proportion  between  tlie  length  Oi 
the  stride  and  the  dimension  of  the  creature  which 
walked  over  the  mud.  If  the  marks  are  small,  they 
may  be  half  an  inch  asunder  ;  if  gigantic,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  toes  are  20  inches  long,  tliey  are 
occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half  apart.  The  bipedal 
impressions  are  for  the  most  part  trifid,  and  show 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  liv- 
ing tridactylous  birds.  Now  such  birds  have  three 
phalangeal  bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle, 
and  five  for  tlie  outer  oiie  (see  flg.  443) ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  terminal  joint  is  tiiat  of  the  nail  only. 
The  fossil  footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the 
joints  are  seen,  the  same  number;  and  we  see  in 
each  coDtinuou.<<  lino  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and 
lied  toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on 
I  side  and  then  on  the  other.  In  some  speci- 
impressions  of  the  three  toes  in  front, 
s  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.  It  is 
enough  to  retain  impressions  of 
the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen  found  Ht 
Turner's  Falls  on  tlie  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these  markings  are  well 
preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Prof  Owen  as  resembling  the 
■kin  of  ttie  ostrich,  and  not  tJiat  of  reptiles.*  Much  care  is  required  lo 
ascertain  the  precipe  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on  which  an  auimtil  Iibs 
walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends  downwards  through  sev- 
eral laminie  ;  and  if  the  upper  layer  originally  trodden  upon  is  wanting, 
the  mark  of  one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in  some  cases  an  entire  toe,  wjiich 
sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  ground,  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remaintler 
tS  the  footprint  be  well  defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  imprcpsions  of  the  Connecticut  red  sand- 
stone so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  oetrich,  that  naturalists  at  tii-st 
were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made  by 
birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomia  and  uf 

*  This  specimen  waa  in  the  late  Dr.  Mnntell's  mueeuio,  and  iodipated  a  bird 
of  a  tiie  intermediate  between  the  small  and  the  largest  of  the  Connecticut 
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other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Their  dimen* 
rions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  objection.  The 
magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy  animal,  which  has 
walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance  below  the  sur&ce  origi- 
nally trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  exaggeration, 
the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are  relied  on.  These  casts  show  that 
some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  had  feet  four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but 
not  perhaps  much  larger  than  the  Dinomu. 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  jEpiomu^  which  has  proba- 
bly been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered  in  an 
alluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  the  capacity  of 
that  of  the  ostrich  ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  size  of  the  egg  of  the 
ApteriXy  Professor  Owen  does  not  believe  tha.  the  ^piomk  exceeded,  if 
indeed  it  equalled,  the  Dinomis  in  stature. 

Among  die  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only  has 
been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  forwards.  In 
this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22  inches  long  and 
1 2  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the  toes  of  birds.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  gigantic 
bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking,  place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely 
on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore  foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of 
imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped  ;  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  re- 
marked that  certain  species  of  frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two 
outer  toes  so  slightly  developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave 
tridactylous  footprints  on  mud  and  sand.  Another  osteologist,  Dr.  Leidy, 
in  the  United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  bipedal 
reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  its 
wing-bones  and  tibiae,  that  some  of  these  last,  obtained  from  the  Chalk 
and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  highest  authorities 
for  true  birds'  bones.  May  not  the  foot,  therefore,  of  a  pterodactyl  have 
equally  resembled  that  of  a  bird  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  American  impressions  agree  so  precisely  in  form  and  size  with 
the  footmarks  of  known  living  birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders, 
that  we  shall  act  most  in  accordance  with  known  analogies  by  re- 
ferring most  of  them  at  present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless 
bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or  bird, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  coprolites  ;  and 
an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana  from  the  analysis 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric  acid,  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to  show  that,  like  guano, 
they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of  reptiles. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
are  analogous  to  European  Ckeirotheria^  and  with  a  similar  disproportion 
between  the  hind  and  fore  feet.  Others  resemble  that  remarkable  rep- 
tile, the  Rhyncosaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature  having  some 
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relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  clielonians  and  birds.  Other  imprints, 
again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  the  **  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca  (lat. 
39°  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at  low  water  to 
the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake,  as  the  Gaachos 
say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to  the  water,  and 
have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port  Valdez,  in  Patago- 
nia, swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in 
our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might  be  trodden  simultaneously 
by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and  frogs  ;  and  the  impressions  left,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals, 
would  not  differ  from  each  other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed 
to  birds,  saurians,  chelonians,  and  batrachians,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Con- 
necticut 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  containing 
these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible  at  present. 
No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor  plants  in  a  de- 
terminable state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and  very  perfect ;  but 
they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally  referred  to  the  genus 
Palceoniscus,  but  has  since,  with  propriety,  been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he  has  given  the  name  of  IsckypteruSj 
firom  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
(firom  l(fx^s,  strength,  and  irrepov,  a  fin).  They  differ  from  Palceonisctis, 
as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed  out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  pro- 
longed to  a  more  limited  extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in 
the  language  of  M.  Agassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also, 
according  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1 844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series 
of  specimens  which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those 
of  PalcBoniscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than  the 
strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  330)  as  occurring  near  Rich- 
mond in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  be  as  old 
at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the  Connecticut 
beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may  be  presumed 
firom  the  general  structure  of  the  country.  That  structure  proves  them 
to  be  newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany 
chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the  ancient  coal  forma- 
tion among  its  contorted  rocks.  The  unconformable  position  of  this  New 
Red  with  omithicnites  on  the  edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleozoic 
rocks  of  the  Appalachians  is  seen  at  4  of  the  section,  fig.  505,  p.  388. 
The  absence  of  fish  with  decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an 
argument  against  the  Permian  age  of  the  formation  ;  and  the  opinion 
that  the  red  sandstone  is  triassic,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we 
can  embrace  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

*  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  Ac  2d  edition,  p.  89, 1846. 
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CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

PERMIAN    OS    MAGXESIAX    UMESTOXE    CROUP. 

Foaub  of  Magnesian  Limestone  azul  Lower  Xew  Red  distinct  from  the  Trii 
Term  Permian — EngUoh  and  German  eqairalenta— 3fariiie  ehells  and  corab  of 
English  Magne»ian  limeitoae — Palaeonidciu  and  other  fi^  of  the  marl  date— - 
Thecodont  Saoriansof  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  RoChlie- 
gendes  of  Thnringia — Permian  Flora — It«  generic  affinity  to  the  carbooilieroai 
«->P»aronite«  or  tree-fenu. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  **  Poikilitic^  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter.  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named  ^  the 
Nt,w  Red"),  into  two  distinct  geolt>gicai  systems,  XevertheiesSy  the 
progress  of  investigation,  and  a  carefiil  cumparis«.>n  of  English  rocks  be- 
tween the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  <xcupying  a  similar  geological 
position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  enabldi  geologists  to  divide  the 
Poikilitic  formation ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the  lowermost  of  the  two 
divisions  is  more  cl«>sely  connected,  by  its  tV»ssil  remains,  with  the  car- 
boniferous gr<:>up  than  with  the  trias.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  seci>ndary  and  primary  ft^ssiliferous  strata,  as  between 
the  tertiary  and  sec^^ndary,  it  mu^t  run  through  the  middle  of  what  was 
once  calle«i  the  *•  New  Reil,"  or  I*oikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of 
this  group  will  rank  us  I'rimar}'  or  Palt'^ 'Zi  •io,  whil.?  its  upper  member 
will  form  the  base  of  th»;  S*^:<findar}*  serit's.  V**r  tho  Lower,  or  M:igiie- 
Bian  Limestone  division  of  Eri;r]i*h  geologists.  Sir  R.  Murchison  proposed, 
in  18  41,  the  uhjuc  of  1%'nniari,  from  IVnn,  a  Kussiau  government  where 
th*'>*r  '•TiHta  in*'  rnor*:  «'XtMi*iv»'lv  de\trl«'j»r«i  than  els<;where,  occupying  an 
arfa  t>%ii'^  tlj«r  ^m;  of  Franco,  and  containiDg  an  abundant  and  varied 

Suit^'  of  f<frv«il.H. 

I'rof.  King,  in  his  vahjable  monogra}»h*  of  the  Permian  fossils  of  Eng- 
land, has  givim  a  tahh;  of  the  following  six  members  of  the  Permian 
sysUrm  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  corre- 
^pr^mJing  formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  Englnnd.  Tharlngi^ 

L  Cryf<talline  rir  concretionary,  and         1.  Stinkstcin. 
noti-rryHtullinc  limcHtone. 

2.  Brecciaterl  and  pseudo-brccciated         2.  Raucbwocke. 

Iirii(*titon(*.. 

3.  Fc>H!*ilif<;rriurt  limestone.  3.  Dolomit,  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

5.  Miirl-Hlato.  5.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschiefer. 
IL  Inferior  landntoDes  of  various  col-  6i  Rothliegendea 

ora. 

*  Palieontographical  Society,  1850,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions,  begin- 
ning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it  occurs  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  published  in 
1835* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1). — ^This  formation  is  seen 
upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear  and  the 
Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  (fig, 
444)  and  Mytilus  septifer  (fig.  446). 


Fig.  444. 


F1g.44fi. 


F1g.44«. 


8chUo<tfi«  SeKUttheimi.  Oeinltz. 
CrTsUlline  linieetone,  Permian. 


The  hinge  of  Schizodus 

truncatu«.  King. 

Permian. 


Miftavut  $eptifn'.  King. 
Syn.  Modiola  acuminata. 

James  Sow. 
Permian  crystalline  llme- 
stune. 


These  shells  occur  at  Ilartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock  as- 
sumes an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked  ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence  of 
corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indlc^ate  shallow  water.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline,  it  con- 
tains as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places, — for  it  is  extremely  variable  in 
structure, — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  concreted 
into  globular  and  hemispherical  ma.*ises,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mar- 
ble to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the  centre.  Occasionally 
earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pasvS  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granu- 
lar dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very  irregular,  in  some  places  well- 
defined,  in  others  obliterate<l  by  the  concretionary  action  which  has  re- 
arranged the  materials  of  the  rocks  subscijuently  to  their  original 
deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  at  Poutefract  and  Ripon  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  limestone 
itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular  masses 
in  Tynemouth  Clifi"  are  2  feet  iu  diameter.  This  breccia  is  con.sidered 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  preceding  limestone, 
No.  1,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it.  The  fragments  are  angu- 
lar and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to  have  been  re-cemented  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  they  may 
have  been  due  to  those  internal  movements  of  the  mass  which  produced 
the  concretionary  structure ;  but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after 


*  Trana.  GeoL  Soc.  Lood.  Second  Series,  vol.  ill  p.  87. 
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stadying  the  phenomeDOD  in  the  Marston  HoclOtOD  the  coMt  of  Darham, 
I  found  it  iiDpoerible  to  fbnn  any  positive  opinioa  on  the  subject.  The 
well-lmonn  bracdated  fimestoDee  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to 
preaent  the  neareat  analogy,  but  on  a  much  Hnaller  scale. 

Tbe  fouilijiroiu  livuMlont  (No.  3)  is  regarded  by  Mr,  King  as  a  deep- 
water  formation,  Crom  the  numerous  delicate  bryozoa  which  it  includes. 
One  of  these,  FeimltUa  reli/ormit  (fig.  447),  is  a  very  variable  wpwam,  and 
nc.uT. 


hMreouvedtnanydifferenttuunes.  Tliniiiirliinrin  iittiiimi  ii  limi«iiiiiii,iiii«iiii 
ing  8  inches  in  width.  He  sane  zoophyte,  or  rather  moUusk,  with  tevenl 
other  Britisli  spedes,  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 
Shells  of  the  genera  Produetui  (fig,  448)  aod  Strophaloria  (the  latter 
ao  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge),  wbicli  do  not  occur  in  strata  newer 
than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  the  series  in  tbe  ordinary 
Flf.  its.  Fig.  4U. 


Sandtftand  lod  Darhun,  Id  HunMlAa 
LlmfMcn*:   ZkIuwId  ud  iCnpfer- 

yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are  accompanied  by  certain  spedes  of 
Spirijer  (fig.  449),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  true  primary  or  paleozoic 
^pe.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as  Athyrii  Rotnyi,  allied  to 
Terehratula,  are  specifically  the  same  as  fotvtils  of  the  carboniferous  rocb. 
Aviiruia,  Area,  and  Schizodtu  (see  above,  figs.  444,  44fi,  446],  and  Other 
lamellibranchiat*  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are  very  rare. 
Tbe  compact  limettone  (No.  4)  also  contains  organic  remains,  especially 
biyozoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding.  Beneath  it 
liee  tbe  marl-ilaU  (No.  6),  which  consists  of  hard,  calcareous  shale«^ 
marl-slate,  and  tbin-bedded  limeetoocB.  At  East  Thickley,  in  Durham, 
where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  qiedmena 
*  King's  MoDogisph,  pL  2. 
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of  fofisil  fish  of  the  genera  Palceoniscus,  Pygopterus^  Coelacanthus,  and 
PlatysomtUy  genera  which  are  all  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  car- 
boniferous epoch,  and  which,  therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or 
copper-slate  of  Thuringia. 

Fig.  450. 


B«storod  outline  of «  fish  of  the  genus  PalaonUcu$^  Agasa. 
Palaotlurisntm,  Blainyille. 


The  PaloKmiscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of  fishes 
which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  "  Heterocercal,"  which  have  their  tails  une- 
qually bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the  vertebral 
column  running  along  the  upper  cau^ial  lobe.  (See  fig.  461.)  The 
"  Homocercal"  fish,  which  comprise  almost  all  the  8000  species  at  present 


Fig.  451. 


Fig.  452. 


Shark. 


Shad.  {Clupea^  Herring  tribe.) 
Uomooercal. 


known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single  of  equally 
divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops  shorty  and  is  not  prolonged 
into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  451.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the  heter- 
ocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in  the  exist- 
ing creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and  all  the  more 
ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater  approach  to  that 
of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  the  strata  above  the 
Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tiiil  predominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the  species 
of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate  in  Prof  King's  monograph  before 
referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  ichthyolites  which  are  very  entire  and 
well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale  is  usually  so  charac- 
teristically marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and  sometimes  even  the  par- 

23 
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ticdar  gpeciw.     They  are  often  scattered  throog^  the  beds  nngly,  iiA 
mar  he  useful  to  a  geolc^t  in  detemuning  the  age  <^tli«  rock. 


Bala  oT  Sih.    Ibfinlui  UekMoiib. 
Tlg.«l.  Tig.  U3. 


7I(.  4U.  Pnlaimiiait 

Vif.  iM.  ftK»nni*ci«  .__, 

F1^  4SU  PaUiimlaaH  gUip/iyn*.  A^ 


rif  4M.  OnJaamUu  ffrai 


Fyenpttmt  aiaiuHbiJarit.  Ag.    Ibrl-gli 
a,  Ontilde  of  acalt  magDllled. 
t.  Vadv  iiir&Ea  of  Hme. 


Aent/pU  StdffKiiUI.  Ag, 
OsMda  of  Hile  DiHiilflad. 


The  inferior  tmdiUmet  (No.  6,  Tab.  p.  350),  which  lie  beiKfttb  the 

marl-sliite,  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  eoparating  the  niagne^an 
limestone  from  the  cosl,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durlinm.  In  some  iostancea, 
red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  a^KK'iated  with  these  beds. 
Tliey  h«e  been  cla-wi'd  with  the  magiiesian  limestone  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geographical  rang*, 
though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some  regions  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically  identical  with  thota 
of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they  probably  belong  to  that 
epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears,  from  the  researches  ai 
MM.  Murchison  and  de  Veriieuil  in  Russia,  and  of  Colonel  von  Guthier 
in  Siuiony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see 
p.  356). ' 

Dolomilic  conglomerate  of  Bristol. — Sear  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  in  otlier  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the  unconformable  beds  of 
t!io  Lower  New  Roil,  resting  i  rained  lately  upfin  the  Coal-measurM, 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  called  "  doloniitic,"  because  the  pebbles  o( 
older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite 
or  magnesian  limestone.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia,  for  tlie  im- 
bedded fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches  orer  the 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  irregnlari- 
ties  in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  being  principally  composed  at  erei; 
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spot  of  the  debris  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  immediately  rests.  At 
ODe  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal-shale,  in  another  of  mountain  lime- 
stone, recognizable  by  its  peculiar  shells  and  zoophites.  Fractured  bones, 
also,  and  teeth  of  saurians,  are  dispersed  through  some  parts  of  the 
breccia. 

These  saurians  (which  until  the  discovery  of  the  Archegosaurus 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fossil  reptiles)  are  all 
distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeply  in  the  jaw-bone, 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a  simple 
alveolar  parapet  In  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  near  Bristol,  the  re- 
mains of  species  of  two  genera  have  been  found,  called  ThecodontoMurus 
and  Pal(tosauru8  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Stutchbury  ;*  the  teeth  of  which 
are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely  serrated  edges  (figs.  459  and 
460). 

Tc«tb  of  SanrUns.    Dolomitlo  oonglomento;  BedUnd,  near  BrIstoL 
Fig.  4B0.  460. 


Tooth  of  Palao«auru9  flf  m  Tooth  of  ThsoocUnUosaur^u. 

platyodon^  nat  size.  flf     |R>  8  tlmee  magnlfled. 


Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  has  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  breccia  containing  these  fossils,  it  is  very  difiScult  to  de- 
termine to  what  precise  part  of  the  Poikilitic  series  they  belong.f  Some 
observers  suspect  them  to  be  triassic ;  but,  until  the  evidence  in  support 
of  that  view  is  more  conclusive,  we  may  continue  to  hold  the  opinion  of 
their  original  discoverers. 

In  Russia,  also,  Thecodont  saurians  of  several  genera  occur,  in  beds  of 
the  Permian  age ;  while  others,  named  Protorosaurus,  are  met  with  in 
the  Zechstein  of  Thuringia.  This  family  of  reptiles  is  allied  to  the  living 
monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleozoic  formation,  observes 
Pro£  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  development  of 
reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms ;  for,  if  they 
existed  at  the  present  day,  these  monitors  would  take  rank  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacertian  order.J 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,§  that  in  Russia 
the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and 
white  salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper  ore  ;  also 
magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

♦  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  349,  pi.  29,  figures  2  and  6. 

f  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

X  Owen,  Report  on  Reptiles,  British  Assoc.,  Eleventh  Meeting,  1841,  p.  197. 

g  Buesia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  1845 ;  and  Siluria,  ch.  xiL  1854. 
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Tfae  country  of  Mansfeld,  in  Thuring^a,  may  be  called  the  clnvc 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  FermiaB 

formation,  on  the  Continent  It  consists  there  principally  o^  first,  the 
Zectislein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English  series ;  and, 
secondly,  the  raarl-alate,  with  fish  of  species  identical  with  those  of  the 
bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlalone  is  richly  impregnated 
with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively  worked.  Magnedan  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among  the  superior  strata  <^  thii 
group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegeudes,  supposed  to  correapoDd  with 
the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone  above  luentioDed,  which  occu- 
pies a  umilar  place  in  England  between  the  marl-slate  and  coal.  Its 
local  name  of  "  Rotliliegendes,"  red-Iyer,  or  "  Roth-todlrliegendea,"  rtii- 
dead-Iyer,  was  given  by  the  workmen  in  the  Geruiau  miues  fivm  its  red 
color,  aud  because  the  copper  has  died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock, 
which  is  not  metalliferous.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate,  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and 
amygdaloid. 

Permian  Flora. — We  learn  from  the  recent  investigatjoa  o(  Colonel 
Toa  Gutbier,  thst  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  thaa  sixty 
^)edes  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which  have  not  yet 


Fl«.«l. 


been  found  elsewhere.     Two  or  thrti;  of  these,  as  Calamiles  g'lgas,  Sphe- 
nopteris  erosa,  and   S.  lobaia,  are   also   met  wilh   in   the  government  ot 
Perm  in  Russia.     Seven  others,  and  among  tlitm  Nturoplerh      ^^    ^^ 
Loehii,  PecoplerU  orhorencenx,  and  P.  similis,  with  several 
species  of  K-'alchia  (see  fig.  461),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  called     jStt^ 
LycopodiU»    by  some  authors,  are  common   to   the  coal-    ■jflir.'B 


Among  the  genera  also  eiimnerated  by  Colonel  Gutbier  are     Vt^ 
the  fniit  called  Cardiorarpon  (see  fig.  462),  AsUrophyUiUs,  Cardii>carpo« 
and  Annularia,  so  characteristic  of  tlie  carboniferous  period ;  PmnUn.^u- ' 
also  Lepidodendrmt,  which  is  common  to  the  I'ermian  of  '"''*   *  ''"^ 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abundant.     Noe'jgerathia 
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(see  fig.  463),  euppoaed  by  A.  Brong:tiisrt  to  be  allied  to  CyeoM,  is  fuother 

Silk  between  tbe  Permian  and  Carboiuferons  vegetatjon.     Conifene,  of 

the  Araucarian  division,  hUo  occur ;  but  these  are 

likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and  newer  rocks. 

The  plants  called   Sigillaria  and   Stigmaria,  so 

marked  a  Teature  in  the  carboaifeFOua  pttiod,  are 

as  jet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  rotblie- 
gendte,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Pennian  in  Saiony 
and  Bohemia,  are  the  silicified  trunks  of  tree-fenu 
called  generically  Psaromuf.  Their  bark  was 
anrrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air-roote,  which 
often  constituted  a  great  edition  to  the  original 
stem,  so  as  to  double  or  <]uadniple  its  diameter. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  in  r^rd  to  certain 
living  extra-tropical  arborescent  ferns,  particularly 
those  of  New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost  coal 
of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coal-meas- 
ures of  the  Stat*  of  Ohio  in  the  United  States,  but 
specifically  different  from  those  of  the  rotblie- 
gendes.  They  sena  to  connect  the  Permiiui  flora  ■""'"W'^'' "^^"^ 
with  the  more  modem  portion  of  the  preceding  or 

carboniferous  group.     Upon  tiie  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Permian 
[dants  approach  much  nearer  to  tlie  carboniferous  flora  than  to  the  tii- 
aisic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian  &una. 
*  MorchiioD'e  Buuia,  voL  ii.  pL  A,  fig.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXTV. 

IHE  COAL,  OR  CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Garboniferoiu  strata  in  the  ■out^weit  of  England — Superposition  of  Coal-measures 
to  Mountain  limestone— -Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland— Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Sections  in  South  Wales — ^Under- 
clays  with  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — Ferns,  Lepidodondra,  Ekjuisetaceo^ 
Calamites,  Asterophyllites,  Sigillariae,  Stigmaris&^Ooniferie — Stembcrgia — 
Trigonocarpon — Grade  of  Conifcras  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — Absence  ot 
Angiosperms — Coal,  how  formed — Erect  fossil  trees — Parkfield  Colliery — St 
Etienne  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  io  Nova  Scotia — 
Rain-prints — ^Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — ^Time  required  for  .be  accumula- 
tion of  the  Coal-measures — Brackish- water  and  marine  strata— Crustaceans  oi 
the  Coal — Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  whicb  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  "  The  Coal  ;**  because  it  contains  many 
beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified  with 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself,  even  in  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes  but  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of  England,  for  example,  the 
thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Phil- 
hps  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various  coal-seams,  20  or  30  in  number,  do 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  different 
parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two  very  distinct 
members ;  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater, 
terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ;  2dly,  that 
named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone,  of  purely 
marine  origin,  and  containing  corals,  shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  Southwestern  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists  are  : 

,    ^    .  (  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  nnd  grit,  with  occasional  seams 

1.  Coal-measures    |      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^  ^^  ig.OOO  feet  thick. 

A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conc^lomerate, 

2.  Millstone-grit     •{      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale;  usually 

devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 


1 


8.  Mountain    or 

limestone  °"*     (     ^^*^  ®^  ^^^^ '  ^^i*^^®^^  variable,  sometimes  900  feet 


rarli'o'^"f"r  "*      v  "^  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals;  de- 


The  millstone-grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal -sandstones 
of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in  which 
coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.    In  the  north  of  England  some  bands 
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of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oyBtere,  and  other  marine  shells,  occur  in  this 
grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even  a  few  seams  of  coal 
I  shall  treat,  therefore,  of  the  whole  group  as  consisting  of  two  divisions 
only,  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Mountain  Limestone.  The  latter  is 
found  in  the  southern  British  coal-fields,  at  the  hase  of  the  system,  or 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  as  we 
proceed  northwards  to  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  it  begins  to  alter- 
nate with  true  coal-measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  series 
of  strata  about  1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds 
the  great  mass  of  genuine  mountain  limestone.^  Farther  north,  in  the 
Fifeshire  coal-field  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  from 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  contain- 
ing coal. 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  often  upwards  of  1000 
feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  these  slates  is  a  Yel- 
ow  Sandh^ne,  also  considered  as  carboniferous  from  its  marine  fossils, 
although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devonian.  A  similar  sandstone  of 
much  less  thickness  occurs  in  tlie  same  position  in  Gloucestershire  and 
South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  map  of 
Ireland,  constructed  by  Mr.  Grifi^ths : 

Tbloknoflfl  in  feet 

1.  Coal-measures,  Upper  and  Lower       ....    looo  to  2200 

2.  Millatone-grit    -        *-        -         -  -        -        -       850  to  1800 

8.  Mountain  limestone,    Upper,  Middle  (or  Calp),  and 

Lower KOO  to  6400 

4.  Carboniferous  slate 700  to  1200 

6.  Yellow  sandstone   (of  Mayo,  <&c.)   with   shales  and 

limestone 400  to  2000 

COAL-MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself  appearing  to  have 
been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  but  perhaps 
intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers  were 
bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand.  The  same 
area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as  we  see  in  the  deltas 
of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are  liable  to  be  submerged  be- 
neath fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground  sink  vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total  thick- 
ness of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  that  there 
are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.     One  of  these  is  500  feet  thick, 

*  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Phillips,  GeoL  of  Yorsh. 
part  2. 
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and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of  2125  feet  They 
are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet 
The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number,  are  generally  from  1  to  5 
feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or  three  layers  of  clay  interposed, 
attaining  9  feet.*  At  other  points  in  the  same  coal-field  the  shales  pre- 
dominate over  the  sandstones.  The  horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of 
coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of  others,  but  they  all  present  one  charac- 
teristic feature,  in  having,  each  of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay* 
These  underclays,  coextensive  with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arena- 
ceous shale,  sometimes  called  fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks 
which  stand  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  fix)m  6  inches 
to  more  than  10  feet ;  and  Mr.  Logan  fii'st  announced  to  the  scientific 
world  in  1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal 
met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  fioor  on  which 
the  coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  arc  characterized  by  inclosing  a 
peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigniaria,  to  the  exclusion  ot 
other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the  overlying  shales  or 
"  roof"  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound  without  any  Sti^- 
marice,  and  are  flattened  and.  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of  the 
underclay  very  often  retain  their  natural  fonns,  branching  freely,  and 
sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like  rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves, 
through  the  mud  in  all  directions.  Several  species  of  St'tgmaria  had  long 
been  known  to  botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  position 
under  each  seam  of  coal  wjia  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as 
the  roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  wits  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhajw  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  tluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  enveloped 
in  the  same  mud. 

CARBOXIFEROUS    FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  understand  the 
true  nature  of  Siigmaria  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is  now  known  of 
this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by  their  decay  to  pro- 
duce coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
whole  carboniferous  flora,  an  assemblage  of  fossil  plants  with  which  we 
are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other  which  flourished  antecedently 
to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also  be  remaiked  that  Goppert  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  remains  of  every  family  of  plants  scattered  through  the 
coal-measures  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  geological  interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

Ferns, — The  number  of  species  of  carboniferous  plants  hitherto  de- 
scribed amounts,  accoiding  lu  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  about  500.    These 

•  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Survey,  vol  L  p.  195. 
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may  perhaps  be  a  fragment  only  of  llm  ciilire  flora,  bnt  they  are  eDougfa 
to  »how  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then  extremely  different 
tnim  that  now  prevailiDg.  We  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the 
■iniiUrity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now  lifiDg,  and  the  dissimilarity 


of  almost  all  tlie  other  fossils  exc«pt  the  co- 
niferfe.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the  case  of 
PeeopUrit  for  example  (fig.  404),  it  ia  not 
always  easy  to  decide  wliether  they  should 
be  referred  lo  different  genera  from  those 
established  for  the  cla^tsification  of  living 
Fpeciea  ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  conifene,  it  is  often  dilUcult  to 
guess  the  family,  or  even  the  cla'w,  to  which 
they  belong.  The  ferns  of  the  rairlioniferous 
period  are  generally  without  organs  of  friic- 
tificjition,  but  in  some  specimens  these  are 
well  preserved.  In  the  general  absence  of 
such  characters,  they  have  been  divided  into      „    ,    ,  _,      ,  ,,  ,, 

1-  .-         ■  L    ;    1  ■  a     L     ..      1  1  ■  CavtopterUprlmiita,-UBi\iij. 

genera  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  branclimg 

of  the  fronds,  and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  disposed. 
The  larger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  ordinary  Eu- 
ropean ferns,  but  some  were  deddedly  arboieecent,  especially  the  group 
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called  Caulopttria,  by  Lindley,  and  the  Pianniiu  of  the  upper  or  newcet 
coal  meafiurea,  before  alluded  to  (p.  3s7). 

All  the  reMut  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {Polypodiaeete),  and  to  a 
email  number  only  of  genera  ia  that  tribe,  in  which  the  sur&oe  of  the 
trunk  ia  marked  with  scars,  or  dcatric^a,  letl  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds. 
These  scara  resemble  those  of  Caalojilerin  (see  fig,  460).  So  less  than 
260  ferns  have  already  been  oblaiued  from  the  coal-strata ;  and,  even  il 
we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of  varieties  which  have  been  oiis- 
taken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructification,  for  apeciea,  still  the  result  is 
singular,  because  the  whole  of  £urop«  affords  at  present  no  more  than  60 
13  species. 


Living  iTK-lbtDi  otiWrtt 

F1H.4M.    Tref-fcmft 

Fig.  ASi.    Cuatlifa  gUiiu-a. 
Fig.  4m.    iTH-fern  ttoai  Bt 

Lepidodendnm. — About  40  upecies  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus.  They  consist  of  cylindrical  stems  or  trunks, 
covered  with  leaf-scars.  In  their  mode  of  branching,  they  are  always  di- 
chotomous  (see  fig.  471).  They  are  considered  by  Bronguiart  and  Hooker 
to  belong  to  the  Lyropodiacea,  plants  of  this  family  bearing  cones,  wiili 
similar  sjwrangia  and  spores  (fig.  4"4).  Moat  of  them  grew  to  the  size 
of  large  trees.  The  figures  470—472  represent  a  fossil  Lepldodtitdron,  49 
feet  long,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same 
shale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  tlie  rhomboidal  scars  "which  cover  them,  a 
still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which  there  are  about 
200  species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where  one  species  is  some- 
times met  with  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet.  They  usually  creep  oa  the 
gi'ouDd,  but  some  stand  erect,  &s  the  L.  dentum,  from  New  Zealand 
(fig.  473). 
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In  the  cBTboniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  man;  other  coal 
fields,  elongated  oyliudrical  bodies,  called  foesil  cones,  named  Ltjpidwlro- 
but  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongoiart,  are  met  with.  (See  fig.  474.)  They 
<rfl«n  form  the  nudeus  of  concretionary  balls  of  clay-ironstone,  and  are 


*Tm 


n  (hfpwInR  the  lirgo  jpijiingit  In  Ihelr  nitLnl  pwlUon,  and  mch 
tatl*.  lilgblj  mignlDed.  (nooker.  litm.  QeoL  iantj,  toL  iL  |wt 


well  pre«ervef],  exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a  graat  quantity 
of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart  is 
itow  generally  adopted,  that  the  Lepidoitrobut  is  the  fruit  of  Ltpidodtn- 
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inm ;  indeed,  it  u  not  nnoommon  in  Coalbnx^  Dale,  ud  daewhen^  to 
find  these  MtrMli  or  fralla  tenninaring  the  tip  of  a  branch  of  k  well  char 
Mtmied  LepicUidnidnK. 

Xgumtaeta. — ^To  thia  fiunily  belong  two  &nil  specwa  ot  the  Coal* 
ooe  called  Sguuehnu  M^ktrftbitli/bniw  by  Brongnimrt,  and  fbnnd  also  in 
HoTc  Sootia,  which  haa  iheatlia,  regularly  toothed,  ribbed,  and  overiap- 
innglike  tbaae  on  the  young  ftrtile  riems  of  Squitehim  flunalile.  It 
WM  much  larger  than  any  living  "Honetail."  Th^  JSqumtum  ^^aitleitm, 
discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Boapland  in  South  America,  attuned  a 
height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in  diameter;  hot  more 
recently  Gardner  has  met  with  one  in  Brazil  Ifi  feet  hi^,  and  U^en 
givee  the  height  otA  Bogolfiue  in  Chili  as  IG  to  20  feet 

Oalamilmn  Tbo  Ibsail  plants,  so  called,  -irere  originaOy  olwawd  by 
most  botamstt  as  ciyptogamous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  Bqtiitita  ; 
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for,  like  the  common  "  horeet«il,"  they  usually  exhibit 
^  *"'  little  more  than  hollow  jointed  stems,  furrowed  ex- 

ternally.    (See  iiga.  475,  476,  477.) 

Mr.  Salter  stated  to  me,  many  years  ago,  bis  con- 
viction that  the  calsmite,  as  frequently  represented 
by  paleontologists,  was  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
that  tbe  conical  part  given  as  the  top  of  the  stem  was 
iu  truth  the  root.  Tbis  point  Mr.  Dawson  and  I  had 
opportunities  of  testing  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  we  saw 
many  erect  catamites,  having  their  radical  termination 
as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  477).  The  scars,  irom 
which  whorls  of  vessels  have  proceeded,  are  observed 
at  the  upper,  not  the  lower  end  of  each  joint  or  inter- 
node.*  The  specimen,  fig.  475,  therefore,  is  no  doubt 
■  the  lower  end  of  the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
versed ita  position  as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley 
and  Mutton. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  following  np  the  discoveries  of  Oermar  and 

Corda,  has  shown  in  his  "  Genres  deVeg^tauxFoe^les,"  1840,  that  many 

•  8m  Dawson,  OeoL  Quart,  Jounisl,  lSfi4,  vol  z.  p.  SB. 
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iUe  cBDDOt  belong  to  the  Equiieta,  nor  probablj'  to  any  tribe  of 
ess  plants.  He  conceives  that  the;  are  more  nearly  alUed  to  the 
wpennous  Dycotyledoos.  Tbey  poeseesed  a  centra!  pith,  snrTound- 
n  ligneous  cylmder,  which  was  divided  by  regular  medullary  rays, 
rlinder  was  surrounded  in  turn  by  a  thick  bark.  Of  fowil  alems 
this  structure  Bronguiart  formed  his  genus  Calamodendron,  which 
is  many  species  referred  by  Cotta,  Petzholdt,  and  Unger,  to  the 
Calamitta,  The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  exter- 
Lts  pith  being  ailiculated  and  marked  with  deep  external  rer^cal 
igreeing,  iu  short,  with  what  geolo^sts  commonly  call  a  OalamiCe. 
he  appearance  of  Brongniart'a  essay,  Mr.  K  W.  BlDDey  has  made 
Important  discoveries  on  the  same  subject;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawea 
iblisbed  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  Lond.  1851,  vol.  vii.  p.  196)  a 
more  complete  account  of  this  sin- 
*  gular  fossil.   Their  views  have  been 

confirmed  by  Frof.  Williamson  of 
Manchester,  who  ha|  communicated 
to  me  a  specimen,  figured  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig,  478),  in  which 
we  see  an  internal  pith  answering 
in  character  to  the  Calamodendron, 
and  yet  having  outside  of  it  another 
I  jointed  cylinder  vertically  grooved 
'  on  its  outer  surface,  so  that  in  the 
ame  stem  we  have  one  calamite 
enveloping  another.  Yet  that  they 
both  formed  pnrt  of  the  same  plant, 
is  proved  by  the  following  circum- 
stances ; — IsL  Near  each  articula- 
tion of  the  pith,  radiating  spokes 
Q  seen  to  proceed  and  penetrate 
a  ligneous  zone.  One  complete 
miuii«&dbr>™f.  w.a-vs'iiHimwn.  ,,^.llor[  ^[.  pireig  ^f  [ii^g^  ^adii  is 
ID  the  annexed  figure  uear  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavity,  whilst 
r  and  superior  whorl  is  incompleic;  several  radii,  corresponding 
first,  remaining,  wliile  the  rest  have  been  broken  away,  tlieir  place 
shown  by  scars  which  they  have  left,  2dly..In  addition  to  these 
,  called  niedullaiy  by  Prof.  'Williamsou,  there  are  seen  in  other 
,ens  a  set  of  true  or  ordinan'  medullary  rays.  3dly.  The  woody 
leoetraled  both  by  the  spoke-!ike  vessels  beforementioned  and  by 
edullaty  rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  brown  carbonaceous  matter, 
■ing  merely  a  tendency  to  break  in  longitudinal  slips,  but  in  some 
lens  its  fibrous  tissue  is  retained,  and  resembles  that  of  Dadoxylon. 
Out^de  of  this  zone  again  is  another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have 
)rig^nally  a  thick  cellular  bark,  nearly  ei|ual  to  one-third  of  the 
stem  in  diameter,  grooved  and  jointed  externally  like  the  pith. 
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Id  coDclusioD,  I  mav  rem&rt,  that  these  discoveries  make  it  more  and 
luoiv  doubtful  to  what  tamily  the  greater  number  of  Calamity  should  be 
njferred.  Their  internal  organization,  sava  ProC  Williamson,  was  veiy 
iieouli.ir ;  for,  while  tliev  exhibit  remarkable  affinitiea  with  gymno- 
MpermoUH  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of  their  tissues  diffeca  widely  from 
that  of  all  known  forms  of  gymnospenns. 

Ailen^hyllitee. — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  auDexed  figure, 
it  supposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Qtltanodendron, 
and  he  infers  from  its  pith  nod  medullary  rays  that  it  was  dicotyledonODs. 
It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its  tiasuo,  to  the  gym- 
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nc^na,  and  to  Sigillana.  But  under  the  head  of  Askrophyllilet  many 
vegetable  fragments  have  Wen  grouped  which  probably  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera.  They  have,  in  short,  no  cbaracler  in  common,  except  that 
of  possessing  narrow,  vcrticillate,  one-ribl>ed  loaves.  Dr.  Newberrv,  of 
Ohio,  has  discovcre<l  in  the  coal  of  that  countrj'  fossil  stems  which  in 
their  upper  part  bear  wedge-shaped  leaves  corresponding  to  Spheno- 
phyltum,  while  below  the  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would 
have  lieen  called  AaleropkyUUn  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infera 
that  SphenophyUum  was  an  aquatic  plant,  the  s«i>erior  and  floating 
leaves  of  which  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while 
the  inferior  or  submersed  leaves  were  linear  'and  one-ribbed.  "  This 
supposition,"  he  adds,  "  is  further  strengthened  by  tlie  extreme  length 
and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  a]ipareiilly  herbaceous  plant,  which 
would  «eom  to  have  required  tlio  support  of  a  denser  medium  than  air."* 
SigilhiTta. — A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous  period 
belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are  known. 
The  structure,  bolh  internal  and  enlernal,  was  very  peculiar,  and,  with 
reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They  were  formerly  refer- 
red, by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they  resemble  in  the  scala- 
texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  form  of  the 
*  Annali  of  Science,  QlevelaDd,  Ohio,  1853,  p.  ST. 
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oicstrioea  left  by  the  base  of  the  lenf-etalks  which  have  (Mea  off  (see 
Sg.  4B0).     But  with  tlieee  points  of  analogy  to  crypt<^aniia,  they  com- 
Fi^  tea  bine  an  interna]  oi^nizntion  much  resembling 

that  of  Syt-ads,  and  some  of  them  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  hnd  long  linear  leaves,  quite 
unlike  those  of  ferns.  They  grow  to  a  great 
height,  from  30  to  60,  or  even  70  teet,  with 
regular  cylindrical  stems,  and  without  branch- 
es, although  some  Bpeciee  were  dichotomoua 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  trunks,  from  1  ■ 
to  6  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to  have  decayea 
more  rapidly  in  the  interior  tijan  externally, 
80  that  they  became  hollow  when  standing ; 
and  when  thrown  prostrate  on  the  mud,  they 
were  squeezed  down  and  flattened.  Hence 
we  find  the  bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides  (now 
converted  into  bright  shining  coal)  to  cowd- 
tuU  two  horizontal  lajeta,  one  upon  the  other, 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thickness.  These  same  trunks,  wlien  they  are 
placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  retain  their 
original  rounded  form,  and  ere  uncompressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having 
been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  afibnls  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  iodines  U>  the  belief  that  the  Siffillaries  may  have 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flowerlees 
plants  now  living.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their  vessels  agreee  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  ferns. 

Sligmaria. — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant  It  is  now 
ascertaiued  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria.  The  connection  of  the  roots  with 
the  slera,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by  Brongniart,  was 
first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  by  Mr, 
Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even  more  distinctly,  by  Mr. 
Kchud  Brown,  in  bis  description  of  the  Stigmarim  occurring  in  the 

,  Flg.»8L 


*  Tbe  trunk  in  this  coae  ie  referred  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Ltpidodendrcm,  bnt  his 
m  to  show  the  ububI  markioga  assumed  bj  Sigillaria  near  ita 
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undcrclAvs  of  the  coal-fi«ams  of  tb*  thnd  of  Cape  Breton,  ia  Hon 
Scotia. 

In  a  specItneD  of  one  of  theae,  reprewDted  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
481),  the  spread  of  llie  roots  wad  16  fe«L,aud  aome  of  them  sect  out  root- 
Iet3,  in  ail  liirei^tiona,  into  the  surrouriiliiig  cisv. 

Id  the  aea-uliffa  of  the  South  Jogjfius  io  Nova  Scotia  1  examined  eer- 
eral  erect  Sigillaria,  in  companj  witii  Mr.  Llawson,  and  we  found  that 
from  the  lower  eitremitie^  of  the  trunk  tbcv  ^nt  out  Sliffmaricg  as  roots. 
All  the  stools  of  the  foa^l  trees  dug  out  by  us  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
these  Bgwn  bifurcated,  tbrming  eight  rootA,  which  weie  also  dichotomoun 
Srbeu  traceable  far  enough. 

The  nuDoer  of  attacbmeut  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles  that  of  a 
ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  concaTe,  and  fitting 
m  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  482  and  483).     Rows  of  the«e  tuberdea  are 
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arranged  spirally  round  each  ri>ot,  which  ha.«  nlwava  a  medullary  cavity 
and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that  of  Siinllaria,  the  structure  of 
the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalariform. 

Coniferce. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  lo  five  geu- 
era ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were  allied 
to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our  common 
European  firs.  Some  of  tlieir  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in  height.  Many, 
if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  diflered  from  living  Cmiifera'ya  having 
large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  dyuioiist rated  the  fossil  of  the 
coal-measures  called  Sternbtrgia  to  be  the  pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather 
the  caM  of  cavities  fonned  by  the  sinking  or  partial  aWrption  of  the 
original  minlullary  axis  (see  figs.  484  and  485).  This  peculiar  type  of 
pith  Li  observed  in  lining  plants  of  verj'  ditferent  fiimilic:!),  such  as  the  com- 
mon Walnut  and  the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  re- 
duced as  simply  (o  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  acroet 
which  transverae  plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the 
cylindrical  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  last  have  been 
filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before 
leir  true  nature  was  known,  the  provisional  name  of  Slernberffia  (rf,  d, 
484)  was  given. 
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In  tbe  above  Bpecimen  ihe  structure  or  the  wood  (6,  Sgs.  484  and 
485)  ia  coniferous,  and  the  foedl  U  referable  to  Endlicher's  fossil  genua 
Dadoxglon. 

The  &ml  named  Trigouocarpon  (figs.  486  and  487),  formerly  supposed 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr.  Hooher,  be  referred 
like  the  Stembergia,  to  tlie  Caniferx.  Its  geological  importance  is  great, 
for  BO  abundaat  is  it  in  lie  Coal  Measures,  that  iu  certain  localities  the 
fruit  of  some  species  may  be  procured  by  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any 
Dart  of  the  formation  where  they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclays  and 
•  Mancherter  FhQcKi.  Hem.  vol  iz.  leSl. 
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limestone.  The  sandstone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself  all  contait 
them.  Mr.  Binney  has  at  length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Lanca- 
shire several  specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  we  learn  that  the  THgonocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  section 
of  existing  coniferous  plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not 
cones.  It  resembled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Sali^uria^ 
one  of  the  Yew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil  specimens 
there  is  evidence  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a  large  internal 
cavity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  probably  once 
occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The  general  form  of 
the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather  larger  than  a  hazle- 
nut.  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and  cellular,  and  was  no 
doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  487).  It  alone  is  produced  beyond  the  seed, 
and  forms  the  beak.  The  second  cx)at  was  thinner,  but  hard,  and  nuirked 
by  three  ridges.  This  coat,  being  all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fossil 
state,  has  suggested  the  name  of  Trigonocarpon,  Within  this  were  the 
third  and  fourth  coats,  both  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranea,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 

Chade  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora, — On  the  whole,  these  fruits,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  "  a  highly  developed  type,  exhibiting  exten- 
sive modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  purpose  of  their  adaptation 
to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications  are  as  great,  and  the  adapta- 
tion as  special,  as  any  to  be  found  amongst  analogous  fruits  in  the  ex- 
isting vegetable  world."*  Professor  Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  Stem- 
hergia,  has  likewise  remarked  that  its  structure  was  complex,  and  that 
**  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  carboniferous  all  the  now-existing  forms  of 
vegetable  tissue  appear  to  have  been  created."  These  observations  de- 
serve notice,  because  a  question  has  arisen — whetlier  the  Coniftrce  hold 
a  high  or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants, — a  point  bearing 
directly  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development.  By  some  botanists 
all  the  Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in  grade 
to  the  x\ngio8perms.  Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the  Gymno- 
sperms  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  character  of  the 
dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus  Coniferse  have  flowers,  and  are 
propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through  the  mutual  action  of 
the  stamens  and  ovules ;  they  have  distinct  embryos,  and  germinate  in  a 
definite  manner.  The  seed-vessel  (or  ovary)  is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also 
the  CBSQ  in  some  genera  of  angiosperras,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open 
before  or  after  impregnation,  so  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  constituting  a  fundamental  difference  in  structural  development.  The 
ConiferaB  are  exogenous,  and  have  the  same  distinctions  of  pith,  wood, 
bark,  and  medullary  rays  as  have  the  angiospennous  trees.  Whether 
the  woody  fibre  with  disks  characteristic  of  Coniferae  be  a  more  or  a 
less  complex  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels,  is  a  controverted  point  As 
iie  spiral  vessels  occur  in  the.  young  shoots,  and  are  lost  in  the  mature 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol  vil  March,  1864^  p.  SB. 
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grrowth  of  some  plants,  and  as  they  appear  in  many  acrogens,  they  do 
not  seem  to  mark  a  high  development  In  fine,  there  is  much  ambi- 
guity in  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  be  called  high  or  low  in 
vegetable  structure,  and  physiologists  entertain  very  different  abstract 
ideas  as  to  the  perfection  of  certain  organs  and  their  relative  func- 
tional importance,  even  where  the  function  is  clearly  ascertained.  It  is 
enough  for  the  geologist  to  know,  that  fossil  Coni ferae  abound  in  the 
oldest  rocks  yielding  a  considerable  number  of  vegetable  remains,  and 
that  plants  of  this  order  lay  claim,  if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so 
high  a  place  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  char- 
acterizing the  carboniferous  flora  as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed 
pUnts. 

Although  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  us  to  gen- 
eralize respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet  we  may 
aflSrm  that  so  &r  as  it  is  known  it  differed  widely  from  any  flora  now 
existing.  The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledons  and  of  Dicotyle- 
donous Angiosperms  seems  clear,  and  the  abundance  of  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
pods  may  justify  Adolphe  6rongniart  in  calling  the  primary  periods  the 
age  of  Acrogens.*  ("  Le  r^gne  des  Acrogens.")  As  to  the  Sigillariae 
and  Calamites,  they  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  all  tribes  of  now- 
existing  plants.  That  the  abundance  of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, is  admitted  by  all  botanists ;  but  no  safe  conclusion,  says  Hooker, 
can  be  drawn  from  the  Coniferse  alone,  as  they  are  found  in  hot  and 
dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in  hot  and  moist  and  in  cold  and 
moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand  the  Coniferae  attain  their  maximum  in 
numbers,  constituting  -g^d  part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas 
in  a  wide  district  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form 
•j-^^^th  of  the  phenogamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of 
ferns  flourish  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with 
many  lycopodiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any  other  now  existing  on 
the  globe. 

Angiosperms. — Some    of    the    grass-like   leaves  Fig.  488. 

termed  PoaciteSj  having  fine  longitudinal  stria,  are 
conjectured  to  belong  to  Monocotyledons ;  but  the 
determination  is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  may  be 
the  leaves  of  Lepidodendra,  others  the  stems  of 
Ferns.  The  curious  plants  called  ArUholithe^  by 
Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be  flower- 
epikes,  having  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals 
(see  fig.  488).  But  Dr.  Hooker  suggests  that  these 
may  be  rather  tufts  of  scarcely  opened  buds  with  the 
young  leaves  just  bursting.  He  suggests  that  they 
may  be  coniferous,  although  he  cannot  connect  them 

..1  I  p      M  T  AnikdWiM,    FelliDg 

Wltn  any  known  tOSSll  COniter.  Colliery,  Newcastle. 

*  For  terminology  of  cUseificatioD  of  plants,  see  above,  note,  p.  265. 
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Coal^  how  formed — Erect  trees, — ^I  shall  now  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and  how 
they  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coal.  Professor  GOppert,  after 
examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany,  has 
detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  fiunily  hitherto 
known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  Many  seams,  he  remarks,  are  rich 
in  Sigillarice,  Lepidodendra,  and  Stiffmarice,  the  latter  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  In  some  places,  almost 
all  the  plants  were  calamities,  in  others  ferns.*  ^  Some  of  the  plants  of 
our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  **  grew  on  the  identical  banks  of  sand,  silt, 
and  mud,  which,  being  now  indurated  to  stone  and  shale,  form  the  strata 
that  accompany  the  coal ;  whilst  other  portions  of  these  plants  have 
been  drifted  to  various  distances  from  the  swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests 
that  gave  them  birth,  particularly  those  that  are  dispersed  through  the 
sandstones,  or  mixed  with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds.''  ^*  At  Balgray,  three 
miles  north  of  Glasgow,"  says  the  same  author,  **  I  saw  in  the  year  1824, 
as  there  still  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stumps  of  sev- 
eral stems  of  large  trees,  standing  close  togefiier  in  their  native  place,  in 
a  quarry  of  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation."! 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered  in 
the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton  rail- 
way. They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of 
the  bed,  which  dips  about  15^  to  the  south.  The  distance  between  the 
first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots  of  all  weie  im- 
bedded in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  ^lane  with  the  roots 
is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has  been  ascertained 
to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards. 
Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath  the  coal  seam,  so  large 
a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrohus  variabilis  was  discovered  inclosed  in  nod- 
ules of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel  was  collected  from  the  small 
openings  around  the  base  of  the  trees  (see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  363). 
The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  va- 
rying from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  but  it 
crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of 
the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7  J  feet  at  the  top,  its 
height  being  1 1  feet  All  the  trees  have  large  spreading  roots,  solid 
and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet,  and  presumed  to  extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Ilawkshaw,  who  has 
described  these  fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow  when 
submerged,  they  may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood  through- 
out f*  for  solid  dicotyledonous  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical  forests, 
as  in  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  by 
him  to  be  destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an 
outer  shell,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  bark.     This  decay,  he  says,  goes  on 

♦  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  Mem.,  p.  17. 
f  Anniv.  Addreaa  to  Geol.  Soc,  1840. 
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most  rapidly  in  low  and  flat  tracks,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  large  palms,  below 
which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly.  Such  tracts, 
from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged,  and  their  dense  vege- 
tation might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coal.* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  SigillarioB  were  seen, 
in  1838, piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales;  one  of  them 
was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  they  were 
all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coal.  "  They  appear," 
says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  "  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a  subterranean 
forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata  were  formed.'*! 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora,  a 
great  number  of  Sigillarice  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  re- 
tained the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of 
them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  60  yards 
square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been  converted 
into  coal.  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  imbedded  in  shale ; 
and  the  trunk,  ader  maintaining  a  perpendicular  course  and  circular  form 
for  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  was  then  bent  over  so  as  to  become  hor- 
izontal. Here  it  was  distended  laterally,  and  flattened  so  as  to  be  only 
one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  comparatively  distinctj  Such  vertical 
stems  are  familiar  to  our  miners,  under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of 
them,  72  feet  in  length,  was  discovered,  in  1829,  near  Gosforth,  about 
five  miles  from  Newcastle,  in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated. 
The  exterior  of  the  trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating 
the  points  at  which  branches  had  shot  off".  The  wood  of  the  interior 
had  been  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  its  structure  was  beau- 
tifrilly  shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent 
(See  p.  40.) 

These  "  coal-pipes"  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  almost  every 
year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are  the  cause 
of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of  solid  sand- 
stone, and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base,  and  being  with- 
out branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards,  and  receives  no 
support  frx>m  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has  replaced  the  bark. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  external  layer  is  overcome,  the 
heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  direction  from 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence  coal  has. been  extracted,  wounding  or  kill- 
ing the  workman  who  stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many 
thousands  of  these  trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in' obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand 
erect,  obeying,  after  mjnriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to 
immolate  their  human  victims. 

*  HAwkshaw,  Geol  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  vl  pp.  178,  177,  pL  17. 
f  Oeol  Report  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  p.  148. 
X  Lindley  and  Button,  Fobs.  Flo.  part  6,  p.  160. 
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Oroond-plan  of  a  fossil  forest,  Psrkfleld  Colliery,  near 
Wolyerhampton,  showing  tbo  position  of  78  ireee  in 
a  qoarter  of  an  acre.* 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from  each 
seam  of  coal,  and  to  ex- 
pose to  the  day  the  soils 
on  which  ancient  forests 
grew,  the  evidence  of 
their  former  growth 
would  be  obvious.  Thus 
in  South  Staffordshire  a 
seam  of  coal  was  laid 
bare  in  the  year  1844,  in 
what  is  called  an  open 
work  at  Parkfield  Col- 
liery, near  Wolverhamp- 
ton. In  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  the  stumps  of  no  less 
than  73  trees  with  their 
roots  attached  appeared, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  489),  some  of  them  more  than  8  feet 
in  circumference.  The  trunks  broken  off  close  to  the  root,  were  lying 
prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other.  One  of  them  meas- 
ured 15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less.  They  were  invariably 
flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  converted  into  coaL 
Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of  coal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested 
on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting 
on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal.  Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest 
with  large  stumps  of  Lepidodendra^  Calami tes,  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.Alex.  Brongniartf  of  the  coal-mine 
of  Treuil,  at  St  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  distinct  horizontal  strata 
of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  vertical  trunks  of  monocotyledonous 
vegetables,  resembling  bamboos  or  large  Equiseta  (fig.  490).  Since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  stone,  there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement, 
which  ha&  broken  the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of 
them  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the  monu- 
ments of  a  submerged  forest  I  formerly  objected  to  this  conclusion, 
suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have  been  found  at 
one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly  through  the  mass. 
I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots  were  attached  should 
have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  which  the  trunks  are  inclosed. 
Having,  however,  seen  calami tes  near  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at 
various  heights  in  sandstone  and  in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have  now 
little  doubt  that  M.  Brongniart's  view  was  correct  These  plants  seem 
to  have  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  tirae% 

*  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Ick.     Proceed.  OeoL  Soc,  voL  iv.  p.  28*7. 
f  AnnaleB  des  Mines,  1821. 
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tad  raised  by  new  accessions  of  seUimenC,  as  may  happen  in  swampa 
near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  in  its  delta.  Trees  which  delight  in 
marshy  grounds  are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at 
their  base ;  and  other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  Irom  new  soils, 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  morass. 
In  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen,  I  have  seen 
sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stumps  of  trees 
with  their  roots  in  silu  appeared  at  many  different  heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above-mentioned,  the 
fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  490  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  proofe  of  other 
foreeta  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Stutgi.— la  1830,  a  slantiug  trunk  was  exposed  in  Craigleith  quarry, 
r  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of 


Tie.m. 


which  exceeded  60  feet  Its  diam- 
eter at  the  top  waa  about  ^  inches, 
and  near  the  base  it  measured  5 
feet  in  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its 
lesser  width.  The  bark  waa  con- 
verted into  a  thin  coating  of  the 
purest  and  finest  coal,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  in  color  with  the 
white  quartzose  sandstone  in  which 
it  lay.  The  annexed  figure  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  this  tree,  about 
15  feet  long,  which  I  saw  exposed 


•  Priociplea  o[  QeoL  9th  ed.  p.  2SS. 
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in  1830,  when  all  the  strata  fasd  been  remoTeil  from  one  side-  Tlie 
Iwdi  which  remained  were  so  nnattered  and  uudisturbed  at  the  point  of 
junction,  as  clearly  to  show  that  they  bad  been  tranquilly  deposited 
lonnd  the  tree,  and  that  the  tree  had  not  subsequently  pierced  throng 
them,  while  they  were  yet  in  a  soft  state.  They  were  composed  cfai^y 
of  BiliceouB  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  while ;  and 
divided  into  laminn  bo  thin,  that  from  aiz  to  fourteen 
4  of  them  might  be  reckoned  in  the  tfaickuees  of  an 
I  inch.  Some  of  these  thin  layers  were  dart,  and 
g  contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 
.  teisected  beds  were  calcareous.  The  tree  oonld  not 
a  have  been  hollow  when  imbedded,  for  the  interior 
rf  still  preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  perfect  state, 
the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most  part,  calca- 
reous.* It  is  also  dear,  that  the  lapidifying  matter 
was  not  introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through 
3  which  the  fossil  passes,  as  most  of  these  were  not 
^  calcareous.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Mifsiaupju 
and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 
trees  float  annually  down  the  stream,  some  dnk 
with  their  roots  downwards,  and  become  fixed  in  the 
mud.  Thus  placed,  they  have  been  compared  to  a 
lance  in  rest,  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through  the 
bowH  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they 
render  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Hi)|^ 
Miller  mentions  four  other  huge  trunks  exposed  in 
quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay  diagonally  across 
tlie  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  with  their  lower 
orheavier  portions  down  wards,  the  roots  of  all,  save  one, 
rubbed  oft'  by  attrition.  One  of  these  was  60  and  an- 
other 70  feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  0  feet  in  diameter. 
The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  treea, 
when  constantly  submerged,  can  resist  decomposition, 
is  very  great ;  as  we  might  suppose  from  the  durability 
ofwood.in  artificial  piles,  permanently  covered  by  water. 
Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  iiot  imply  a  rapid  accnmu- 
i  /  ^         lationofbedaofsand.althoughthecbannelofariveror 

f       ~i/,  part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

Nova  Scotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the 
world  of  a  succession  of  fossil  forests  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  laid  open  to  view  in  a  natural  section,  is  that 
seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs,  called  the  South  Joggins,  bor- 
dering the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.f 

nAgurea  of  texture,  WitbaiQ,  Fo»s.  Veget,  pi.  3. 
tfeU'aTrBvelsinN.AmcricagVQl.  iLp,  179  ;  and  DswHia,  OeoL  JoDm.I4a87. 
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In  the  annexed  section  (fig.  492),  which  I  examined  in  July,  1842, 
the  beds  from  c  to  t  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their  average 
inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24^  S.  S.  W.  The  vertical  height  of  the 
cliffs  is  from  150  to  200  feet;  and  between  d  and  ^,  in  which  space  I 
obsenred  seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  position,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  I  counted  nineteen 
seams  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feet  At  low  tide 
a  fine  horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the 
beach.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between  d  and  p,  is  about 
2500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  large  SigillaricB^  occurring 
at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Logan,  who  after- 
wards made  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  same  line  of  cliflTs,  found  erect 
trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending  through  a  vertical  thickness  of  4515 
feet  of  strata ;  and  he  estimated  the  total  thickness  of  the  carboniferous 
formation,  with  and  without  coal,  at  no  less  than  14,570  feet,  everjrwhere 
devoid  of  marine  organic  remains.*  The  usual  height  of  the  buried 
trees  seen  by  me  was  from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet 
high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In 
no  instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  how- 
ever thin ;  and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coal 
Some  few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale ;  none  of  them,  except 
calamites,  in  sandstone.  The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general 
to  have  grown  on  beds  of  coal.     In  the  underclays  Stigmaria  abounds. 

In  1852  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  author  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
one  portion  of  the  strata,  1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most 
frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bearing  soils  at  sixty-eight  different 
levels.  Like  the  seams  of  coal  which  often  cover  them,  these  root-beds 
or  old  soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible  masses  in  the  whole  cliff, 
the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  weather.  Originally  the  re- 
verse was  doubtless  true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of  the  Mississippi  those 
clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the  deciduous  cypress  and  other 
swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  are  seen  to  withstand  far  more  effec- 
tually the  undermining  power  of  the  river,  or  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of 
the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  sand  or  layers  of  mud  not  supporting 
tre<^. 

This  fact  may  explain  why  seams  of  coal  have  so  often  escaped  denu- 
dation, and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areas,  since  the  tough  roots,  now 
turned  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  would  enable  them  to  resist  a 
current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal-formation,  in  their 
original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and  mud,  would  he  readily  re- 
moved. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and  most 

of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant  coal-fields 
of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  frequently 
observed  fern-leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stigmaria^  which  had 

•  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.  vol  il  p.  177. 
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in  IBSO,  vrheD  all  the  strata  had  been  removed  from  one  Bide.  Tiw 
beds  which  remained  were  bo  unaltered  and  undisturbed  at  the  point  of 
juDctioD,  as  clearly  to  show  that  they  had  been  tranquilly  deposited 
round  the  tree,  and  that  the  tree  had  not  subsequently  pierced  through 
them,  while  thej  were  yet  in  a  aoti  state.  They  were  composed  chi^y 
of  Biliceous  sattdBtone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and 
divided  into  lamins  bo  thin,  tljat  from  six  to  fouiteen 
of  them  might  be  reclconed  in  the  thickness  of  aa 
iDch.  Some  of  these  thin  layera  were  dark,  and 
contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 
tersected beds  were  calcareous.  The  tree  could  not 
have  been  hollow  when  imbedded,  for  the  interior 
still  preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  perfect  state, 
the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most  part,  calca- 
reous.* It  is  also  clear,  tliat  the  lapidifying  matter 
was  not  introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through 
which  the  fossil  passes,  as  most  of  these  were  not 
calcareous.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Mi&sissippi 
and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 
trees  float  annually  down  tlie  stream,  some  unk 
with  their  roots  downwards,  and  become  fixed  in  the 
mud.  Thus  placed,  they  have  been  compared  to  a 
lance  in  rest,  and  so  often  do  tliey  pierce  through  th« 
bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they 
^nder  tlie  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Hu^ 
Miller  mentions  four  other  huge  trunks  exposed  in 
quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay  diagonally  MKMB 
the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  with  tbeir  lower 
orlieavier  portions  downwards,  the  roots  of  all,  saTeoo^ 
rubbed  off  by  attrition.  One  of  these  was  60  and  ib- 
other  70  feet  in  length, and  from  4  to  Qfeat  in duunota'. 
mber  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  tree^ 
when  constantly  submerged,  can  resist  decompoaitioi^  j 
in  very  great;  as  we  might  suppose  &«m  thfld 
of  wood, in  artificial  piles,  permanently  eovufldb 
~  '« these  fossil  snags  may  not  inijd 
kiionofbedaafa 
part  of  a-^ 

woridll 


II 
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evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the  trunk  had  decayed  and 
become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still  standing  under  water.  Thus  the  tT«c, 
3  6,  fig.  403,  the  same  which  is  represented  at  a,  fig.  494,  or  in  the  bed  e  in 
the  larger  section,  fig.  492,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  tni- 
veraiug  various  stmta,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick 


on  which  rests  a  scam  ul  ccal  (b  i\^  494)  1  tud  iJiiLk  On  this  coal 
again  stood  two  lai^  trees  {r  and  d)  wliile  it  a  greater  hei},ht  the  treee 
/and  •)  rest  upon  a  tlnn  seam  of  loiI  (e)  and  abi\e  them  is  an  undei^ 
clay,  supporting  the  4  foot  wul 

If  »e  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentLoned  {fig  493)  we  find  the 
diameter  (a  b)  14  mehes  at  the  top  and  IG  inches  at  the  Ixtt  tn,  the 
length  of  Uie  trunk  5  feet  8  mihes  The  strata  in  the  interior  c  n  istcd 
of  a  senes  entirely  different  from  tliose  on  the  outside.  The  lowest  of 
the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of  purplish  and  blue 
shale  (c,  fig.  493),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was  sandstone  (rf)  1  foot 
thick,  and  above  this  clay  {e)  2  feet  8  inches.  But,  in  the  interior,  wero 
nine  distinet  layers  of  different  composiUou :  at  tlie  bottom,  first,  shale  4 
inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches, 
then  shale  11  iDcbes,  then  clay  (/)  with  nodules  of  iroiistone  2  inch«s, 
then  pure  clay  2  feet,  then  sandstone  3  inches,  and  lastly,  clay  4  inches. 
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Owing  to  the  outward  slope  of  the  fiice  of  the  cliff,  the  section  {^g,  498) 
was  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probably, 
the  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  roots. 
In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are  more 
numerous  than  those  without;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone, — the  cast 
of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  intersecting  a  great  many  alternating  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as  it  stood 
erect  in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  materials 
outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we  reflect  on  tlie 
difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  will  take  place  in 
the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  the  tree  having  gone  on  for  many 
years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata  took 
years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding  erect  sigilla- 
rian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stems  of  Calamites  ;  the 
Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older  Sigillarice  had  been  par- 
tially buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dura- 
bility of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modem  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  {Beiula  papyracea)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  fresh, 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood  de- 
cayed and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  sometimes 
found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  Coniferce  of  the 
Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillaricB^  just  as  now  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  abounds  in  the  marshes  of 
Louisiana,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark  a  spe- 
cies of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  498)  attached  itself  to  the  outside 
of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasionally 
even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark, — another  proof  that  the  process  of 
envelopment  was  very  gradual.  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered 
with  innumerable  marine  annelids,  reminded  me  of  a  "  cane-brake,** 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
macrosperma,  which  I  saw,  in  1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants, 
they  were  covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an  incursion 
of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for 
a  season  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river. 
Yet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the 
soft  mud,  showing  how  easily  the    SigillaricB^  hollow  as  they   were 
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but   supported    by  strong  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of 
the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are  so 
destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the  whole  face 
of  the  clifis,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is  brought  into 
view  eveiy  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to  extend  over  a  space 
between  two  or  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than  twice 
that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in  the  banks  of  streams  inter- 
secting the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8°. 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  Sigillaria^  Le- 
pidodendron^  Calamites,  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  ei^ht  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
same  level,  within  a  horizontil  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal 
of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account  forty- 
one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  Siigmaria  in  their  natural  position, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifly-nine  fossil  forests,  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness 
of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  section 
(p.  378)  consisting  of  Cypris,  Unio  (.^),  Modiola^  and  an  annelid  proba- 
bly of  the  genus  Spirorbis  (see  fig.  498),  seem  to  indicate  brackish  water; 
but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursuing  the  same  stratum,  we 
should  come  either  to  a  freshwater  or  a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this 
will  depend  upon  our  taking  a  direction  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
ancient  river  or  delta  deposit 

In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  supporting  up- 
right trees,  with  other  beds  containing  marine  and  brackish- water  shells, 
implies  such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area,  from  land  to  sea  and 
li*om  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  sea- beaches.  Accordingly  rain-prints 
were  seen  by  me  and  Mr.  Dawson  tL  various  levels,  but  the  most  perfect 
hitherto  observed  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Sydney  in  Cape 
Breton.  They  consist  of  very  delicate  impressions  of  rain-drops  on  green- 
ish slates,  with  several  worm-tracks  (a,  6,  fig.  495),  such  as  usually  accom- 
pany rain-marks  on  the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other 
modem  beaches. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints,  in  figs.  496  and  497,  project  from  the  under 
side  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  difierent  levels,  the  one  a  sandy 
shale,  resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  495),  the  other  a  sandstone 
presenting  a  similar  warty  or  blistered  surface,   on  which   are  also 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joom.  vol  ii  p.  898 ;  and  vol  vi  p.  115. 
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observable  some  ainall  ridges  as  at  a,  whicb  aUnd  out  in  relief  laid 
afford  evideoce  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent  clay,  on 


which  rain  bad  ^len.     Many  of  the  associated  sandstones  are  ripple- 
marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  had  been  pre- 
viously inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetalion  and  the  continuity  of 
ita  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satistactory  to  have  at  length 
obl^ned  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which 
resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds. 
From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbo- 
niferous period  corresponded  in  density  with  tltat  now  investing  the 
globe,  and  that  difierent  cuireula  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  temper&> 
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ture,  80  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condeDsation  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  They  display  a 
vast  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and  in 
them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial  plants,  free 
for  the  most  part  from  all  intennixture  of  marine  remains, — circumstances 
which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same  region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh 
water.  This  water  was  also  charged,  like  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  have  been  transported 
over  aUuvial  plains  so  far  from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  parti- 
cles and  gravel  were  left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage 
and  denudation  of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or 
more  ranges  of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water 
beds  at  certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea  even 
where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles 
and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very 
difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetadon 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inundations, 
capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  roots  of 
SigUlarim  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters  fail  to  transport  some  fine 
mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew 
with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained 
all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  per- 
pld^ing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is 
now  t'\kiiig  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley 
and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing 
through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
centuiies,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favorable.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases. 
Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  "  Sunk  Country,"  near 
New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississij^pi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12, 
killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp 
plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers 
have  annually  inundated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to 
carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so 
dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  afiSrmed 
that  generally  in  the  "  cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of 
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trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may 
mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up, 
during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are 
burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can 
descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely 
any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left*  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
"  cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress 
( Taxodium  dtstichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled  with 
Stifftnaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the  South 
Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and  the  coal- 
measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on  the  probable 
volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-fields,  there 
appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about  half  that  ascertained 
to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section.  As  to  the  area  of  the  coal- 
field, it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  west,  and  extends 
north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles- 
When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton  beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which 
must  have  been  denuded  or  are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square 
miles.  This,  with  the  thickness  of  7600  feet  before  assumed,  will  give 
51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to  convey 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  shape 
of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in  that  great  river 
to  ba  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
througnout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to  be,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  in  the  year.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest  and 
Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid  matter  an- 
nually to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a  similar  task  in 
375,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time  which  the  Mississippi 
would  require. J 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  hke  the 
middle  and  uppermost  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole  vertical 
subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  tlie  South  Joggins,  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  K  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in  the  oourse  of 
875,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century,  resem- 
bling that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries,  where,  whether  the 

•  Ly ell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  and  American  Joura  of 
Science,  2d  series,  vol  v.  p.  It. 

f  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed  1868,  p.  278. 
X  Ibid  1868,  p.  288. 
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ture,  80  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  oondensatioD  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  They  display  a 
vast  Uiickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and  iu 
them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial  plants,  free 
for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine  remains, — circumstances 
which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same  region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh 
water.  This  water  was  also  charged,  like  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  have  been  transported 
over  alluvial  plains  so  far  from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  parti- 
cles and  gravel  were  left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage 
and  denudation  of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or 
more  ranges  of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water 
beds  at  certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea  even 
where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  pardcles 
and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very 
difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inundations, 
capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  roots  of 
SiffiHaricB  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters  fail  to  transport  some  fine 
mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew 
with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained 
all  tlie  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  per- 
pkfking  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is 
now  taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  giowth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley 
and  delta  of  tlie  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing 
through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favorable.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases. 
Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  "  Sunk  Country,"  near 
New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12, 
killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp 
plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers 
have  annually  inundated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to 
carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so 
dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  generally  in  the  "  cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of 
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trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may 
mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up, 
during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are 
burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can 
descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely 
any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left^  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
"  cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress 
{Taxodium  dtstichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled  with 
Stigmaria. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the  South 
Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and  the  coal- 
measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on  the  probable 
volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-fields,  there 
appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about  half  that  ascertained 
to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section.  As  to  the  area  of  the  coal- 
field, it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  west,  and  extends 
north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles- 
When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton  beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which 
must  have  been  denuded  or  are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square 
miles.  This,  with  the  thickness  of  7600  feet  before  assumed,  will  give 
61,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to  convey 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  shape 
of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in  that  great  river 
to  b^  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
througnout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to  be,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  in  the  year.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest  and 
Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid  matter  an- 
nually to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a  similar  task  in 
376,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time  which  the  Mississippi 
would  require. J 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole  vertical 
subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
875,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century,  resem- 
bling that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries,  where,  whether  the 

•  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  and  American  Joum.  of 
Science,  2d  series,  vol  v.  p.  11, 

f  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  1863,  p.  278. 
X  Ibid.  1868,  p.  288. 
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lure,  80  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condeDsation  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evideuce  in  favor  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  They  display  a 
vast  Uiickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and  in 
them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial  plants,  free 
for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine  remains, — circumstances 
which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same  region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh 
water.  This  water  was  also  charged,  like  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  have  been  transported 
over  aUuvial  plains  so  far  from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  parti- 
cles and  gravel  were  left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage 
and  denudation  of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or 
more  ranges  of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water 
beds  at  certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea  even 
where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles 
and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very 
difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inundations, 
capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  roots  of 
SigUlarim  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters  fail  to  transport  some  fine 
mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  till  trees  grew 
with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  niatter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained 
all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  per- 
pl^ing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is 
now  taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley 
and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fiuviatile  waters,  in  passing 
through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favorable.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases. 
Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  "  Sunk  Country,"  near 
New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12, 
killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp 
plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivere 
have  annually  inundated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to 
carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so 
dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  generally  in  the  "  cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of 
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trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may 
raentiou  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up, 
during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are 
burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can 
descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely 
any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left*  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
**  cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress 
{Taxodium  dtstichum)^  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled  with 
Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the  South 
Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and  the  coal- 
measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on  the  probable 
volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-fields,  there 
appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about  half  that  ascertained 
to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section.  As  to  the  area  of  the  coal- 
field, it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  west,  and  extends 
north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles- 
When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton  beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which 
must  have  been  denuded  or  are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square 
miles.  This,  with  the  thickness  of  7600  feet  before  assumed,  will  give 
51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  tlie  volume  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to  convey 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  shape 
of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in  that  great  river 
to  b«  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
througnout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to  be,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  in  the  year.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest  and 
Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid  matter  an- 
nually to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a  similar  task  in 
375,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time  which  the  Mississippi 
would  require.J 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole  vertical 
subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
375,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century,  resem- 
bling that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries,  where,  whether  the 

•  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  and  American  Joura  of 
Science,  2d  series,  vol  v.  p.  17. 

f  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  1868,  p.  278. 
X  Ibid.  1868,  p.  288. 
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More  recently  (lSfi4)  Mr.  Fr,  Goldenbei^  has  published  deacriptiom 
of  no  less  Ihtta  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  oodulnr  cUj-iroD-stotia 
of  Saarbrilck  near  Treveii.*  The;  are  aasocinted  with  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  fossil  ferns.  Among  them  are  several  Blattina,  three  species 
of  Neuroplera,  one  beetle  of  the  Scarabceus  family,  a  ^asshopper  or 
locust,  Oryllofrii  (see  fig.  fi02),  and  several  white  ante  or  Termita. 


These  newly-ndded  species  probably  outnumber  all  we  kneir  before  iA 
the  fosNl  insects  of  the  coal. 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Burdieliouse,  fosnl  fishes,  mollusk^ 
and  cyprides  (J),  very  similar  to  thoee  in  Shropshire  and  StafTocd' 
shire,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  In  the  coal-field  also  <rf 
Yorkshire  there  are  freslin-ater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells 
referred  to  the  genus  Unio  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely-spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
shells,  such  as  QoniatiUi  LUleri  (fig.  503),  Orthoceras,  and  Avtcuta 
papt/racea,  Goldf.  (fig.  504). 


Fic,sin. 


FI^AM. 


GenialUf  Liltri,  Mulin,  ip, 


JricNla  papyraem,  QaW. 
{Peclm  papyratm,  Sow.) 


No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed  in 
the  neigbboring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South  Wales  and 


•  PalnoDt.  Dunker  and  V.  Me;er,  toL  n.  p.  H, 
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Somersotshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below  those  containing 
terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

day-ironstone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  are  conunon 
in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  carbonate 
of  iron,  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that  constituting 
the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  production  of  this  substance,  and 
found  that  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  would  be  distributed 
through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts 
of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide  into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with 
the  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  car- 
bonate of  iron ;  and  this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  tlie  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  was  removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous 
iron-stone.f 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP — Continued, 


Ooal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  conntrj  between  the  Atlantie 
and  Mississippi — ^Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferous  period  eastward  of  the 
Alleghanies — Mechanically  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  bed — Horizontal  coal 
at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania — Vast  extent  and  continuity  of  single  seams  of 
coal — Ancient  river-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  carbo- 
niferous period — Insects  in  coal — Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Great  num- 
ber of  fossil  fish — First  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Footprints 
of  reptilians — First  land-shell  found — Rarity  of  air-breathers,  whether  verte- 
brate or  invertebrate,  in  Coal-measures — ^Mountain  lime8toDe«>It8  corals  and 
marine  sheila. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence  at 
the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous)  of  a  continent 
or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves  seems  a  fair 
inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  independent  proofs  of  such 
an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  ejistward  of  the  present  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces  the  same  conclusion  fi-om  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  carboniferous  and  some  older  groups  of  rocks 
as  they  are  developed  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted 
with  Uieir  character  in  the  low  country  to  the  westward  of  those  moun 
tains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  505)  will  assist  the  reader  in   under- 

*  Phillips ;  art.  "  Geology,"  Encyc  Metrop.  p.  692. 
f  Memoirs  of  Geol  Survey,  pp.  51,  255,  dec. 
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standing  the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guaid  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of  details 
have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal 
distances  are  unavoidably  &lsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Continent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called  the 
alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary  and 
cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  180,  231,  and  254),  which  are 
nearly  horizontal  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of  granitic  rocks 
(hypogene),  cbieliy  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered  occasionally  with 
unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4  (New  Red  or  Trias  ?),  remarkable 
for  its  footprints  (see  p.  346).  Sometimes,  also,  this  sandstone  rests 
on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as  seen  in  the  section). 
The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  "Atlantic  Slope,"  corresponds 
nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  fiat  plain  (a  b),  and  is  charac- 
terized by  hills  of  moderate  height,  contrasting  strongly,  in  iiieir  rounded 
shape  and  altitude,  with  tlie  long,  steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like 
the  two  l)elts  of  hypogene  and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded 
to,  when  laid  down  on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different 
colors,  running  in  a  N.  K  and  S.  W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lias,  chalk,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
half  of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians  here  mentioned, 
consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  concave  flexures, 
subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  component  rocks  are  of 
great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
formations.  There  is  no  principal  or  central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
many  other  chains — no  nucleus  to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform  ; 
but  the  chain  consists  of  many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having 
what  is  termed  an  anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48). 
This  system  of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to 
Alabama,  being  more  than  1000  miles  long,  from  50  to  150  miles  broad, 
and  varying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
assemblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
50  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a  new 
direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for  tlie  import- 
ant discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure  prevailing  through- 
out this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  simple  it  may  appear  when 
once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might  long  have  been  overlooked, 
amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated  details.  It  appears  that  the  bend- 
ing and  fracture  of  the  beds  is  greatest  on  the  southeastern  or  Atlantic 
side  of  the  chain,  and  the  strata  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go 
westward,  until  at  length  they  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion.   By  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  505),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
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eastern  side,  or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  soath 
eastern  dips  predominate,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded 
back  upon  themselves,  as  in  t,  those  on  the  nortliwestem  side  of  each  arch 
having  been  inverted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  Ar)  are  more  open, 
each  having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (l)  open  out  still  more 
widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues  until  we  arrive  at  the 
low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  numl>er  of  bcndings  oi  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  diagram 
without  confusion.  It  is  abo  clear  that  large  quantities  of  rock  have 
been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will  appear  if  we 
attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  i  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrangement 
to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contemporaneous,  at 
least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some  common  cause. 
Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  for 
they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  carboniferous 
strata  (No.  5),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red  sandstone  (No.  4). 
The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces  have  evidently  been  ex- 
erted on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  chain  ;  and  it  is  here  that  igneous 
OF  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have  invaded  the  strata,  forming  dykes, 
some  of  which  run  for  miles  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the 
Appalachians,  or  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  very  great, 
and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  southeast  was  the  quarter 
whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derived,  so  that  the  an- 
cient land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate  which  forms  the  gen- 
eral base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick  in  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville  ;  whereas  it  hiis  only  a  thickness  of 
500  feet  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  dwindles  gradually 
away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  until  its  thickness 
is  reduced  to  30  feet.*  The  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal- 
measures,  augment  as  we  trace  them  westward.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in 
New  York  ;  the  sandstones  and  all  the  mechanicallv-formed  rocks  tlun- 
ning  out  as  they  go  westward,  and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were, 
at  their  expense.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the 
east,  where  the  Atlantic  now  is  ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral 
and  shells  to  the  west,  o*  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi is  now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracitic  coal,  several  of 
them  more  than  2  yards  thick.     Some  of  the  lowest  of  these  alternate 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Qcol  1840-42,  p.  440, 
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with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser  grain  than  I  ever 
saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coal.  The  pebbles  of  quartz  ar^ 
often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  following  these  pudding-stones  and 
grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tamaqua,  to  the  Lehigh  Sum- 
mit Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  11.  D.  Rogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata  and  their  accompanying  shales 
gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams  of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated, 
are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until  they  successively  unite ;  so 
that  at  last  they  form  one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  thick.  I  saw 
this  enormous  bed  of  anthracite  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch 
Chunk  (or  the  Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  hick, 
having  been  removed  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the 
miner's  expression,  had  been  "  scalped."  The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite,  may  perhaps,  before 
it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  between  200  and  300  feet 
thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  un- 
mixed with  earthy  ingredients,  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  the  growth,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns, 
in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory  which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria 
in  situ  under  each  of  the  seven  layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out 
The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the  drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves 
the  absence  of  sediment,  or,  in  this  case,  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  un- 
explained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  aft«r  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  together 
and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  tliat  one  equal,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had  the  same 
question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory  answer  was 
given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is  his  solution  of 
the  problem.     Let  a  a\  fig.  500,  he  a  niiuss  of  vegetable  matter,  capable, 

Flg.50«. 


Fig.  507. 


when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of  coal.  It  rests  on  the 
underclay  b  b\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  situ,  and  it  supports  a  grow- 
ing forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the  same  forest  d  e  had  become 
submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down  25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have 
been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly  remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  de- 
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caving,  their  stumps  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped 
in  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  df 
When  this  lake  or  lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and 
converted  into  land,  say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will 
extend  once  more  continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  507, 
and  another  mass  of  vegetable  matter  {sfff'),  forming  3  feet  more  of 
coal,  may  accumulate  from  o  to  'f.  We  then  find  in  the  r^on  f,  two 
seams  of  coal  (a'  and  g')  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
l)etwecn  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seiims  united  into  a  2-yard  coal. 
It  may  be  objected  tliat  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during  the 
interval  of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  re- 
gion c  D  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  ff'  at  f  ;  and 
no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing  one  gener- 
ation of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants,  forming  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  miner  from  affinning 
that  the  seam  a  ff,  throughout  the  area  c  d,  was  equal  to  tlie  two  seams 
a'  and  ^'  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  {fig,  505,  p.  390), 
that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  asstirae  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated  countrv,  the  coal- 
measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  and  are  capable 
of  supplying  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitant**  of  a  densely  peopled  region,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel.  These  rivers  are  the  Monongahela,  the 
Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of  which  lay  open  on  their  banks  the  level 
seams  of  coal.  Looking  down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsville,  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  common Iv 
called  the  Pittshurn^  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  cliff  at  the  water*s 
edge;  and  T  made  the  aeconipanyinof  sketch  of  its  appeamnce  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  .308).  Here  the  wal,  10  feet  thick,  is 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6),  and  tliis  again  by  micaceous  simd- 
stone  (f).  Horizon  till  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  at  very  slight 
expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden 
with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to 
deliver  their  burden  into  bareges  moored  to  the  river's  bank.  The  same 
seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (at  a),  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As  it  is  nearly 
horizontid,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  continually  increas- 
ing, but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  alx)ve  the  Monongahela.  Be- 
low the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  18  inches  tliick, 
and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are  other 
coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  mv  sketcli  another  layer  of  workable 
coal  (at  dd),  which  breaks  out  on  tlie  slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater 
height.  Here  almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit  on  Jiis  own 
land,  and  the  stratification  being  very  regular,  he  may  calculate  with 
precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may  he  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part  (from  o 
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dation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the  section  (fig. 
505 y  p.  890),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the 
westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  e,  and  become  more  auJ 
more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward.  Now  it  is  invariably 
found,  as  Professor  11.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  tbat 
the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its  western  limit,  where  it  remains 
level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it  becomes  progressively  debituminized  as 
we  travel  southeastward  towards  Uie  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks. 
Thus,  on  tlie  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  vola- 
tile matters,  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Eastward  of  this  line, 
on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata 
begin  to  experience  some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when 
we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5',  fiQ.  505)  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where  the  strata  have  been 
actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the  coal  to  contain  only 
from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  of  bitumen,  thus  becoming  a  genuine  an- 
thracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists, 
that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth,  exposed 
to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they  decom- 
pose slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting  with  a  portion  of 
their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means,  they  become  gradually  converted 
into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen 
than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of  decomposition  changes  tliis  lignite 
into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses. 
According  to  Bischoff",  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaphig 
from  mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant 
gaa.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or 
bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various  names  of  splint- 
cojU,  glance-coal,  hard  coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted  with  its  gas- 
eous contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the  striata  have 
undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  greater  facility  aftbrded  for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter, 
where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the  gases  and  water  pene- 
trating these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements  took  place,  which  have 
rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.    It  is  well  known  tliat,  at  the 

•  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Geol.  p  470. 
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present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot  vapors  burst  out  from  the  earth 
during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengage- 
ment of  volatile  matter  from  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coal, — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  continuous 
over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could  have  prevailed 
uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that 
Bwamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50,  or  100  miles,  while  in 
a  contiguous  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of 
precisely  the  same  character  may  ^e  growing ;  and  these  may  in  after 
ages  appeal;  to  geologists  to  have  been  continuous,  although  in  fact  they 
were  simply  contemporaneous.  Denudation  may  easily  be  imagined  in 
such  cases  as  the  cause  of  interruptions,  which  were,  in  &ct,  original. 
But  as  in  all  the  American  coal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  with- 
out any  superincumbent  coal,  we  may  presume  that  frequently  layers  of 
vegetable  matter  were  removed  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the 
stigmaria-clays  are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  pro- 
longed without  any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is 
still  more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which  pass 
through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  })ebbles  of  coal  occur. 
They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undisturbed  coal-measures. 
The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to  me,  told  me  he  had  seen 
similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field.  Nevertheless,  instances  of 
these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than  we  might  have  anticipated,  espe- 
pecially  when  we  remember  how  often  the  r(X)ts  of  trees  (Stigmariai) 
have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in  broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and 
sandstones.  The  prevalence  of  a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  cause  which  has  saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from 
destruction  bv  fluviatile  action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period, — iSo  long  as  the  bonanist  taught  that  a  tropi- 
cal climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists  might  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vegetable  matter  with 
a  high  temperature  ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decomposition  of  fallen  leaves 
and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  water.  It  is  well 
known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of  high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow 
in  the  swamps  of  wanner  regions.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  become 
a  more  and  more  received  opinion,  that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resembling  that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equa- 
torial zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as  far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines  occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  pre- 
dominance of  fenis  and  lycopodiums  indicates  moisture,  equability  of 
temperature,  and  freedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we 
know  too  little  of  the  sigillariae,  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other 
peculiar  forms  of  the  carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with 
confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal  habits  we  know 
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nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to  imply  that  a  warm  tern- 
pvniture  characterized  the  norlhem  seas  in  the  farboniferous  era,  tie 
absence  of  coIil  may  have  given  rifw  (as  at  present  in  tlte  seas  of  the  Ber- 
niudas,  Qoder  the  influence  of  tlie  Gulf-Btrcani)  to  a  very  wide  gec^apbical 
range  of  slone-buiMing  corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-feb,  without  its 
beine  neceeeary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  hcaL 

CARBOKtFEKOUB  REPTn.E8. 

Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  of  South  ^yale*,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forests  buried 
one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in  their  original  positioD, 
and  with  eome  of  the  trunks  slill  remaining  erect,  we  are  apt  to  wonder 
that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  contemporaneous  air-breathing 
creatures  ahouM  have  been  discovered.  No  vertebrated  animals  more 
highly  oi^nized  than  finli,  no  raainmalia  or  birds,  no  saurians,  fn^a,  tor- 
toisee,  or  anakea  were  known  in  rocka  of  euch  high  autiquilr.  In  the 
coalGelda  of  Europe  mention  haa  been  made  of  beelles,  locusts,  and  a  few 
other  insects,  but  no  land-shells  have  even  now  been  met  witli.  Aga«ii 
described  in  hifi  great  work  on  fossil  fishes  more  tlian  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gpeciea  of  iuhthyolitce  from  the  coal-strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to 
the  families  of  shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids 
Borne  of  these  fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any  now 
living,  especially  those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassiz;  u 
Megalichlhyt,  Holoptychitu,  and  otliera,  which  were  often  of  great  Mie, 
and  all  predaceous.  Their  osteology,  says  M.  Agassiz,  reminds  os  in 
many  respecta  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  ri.'ptile>>,  both  by  the  cIms 
sutures  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  their  large  conical  „,„  ^„ 

teeth  striated  longitudinally  (see  fig.  50tl),  the  ar- 
ticulations of  t!ie  spinous  processes  with  the  verte- 
br;e,  and  other  characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form 
a  family  intennediate  between  fish  and  i'e|)liles,  but 
are  traejf«A,  though  doubtless  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  any  living  fish.* 

The  nunexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth  of 
the  Hohptyckim,  found  by  Mr,  Horner,  in  the 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  This  fish  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  sea. 

At  length,  in  1S44,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  MiiuBter- 
Appcl  in  lihenish  Bavaria,  by  II.  von  Mever,  under 
the  name  of  Apateon  pfdealrit,  the  animal  being        Firnhirf  r™i-fl«Ld. 
supposed  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders. 
Three  years  later,  in  1847, 1'rof.  von  Dechen  found  in  the  coal-field  of 
BaarbrUck,  at   the  village  of  Lebach,  between  Strasburg  and  Treve^ 
*  Agumi,  FoiM.  FoM.  vol  it  p.  SB,  Ac 
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the  skeletona  of  no  le»  than  three  distinct  BpHciea  of  air-breathing  reptiles, 
which  were  desuribed  by  the  late  ProC  Goldfiiss  under  (ho  generic  Dame 
of  Anhtffoiaurut.  The  ichthyolitee  and  plante  found  in  thu  some  strata 
left  no  doubt  that  theee  re- 
mains belonged  to  the  true 
coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth,, 
and  the  greater  portions  of 
the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  lai^ 
part  of  the  skin,  of  two  of 
these  reptiles  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  <»ntre 
of  spheroidal  concretions  c^ 
clay -iron-stone.  The  largest 
of  these  lizards,  Arckegatau- 
mt  Dteheni,  must  have  been 
3  feet  6  inches  long.  The 
annexed  drawing  represents 
the  skull  and  neck  bones  of 
the  HmalleBt  of  Uie  three,  of 
the  natural  size.  They  were 
considered  by  Gold  fuss  as 
Baurians,  but  by  Hemnn  von 
Meyer  as  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Labipmthodon,  and 
therefore,  as  before  explained 
(p.  340),  having  many  chai^ 
acters  inlermediate  between 
batrachiansandsauriaus.  The  ArOitgotaiutitvi 
remains    of    the    extremities  " 

leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  quadrupeds, 
"  with  hands  and  feet  terniinnting  in  distin< 
weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or  creeping." 
pointed  out  certain  points  of  analogy  be- 
tween their  bones  and  those  of  Protein 
astffumut ;  and  Prof.  Owen  has  observed 
to  me  that  they  make  an  approach  to  the 
Proteui  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two 
qiecimens  of  these  ancient  reptiles  retain  a 
Ui^  part  of  the  outer  skin,  wliich  ton-  ""*'" 

usted  of  long,  narrow  wedg&«haped,  tile-like,  and  homy  s< 
inrow^     (See  %  511.) 

Cheirolherian  footprints  in  eoal-nuamres,  Uaited  SiaU». — In  1844, 
the  very  year  when  the  Apateou  or  Salamander  of  the  coal  was  first  met 
with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  Dr.  King  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  discovered  by  him 


"  provided,"  says  von  Meyer, 
it  toes  ;  but  the.'e  limbs  were 
same  anatomist  baa 
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in  North  Amirica.  Tl  cso  occur  n  the  cnal  strata  of  GrwDsburg,  in 
WfetmorcUituI  county  Pen  jiv  a  and  I  hail  an  opportunity  of  e\- 
ainininfT  them  in  1846  I  wa.  at  o  c^  convinceJ  of  their  genuineness, 
and  declared  my  conv  ct  on  tl  at  point,  on  which  douLts  had  been 
entertained  both  in  Euroi>e  d  ll  e  L  ted  States.  Tlie  footmarks  were 
first  observed  standing  out  r  1  f  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of 
sandstone,  resting  on  thin  layers  of  fine  nncluoiis  clay.  I  brought  away 
one  of  tliese  masses,  which  is  represented  in  tlie  uceompanying  drawing 
(fig,  612).  It  disjilays,  together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  {a,a') 
of  various  sizes.  The  origin  of  kuoIi  cracks  in  clay,  and  ca.sts  of  tJie 
same,  lias  before  been  explained,  and  referred  to  llie  drying  and  shriuting 
of  mud,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  ojten  crevices.  It  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  b,  r,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  mud 
must  have  been  soft  wlien  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  left  the  imprea- 
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Series  of  reptilian  footprints  in  the  coal-fttrata  of  Westmoreland 

coanty,  Pennsylvania. 

a.  Mark  of  nail  ? 


BODS ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank,  it  would  be  too 
hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in  the 
same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them  so  ar- 
ranged (see  fig.  613)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere  there 
was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  tliey  occur  in  pairs,  each 
pair  consistiog  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  nearly  equal 
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distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  In  the  European  Cheirotherium^ 
before  mentioned  (p.  337),  both  the  hind  and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five 
toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore 
foot  In  the  American  fossil  the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as 
hirge  as  the  anterior,  and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the 
hinder  and  four  in  the  anterior  foot  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheiro- 
tkerium,  one  toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  turn 
the  one  set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  The  American 
Cheirotherium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinct genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the  ancient 
sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its  weight  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made  impressions  so  deep 
and  distinct  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  by  the  casts  of  the 
cracks  above  described,  for  tliey  show  that  the  clay  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and  shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  having 
the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  mentioned  (p. 
392),  three  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels.  The  impressions 
oi  Lepidodendrorij  Sigillaria^  Stigmaria^  and  other  characteristic  car- 
boniferous plants  are  found  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  reptil- 
ian footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were  after- 
wards found  (1849)  at  Pottsviile,  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  No.  XL  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  referred  by  him  to  the 
base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  upj>eimost  part 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thickness  of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes 
between  the  footprints  of  Greensburg,  before  described,  and  these  older 
Pottsviile  impressions.  In  the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XL,  the  **  debatable 
ground"  between  the  Cju*boniferous  and  Devonian  group,  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  announced  in  1851  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints,  re- 
ferred by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  live-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  and  left 
feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and  hind  fooL 
One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter  for  each  foot- 
print of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride  of  about  nine  inches, 
and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  footstep  of  nearly  tour  inches. 
The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  but  little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet 
Tlie  animal  which  made  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Sau- 
rian, rather  than  to  a  Batrachian  or  Chelonian.  With  these  footmarks 
•vere  seen  shrinkage  cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud. 

*  See  Lyeir»  Second  Visit,  dcci,  vol.  iL  p.  805. 
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Series  of  reptilian  footprints  in  the  coal-strata  of  Westmordand 

county,  PennsylTani^ 

a.  Mark  of  nail  ? 


BODS ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank,  it  would  be  too 
hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in  the 
same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them  so  ar- 
ranged (see  fig.  613)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere  there 
was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in  pairs,  each 
pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  nearly  equal 
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distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the  European  Ckeirotkcrium, 
before  mentioned  (p.  337),  both  the  hind  and  tlie  fore  feet  have  each  live 
toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is  about  five  times  us  large  as  the  fore 
foot  In  the  American  fossil  the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  aa 
Urge  aa  the  anterior,  and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  tlie 
hinder  and  four  in  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  iu  tlie  European  Chetro- 
Ihtrium,  one  toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  tliese  thumb-tike  toes  turn 
the  one  set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  tlie  lefL  The  American 
Cheirotherium  was  evidend}'  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinct genus  from  that  of  the  triasaic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the  ancient 
sands  of  tbe  coal-measures  was  an  aii'-hreather,  because  its  weight  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  mode  impreasious  so  deep 
and  distjnct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  home  out  by  the  casts  of  the 
cracks  above  described,  for  they  sliow  that  the  clay  hud  hceri  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  hare  dried  and  shrunk. 

The  geological  portion  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-fi<^lJ,  having 
the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  sonm,  above  mentionetl  (p. 
392),  three  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  ii,  and  worked  in  the  ueiglilwr- 
hood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels.  Tbe  impressions 
oi  Zepidodeadron,  Sigillaria,  Stigmana,  and  other  charncteriatic  c.ir- 
boniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  reptil- 
ian footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were  after- 
waHa  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.  E,  of  PliilaJelpliia,  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  culled  No.  XI.  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  referred  by  him  to  the 
base  of  the  coal,  but  regariled  by  some  geologists  as  iLe  uppeiinoet  paft 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  tliicknuss  of  1700  feel  of  strata  interroie* 
between  tbe  footprints  of  Greensburg,  before  described,  and  these  ddar 
Pottsville  impressions.  In  the  same  Ued  Shale,  No.  XI.,  the  "  debktkhk 
ground"  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Devouian  group,  I'lof.  II,  1). 
Rogers  announced  in  1S51  that  he  hud  discoveied  other  footprint*,  n 
fen«d  by  him  to  three  species  of  qnadmpeda,  nil  of  then 
double  rows,  wilh  an  oppo«te  symmetry,  b  " 
feet,  while  they  likewise  di.splay  the  alternation  of  fore  & 
One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a 
print  of  about  two  incln': 
equal  in  dimensions.  It 
and  a  hreadtli  between  ihe  n 
Tlie  impressions  of  the  him 
The  animal  which  made 
Han,  rather  than  to  « 
■vere  seen  shrinki^  c 
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and  rain-spots,  with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy 
beach ;  all  confirming  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  footprints,  that  the 
quadrupeds  belonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from  the 
coal-measures  of  Americii  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  detected 
them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillarise  before  alluded  to  as  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  was  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  external  cylinder  of  bark,  con- 
verted into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black  sandstone,  or  rather 
mud  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbonaceous  matter,  and  cemented  to- 
gether with  fragments  of  wood  into  a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in 
the  state  of  charcoal,  and  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
tree  while  it  was  rotting  away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  a  rep- 
tile, probably  about  2^  feet  in  length  {Dendrerpeton  Acadianum^  Owen), 
were  scattered  through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell  also  of  a  Pupa,  the 
first  pulmoniferous  mollusk  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  was  observed  in  the 
same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyraan,  of  Boston,  pronounced  the  reptile  to  be 
allied  in  structure  to  Menohranchus  and  Menopoma,  species  of  batra- 
chians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers.  The  same  view  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out  the  resem- 
blance of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  of  Archegosauru9 
and  Labyrinthodon,*  Whether  the  creature  had  crept  into  the  hollow 
tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air,  or  whether  it  was  washed  in 
with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  it  entered,  must 
be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of  the 
lower  coal-measHres  in  Nova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quadrupeds  walk- 
ing on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent  Meno- 
poma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

In  1853  Prof.  Owen  announced  the  first  discovery  of  fossil  reptilian 
remains  in  the  British  Coal-Measures;  and,  in  1854,  the  same  osteologist 
described  a  "  sauroid  batrachian,"  of  the  Lahyrinthodon  family,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  coal  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Thus  in  ten  years  (between  1844  and  1854)  the  skeletons  or  bones  of 
no  less  than  seven  carbouiterous  reptiles,  referred  to  five  genera,  were 
brought  to  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  reptilian  footprints,  some 
of  them  too  large  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  bones. 

Rarity  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  Air-breathers  in  Coal, 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844),  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  anincals  of  a 
higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  tlian  the  Per- 
mian.   Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  scarcely  made  any  pro- 
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gress  ID  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  teiTestrial  fauna  of  the  coal,  since 
the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  all  amphibious.  Nega- 
tive evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  in  paleontological  reasonings 
and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  appreciate  its  value. 
In  tlie  United  States  about  five  millions  of  tons  of  native  coal  are  annually 
extracted  from  the  coal-measures,  yet  no  fossil  insect  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  North  America.  Ought  we  then  to 
conclude  that  at  the  period  of  the  coal  insects  were  unrepresented  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  World  ?  In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix, 
Bulimus,  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  any  aquatic  pulmoniferous  mollusk,  such 
as  Limneus  or  Flanorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the  coal  of 
Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered,  and  now 
quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  Can  we  infer  that  land-shells  were  not 
called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes  until  after  the  carboniferous 
period? 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  would  account  readily  for  the 
absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Mammals, 
from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  the  condition  of  the  planet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  too  immature  and  unsettled  to  permit  creatures  enjoying  a 
higher  development  than  batrachians  to  find  a  fit  domicile  thereizL  But 
this  same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  invertebrata,  or  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  many  important  classes  of  them,  wholly  unexplained.  When 
we  generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  individual  insects  and  land-shells  met  with  in  the  coal  (and  most 
of  these  very  recently  found),  are  scarcely  double  the  number  of  the  car- 
boniferous reptiles  which  have  been  established  within  tlie  last  ten  years 
on  the  evidence  of  bones  and  footprints.  Yet  our  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining strata  formed  in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in 
this  case  all  that  we  enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils 
replete  with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees, — have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect 
trunks  and  stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew, — 
have  broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure, — and,  at\er  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the  Coal  had 
l>een  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  age  of  the  planet,  or  its  unpre- 
pared state  to  serve  as  a  dwelling-placxj  for  orgjxnized  beings,  cannot  ex- 
plain the  enigma,  because  we  know  that  while  the  land  supported  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  the  contemporaneous  seas  swarmed  with  life — with 
Articulata,  Mollusca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes.  We  must,  therefore,  collect 
more  facts,  if  w^e  expect  to  solve  a  problem,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  cannot  but  excite  our  wonder;  and  we  must  remember  how 
much  the  conditions  of  this  problem  have  varied  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data 
chiefly  to  our  want  of  skill  as  collectors  and  interpreters,  but  partly  also 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land- 
animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  35S],  that  this  fonnaUon  uaderliea  the 
Coal-Measurea  id  the  Soutii  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in  the  North 
and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Coal-Measures,  or  with 
shales  and  sandstones,  sometimes  coatainiDg  seams  of  Coal.  In  its  most 
calcareous  form  the  MountiuQ  Ijmestone  is  destitute  of  land-plants,  and 
is  loaded  with  marine  i^mains, — the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock 
being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids. 

Ihe  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup^aped  Unds,  which 
have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of  struo- 
tore  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and 
Haime  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer  than  the 
Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  Paleozoic,  and  a  modem  or 
Neiaoie  type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we  designate'  (as  proposed  by  Prof. 
£.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  triassic  to  the  most  modern,  inclusive.  The 
accompanyiog  diagrams  (figs.  £14,  515)  may  illustrate  these  types;  and, 
although  it  may  not  always  be  easy  for  any  but  a  practised  naturalist  to 
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>  the  points  of  structure  here  described,  every  geologist  should 
■mderriand  them,  as  the  reality  of  the  disUnction  is  of  no  small  theoreti- 
cal interest. 
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It  witi  be  seea  that  the  more  aDoient  corals  have  what  i»  called  ■ 
quHdripBitite  Ammgemeut  of  the  etony  plalea  or  lamella, — parts  of  tbe 
akeletoD  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduutiOD.  The  Dumber  of 
theee  lamellae  in  tlie  paleozoic  type  is  4,  8,  16,  &c. ;  while  in  the  newer 
type  the  number  is  always  6,  12,  24,  or  soma  other  multiple  of  sii ;  and 
tils  holds  good,  whether  they  be  Mmple  cup-like  forma,  as  in  figs.  514  a 
and  515  a,  or  aggregate  clusters  of  cups  as  in  514  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  tliat  the  primary  or  more  ancienl 
corals  are  all  generically  aod  specifically  dissimilar  from  the  aecondaiy, 
tertiary,  and  living  corals, — for,  more  than  this,  they  belong  to  distinct 
Orders,  although  often  so  like  in  outward  form  as  to  have  been  referred 
ID  many  cases  to  living  reef-building  genera.  Hence  we  must  Dot  too 
confidently  draw  concluaons  from  the  modem  to  tlie  paleozoic  polyps, 
respecting  climate  and  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  primevjtl 
seas,  inasmuch^  the  two  groups  of  zoophytes  are  constructed  on  essen- 
tially different  types.  When  the  great  number  of  the  paleozoic  and  neo- 
zoic speciee  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  how  coD' 
Btsnt  the  rule  above  explained  holds  good  ;  only  one  exception  having  ss 
yet  occurred  of  a  quadtipartile  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  creta- 
ceous), and  one  only  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Funyia  ?)  in  paleoioic 
(^lurian)  rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferous  corals  met  wilb  in  the  Mountmn 
IJmestoDe,  two  species  have  been  selected,  as  having  a  very  wide  nagt, 
extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the  British  Islea,  and 
beiDg  found  almost  everywhere  in  each  country. 
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Tliese  foesiU,  (tether  with  numerous  species  of  Zaphrentii,  Ampltxui. 
Cyathopkyllum,  Clitiopkifllam,  Sifringopora,  and  Michelinea,*  form  a 
group  widely  different  &om  any  that  preceded  or  followed  them. 
*  For  figure*  ol  tliew  eorali^  see  PaUtaitognphical  Sodetj'i  Uoncgrapli*,  tSta. 
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Of  the  Biyoioa,  the  prevailiog  fonuB  are  FeiuiUlla  and  Polypora,  and 
these  often  form  txmdder&ble  beds.  I^air  net-Uke  fronds  are  easily  no- 
ognized. 

Crinoidea  are  also  uumerona  in  the  Mountain  limeHtone.  (See  figs. 
618,  SIQ.) 
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In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  ciip  or  pelvis,  fig.  619  6,  is  greatly 
,  developed  iu  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  is  not  the  case 
in  fig.  C18.  The  genera  Poleriocrinug,  Cyathoerinut,  Penlremites, 
Aclinoerimit,  and  Platyerinus,  are  all  of  them  characteristic  of  this 
formation.  Other  Ecbinoderma  are  rare,  a  few  Sea-Urchins  only  being 
'  known  :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with  many  more  plates  on  their 
snrfoce  than  are  seen  in  the  modem  genera  of  the  same  group.  One 
genus,  the  Palaehinus  (fig.  520)  is  the  analogue  of  the  modem  £!ekinui. 
The  other,  Arehaoddarin,  represents,  in  like  manner,  the  Cidari*  of  the 
present  seas. 

Of  Mollusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranchiatee)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  hut  often  of  large  size.  Perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large  species  of  Pro- 
ductal,  such  as  P.  giganteua,  P.  hemitp/uericut,  P.  semireCiculalus  (fig. 
521),  and  P.  teabrkulai.     Large  plaited  spiriters,  as  Sj^rifer  tinatut, 
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S.  roUmdatui,  and  S.  tngonaUa  (fig.  633),  alao  kboimd ;  uid  imootb 
qteciei^  such  as  Spirifer  glaber  (fig.  523),  with  its  numerous  Tuirtin. 


Splriflr  fiabtr,  UkUb,  ^ 


Among  the  pall iobranchi ate  mollusks,  Ttrthratvla  hattala  deserva 
mention,  not  only  for  its  wide  range,  but  becanse  it  often  retains  the  pst- 
t«ra  of  the  ori^nal  colored  stripes  which  ornamented  the  liring  shell. 
(See  fig.  524.)  These  colored  bands  are  also  preserved  in  seter&l  lamel- 
libranchiale  bivalves,  as  in  Avieuloptcten  (fig.  52±),  in  which  dark  stripes 
alternate  with  a  light  gronnd.  In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalveo,  the 
pattern  of  the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as  in  the  Pleurolo- 
maria  (fig.  6S6),  which  displays  wavy  blotches,  resembling  the  coloring 
in  many  recent  TiochidEe. 


The  mere  fact  that  shells  of  such  high  antiqnity  should  have  p 
the  patterns  of  their  coloring,  is  striking  and  unexpected  ;  but  Prot  E 
Forbes  has  deduced  Iroin  it  an  important  geological  concltuion.  He 
infers  that  the  depih  of  the  primeval  seas  in  which  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone was  formed,  did  not  exceed  50  fathoms.  To  this  opinion  he  is  led 
by  obeerving,  that  in  the  existing  seas  the  testacea  which  have  colon 
and  well-defined  patterns,  rarely  inhabit  greater  depths  than  50  fathoms; 
and  the  greater  number  are  found  where  there  is  meet  light  in  very 
shallow  water,  not  more  than  two  fathoms  deep.  There  are  even  exam- 
ples in  the  British  seas  of  testacea  which  are  always  white  or  colorleis 
when  taken  from  below  100  fiitlioms ;  and  yet  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  if  taken  from  shallower  zones,  are  vividly  striped  or  banded. 
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"nita  infonnatJoQ,  derived  from  the  color  of  the  shelU,  Ib  the  more 
welcome,  became  the  Badiats,  Articulata,  and  Molluscs  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous period  belong  dlmorit  entirely  tch  genera  no  longer  fomid  in  the 
living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habJU  of  which  we  can  only  hazard 
oonjectures. 

Some  few  of  the  CHrbocitL-rous  inollusca,  such  as  Avintla,  Nueula, 
Soiemya,  and  Lithodomua,  belong  no  doubt  to  exiating  genera  ;  but  the 
majority,  though  often  refeired  to  living  types,  such  as  laocardta,  Tarri- 
tella,  and  Suecinum,  belong  renJly  to  forms  which  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  at  the  close  of  the  paleozoic  epoch.  Euomphalm  is  a  character- 
istic univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the  interior  it  b  often  divided  into 
chambers  (fig.  527  d),  the  septa  or  partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in 
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foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those  having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus. 
The  animal  appears  to  have  retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth 
&om  the  internal  cavity  previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all 
communication  with  it  by  a  septum.  The  Dumber 
of  chambers  is  irregular,  and  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.  The  animal  of 
the  recent  TurriteUa  communis  partitions  off  in 
like  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  its 
qiire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  20   species  of  the  genua  Bellerophon 
(see  fig.  528),  a  tlieU  without  chambers  like  the 
Uving  Argonaut,  occur  in  the  Mounlain  Lime-  BtOtrepiuMf^ 
■tone.     Tbe  genus  u  not  met  with  in  strata  of 
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later  data.  It  ii  iDost  generally  regarded  aa  belongJDg  to  the  fftleropoda, 
and  allied  to  the  GlaM-Sbell,  Carinaria  ;  but  by  aome  few  it  is  thoti)(lit 
to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  deport  so  widely  from  the  Hving 
type  (the  Nautilus),  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  repreeeDtatiTeB  of 
the  same  order ;  yet  they  offer  some  remarkable  forms  scarcely  known  in 
strata  newer  than  the  coal.  Among;  these  is  Orlhocenu,  a  siphnncled 
and  chambered  shell,  UkeaJVauftfu*  uncoiled  and  straightened  (fig.S29). 
Some  species  of  this  genus  are  several  feet  long.    The  GcntialiU  is  another 
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genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  AmmottiU,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the 
lobea  of  the  septa  free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures  ;  so  that 
the  outline  of  these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  (species  represetited  in  fig.  630  is  found  in  almost  all  localities,  and 
presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobea  in  perfection. 

In  another  species  (lig.  531),  the  septa  are  but  slightly  waved,  and  w 
approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.    The  dorsal  position 


of  the  siphunde,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the  Goniatite  from  tbe 
Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belouged  to  the  family  of  the  Ammonites, 
from  which,  iudeed,  some  authors  do  not  believe  it  to  be  genericaljy  distinct 
FostilJUk. — The  distribution  of  these  is  eiDgulsrly  partial ;  so  much 
so,  that  M.  de  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  paleontologist,  ooce  stated 
to  me  that,  in  making  his  extenwve  collection  of  the  fossils  of  the  Moun- 
twn  Limt«tone  of  Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more  than  four  or  five  «- 
amples  of  the  bones  or  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from  Belgian  data,  be 
might  have  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertehrata  was  of  eitreme  rarity 
in  the  curboniferous  seas  ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  other  coun- 
tries has  led  to  quite  a  different  result.     Thus,  near  Cliflon,  on  the  Avon, 
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there  is  ■  celebrated  "  bone  bed,"  almost  entirely  made  iip  of  iithtlijolites; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  fiah-beds"  of  Armagh,  iti  Ii-eknd.  They 
ooosist  chietly  of  the  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Placoid  order,  Dearly  til  <rf 
them  rolled  as  if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  t^etli  are  sharp  and 
poioted,  as  ia  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodui  affords  an 
illustratioD ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  Psammodtu  and  Coehliodui,  ai^, 
like  the  teeth  of  the  Cffltracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above,  fig.  288,  p. 
249),  masuve  palatal  teeth  fiUed  for  grioding.     (See  figs.  532,  533.) 


n».6Bi.  FI».OM. 


There  are  upwards  of  70  other  species  of  fish-remains  known  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defensive  fin-bones  of 
these  creatures  are  not  unfrecjucnt  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ;  those  known 
as  Oracanthui  are  often  of  a  very  Urge  size.  Ganoid  fish,  such  as 
Holopti/ckius,  also  occur ;  but  these  are  far  less  numerous.  The  great 
Mtgidichthgs  Hibberli  appears  to  range  from  the  Upper  Coai-measures 
to  the  lowest  Carboniferous  strata. 

Foraminifera. — This  somewhat  important  group  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  is  represeDled  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  ihe  Numraulites  and 
their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Kfuunlain  Limestone  to  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  the  individuals,  however,  of  which  are 
vastly  numerous.     Textalaria,  Nodosarla,  Endothyra,  pi^,  ^^ 

and  Faiulina  (fig,  634),  have  been  recognized.     The     ^^^^^^_ 
first  two  genera  are  common  to  this  and  all  tlie  afier     ^^Bli^^ 
periods ;  the  third  has  already  appeared  in  the  Upper  '"■Wna^BrfHoa, 
Silurinn,  but  is  not  known  above  the  Carbon i furoiis ;      Iiii«ni9«i  s  diun. 
the  fourth  (fig.  534)  ia  peculiar  to  the  Mounlain  Lime-    """"^  Um-i™.. 
stone,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Aua  Minor. 

BTRATA  C0STEMP0RANEOC8  Wmi  THB  MOrNTAIN  LIMBSTONE. 

In  countries  where  limestone  docs  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very  different  char- 
acter, as  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Piiissia,  and  in  the  Hartz.  The 
dates  and  sandstones  called  Kiesel-schiefer  and  Yonnger  Greywacke 
(Jungere  graunacke)  by  the  Germans,  were  formerly  referred  to  the 
Devonian  group,  but  are  now  ascertaned  to  belong  to  the  "  Lower  Car- 
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booiferous."    The  preTailing  ibell  which  chancterises  the  catbonaceoiu 

icbisu  of  this  wries,  both  on  the  CootiiMDt  uid  in  En^anii,  is  PmUu- 

nomya  Btehfri  (fig.  535).     Some  «ell- 

loMWD  mouDtaiD-liroestone  specie^  such 

H  Gonialilrt  creiiutria  (see  fig.  530) 

and   G.  rtlieulaluM,  also  occur  JD  the 

Hartz.     In  the  a.<i«ocisled  sand^oDes  of 

the  same  region,  foMil  plants,  such  as 

LepidoiieadroR    and    the   allied    ^aoi 

Sa/finaria,  are  commoD;  al^  Kuorria. 

Itonit,  Gopp,  Bome  petuliar,  olheis  spe- 
cifically identical  with  ordinary  coal-measure  fo^iU.     The  true  geoli^ical 
positioD  of  these  roclu  in  the  Hartz  was  finst  detennioed  by  MM.  Munjii- 
■oa  and  Sedgwick  in  1840.* 

CARBOMFEBOrB  LUIE3T0XB  IS   NOItTR  AMERICA. 

The  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  described  (p.  3T7).  TTip 
lower  diviuon  contains,  besides  large  stratified  maizes  of  gypeum.  sodk 
banda  of  marine  limestone  almost  entirely  made  up  of  emrinites.  and,  in 
some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  common  to  the  inountain  Eme- 
stone  of  Earope. 

In  the  United  Sialea  the  carboniferous  limestone  underliea  the  pro- 
ductive coal-meosurea ;  and,  although  very  incouspicooua  on  the  margin 
(tf  the  Alleghany  or  Great  Appalachian  conl-field  in  PennsylTania,  it  ex- 
pands in  Vir^nia  and  Tennessee.  Ila  still  greater  extent  and  itnportaiKM 
in  the  Western  or  Missigsippi  coal-fields,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Mi«ouri,  and  other  western  states,  has  been  well  shown  ,bv  Dr.  D.  D, 
Owen.  In  those  regiouMf  it  is  about  400  feet  thick,  and  abounds,  as  in 
Europe,  in  sbells  of  the  genera  Prodaetui  and  Spiri/er,  with  Penlrtmittt 
and  other  crinoids  and  corals.  Among  the  latter,  Lithottrotion  bamtti- 
fOrmt  or  tlrialum  (fig.  516,  p.  404),  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common. 

*  Trani,  OeoL  Soc  LondoD.  Zd  series,  toL  tl  p.  SS8. 
f  Owen's  Geo).  Survey  uf  Wkcontin,  Jtc,  IStS. 
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OLD  RED  SANDSTONE,  OR  DEVONIAN  GROUP. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Borders  of  Wales — Of  Scotland  and  the  Sonth  of 
Ireland — Foseil  reptile  and  foot-tracks  at  Elgin — Fossil  Devonian  plants  at 
Kilkenny — Ichthyolites  of  Clashbinnie — ^Fossil  fish,  crustaceans,  <&c.,  of  Caith« 
ness  and  Forfarshire — Distinct  lithological  type  of  Old  Red  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall — ^Term  Devonian — Organic  remains  of  intermediate  character  be- 
tween  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  systems — Devonian  series  of 
England  and  the  Continent — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — 
Lower — Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia — Devonian  strata  of  the  United  States — 
Coral-reefs  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

r 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  section  (p.  332),  that  the  carbonifer- 
ous strata  are  surmounted  by  a  system  called  "  The  New  Red,**  and  un- 
derlaid by  another  termed  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The  last-mentioned 
group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  where 
it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards  termed  "  Devonian,"  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  For  many  years  it  was  regarded  as  very 
barren  of  organic  remains ;  and  such  is  undoubtedly  its  character  over 
very  wide  areas  where  calcareous  matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  color 
is  determined  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

^^  Old  Red'*'*  in  Herefordshire^  <fec. — In  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great  thickness, 
sometimes  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet.  In  these  regions,  it  has  been 
subdivided  into 

1st.  Conglomerate,  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and  green 
sandstone  and  marl. 

2d.  Marl  and  comstone, — red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted  marls, 
with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone,  provincially 
called  Cornstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone.  In  the  comstones, 
and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which  calcareous  matter  is 
most  diffused,  some  remains  of  fishes  of  the  genera  Onchus  and  Cepha- 
laspis  occur.  Several  specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  traced  to  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red,"  in  May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland.* 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, — South  of  the  Gram- 
pians, in  ForfiEU^hire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

*  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  246. 
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A.  Yellow  sandstone,  with  some  banda  of  white  aandatone. 

B.  Red  slitile,  sandstone  with  cornatone,  and  at  the  base  a  conglome^ 

ate  {Nob.  1,  2,  &  3  Section,  p.  48). 

C.  Roofing  and  paving  utone,  highly  micaceous,  and  eonbuniag  a  alight 

admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4,  p.  48). 

The  upper  meiuber,  or  yellow  satidstoue,  A,  is  wen  at  Dura  Den,  near 
Cupar,  in  Fife,  immediately  underlying  the  coal.  It  conaiaU  of  a  yellow 
sandBlono  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  Pteriehlhys  {for  genus  see  fig.  B50), 
Pamphraetns,  Qlyptopomut,  ffolc^lyckau,  and  others  abouud. 

On  tlie  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firtli,  near  Elgin,  certain  yellow 
and  white  eandstooes  were  classed  long  since  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  uppennost  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red ;"  and 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Yellow  Sandstone 
of  Fife  above  alluded  to.  They  contain  large  rhomncidal  scales  of  a 
fish  called  by  Agasuz  Slaffonolepis  Rnberttoni,  and  referred  by  him  to 
the  Dipterian  family  This  fiimily  ob- 
server Hr.  Hugh  Miller  is  emphati 
cally  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  scales  of  this  Sla 
ffonolepit,  the  only  parts  of  the  species 
yet  known,  are  so  like  those  of  Olffp 
ttqtomu*  in  form  and  pattern  that  they 
may  poHibly  prove  to  be  referable  to 
the  same  genua.  The  Olyplopomut  as 
we  have  seen,  is  found  in  the  yellow 
sandstone  of  Dura  Den  lu  File,  and  the 
genus  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with 
in  any  formation  except  the  Devonian 

The  lighlrcolored  sandstone  of 
Morayshire  passes  down  into  a  con 
fonnable  series  of  stratai  which  are 
fiill  of  undoubted  Old  Red"  foests, 
I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  the 
age  of  this  rock,  because  it  i  as  yielde  J 
recently  (1851)  the  bonea  of  a  rept  le 
the  first  and  only  memonals  of  that 
class  yet  discovered  in  a  stratum  of 
such  high  antiquity  Tbia  foss  I  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff  author 
of  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Morayshire,"  from  a  quarry  at  Cum 
mingstone,  near  Elgin  The  bkeleton 
rcprenented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  536),  is  4}  inches  in  length  but 
part  of  the  tail  is  concealed  in  the 
Tock ;  and,  if  the  whole  were  visible, 
it  might  be  more  than  6  inches  long 


Ttlerjulon  fT^lnMUx    (Uuull ) 
B«pUle  <n  tbr  O  d  &«I  Bud*  out  ftw 
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TbB  matrix  is  a  Sne-^rained  whkish  sandstone,  with  a  cemeot  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  Although  almost  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  skull 
have  decomposed,  their  nutural  position  can  still  be  seen.  Nearly  perfect 
caste  of  tbeir  fonn  were  taken  bj  Dr.  Mantell  from  the  hollow  moulds 
which  they  have  left  in  the  rock. 

Slight  indications  are  visible  of  minute  conical  teeth.  Of  ribe  there 
are  twenty-four  pairs,  very  short  and  slender.  The  pelvis  is  placed  after 
the  twenty-fourth  vertebra,  precisely  as  in  the  living  Iguana.  On  the 
whole,  Dr.  Mantell  inferred  that  the  animal  possessed  many  LacerUaD 
characters  blended  with  those  of  the  Batracliians.  He  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  it  was  a  small  terrestrial  lizard,  or  a  freshwater  Batrachian, 
resembling  the  Tritons  and  aquatic  Salamanders. 

Although  this  fossil  is  the  most  ancient  quadruped  of  which  any 
osseous  remains  have  yet  been  brought  to  ligljl,  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  only  one  then  existing  in  that  region,  for  Captain  Brickenden 
observed,  in  1650,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  from  the  same  quarry  at  Cum- 
mingstone,  a  continuous  series  of  no  less  than  thirty-four  footprints  of  a 
quadruped.  A  small  part  of  this  track,  the  course  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  from  a  to  b,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  537). 
Hie  footprints  are  in  pairs,  forming  two  parallel  rows  ;  the  hind  foot  being 


one  inch  in  diameter,  and  larger  iban  the  fore  foot  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  3.  The  stride  mu^t  have  been  about  4  inches.  The  impressions  re- 
■emhle  those  left  by  a  tortoise  walking  on  sand ;  and,  if  this  be  the  true 
intarpretatJon  of  the  trail,  they  are  the  only  indications  aa  yet  known  of  a 
chelonian  more  ancient  t]ian  the  triiis. 

1  have  already  alluded  (p.  400)  to  triuts  referred  by  American  geolo- 
gists to  several  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  and  discovered  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Alleghany  range,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  red  shale,  so 
ancient  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  the  rock  should  be  classed  as 
the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  con- 
ceives, or  as  the  uppermost  Devonian,  as  some  have  contended  (see  p.  400). 
They  at  least  demonstrate  that  certmn  quadrupeds,  of  larger  size  than 
any  of  the  bonea  that  have  been  found  in  carboniferoos  rocks,  existed  at 
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ibe  time  when  tUe  BQcient  ReA  Shale,  usually  termed,  in  the  United 
States,  "  infra-carbomferous,"  was  in  the  course  of  deposition. 

In  Ireland,  (he  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  or  yellow  sandstune  of 
Killunay  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coeeo»leat  and  Dfndrodut,  charac- 
teristic forms  of  this  period,  together  with  pUnta  specifically  distinct 
frCHQ  any  known  in  the  coal-measures,  but  referable  to  the  geners  fonnd 
in  them ;  as,  for  example,  Lejndodtndron  and  Cyeloptfrit  {see  figs.  S3B 
and  539).  The  stems  of  the  lalter  have,  in  some  specimens,  broad  baaes 
trf  attachment,  and  may  therefore  bare  been  tree-ferns. 


n^EH. 
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—  ^ jDRment  ol 

Upper  D*Toalu,  KUkemij. 

In  the  same  stratA  shells  hanng  the  form  of  the  genus  ^not/on,  aud 
which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  testacea,  occur.  Some  geoic^sti, 
it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  rather  to  be  classed 
as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  CMboniferous  feries,  leather  with  the  yellow 
sandstone  of  Mr.  Griffiths  (see  p.  359) ;  but  the  associated  ichthyolitee 
and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plants,  seem  to  favor  the  opinion 
above  expressed. 

B.  {Table,  p,  412.)— We  come  next  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
"  Old  Red,"  as  eKhibited  south  of  the  Grampiaus,  and  consisting  of — 1st, 
retl  shiile  and  sandstone,  with  some  eornstone,  occupying  the  Valley  of 
Strathinoi-e,  in  its  course  from  Stonehaven  to  (he  Firth  of  Clyde ;  and, 
Pi^  jju  2dly,  of  a  conglomerate,  seen  both  at 

llie  fool  of  the  Grampians,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  as  shown  in 
the  section  at  p.  48,  Noh.  1,  2,  and  3, 
In  the  npjiermost  part  of  the  divi- 
sion No,  1,  or  in  the  beds  which, 
in  Fife,  underlie  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, the  scales  of  a  large  ganoid 
fish,  of  the  genus  Holojilychiui,  istn 
first  observed  by  Dr.  Fleming,  at 
Clashbinnie,  near  Perth ;  and  an  en- 
tire specimen,  more  than  2  feet  in 
length,  was  afterwards  fonnd  by  Mr. 
Noble.     Some  of  these  scales  (see  fig. 


J>40)  me.-Lsured  3  inches  in  length,  and  2^  in  breadth. 
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C.  (Tahle,  p.  412). — The  Uiird  or  lowest  division  south  of  the  Gram- 
[Hsns  cousists  of  gray  pnving-stoDe  and  roofiog^late,  with  associated  red 
aod  gray  shales ;  these  strata  underlie  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate.  Id 
these  gray  beds  several  remarkable  Gsh  have  been  found  of  the  genus 
uiuiied  by  Agassiz  Cepkalatpig,  or  "  buckler-headed,"  from  the  extraor- 
dinary shield  which  covers  the  head  (see  fig.  641),  and  which  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  iHlobite,  such  as  Agaphus. 


rHAgM. 
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In  the  same  rock  at  Ciirmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arbroath  paving-stooe,  frngmonts  of  a  huge  criis1ac«an  Imve  been  met 
with  from  time  to  time.  They  arc  called  by  the  Scotch  quarrymen  the 
"  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and  feuther-Iike  ornament  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  part  most  usually  met  with.    Agasaiz,  having 


Fig.  Ml. 
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previously  referred  some  of  these  fragments  to  the  class  of  fishea,  wns  tlie 
first  to  reixtgnizK  their  true  nature,  aod  iu  the  first  pittte  of  his  "  Poiseoos 
Fossiles  (tu  Vieux  Gi^s  Rouge,"  he  figured  the  portiom  oo  which  he 
founded  liis  opiuion. 

Tlie  <:arapHce  of  this  huge  crustacean,  which  must  linve  rivalled,  if  not 
exceeded  in  wze  the  largest  crnbe,  is  furnished  at  its  hinder  part  with 
short  prongs,  and  has  two  large  eyes  near  the  middle,  much  like  those  of 
the  Eurt/pUru»  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  (jlasguw.  The  body  cou- 
usts  of  ten  or  eleven  movable  rings 

(the   exact  number  is  not  ascer-  Fig-stf, 

tained),  iind  was  terminated  by  an 
oval-pointed  tail.  The  whole  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  scale-hko 
marlrings  before  mentioned  as  or- 
namenting the  head.  Prof.  MKIkiy, 
to  whom  I  owe  these  notes  on  the 
general  structure,  has  tindly  fur- 
nished nie  with  a  restoration  of  the 
entire  animal  (fig.  543),  which  lie 
believes  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
great  Eurypterui  before  mentioned, 
if  not  of  the  very  same  genus,  and, 
moreover,  of  the  same  fumily  as  the 
living  King-crah  or  Limulus. 

Sir  R.  Murchison  has  expressed 
some  doubts*  whether  the  gray 
beds  of  Forfarshire,  containing  the 
Pterygolus,  may  not  bo  referable  to  tlie  Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Ludlow 
beds ;  but,  as  IJiey  are  associated  at  rtalrudJerie  with  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Cepkalaipis  (llio  liony  bucklers  or  hoail-jiieces  alone  being  pre- 
served), npiiarently  belonging  to  two  species,  I  think  it  far  more  probable 
that  they  constitute  a  division  of  the  "  Old  Red,"  and  perhaps  not  so  an- 
cient a  one  as  the  bituminous  schists  (b,  p.  418)  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

In  the  same  gray  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing-slales  in  which  the 
Ctphaliiapis  and  Pleri/ffQlus  occur,  iu  Forfursliire  and  Kincardineshire,  the 
remains  of  grass-like  plants  abound  in  sut^h  numbers  as  to  be  useful  (o  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  corresponding  strata  ^t  distant  points. 
Whether  these  be  fucoids,  as  I  fonnerjy  conjectured,  or  fresliwater  plants 
of  the  family  Fluvialea,  as  some  botanists  Eu^;est,  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. Tliey  are  oflen  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "  berries"  by  the 
quarryiiien,  aud  which  are  not  unlike  the  form  which  a  compreasdd 
blackberry  or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  544  and  54S).  Some 
of  these  were  fii'st  observed  in  the  year  1626,  in  gray  sandst^me  of  ihft 
same  age  as  that  of  Forfarshire,  at  Parkhill  near  Newburgh,  in  the  north 
of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  nfterwarda  fouud  them  on  the  north  side  o( 
Strathmore,  in  the  vertical  shale  beneath  the  conglomerate,  and  in  the 
*  Siluria,  p.  S4l. 
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■um  beds  in  tlie  Sidlaw  Uills,  ftt  all  the  points  where  &g.  4  is  iotrodDoed 
in  the  section,  p.  48. 


Porta  dtetplm*,  Flei 


Dr.  Fleming  hss  compared  these  Toasils  to  the  psniclea  of  a  Junevs,  or 

(he  catkins  of  Sparganmm^  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
this  opinioQ  by  tindiDg  a  specimen  at  Balrudderie,  showing  the  undei 
surface  smoother  than  the  upper,  and  displaying  what 
may  be  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  stalk.    I  hare  met  rig  5«. 

with  some  specimens  in  Forfarshire  imbedded  in  sand- 
stone, and  not  aasociated  with  the  leaves  of  plants  (see 
fig.  d44),  which  bore  a  considerable  resescmblance  10 
the  spawn  of  a  recent  Natica  (fig.  546),  in  which  the 
«!j[s  are  arranged  in  a  thin  Inyer  of  sand,  and  seem  to    FrignifBiof  npiwn 
have  acquired  a  polygonal  form  by  prcssmg  agamst      atSatien. 
each  other ;  but,  as  no  gasleropodoua  shells  have  been 
detected  in  the  same  foriiiation,  the  Parka  has  probably  no  connection 
with  this  class  of  organisms. 
The  late  Dr.  Mantell  was  so  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  one 
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of  my  specimens  (see  ^g,  547)  to  a  small  bundle  of  the  dried-np  eggs  ol 
the  common  English  frog,  which  he  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  car- 
bonaceous state  (see  fig.  548)  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that 
he  suggested  a  batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  con- 
curred in  the  idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circular  fossilsi  (i^, 
549),  which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  ^  Old  Red,"  occurring 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  might  possibly  be 
the  ova  of  some  gigantic  triton  or  salamander. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strata  of  the  Devonian 
period  will  weigh  strongly  with  many  geologists  against  such  conjectures. 

"  Old  BecT  in  the  North  of  Scotland, — The  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  Grampiana,  has 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  as  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  rock.%  which  seem  as  if  set  in  a  sand- 
stone frame.*  The  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  constituting  this  frame 
may  once  perhaps  have  extended  continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians 
before  the  upheaval  of  that  mountain  range ;  for  one  band  of  the  sand- 
stone follows  the  course  of  the  Morav  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  Caledonian  valley,  and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur 
in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in 
Sutherlandshire,  and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite 
rocks  of  Strathspey.  On  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  tlie  Old  Red 
forms  those  three  immense  insulated  hills  before  described  (p.  67),  where 
beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  3000  feet  high,  rest  unconformably  on  a  base 
of  gneiss,  attesting  the  v:\st  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  **  Old  Red^  north  of  the  Grampians 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  s<^«th,  esj)eeially  in  the  middle  and 
lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  Tlie  u|)|x>r  jX)rtion, 
consisting  of  light -colored  sandstones,  and  containing  the  Tilerpefon  of 
Elgin,  hits  been  already  chissiHl,  A.,  p.  412,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  yel- 
low sjindstone  of  Fife.  That  upper  member  ptisses  downwards  into  red 
and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  may  corres})ond  with 
the  beds  called  B.,  in  the  same  section  at  p.  412.  To  the  above  succeeds, 
in  the  descending  order,  "  the  niid«lle  formation"  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  com- 
pos<^d  of  thin,  fissile,  gray  sandstone,  in  which,  in  Morayshire,  Dr.  Malcolm- 
son  found  a  sj)ecies  of  Ccphala^pis  ;  but  whether  these  beds  are  of  the 
age  of  the  paving-stone  of  Arbroath  (C.  Talfle,  p.  412)  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Next  below  is  the  "  inferior  division"  of  Hugh  Miller,  comprising — 

a.  Red  and  variajatcd  sand  atones, 
h.  Bituminous  schists. 

c.  Coarse  sandstone. 

d.  Great  conr/lornerate. 

In  the  schists  6,  a  great  variety  of  fish  are  met  with  in  the  counties  of 
Banfl',  Nairn,  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Caithness,  and  also  in  Orkney,  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Pterichthys  (fig.  550),  Coccosteus,  Diploptervi, 
DTj)terus^  CJieiracanthus,  Asterolepis^  and  others  described  by  Agassiz. 

•  •*  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  1841. 


/•(irMUt^  Agurii; 


Five  speines  of  Ptmehlhyi  have  be«n  found  in  thU  loweet  divi- 
mon  of  th«  Old  Bed.  The  wiiig- 
like  appendages,  whence  the 
genua  u  named,  were  first  aup- 
poead  by  Mr.  Miller  to  be  pad- 
dles, like  thoee  of  the  turtle ;  but 
Agaaaz  regards  them  as  weapons 
of  defence,  like  the  occipittd 
spines  of  the  River  Bnli-head 
{CoUu*  ^o&io,  Linn.) ;  and  coo- 
aders  the  tail  to  have  been  the 
only  organ  of  motion.  The  ge- 
nera DipUntt  and  Diploplenu 
are  bo  named,  because  their  two 
dorsal  fins  are  so  placed  aa  to 
front  the  anal  and  ventral  fins, 
so  as  to  appear  like  two  pair  d 
vings.    They  have  bony  enamelled  scales. 

"Hie  Agterolepii  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions,  A.  Atmusit, 
Kchwald,  the  species  obaracteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ruaeia 
as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between  20  and  SO 
feet  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armor,  embossed  with  atar-like 
tuberdea,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The  mouth  was 
famished  with  two  rows  of  t«eth,  the  outer  ones  small  and  fiah-like,  the 
inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  character.f  The  AaUnlepu  occurs  also 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  id  the  lower  division  of  the 
Old  Red.  Coniferous  wood,  with  structure  showing  medullary  rays,  has 
likewise  been  detected  in  the  lower  division  by  Hugh  Miller,^  who  has 
pointedly  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  fact,  aa  the  oldest  example  yet 
known  of  so  bigkly  organized  a  plant  occurring  in  a  rock  of  such  antiquity. 
South  DfixM  and  Cornwall. — Term  Devonian. — A  great  step  was 
made  in  the  classification  of  (he  slaty  and  calciferona  atrats  of  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1637,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  beds,  pre- 
viously referred  to  the  "  transition"  or  Silurian  series,  were  found  to  be- 
long in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Satid^tone.  For  this  reform 
we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murcliison, 
assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr,  Lonsdale,  wlio,  in  1837,  after  esamining 
the  South  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  tliat  some  of  them  agreed  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while 
many  could  not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  together 
exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  intermediate  character.  But  theee  paleonlo- 
It^cal  obeervatioos  alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  aa«gn,  with  accu- 

•  Old  Ked  Sandsune.    Plate  1,  fig.  1.    Mr.  Miller's  dracription  of  the  fish  is 
■ooat  graphic  and  correct. 

f  Footprinta  of  the  Creator,  by  Hugh  Miller. 
}  FootpriDts,  p.  1 99. 
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racy,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  series  of  these  slate-rocks  and 
limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison, 
in  1886  and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthracitic  shales 
of  North  Devon  belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding  observers 
had  imagined,  to  the  "  transition  ^  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in  organic 
remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in  Herefordshire 
and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  **  Devonian  system  "  was  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils,  con- 
necting as  it  does  tlie  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking  whether  we 
regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The  species  are  mostly 
distinct,  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  of  green 
chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates  and  sandstones. 
Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with  blue  crystalline 
limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates,  passing  into  red  sand- 
stone. But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered  and  disturbed  by  tlie  intru- 
sion of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  been  less 
changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overlying  carboniferous  rocks  or  ^  Culm 
Measures"  are  clearly  seen.  The  following  sequence  is  exhibited  in  the 
coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Barnstaple  and  the  North 
Foreland.* 

Devonian  Series  in  North  Devon. 

{i  a.  Calcareous  brown  slates  ;  with  fossils,  many  of  them  common  to 
1.  <  the  Carboniferous  group.     (Hurnstaple,  Pilton,  <kc.) 

(  b.  Brown  an«i  yellow  sandstone,  with  shells  and  land-plants — Stig- 
marioy  Knorria,  and  others.     (Bnggy  Point,  Marwood,  <fcc.) 

r2.  Hard  gra^'  and   reddish  sandstones  and   micaceous  flags,   without 
I  fossils,   resting  on  H)ft  greenish  schists  of  considerable   thickness, 

•w.  1 11   J  (Morte  Bay,  Bull  Point,  ttc.) 

3.  Calcareous  slates,  with  eiiiht  or  nine  courses  of  limestone,  full  of 
corals  and  shells  like  those  of  the  Plymouth  limestone.  (Combe 
Martin,  llfracombe  Harbor,  ttc.) 

'4.  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  purple  sandstones;  with  occasional  fossils, 
J  ^  Spirifers,  &c     (Linton,  North  Foreland,  ttc.) 

6.  Soft  chloritous  slates,  with  some  sandstones ;  Orthiij  Spirifer^  and 
some  Corals.     (Valley  of  Rocks,  Lynmouth,  etc.) 

The  successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  with  those 
of  South  1  )evou  and  Cornwall,  both  by  the  authors  of  the  **  Devonian  " 
system  and  by  other  observers.  And  IVot'.  Sedi^wick  has  aijain  lately 
brought  them  into  closer  comparison.f  C>ther  geologist.^  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  successively  identified  them  with  tlie  Devonian  series  in 
France,  Belgium,  the  Khenish  Proviucres,  Central  (rermany,  and  Ainer- 

*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  644.     De 
la  Bechc,  Geol.  Report,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  pi.  8.     Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  266. 
f  Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  1,  <-<  seq. 
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ica.*     I  sball  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the  tamu  diviaions  which  have  bee  ? 
estJkblithed  in  Europe.  ^ 

E7j)p<r  Devonian  Boekt.  ' 

The  elates  and  eandetones  of  Barnstaple  (No.  1,  a,  A  of  the  precedin 
eection)  are  repreaeoted  in  Cornwall  by  the  limestone*  and  slates  of  Pethe) ' 
wyn,  which  rise  in  like  manner  from  under  the  Culm  Measuree,  consti- 
tutiug  the  Petherwjn  group  of  ProC 
Sedgwick.     These  beds  contain  the  "*^L 

very  common  Spirifer  dUjanctui, 
Sow.  {iS.  Verneuilii,  Murch.),  (see 
fig.  551),  a  species  distnbutcd  c 

the  whole  of  Europe,  and  found  even  

in  Asia  Minor  and  China.     Among    ^j,^  ai^nri,^^%.w.    ayo.  Sp.  Vt- 
many  other    fossils    the    Clynunia  UkJi^™!^"^"""!"* 

linedru  (fig.  652)  aud  the  minut« 

cnutaceau   Cypridina  serralo-striala  (fig.  553)  are  so  characteristic  of 
these  upper  beds  in  Bel^um,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  llie  Hartz,  Saxony, 


Ftf.set. 


•  f: 


Cvpridlna  trrrala-ilrhita.  Sudbernr. 
W^bnrg,  Aa;  Nhhqi  &a«r;  fi«|. 


and  Sile«a,  that  strata  of  this  division  in  Qennany  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  "  Clymenien-Kalk,"  and  **  Cypridinen-achiefer."} 

With  these  are  tnnny  OoniaUtt»  (Cf.  tubaakatus,  Miinster,  and  other 
Bpecies)  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  In  Germany  they  are 
usually  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  Oherscheld,  also  at  Couvin  in 
Belgium,  kc.  Trilobitee  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cornwall  and  North 
Devon ;  they  are  chiefly  restricted  to  species  of  Pkac^  (for  genus,  see 
fig.  SS5) ;  but  in  the  upper  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  as 
at  Elbersreuth  in  Uavaria,  there  are  numerous  genera  and  species  which 
never  rise  higher  in  the  aeries  or  appear  in  any  portion  of  the  oarbonifer-  ■ 
ous  limeatone. 

Middle  Devonian 

The  unfossiliferona  series  (No.  2,  p.  420)  of  North  Devon,  and  the  calca- 
reous beds  of  Ilfracombe  (3),  correspond  to  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth 

"  See  Dr.  Fridolin  Sandber^sr  on  the  Devocisn  rooki  o{  ITuwa  (QeoL  Vcrhalt 
IfiMan);  Pried.  A.  Roemer,  on  the  Harti  Devoniui  Roeki,  ia  Danker  and  Von 
Meyer's  Palw>Dt«g™phio«,  Bd  vol  pL  1. 

t  See  U urchiMu'i  Siluria,  chapter*  s.  zir.  and  xr. 
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IP^jups  of  Prof.  Sedgwick's  South  Devon  series,  and  are  the  moBt  typical 
-wrtion  of  the  Devonian  sptem.  Iliey  iaclude  the  great  iimestonea  of 
Plyinoutb  and  Tocbay,  replete  with  ahella,  trilobiCes,  and  corala.  A  thick 
accumulation  <A  slate  and  schist,  full  of  the  same  foauU,  occupies  nearly 
all  the  southern  portion  of  Devonshire  and  a  large  part  of  Cornwall. 
Among  the  corals  we  find  the  genera  Favimle*,  Heliolittt,  and  Cyatha- 
phyllum,  the  last  genus  equally  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous systems,  the  two  former  bo  frequent  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few 
eveo  of  the  species  are  common  Ut  tJie  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as, 
for  exainf\e,  Favotitea  polymorpha  (fig.  BS4),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all 
the  Devonshire  foswU.     The  Cyalhophyllum  ecegpitotum  (Hg.  665)  and 


ffelioliUt  pyriformii  (tig.  556)  are  peculiarly  cliaracteristic ;  aa  is  another 
very  common  species,  the  Aulopora  aerpeim  (fig.  557),  whicli  creeps  over 
corals  and  shells  in  its  young  state,  as  liure  figured,  but  afterwards  grows 


BMclUtt  poriMi,  Ooldl.,  > 


Poritet  pyHJbrmi*^ 


Upwards  and  bewiiues  a  cluster  of  tubes  connected  by  minute  processes. 
In  this  slate  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  has  been 
called  Syringopora, 
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Wiik  the  above  (u«  found  many  Btone-lilies  or  crinoida,  Home  of  them, 
mch  at  CapratocrimUt,  of  forma  geoeriutilly  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limeatooe.  The  molliisks  also  ore  no  leas  characteristic, 
amoQg  which  the  genus  Strit^ocephalui  (Gg.  558)  may  be  mendoned  as 

F<f.US. 
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eiclusiviily  Durouian.  Miiny  otlier  Brachiopod  shells,  of  the  genus  Spir- 
i/tr,  Act  abounileiJ,  and  among  them  the  Alri/pa  relUularit,  Linn.  sp. 
(lig.  575,  p.  434),  which  sevms  to  have  been  a  coemopohte  species  oc- 
curring in  Devonian  strata  from  America  to  Asia  Miuor,  and  which,  aa 
we  iihall  hereafter  see  (p.  433),  lived  also  in  the  Silurian  seas.  Among 
the  peculiar  lamellibranchiale  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  lime- 
stone of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  5G9), 
together  with  many  spiral  univuivcs,  such  as  Murchiaonia,  Euomphaivn, 
and  Maerocheilui ;  and  Pteropods  auch  as  Convlaria  (fig.  500).    The 
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cephalopoda,  such  as  Cyrtoceras,  Gyroceras,  and  others,  are  nearly  all  of 
genera  distinct  from  those  pr^vuiliiig  in  the  Upper  Devonian  Limestone, 
or  Clymenien-kalk  of  the  Germans  already  mentioned  (p.  421).  Although 
bnt  few  species  of  Trilobitea  occur,  the  cliaracteristic  Sronles  fiahtUifer 
(fig.  561  p.  424)  is  far  more  rare,  and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its 
fan-tike  tail  Tlie  head  is  seldom  found  perfect ;  a  reatorntion  of  it  has 
been  attempted  by  Mr.  Salter  (Rg.  562). 

Id  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  "  Stringocephalus  Lime- 
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BtAne,"  or  "  Eifel  Limestone"  of  Germany,  several  rer 
and  other  icblhycilitM  have  been  detected,  and  they  s 
cbisou  observes  (Silutis,  p, 
371),   to   identify   the   rock 
with  the  Oid  Red  Sandstone 
of  Brituii  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  great  ] 
Limestone  (the  principal 
type  of  "  the  Devonian"  on 
the  Continent),  lie  certain 
BchistH  called  by  Genu  an 
writers  "Cal<;eola-«:hiefer,"  because  tbey  contain  in  abundance  a  foetril 
bravhiopod  of  very  curious  structure,  CaUtola  aandalitta  (fig.  663). 

Lotcer  Sevonion. 
Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  already  enumera- 
ted, a  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartzoee  sandstones,  the  latter  constituting 
tbe  "  Older  Rhenish  Grey  wacke"  of  Roemer,  and  the  "  Spirifer  sjindstone" 
of  Saniiberger,  are  exhibited  between  Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  of 
the^c  rock^  on  the  Riiine  and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  were  re- 
garded a-  '  Upper  Silurian"  hy  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murc.hison  in 
1830,  but  tiieir  tnic  age  has  since  been  dtiennincd,  Their  equivalents 
arc  foun<l  in  England  in  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  North  Foreland 
and  Linton  in  Devon  (No.  4  and  5  of  the  section,  p.  420),  and,  ac-  - 
cording  to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torhay  in  South  Devon, 
where  many  of  ibe  characteristic  Bhenish  fossils  are  met  with.  The 
broad- winged  Spirifers 
which  distinguish  the 
"  Spirifer-sandstein"  of 
Germany  have  their  rep- 
resenialivea  in  the  De- 
vonian strata  of  North 
America  {see  fig.  564),  Spirf^i 

*  Murthiaao'i  Siluria,  p. 
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Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  a  large  specioa  of  Homalonotua  (fig. 
56S)  w  ooiupicuous.  The  genus  is  etill  better  known  as  a  Silurian  form, 
but  tfae  ipinoae  species  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  "  Loner  De- 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  speoiea  of  Brachiopoda,  sucb  as 
Orlhi*,  LtpUxna,  and  Ckonelet,  and  some  LamellibreDchiata,  such  as 
PUrinea ;  also  the  very  remarkable  fossil  coral,  called  Pleurodictyvm 
preAlematicum  (fig.  586). 


Devonian  of  Russia. — The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  extend,  accurding 
to  Sir  R.  Murchi^on,  over  a.  region  more  spacious  tiian  the  British  Isles ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  wiiere  they  consist  of  sandslone  like  the  "  Old 
Red"  of  Scotland  and  Central  England,  they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes 
(rfien  of  the  same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  Brit- 
ish, whereas  when  they  consist  of  limestone  (hey  coutaiu  shells  siroilarto 
those  of  Devonshire,  thus  confirming,  as  Sir  Roderick  observes,  the  coo- 
temporaneous  oiigin  previously  assigned  to  formntions  exhibiting  tno  veiy 
distinct  mineral  types  iu  difterenl  parts  of  Britain*  The  calcareous  and 
the  arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  above  alluded  to  alternate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  the  same 
period.  Among  the  fish  common  to  the  Ru^ian  and  the  British  strata 
are  AiUrdepii  Asmutii  before  mentioned ;  a  smaller  species,  A.  minor, 
Ag. ;  Holoptychius  nobiltssimui  (p.  414) ;  Dendrodus  striatal,  Owen  ; 
PUrickthyt  major,  Ag. ;  and  many  others.  But  some  of  the  most 
marked  of  the  Scottish  genera,  such  as  Cepkalaapis,  Coceosteus,  Diplacan- 
that,  Cheiracanthut,  Ac^  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Russia,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  researches,  or  possibly  to 
geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of  the  extinct  species.  On  (he 
■  Biluria,  p.  329. 
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whole,  no  less  than  forty  species  of  placoid  and  ganoid  fish  have  been 
already  collected  in  Russia,  some  of  the  placoids  being  of  enormoua  size, 
as  before  stated,  p.  419. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the  Unif^  States, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of  strata 
intervening  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first  studied  in  all  its 
details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remains,  by  tlie  Govemmeut 
Sur\'eyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographical  extent,  that  State,  taken 
singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  geologist  has  the 
advantage  of  finding  the  Devonian  rocks  there  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and 
undisturbed  condition,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can 
be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

Subdivisions  of  the  New  York  Devonian  Strata,  in  the  Reports  of  the 

Government  Surveyors, 

Names  of  Oroapa.  ThickoeM  in  Feet 

1.  CaUkill  group  or  Old  Red  SandstoDe       ....    2000 

2.  Chemung  group 1600 

ISreTef '^ 

6.  Tulljr 16 

6.  Hamilton ...    looo 

7.  Marcellus        -..------50 

8.  Corniferous  )  -^ 

9.  Onondaga     ) ^" 

10.  Schoharie  )  ,^ 

11.  Cauda-Galligrit  f ^" 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone 5to80 

These  subdivisions  are  of  very  unequal  value,  whether  we  regard  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils ;  but  thev  have 
each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
re«t.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the  geology  of  other 
North  American  States  with  the  New  York  standard,  that  some  of  tlie 
above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nos.  2  and  8,  which  are  respectively 
1500  and  1000  feet  thick  in  New  York,  are  very  local  and  thin  out  when 
followed  into  adjoining  Stiites ;  whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8  and  9,  the 
total  thickness  of  which  is  scarcely  50  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced 
over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been  very 
little  difference  of  opinion,  since  the  Red  Sandstone  No.  I  contains 
Holoptj/chius  nobilissimus  and  other  fish  characteristic  generically  or 
specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red.  More  doubt  has  been  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12.  M.  de  Vemeuil 
proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United  States,  to  include  the  Oriskany 
sandstone  in  the  Devonian  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  after  examining  the  fossils 
which  I  had  collected  in  America  in  1842,  arrived  independently  at  the 
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same  conclusion.*     The  resemblance  of  the  Spirifers  of  this  Oriskany 
sandstone  to  those  of  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive assigned  by  M.  de  Verneuil  for  his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie 
grit,  No.  10,  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
AsteroUput,    On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils  from 
Nos.  10  and  12  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow  group  of  Mur- 
chison  than  any  other  European  type  ;  and  he  thinks,  therefore,  that  those 
groups  may  be  "  Upper  Silurian."     Although  the  Oriskany  sandstone  is 
no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York,  it  is  sometimes  300  feet  thick  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where,  together  with  other  primary  or  paleo- 
zoic strata,  it  has  been  well  studied  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 
The  upper  divisions  (from  the  Catskill  to  the  Genesee  groups,  inclu- 
nve,  Nos.  1  to  4)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may  have 
been  of  littoral  origin.     They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few  of  them 
can  be  traced  into  the  "  far  west ;"  whereas  the  calcareous  groups,  Nos. 
8  and  9,  although  in  New  York  they  have  seldom  a  united  thickness  of 
more  than  50  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an  almost  continuous  coral- 
reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  600,000  square  miles,  from  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in 
the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  and  Tennessee  in  the  south.     In  the 
Western  States  they  are  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed 
"  the  Cliff  Limestone."     There  is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  for- 
mation at  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
where  it  much  resembles  a  modem  coral-reef.     A  wide  extent  of  surface 
is  exposed  in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water 
is  not  high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and 
wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their  erect 
stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were  living.     Among 
other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less  than  5  feet  in  diameter,  of 
Favosites  gothlandica,  with  its  beautiful  honeycomb  structure  well  dis- 
played, and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the  Favistella^  combining  a  similar  honey- 
combed form  with  the  star  of  the  Astrcea,     There  was  also  the  cup- 
shaped  Cyathopht/llumj  and  the  delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella^  and 
that  elegant  and  well-known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  ^  the  chain 
coral,"  Catenipora  escharoides  (see  fig.  679,  p.  436),  with  a  profusion  of 
others.     These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
occasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.      Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the  museums 
of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working  its  way  out^ 
under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain  in  the  warm  sea- 
son when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.     The  waters  of  the  Ohio,  when  I  visited 
the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than  40  feet  below  their  highest  level, 
and  20  feet  above  their  lowest,  so  that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  ex- 
posed to  view.f 

*  De  Yenieuil,  Bulletin,  4»  678,  1847.   D.  Sharpe,  Quart  Joxirn.  Gkol  &>«^  t«1 
iv.  pp.  145,  1847. 

f  Lyell'i  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol  ii.  p.  277. 
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No  less  than  46  species  of  British  DevoDian  corals  are  described  in  the 
Monograph  published  in  1853  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and  Jules  Haime 
(Paleontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur  in  America ;  a 
fact,  observes  Prof  E.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  wide  lati- 
tudinal range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  dete^ 
mination  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  Devo- 
nian epoch.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  corals  of  these  ancient 
reefs,  whether  American  or  European,  however  recent  may  be  their  aspect, 
all  belong  to  the  Zoantkaria  rugosa^  a  suborder  which,  as  before  stated 
(p.  403,  et  seq,),  has  no  living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  must 
be  used  in  admitting  all  inductions  drawn  from  the  presence  and  forms  of 
these  zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or  tropical  climate 
in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  flourished, — for  such  inductions, 
says  Prof  K  Forbes,  have  been  founded  "  on  the  mistaking  of  analogies 
for  affinities."* 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  Ganiatites^  SpiriferSy  Pentre- 
mites,  and  many  other  genera  of  Mollusca  and  Crinoidea,  corresponding 
to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  some  few  of  the 
forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  exact  parallelism 
of  the  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  enumerated,  with  the  memben 
of  the  European  Devonian,  is  very  great,  so  few  are  the  species  in  com- 
mon. This  difficulty  will  best  be  appreciated  by  consulting  the  critical 
essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1851,  on  the  writings  of  European  authors 
on  this  interesting  question.f  Indeed  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  parallelism  of  the  principal  groups  even  of  the  north  and 
south  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  Devonian 
and  Rhenish  subdivisions. 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joum.  vol.  z.  pi.  Iz.  1854. 

f  Report  of  Foster  and  \^lutney  on  GeoL  of  Lake  Superior,  pc  802,  Washio^ 
ton,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 


SILURIAN    AND    CAMBRIAN    GROUPS. 


Bilarian  strata  formerly  called  Transition — Term  Orauwack^ — SubdiviaioBs  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurians — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — ^Ludlow 
bone-bed,  and  oldest  known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals, 
cystideans,  trilobites — Middle  Silurian  or  Caradoc  sandstone — Its  unconforma- 
bility — ^Pentaraeri  and  Tentaculites — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Llandeilo  flags — 
Cystidese — ^Trilobites — Graptolites — Vast  thickness  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  in 
Wales — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents  in  Europe — Ungulite  grit  of  Russia- 
Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States — Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils 
with  those  of  Europe — Canadian  equivalents — Deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian 
strata — Foesiliferous  rocks  below  the  Llandeilo  beds— Cambrian  group— Lin- 
gula  flags  of  North  Wales — Lower  Cambrian — Oldest  known  fossil  remains — 
**  Primordial  group"  of  Bohemia — Characteristic  trilobites — Metamorphosis  of 
trilobites — Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Potsdam  sandstone  of  United 
States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal — ^Trilobites  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi— Supposed  period  of  invertebrate  animals — ITpper  Silurian  bone-bed 
— Absence  of  fish  in  Lower  Silurian — Progressive  discovery  of  vertebrata  in 
older  rocks — Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  greater  success  of  British  Pa- 
leontologists— Doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  vertebrata  in  the  older  fosflilif- 
erous  periods  premature. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primaiy  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  strata  formerly  called  **  transition"  by  Werner,  for  reasons  explained 
in  chap,  viii.,  pp.  91  and  93.  Geologists  were  also  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of  "  grauwack6,"  by  which 
the  German  miners  designate  a  particular  variety  of  sandstone,  usually  an 
aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and 
clay-slate  cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or 
grit  is  found  in  the  Old  Red,  and  in  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal, 
and  sometimes  in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the 
Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
for  a  series  of  fossiHferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous  counties  of  England 
which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons.  The  following  table  will  explain  the  various  formations  into 
which  this  group  of  ancient  strata  may  be  subdivided. 
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UPPER  SILURUN  ROCKS. 


1.  Ludlow 
fonnatioD. 


2.  Wenlock. 
fonnadon. ' 


Upper 
Ladlow. 


Aymestrj 
limestone. 


Lower 
Ludlow. 


r    Wenlock 
limestone. 


PreTsiling  Lithologioal 
cluiracten. 


a.  Tileatones. — 
Finely     lamina- 
ted reddish  and  V  800  f 
green  micaceous 
sandstones. 


1 


Thick- 
ness in 
Feet 


I 
1 


b.  Micaceous  gray  ^ 
sandstone      and 
mudstone. 

Argillaceous  lime- 
stone. 

Shale,  with  concre- 
tions of  lime- 
stone. 


2000 


Wenlock 
shale. 


(  Concretionary  and  ^ 
thick-bedded 
limestone. 

Argillaceous  shale, 
frequently  flag- 
stone. 


1 


Above 
2000 


Orgsnio  remalDa 


Marine  mollusca  of 
almost  every  or- 
der, the  Brachio- 
poda  most  abun- 
dant Scrpulites^ 
Crustaceans  of 
the  Trilobite  fa- 
mily. Plaodd 
fish  (oldest  re- 
mains of  fish  yet 
known).  Sea- 
weeds ;  and  in 
the  uppermoct 
strata  land  plants. 


Marine  Mollusca  of 
various  orders  as 
before.  Crinoidea 
and  corals  plenti- 
ful Trflobites, 
Graptolites. 


MIDDLE  SILURIAN  ROCKa 


f  Shale,  shelly  lime- 
stone, sandstone, 
and  conglome- 
rate. 


Llandeil 
formation 


leilo   j 
ion.     { 


r  Crinoidea,    Coralsi 
Mollusca,  chiefly 
2000    <      Brachiopoda. 

(The  genusPenta- 
merus  abundant) 


LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

(Dark  colored   cal-  1 
careous      flags  ;   ^  ^a  oOO 
slated  and  sand-  ' 

stones. 


Mollusca,  Trilo- 
bites,  CystidesB, 
Crinoids"  Corals, 
Graptolites. 


UPPER    SILURIAN    ROCKS. 


Ludlow  formation, — This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness,  and  subdivided 
into  three  parts, — the  Uppo '  and  the  Ix)wer  Ludlow,  and  the  intervening 
Aymestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be  distinguished  near  the  town 
of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Sliropshire  and  Herefordshire  by  pe- 
culiar organic  remains. 

1.  Upper  Ludlow,  a,  Tilestones, — ^This  uppermost  subdivision,  called 
the  Tilestones,  was  originally  classed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  with  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  because  they  decompose  into  a  red  soil  throughout  the 
Silurian  region.  They  were  regarded  as  a  transition  group  forming  a 
passage  from  Silurian  to  Old  Red ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  tliat  the 
fossils  agree  in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely, 
with  those  of  the  underlying  Silurian  strata.     Among  these  are  Ortho- 
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ctr<i9  bullatum,  Trockus  ?  kelicites,  Bellerophon  trilobatus,  Chonetes  lata^ 
Ac,  with  numerous  defences  of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well  seen  at  King- 
ton in  Herefordshire,  and  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  where  they 
are  quarried  for  building. 

b.  Chay  Sandstone,  <fec. — ^The  next  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Ludlow 
consists  of  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  commonly  a  micaceous 
stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains,  besides  the  shells  just 
quoted,  the  Lingnla  cornea,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  Tilestone  beds. 
The  Ortkis  orbicularis,  a  round  variety  of  0,  elegantula,  is  characteristic 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow  ;  and  the  lowest  or  mudstone  beds  are  loaded  for  a 
thickness  of  30  feet  with  Athyris  navicula  (fig.  568).  As  usual  in  strata 
of  the  Primary  periods,  the  brachiopodous  mollusca  predominate  over  the 

Fig.  667.  lig.  668. 


Orthlt  degantuUiy  Dftlro.    Yar.  orbicularis,       Athyris  (T^rebraiula)  navicula^  J.  Bow. 
J.  Sow.    Delbury.  Aymestry  limeetone ;  alw  in 

Upper  Ludlow.  Upper  sod  Lower  Ludlow. 

lamellibranchiate ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among 
other  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  (or  Pterinea),  Cardiola^ 
Nticula,  Sanguinolites,  and  Modiola, 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sjindstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus  afford- 
ing evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ac- 
companying fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thickness,  and  have 
been  provincially  named  "  mudstones."  In  some  of  these  shales  stems  of 
crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position,  having  evidently  become  fossil  on 
the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with 
which  these  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud, 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were  first  thrown  down. 

The  bane-bed  of  the  Upper  Lutllow  deserves  especial  notice  as  affording 
the  oldest  well-authenticated  exami)le  of  the  f<f>ssil  remains  of  fish.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  single  thin  layer  of  brown  bony  fragments  near  the 
junction  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first 
observed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  It  luis  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles 
fix)m  that  point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly 
not  more  than  an  inch  thick.  At  May  Hill  two  bone-beds  were  observed, 
with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that 
point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed  numerous  globular  bodies 
were  found,  which  were  detennined  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spores  of  a 
cryptogamio  land-plant,  probably  Lycopodiaceous.    These  beds  occur  just 

*  Murchison's  Siluria,  pp.  187-287. 
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beneath  the  lowest  strata  of  the  ^  Old  Red.*^  Some  of  the  fish  are  of  the 
shark  family,  and  their  defences  are  referred  to  the  genus  Onchtis  (fig* 
569).    There  are  also  numerous  minute  shagreen  scales  (fig.  570),  which 

Fig.  6a9.  FIf.  070. 


Onekut  UnuUtriatttt,  Agaas.  Bhagre«n  lealw  of  a  pitooid  flah 

Bone-bed.    Upper  SUartan;  Ludlow.  {Thdodtuiy. 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Ladlow. 

may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  placoid  fish.     The  jaw  and  teeth  of 
another  predaceous  genus  (fig.  671)  have  also  Fig.5n. 

been  detected.  As  usual  in  bone-beds,  the 
teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary and  rolled.  Many  statements  have  pUcirodM$mirabau,  Agan. 
been  published  of  fish  remains  obtained  from  Bone-bed.  Upper  Lodkm. 
older  members  of  the  silurian  series;  but  Mr.  Salter  has  shown  all 
these  to  be  spurious.*  Professor  Phillips  has,  however,  discovered  fish- 
bones at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  at  its  junction  with  the 
Aymestry  Rock  ;f  and  lower  than  this  no  one  seems  as  yet  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  them  downwards,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
for  M.  Barrande's  most  ancient  ichthyolites  (bony  fragments,  8  inches 
long)  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemia ;  and  those  of  the  American 
Greologists  are  from  the  Oriskany  Sandstone,  a  formation  which  is  still 
considered  as  debatable  ground  between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  sys- 
tems (see  p.  426,  above). 

In  England  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  globular, 
cylindrical,  or  flattened  masses  have  been  detected,  composed  principally 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  Tjowest  Silurian  rocks,  and  they  have  been 
siLsjH?cted  to  be  coprolitic.  Messrs.  Logan  and  Hunt  have  recently  shown 
that  shells  of  the  genera  Lingnla  and  Orbicula,  which  occur  abundantly 
in  the  same  formations,  are  also  made  up  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  mixed  in  tlie  like  proportions ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
decomposition  of  such  shells  might  give  rise  to  the  no<lules  alluded  to, 
which  may  owe  their  form  to  concretionary  action.J  Even  if  the  zoologist 
should  think  it  more  Hkely  that  the  phosphatic  matter  was  rejected  in 
fcecal  lumps,  by  creatures  feeding  on  Lingulie  and  Orbiculae,  we  cannot 
decide  that  such  feeders  were  of  the  vertebrate  class,  rather  than.  Cepha- 
lopods,  Cnistaceana,  or  some  other  of  the  Invertebrata.  In  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  supposed  non-existence  of  fish  in  the  Silurian  seas  before 
the  time  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  I  shall  consider  that  question  fully  in 
the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter,  p.  453,  et  seq. 

*  GeoL  Quart  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  263. 

f  Memoirs  Geol.  Surv.  vol  ii. 

X  Logan  and  Hunt ;  Sillimao's  Joum.  No.  60,  2d  series^  March,  1864 
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3.  Aymeitri/  limatone. — The  next  group  ia  a  subciyatalttne  and 
«rgillac«ouB  limealone,  wbicfa  is  is  some  places  60  feet  thick,  and  di»- 
tinguuhed  around  Ayipeetry  by  the  abuDdauce  of  Pentam^rus  KjaghtU, 
Sow.  (fig.  672),  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.     This  genua  of  braohi- 


<^ioda  was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  exclusively  a  paleozoic 
form.  The  name  was  derived  from  *En-i,^)raye,  five,  and  fWfiif,  meroi, 
a  part,  because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making  four 
chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small  chamber, 
making  five.  The  size  of  these  septa  is  enormous  compared  with  those 
of  any  other  braclnopod  shell ;  and  they  must  nearly  have  divided  the 
animal  into  two  equal  halves ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sepia  or  plates  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spiriftr, 
Terebratula,  and  many  other  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison 
and  De  Vemeuil  discovered  this  species  disperaed  in 
myriads  through  a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian 
age,  on  the  banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Urals  in  Russia,  and  a  similar  species  is  frequent 
in  Sweden. 

Three  other  abundant  sheila  in  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone are,  1st,  Lingida  LttnUii  (fig.  573)  ;  2d, 
Rhynekonella  Wthmii,  Sow.  (fig.  574),  which  is  also 
common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  lime- 
atone ;  3d,  Atri/pa  reticularis,  Lin.  (fig.  576),  which 
has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every  part  ot 
the  Silurian  system,  even  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Llandeilo  fl 


J.  Sow. 
AbbwlDT  HIUb. 


BkyneHmMi  ITtriiraltila.)  WOatmliBaw.    AfiMMij. 


or  UmSM  LCDLOW. 


The  ATTnertiT  LiiD>^OD«  cv>autD»  to  iDaor  thtllt.  coraK  sod  trilotalM 

ageing  sp«L-ttii:Al)r  with  thoee  o^tbe  su!i|j»i_vDt  Wculock  UmeMoDe.  that 

h  is  MMtelT  <iL'<tuigiit»Iul'I'>  ftnm  il  t^  its  fossil*  alone.     Severthdas, 

foaay  of  the  organic  mDains  ai*  commoo  to 

'*  "*  the  A;nK«rT  ILme^oae  aod  the  I'l^r  Lod- 

l»w.  and  wTenl  of  [b«w  >x«  not  fouod  in  tba 

Wenlock." 

3.  I^Mcer  LhiH^^  t)taU. — This  mass  is  ■ 
dart  gray  argrilUfvons  deposit,   contwnin^ 
among  other  A^^iU.  maoT  la^  chambered 
shells  of  gvnera  s«in.iil_T  known  in  newer 
Tocks.  as  ibe  Phnvimoerrat  of  Broderip,  and 
the  Lilnilfs  of  Breyn  (see  Bgs,  576,  677). 
Tte  latter  i*  partiv  straiglit  and  parilj  con- 
vijlme>l.  nearlv  as  in  Spirala. 
f\t^macfrv> '•'i--i"-nm.i.^,w.      The    Or',hortT*it   Lndriut   (fig.   578),  U 
j:  luLHuT      '    wi^ll  as,  the  i.'e[>h:ilopod  last  mentioned,  v 
peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  seri«n. 
Jig.  117.  Fi*  sre. 


^^' 


(Jraptolile,  G.  LudeMis,  Murch.  (fig.  588,  p.  437),  a  fonn 
of  zoophyte  which  has  not  j-et  been  met  with  in  strata  above  the  Silurian, 
irs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

•  HnrchiMKi'i  Siloria,  p.  ISt. 
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Wtnloek  formation. — We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock  formation,  wbicfa. 
has  been  divided  (see  Table,  p.  430)  iato  the  Weolock  limestone  and  tbe 
Wenlock  shale. 

1.  The  Wenlock  limeetone,  fonneriy  well  known  to  collectors  by  the 
name  of  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire, 
ranging  for  about  20  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  R,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  nearly  parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy 
prominenc«  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  tbe  rock,  and  to  tbe  softness  of  ^e 
shales  above  and  below  it  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of  tbick  masses  of 
gray  subcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals  and  encriniteH.  It  is 
essentially  of  a  concretionary  nature,  and  the  concretions,  termed  "  ball- 
atones"  in  Shropshire,  are  often  enormous,  even  ,.  __^ 
80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being  more 
or  less  alliaceous.*  Sometimes  in  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  this  limestone,  according  to  Professor 
Fhillipe,  is  oolitic 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation  is 
BO  rich,  the  "chain-coral,"  ffalytlles  calfnula- 
tut,  or  Catmipora  eseharoiden  (fig.  57B),  may 
be  pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recognized, 
and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging  through 
all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group,  from  the 
Aymeatiy  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
series.  Another  coral,  the  FavosiUa  Ooth-  BaiyMmcaUi,«i^iiZ,-UiaL,f. 
landica  (fijr.  S80),  is  aim  met  with  in  profusion  ^J?-  tjumipo™  «eA<m**M, 
m  large  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up 

into  prismatic  fragments,  like  that  here  figured  (fig.  660),  -Another 
common  form  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  (fig.  581), 
which,  like  many  of  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modem  cup- 
corals,  but  all  the  Silurian  genera  belong  to  the  paleozoic  type  before  men- 


dtip/lvma  fttrMnffL .. ... .  _._ 

Wenlock  LlDiMtoiw,  Sbnpablt*. 


*  UurcbiioD'a  Siluria,  p.  116. 
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tioned  (p.  403),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite  arraDgement  of  the  lamelhe 
within  the  cup. 

AmuDg  the  Dtinierous  Criuoida,  several  peculiar  spades  of  Cyalhoerinat 
(for  genus,  see  figs.  p.  40S)  contribute  their  calcareous  stems,  amu,  and 
cupa  towards  the  compo«tion  of  the  Wcnloclc  limestone.  Of  CyatideaoB 
then  are  a  few  vei7  remorlfable  foi-ms,  some  of  them  pecnliu  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  fonnatiott,  as  for  example  the  Fiftidocrinitet,  which  wu 
furniBhed  with  pinnated  fixed  arms,*  as  repi'esented  in  tbe  annexed  fig- 
ure (fig.  582). 

The  Brachiopoda  are  for  the  meet  part  of  the  same  species  as  tho«e  of 
the  Aymestry  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Alrypa  retieularit  (fig.  576, 
p.  434),  and  Stropkomena  depreua.  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  583) ;  but  the«e  species 
range  also  through  the  Ludlow  rocks,  Weulock  shale,  and  Caradoo 
Sandstone. 

Fls.{ISt. 


MMiiii  (Lmlama)  imrmtn.  Bt 
'ulodt  ind  Ladhnr  Koekt. 
Awtf  mHhJIh  bl/btetatua,  Ph 
Waolock  Umnrtona,  Dudit;. 

The  Crustaceans  are  represontod  ftlmost  exclusively  by  Tritobites,  which 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  Cali/mene  BlumenbaekH,  csUed  the  "  Dudley 
Trilobito,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true  place  in  the  animal 
kingdom  was  ascertained.  It  ia  often  found  coiled  up  like  the  commOD 
OniscKi  or  wood-louse,  and  this  is  so  common  a  circumsljince  among  the 
trilobites  as  t«  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  habitually  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  protecting  themselves  when  alarmed.  Spkaremchu* 
ng.BSS. 


Fhaeopt  wim/o/m.  Broog. 
*  B.  Forbes,  Hem.  OeoL  Sarrej,  vol  ii.  p.  tOfl. 
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mjrtu  {6g.  586)  is  almost  a  globe  when  rolled  up,  the  forehead  of  this 
qtecies  being  extremely  inflated.  The  J/omalonolui,  a  (biiD  of  Trilobit« 
in  which  the  tripttrtito  diviaion  of  tho  dorsal  crust  b  pi^  nt. 

almost  lost  (see  lig.  567),  is  very  characteristic  of 
this  division  of  the  Silurian  aeries. 

2.  The  Wmlock  ^Aafc.— This,  observes  Sir  R. 
Murchison,*  is  infinitely  the  largest  and  most  per- 
sistent member  of  Che  Wenlock  fbrmntioD,  for  the 
limestone  often  thins  out  and  disappears.  The  ahale, 
like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contains  elliptical  con- 
cretions of  impure  earthy  limestone.  In  the  Malvern 
district  it  is  a  mnsi  of  finely  levigated  alliaceous 
matter,  attaining,  according  to  Frof.  Phillips,  a  thick- 
ness of  640  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  than  1000 
feet  thick  in  Wales.  The  prevailing  fossils,  besides 
conds  and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 
email  species  of  Orthit,  with  other  brnchiopods  and 
certMn  thin-shelled  species  of  Orthoceratitet.  One  ^^^^,^^S^, 
species  of  OraptoliU,  a  group  of  zoophytes  before  c«u«;  iwEtii*. 
alluded  to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  Fig.  ees. 

rocka,  is  very  abundant  in  this  shale,  and  *^SSSS^^^^^^^^ 
occurs  more  sparingly  in  "  the  Ludlow."  graptcua^  iwf™*^  muku™. 
Of  these  fosHls,  which  are  more  charac-  Lndiow  ud  w«iiiiKk  biuih. 

teristic  <^tbe  Lower  Silurian,  1  shall  again  speak  in  the  sequel  (p.  442). 


Caradoe  Sandstone. — ^Thia  sandstone,  so  named  from  a  mountain  called 
Caer  Caradoe,  in  Shropshire,  was  originally  considered  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  as  the  sandy  and  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the  concluMon  that  the  original  or 
typical  Caradoe  is  divisible  into  two  formations, — the  lower,  an  arenaceous 
form  of  Llandeilo  flags,  and  containing  identical  species  of  fowils ;  the 
other  or  superior  sandstone,  a  series  of  strata  resting  unconformably  on  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  yet 
having  some  intermixture  of  species  common  to  the  "  Lower  Silurian." 
Hence  the  Caradoe,  as  distinct  &om  the  Llandeilo,  must  either  be  classed 
as  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  Shale,  an  opinion  to  which  some  authorities 
incline, — or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Middle  Silurian  group,  an  alternative 
which  I  have  embraced  provisionally  in  common  with  many  officers  of 
our  Government  Survey.  The  larger  part,  therefore,  of  what  was  once 
termed  "  the  Caradoe"  has  merged  into  the  Llandeilo,  and  is  the  equiva- 
lent  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  that  division. 

The  first  step  towards  placing  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations  of  "  the 
Caradoe"  to  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  was  made  in  1848  by  Professor 

•  Silnria,  p.  Ill, 
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Ramuy  and  Mr.  Aveline,  who  obaei-Ted  th&t  in  the  Longmynd  EiUt  & 
Canuioc  sBiid«toDe  reited  imcoDionnablj  on  the  Lower  ^Inrian,  and  that 
die  latter  or  "  Llandeilo  flags,"  together  with  Bome  Btill  older  rook^  innt 
have  constituted  an  island  in  the  Camdoo  sea.  Profeesor  K  Forbes  at  tht 
same  time  observed  that  the  island  was  probably  high  and  ttieap  land 
riang  from  a  deep  sea,  and  that  the  Carndoc  fomils,  some  of  them  of  lit- 
Umd  aapect,  aa  lAttoriita  and  Turrilella,  were  depwited  round  the  mat- 
gin  of  that  ancient  land.  It  was  hIbo  remarked  that  while  the  Mndirtoiie 
and  conglomerate  of  this  upper  Caradoc*  reposed  uncoDfiNiuably  on  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  it  at  the  same  time  graduated  upwards,  as  Sir  B.  Mnrahi- 
son  had  staled,  into  the  Weolock  Shale. 

Subeeqnently  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  M'Ooy,  porening  their  inret- 
tigatioua  independently  of  the  Sun-ey  in  North  Wales,  became  ooovinoadf 
tlwt  (he  Caradoc  beds  of  May  Hill  and  the  Malvems,  constitoting  the 
Upper  Caradoc,  already  mentioned,  were  full  of  Upper  Silui  an  fosnla; 
and  that  the  strata  of  Caradoc  sandstone  at  Horderly  and  other  |4acei 
east  of  Caer  Caradoc  belonged  to  the  Bsta  group  (or  eqniralent  of  the 
Llanddlo),  being  distinguished  by  Lower  Silarian  »perae&  Thia  opinion 
was  finally  substantiated  by  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Aveline,  in  1863,  by  an 
appeal  to  parts  of  Shropshire  where  "  the  Caradoc"  had  been  originally 
studied  by  Sir  R.  Murchisou,  and  where  lliey  found  the  Vjfer  Qintdoo 
nnconfonnable  on  the  lower,  and  filled  with  a  series  of  very  distiitct 
fbadl&t 

In  the  restncted  sense,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  now  understood,  the 
Carad<>c  Sandstone  fomprises  a  series  of  beds  of  pissage  from  the  Lower 
to  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  It  is  ovcrywhere  cliaracteriwd  by  species 
of  Penlarnerai  smil  Atrffpa  unknown  in  tin*  overlvini;  Wenlock  or  Lud- 
low bods,  but  which  descend  into  the  stratn  iif  the  Llaiidvilo  group.  Pen- 
iamenu  JcevU  (fig.  689),  and  P.  obloni/ut  may  be  particularly  mentioned 


a.  h.  Tlrm  or  Ibc  rtian  lUrlC 
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1  OboL  Quarl.  Juiirn 

.  vol.  . 

C.  p.  «2. 

Qtinrt.  Jouru. 
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M  bnchiopoda  which  abounded  in  Siluria,  and  had  a  very  wide  geo- 
grapbical  range,  being  met  with  in  the  same  place  io  the  Silurian  series 
of  Rowia  and  the  United  States.  Among 
its  Ibasils,  too,  TtnUMalitei  annulalut  (fig. 
680),  an  annelid  probably  allied  lo  Ser- 
puja,  18  exceedingly  commoD.  Thi^  also 
ia  a  hnk  to  coouect  it  with  the  Lower 
rather  than  the  Upper  Silurian.  All  the 
shelly  Mndatone  of  the  Miilvem  and  Ab- 
berly  Hills,  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  of  the  centre  of  the  May  Hill 
and  Woolhope  districts  belong  to  this 
Middle  Silnri.in,  which  in  the  Makem  range  attuns  a  thickD€M  of  600 
feet.  Of  the  eaine  nge  are  dense  masses  of  sandstone  with  sbale,  2000 
f«et  in  thickness,  in  tlie  higher  and  disturbed  regions  of  North  Wales,  as 
in  the  Berwyn  Mountains  for  example.  According  to  Profwaor  Sedg- 
wick the  hard  quartzoae  Coniston  Grits  of  Westmoreland  may  also  be 
referred  lo  the  same  period. 


Llandeila  Flagt. — The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally  divided 
oy  Sir  B.  Murchison  into  an  upper  group,  already  described,  and  termed 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a.  loner  one,  c-alled,  from  a  town  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  the  Llande'do  Fiag».  The  strata  Inst  mentjoned  consist  of 
dark-colored  micaeuous  fliigs,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a  great  thickaess 
of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The  same  beds  are  also  seen  at 
Builth  in  Had iiorsl lire,  and  here  they  are  interstratified  with  volcanic 
matter.  Above  ihena  typical  LUndeilo  beds,  however,  the  Lower  Silurian 
contains,  both  iu  Nortli  aiid  South  Wales,  some  strata  in  which  the 
FenUmeri  of  the  Middle  Silurian,  alrondy  alluded  lo  (p.  438),  are  asso- 
ciated with  species  of  fossiln  identical  with  those  in  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  corals  of  the  calcareous  zone  of  the  Llandeilo  beloog  to  the  genera 
HaiytiU*  (see  fig.  579),  HelioliUs,  Pelraia,  Stenopora,  Favositts  (fig. 
580),  and  others;*  and  there  are  peculiar  Crinuids  and  Cvsiideans  iu  the 
same  rocks.  These  last  are  amoDgsi  tiie  most  recent  additions  made  by 
paleontologiNts  to  the  Radiala.  Their  structure  and  relations  were  first 
eluciiiiited  in  an  essay  published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1845.  They 
are  the  SpharoniUi  of  old  authors,  and  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  with  polygoual  plates,  with  a  month  on  the  upper  wde, 
and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem  (which  is  almost  always  broken  off) 
on  the  lower  (tig.  591,  b).  They  are  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes 
as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  ecbinodcrma.  The  Sphieronite 
here  represented  (fig.  591)  occurs  in  the  Llandeilo  beds  ia  Wales,f  as 
also  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Examples  are  not  waiitiug,  though  very  rare,  of  star-fish  in  the  same 

•  Uurcfaison's  Siluria,  p.  178. 

f  Quart.  Oeol.  Joutd.  voL  viL  p.  II ;  and  Hem.  QeoL  Surv.  toL  U.  p.  SIS. 
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beds.  Brachiopod  ehclla  are  in  the  grenteet 
abundaoce,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Ortkit^ 
Lepltnta,  and  Sirophomena  (fig,  591).  Of 
the  Orthides,  thoBo  species  with  broad  Mmpie 
ribe  (fig.  692)  are  particularly  eharacteristiu. 
Sucb  shells  as  Atrypa  and  Spiri/er,  so  fro 
quent  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Silurian,  are 
rare  or  confined  to  the  auperior  part  of  ttie 
Lower  Silurian,  while  Chxmetei  and  Prodvc- 
tus  are  wholly  absent.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  RhtjnehontUa  and  Lingulu, 
genera  of  which  there  are  living  representa- 
tives in  the  present  seas,  were  codiuiod  in 
the  Silurian  ocean. 


SIrophamtna  {OrW)  grandU,  Samlbj. 
HardHl;,  &hn>|Bbltc:  ■■»  GodWos, 


Among  the  Oephalnpoda  s^ 
large  diinensiori*  mid  placed 
Bftlerophim  (see  p.  407),  and 
(l'tero|Kxls),  The  Crustacwnns 
bileH,  which  apjicar  to  have  su 
aud  shrimps  do 


K  Orthocemliles,  with  the  siphuncte  of 

m  one  side;  also  £;/«((«  (see  fig.  677), 
some  of  the  tloiilirig  tribes  of  uiollusca 
were  pleiilifully  rvpreseiilod  by  the  Trilo- 
umied  in  the  Siluiian  seas  just  as  crabs 
The  genera  Asaphiu  (fig.  595),  Ogygia 


',.  596),  and  TrinueUus  (lig:^  597  and  508)  are  especially  characteristic 


Osvi/i"  Hi^JiII,  Bunn.  (Atap\tu 


Ok  xxvn.] 
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of  strata  of  this  age,  if  not  entirely  confined  to  them  ;  but  very  numerous 
other  genera  accompany  these.  Burmeister,  in  'his  work  on  the  organi- 
zation of  trilobites,  supposes  them  to  have  swum  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals, 
and  to  have  had  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence 
against  injury.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  various 
transformations  analogous  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande, 
author  of  an  admirable  work  on  the  Siluriau  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms 
the  doctrine  of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty 
species  through  dififerent  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  after 
its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed  some  of  them 
from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints  to  the  body,  and  no 
distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  full  number  of  segments. 
This  change  is  brought  about  before  the  animal  has  attained  a  tenth  part 
of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  aro 
rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  com- 
mon Trinucletis  are  copied  in  the  annexed  wood-cuts  (figs.  597,  598). 


Fig.  608. 


Fig.  697. 


^A1^ 

Toang  indivlilualfl  of  Trinuclmis  eon- 
eentricwt  {T.  omatus^  But.) 

a.  Toangoet  state.  Natural  size  and 
nia^iflod ;  the  body  rings  not  at  all 
developed. 

&.  A  little  older.    One  thorax  Joint. 

e,  sun  more  advanced.  Three  thorax 
joints.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
segmentA  are  ancoessively  produced, 
probably  each  time  the  animal  moult- 
ed its  crust. 


Trinucietu  eoncsrUrictu,  Eaton. 
Syn.  T.  caractadt  March. 

N.  Ireland;  Wales;  Shropshire;  N.  America; 
Bohemia. 


A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Bala  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  freijuently  containing  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  large  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for  the  number 
of  Graptolites  included  in  these  slates  wjis  ceilaiuly  very  great.  I  col- 
lected these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1835-6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptolitic  shales  of  the  Silurian 
system ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  that  they  were 
fossil  zoophytes  related  to  the  Virgularia  and  Pennatula,  genera  of  which 
the  Hving  species  now  inhabit  mud  and  slimy  sediment.  The  most  emi- 
nent naturalists  still  hold  to  this  opinion. 
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Fig.  609. 

Flg.Ma 


a,  &.  JHdymograjmf  (GrapMUet)  Mur- 
chiHOfiii^  Beck. 

Llandeilo  Flagi.    Wales. 


Didymograptu*  ffeminua^  Hlalngv,  ip. 
Sweden. 


Fie.  601. 


Flg.e02. 


Flf.60& 


IHploffrap»us  folium^ 
Illsinger. 

SootlAnd;  Sweden. 


Diplograptus  pHtHt, 
nbinger,  sp. 

Shropshire;  Wdee;  Swcdtn, 


RattriU» per^grlnwt^  Barraode. 
Scotland;  nohcmia;  Saxonf. 


BeDcatli  the  blaok  slates  above  described  no  graptolites  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  found,  but  the  characteristic  shells  and  trilobites  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  shaly  beds,  interstratified  with  trappean 
formations,  sometimes  not  less  in  thuir  aggregate  thickness  than  11,000 
feel.  IK'Uoe  the  total  thickness  of  the  IxmIs  assiinied  to  the  Lower  Si- 
lunan,  or  the  JJandoilo  group  of  Murchisou,  is  not  less  than  20,000  i^^X^ 
and  the  Uj>per  Silurian  rocks  are  almve  oOOO  feet  in  addition.  If  these 
lx»ds  were  all  exclusively  of  sedimentary  oiigin  we  might  well  expect, 
from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  find  that  tliey 
must  be  refeiTed  paleontologieally  to  more  than  one  era ;  in  other  words, 
that  changes  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  great  as  those  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  several  such  jx'riods  as  the  Devonian,  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  Pennian,  would  l>e  found  to  have  taken  place  while  the  accumu- 
lation of  so  enormous  a  pile  of  rocks  was  etiected.  But  in  volcanic  archi- 
p<;lagoes,  as  in  the  Canaries  for  example,  we  see  the  most  active  of  all 
known  causes,  aqueous  an<l  igneous,  simultaneously  at  work  to  piHH.luce 
great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of  time.  The  outpour- 
ing of  rej)4:'ated  streams  of  lava, — the  showering  down  ujK>n  land  and 
sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweeping  seaward  of  hx)se  sand  and  cinders, 
or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  toirents  descending 
steeply  inclined  channels, — the  undenuining  and  eating  away  of  long 
lines  of  sea-clitf  exposed  to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — above 
all,  the  injection,  both  above  and  below  the  sea-level,  of  sheets  of  melted 
matter  between  the  lavas  previously  formed  at  the  surface, — these  op- 
erations may  combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  8uperimj.x)8ed 
matter,  without  there  being  time  for  any  extensive  change  of  species. 
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Nevertbeless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  stony 
masses  formed  even  mider  such  favorable  circumstances,  for  the  analogy 
of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  sed- 
imentary and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less  45,000  feet  thick,  like 
those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  tlie  same  &una  should 
continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we  allow  that  25,000  feet  of 
matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such  as  the  Silurian,  from  the  top 
of  "  the  Ludlow  *'  to  the  base  of  "  the  Llandeilo  "  inclusive,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  find  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks,  the  commencement 
of  another  assemblage  of  species,  or  even  in  part  of  genera,  of  organic 
remains.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  Llandeilo  beds,  the  original  base-line  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  my 
account  of  the  Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say 
something  of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than 
the  Silurian. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurian  into  Scotland,  the  lake  country, 
Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  For  an  account  of  these 
rocks  in  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Col.  Portlock's  Report  on  Ty- 
rone, to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Prof.  M'Coy,  and  those  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  Survey,  as  well  as  to  the  sketch  recently  given 
by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it  been 
observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age,  is  scarcely  equal  to  1000  feet,* 
although  the  representatives  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of 
England  are  not  wanting  there,  and  even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been 
comprehended  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo 
group.  In  Russia  the  Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  seem 
to  be  even  of  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian,  or  of  a  lime- 
stone containing -Pen tomen^s  ohlongus^  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The  lowest 
rock  with  organic  remains  yet  discovered,  is  "  the  Ungulite,  or  Obolus 
grit "  of  St.  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo,  and  not  ex- 
hibiting any  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  distinguish  "  the  Lingula  flags  " 
of  Wales,  or  the  Bohemian  "  primordial  fauna  *'  of  Barrande. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered  state, 
taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing  brachiopods 
consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a  Siphonoteira  (see 
figs.  604,  605).  As  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  this  formation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  both  genera  have  recently  been  found  in  our  own 
Dudley  limestone. 

*  HurchisoD's  Siluria,  p.  821. 
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Sua4  t^fhs  Imemt  knfi%tmJFomai/erou$  Bed4  fn  Bumia, 


n^ 


Frcm  the  lowest  Siluriui  SandftoiM,  >*Obolas 


grlU,"  of  Petenbarf. 

MM* 


a.  OnUide  of  perfbntcd  valve. 

b.  Interior  of  Mine,  ftbowing  U»e  tenninatlon  of 

tbe  foramen  within. 


OMu4  ApcUimiM,  Eichwald. 
From  the  same  locaHtr. 
a.  Interior  of  the  larger  or  ventru  Tslrtk 
h.  Exterior  of  the  apper  (doTMl)  tsItc: 
(Dmvidson.) 


Amoog  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned.  Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg  has  recently  (1854)  announced  his  discovery  of  remainB 
of  foraminifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst  five  or  six 
forms,  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing  genera  (e.  g., 
Textularidf  Rotalia^  and  OuUulina). 

8ILURIAX    STRATA    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and  hi^y 
inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly  horizontal  to 
the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  505,  p.  388.  But  these 
formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advantageously  north  of  the  same 
line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  regions  north 
and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes.  Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia, 
nearly  in  horizontal  position,  and  are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils 
than  in  almost  any  spot  in  Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the 
succession  of  the  beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Government  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first 
column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York.     (Strata  below  the 

Oriskany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  426.) 

BritlBh  Eqairalenta. 


New  York  Namce. 

1.  Upper  Pentameras  Limestone 

2.  Encrioal  Limestone 

8.  Delthyris  Sbal^  Limestone 
4.  Pentaroenis  Limestone 
6.  Tentaculite  Limestone 

6.  Onondaga  Salt-group 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Gray  Sandstone 

12.  Hudson  River  Group 

13.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

15.  Black- River  Limestone 

16.  BirdVEye  Limestone 

17.  Chazy  Limestone. 

18.  Calciferous  Sandstone 

19.  Potsdam  Sandstone 


Upper  Silurian    (or    Ludlow  and 
Wenlock  formations). 


^  Middle  Silurian  (or  Caradoo  Sand- 
stone). 


■  Lower  Silurian  (or  LUndeilo  beds). 


Cambrian  ?  (or  Lingula  flags    and 
beds,  older  than  **  the  Llandeilo.") 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 
tish  equivalents.    All  paleontologists,  European  and  American,  such 
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as  MM.  de  Yeraeuil,  D.  Sharp,  Profl  Hall,  and  others,  who  have  entered 
upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general  correspond- 
ence in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as  we  trace  the 
organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  beds ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  parallel  each  minor  subdivision.  In  regard  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing points  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion. 

1st  That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  No.  7,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its  underlying 
ahales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of  England. 
Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe  are 
Calymene,  Blumenbachii,  ITomalonotus  delphinocepkalus  (fig,  587),  with 
several  other  trilobites ;  Rhynchonella  Wilsoni,  and  B,  cuneata ;  Orthis 
eUgantula^  Fentamerus  galeatus^  with  many  more  brachiopods ;  Ortho- 
ceras  annulatum^  among  the  cephalopodous  shells ;  and  Favosites  gothr 
landicay  with  other  large  corals. 

2d.  That  the  Clinton  Group,  No.  8,  containing  Pentamerus  Mongus 
and  P.  loBviSy  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species  with  the  beds 
above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Middle  Silurian  as 
above  defined,  p.  437. 

3d.  That  the  Hudson  River  Group,  No.  12,  and  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, No.  14,  agree  paleontologically  with  the  Llandeilo  flags,  containing 
in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as  Amphus  (Iso- 
telits)  gigas^  Trinucleus  concentricus  (fig.  598,  p.  441);  and  various 
shells,  such  as  Or  this  striatula,  Or  this  hiforata  (or  0.  lynx\  0,  porcata 
(  0.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  Bellerophon  hilohatus,  <fec.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America,f  has  concluded  that  the  number  of  species 
common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  between  30 
and  40  per  cent. ;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt  liable  to  future 
modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have  been  made,  proves 
nevertheless  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide  geographical  range. 
It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves  of  North  America  can  be  identified  specifically  with  European 
fossils,  while  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  col- 
lection chiefly  consisted,  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is 
suggested  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiform 
ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider 
geographical  range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period  to  be 
sometimes  styled  "  the  age  of  brachiopods." 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  below  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Vemeuil  as  Lower  Silurian,  because 
they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asaphus  (Isotelus)  gigas^  Ulanus 
crassicauda,  and  Orthoceras  hilineatum,  in  common  with  the  overlying 
Trenton  Limestone.J    But,  according  to  Professor  Hall,  the  Illoenua  waa 

*  See  Morchison's  Silaria,  p  414.  f  Quart.  Geol  Joum.  voL  iv. 

%  Soc.  06oL  France,  Bulletin,  vol  iv.  p.  651, 1847. 
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erroneouBly  identified,  an  error  to  which  he  confesaea  that  he  himself  coif 
tribnted ;  and  on  the  whole  these  lower  beds  contain,  he  thinks,  a  reiy 
distinct  set  of  species,  only  three  or  four  of  them  out  of  eighty-three 
passing  upwards  into  the  incumbent  forniatiODs.* 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  Block  River  Limestone,  No.  16,  conlaios  certain 
fonns  of  Orthoeeraa  of  enormous  size  (some  of  them  8  or  9  feet  long!), 
of  the  subgenera  Ormoeerat  and  Endoctran,  seeming  to  represent  the 
Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Sweden.  Moreover,  the  gen- 
eral facies  of  the  fiiuna  of  all  these  beds  is  essenlially  similar.  Another 
ground  for  extending  our  comparison  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as 
Ua  dowD  as  the  calciferona  sandstone  is  derived  from  the  reeearcbes  of 
Mr.  Logan  in  Canada,  and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  collected 
by  the  Canadian  Surveyor  near  the  8.  K  end  of  the  Ottawa  lUver,  where 
one  mass  of  limestone  incloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  from  the 
Calciferous  Sandstone  (No.  IB)  up  to  the  Trenton  Limestone  (No.  14). 
In  this  rock,  the  AMphui  gigat  and  other  well-known  Trenton  species  are 
blended  with  the  Maclurea  (a  left-handed  Euomphalut,  fig.  606),  a  genn 

FctMtfnKn  AlhmtUt  Fapidt,  Rtter  OUatBo,  QHuda. 
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characterislic  of  the  Cliiizy  Limestone,  or  No.  17  ;  Ftg.MT. 

and  MuTekUonia  tjracilu  (fig,  607)  is  annther 
Trenton  Limestone  speciva  found  in  the  same  Silu- 
rian limestone  of  Canada  ;f  while  one  of  the  most 
common  shelU  in  it  is  the  Raphittoma  ?  {Eiiom- 
pkaluii)  uniaagulatum.  Hall,  a  species  character- 
istic in  New  York  of  the  Cnlcifcrous  Sandstone 

itself.  UafcMK>f.lpgr«<'iH,.aaa. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  TiTii<i!n  Ylmertnnfe  Tiw 
Fotadnni  Sandstone  underlies  the  alwve-meniioned  ^fiulff^twki""'"''"" 
calcareous  rocks,  but  contains  a  ilitTerent  suit*;  of 
foflsils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more 
remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian  strata  have  also  been  recognized,  as  in 
South  Aini^rica,  Australia,  and  recently  by  Captain  Strachey  in  India. 
In  all  these  regions  the  facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  ty]>es  of  organic  life, 
enable  us  to  recog;nize  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks  ;  but  tbe 
fossil  spefies  are  distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  dif- 
fusion throughout  the  "  primaeval  seas"  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was 

•  Hnll;  Foriterand  Whitne.v*e  Report  od  Uke  Superior,  Ft  IL  ISSl. 
t  l'<'KaD,  Report  Brit.  Auoc  Ipcwich,  pp.  69,  48. 
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quite  unfounded,  geographical  provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the 
oldest  as  in  the  most  modem  times.* 

Whether  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  deep-water  origin, — ^The  grounds 
relie<l  upon  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  for  inferring  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70  fathoms  deep,  are  the 
following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater  number  of  conchifera ; 
secondly,  tlie  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or  spiral  univalves)  ;  thirdly, 
the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as  Bellerophon,  OrthoceraSj  &c; 
fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform  brachiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence 
or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  living  Terebratulce,  on  the  coast  of  Au&- 
tralia,  inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied  in  form  to 
the  extinct  Or  this,  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views,  was  well  aware  of  the 
existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea  in  Shropshire,  and  of  the 
occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early  date  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in 
another  work,  how,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  deep-sea  strata  are  ai  present 
forming  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  laud. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian  river,  we 
should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow-water,  brackish-water, 
and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. To  assume  that  there  were  no  such  deltas  in  the  Silurian 
world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an  hypothesis,  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization 
respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe. 

CAMBRIAN    GROUP. 

Upper  Cambrian, — We  have  next  to  consider  the  fossiliferous  strata 
that  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  "  Llandeilo  beds,"  which  last  form, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Lower  division  of  the  great  Silurian  series,  as  origi- 
nally defined  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  In  the  Appendix  to  his  important 
work  before  cited,f  Sir  Roderick  has  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Salter, 
a  list  of  no  less  than  96  species  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  have  been 
examined  either  by  himself  or  Professor  McCoy),  all  common  to  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found 
either  in  the  Ludlow  or  Wenlock  beds,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Llandeilo 
formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of  the  link  supplied  by  the 
Caradoc  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such  a  connection  betw^een  the  two 
principal  divisions,  as  makes  it  natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great 
period.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds, 
or  to  call  them  Cambrian,  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  some  geol- 
ogists, would  be  to  act  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  classifica- 

*  E.  Forbes,  Anniv.  Addrcu,  1854,  Quart  Joum.  QeoL  Soo.  voLz.  p.  88. 
f  Siluria,  p.  485. 
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tion,  and  would  create  much  coufusioD,  by  disturbing  a  nomenclature 
long  received  and  originally  established  on  well-defined  paleontological 
data. 

In  Shropshire,  the  classical  region,  where  the  type  of  the  Silurian 
group  was  first  made  out  by  Murchison,  the  formations  subjacent  to 
the  Llandeilo  consisted  of  quartzose  rocks,  sterile  of  fossils,  or  yielding 
little  more  than  some  obscure  fucoids.  In  North  Wales,  Professor  Sedg^ 
wick  found  below  the  Bala  Limestone,  long  since  recognized  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  a  vast  thickness  of  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks,  the  lithological  characters  and  physical  features  of  which 
he  studied  assiduously  for  years,  dividing  them  into  well-marked  forma- 
tions, to  which  he  afiixed  names.  Collectively  they  constituted  tlie  chief 
part  of  the  rocks  called  by  him  "  Cambrian."  They  were  devoid  of  lime- 
stone ;  but  in  a  group  of  micaceous  sandstones  Mr.  E.  Davis  discovered 
in  1846  the  Lincfula  named  after  him,  and  from  which  the  name  of 
**•  Lingula  flags"  has  since  been  denved.  In  these  flags,  about  1500  or 
2000  feet  in  thickness,  several  other  fossils  were  afterwards  found,  of  dif- 
ferent species  from  those  in  the  Llandeilo  beds.  Amongst  them,  trilo- 
bites,  AgnostuB  and  Conocephalu9  (for  genus,  see  fig.  614),  and  some  rare 
Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa,  still  unpublished  by  our  Government  survey- 
ors, have  been  detected,  and  in  the  inferior  black  slates  of  North  Wales. a 
trilobite  called  Paradoxides  (for  genus,  see  fig.  613),  a  form  stiU  more 
characteristic  of  this  era,  together  with  another  of  the  genus  OUnus  (fig. 
610),  and  a  phyllopod  crustacean  (fig.  608). 

Fouilt  qfih4  **  Lingula  Flagt^"^  or  lotoett  FotUifgrcnt  Bockt  qfSrUain. 
Fig.  606.  Fig.  609.  Fig.  6ia 


JlytiMnocari*  vermieaudc^ 
Saltor. 


Lingula  DavMi,  M'Coy. 

a.  ^  natural  size. 

b.  Distort«d  by  cleaTage. 


A  Pbyllopod  Cnutaoean. 
i  nat  size. 

** Lingula  Flags'"  of  Dolgellj,  and  Ffestiniog;  N.  Wales. 


(Henut  mierunUf 

Salter. 

i  nat  size. 


I  have  before  observed,  that  between  the  Bala  Limestone  and  the 
Lingula  Flags  there  is  a  thickness  of  11,000  feet  of  strata,  in  which 
ChrajHoUtes  and  certain  species  of  Asaphus^  CalymeM^  and  Ogygia 
occur.  These  may  be  referred  at  present  to  the  Silurian  series,  but 
the  exact  limits  between  them  and  the  Lingula  Flags  cannot  yet  be 
assigned. 

We  might  have  anticipated,  as  already  remarked,  p.  442,  that,  when- 
ever a  fossil  Fauna  was  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  strata,  it  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  distinct  species,  and  even,  to  a  large  extent^  of  distinct 
genera ;  for,  although  geological  periods  are  of  very  unequal  value  in 
regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  (see  p.  103),  and  our  lines  of  separation  may 
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often  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  we 
hitherto  examioed  a  succeesioo  of  rocks  having  bo  great  a  thickness  as 
46,000  feet,  eren  where  they  are  made  up  in  part  of  volcanic  materiala, 
which  have  been  referred  to  one  period  as  being  characCerised  by  one  and 
the  same  fauna. 

The  first  fonnatJoii  mentioned  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  beneath  the  Bala 
limestone  (and  its  associated  beds  of  sandstone)  in  N.  Wales,  are  certun 
beds,  7000  feet  thick,  called  the  Aronig  dates  and  porphyry.  Under 
them  he  finds  theTremadoc  Sialee,  1000  feet  thick,  and  next  the  Lingula 
Flags,  already  deecribed,  1500  feet  or  more,  which,  in  accordance  with 
views  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter,  I  have  referred  provisionally  to  an 
Upper  Cambrian  group. 

Lower  Camirian. — To  the  Lingula  Flags  last  enumerated,  another 
eeriea,  called  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  the  Bangor  Group,  succeeds  in  the  de- 
scending order,  comprising,  firat,  the  Harlech  Grits,  500  feet  thick,  and 
next  the  Llanberis  Slates,  1000  feet,  lliese  formations  have  as  yet  proved 
barren  of  organic  remains  in  N.  Wales ;  but  in  Ireland,  immediately 
o[^iosite  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon,  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  character 
as  the  Bangor  Group,  and  occupying  predsely  the  same  place  in  the 
geoli^cal  series,  have  afibrded  two  species  of  zoophytes,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  Oldhamia  (figs.  611  and  612).  The 
position  ol  these  rocks  has  been  decided  by  the  Government  Surveyors, 

Tlu  fluri  AncimtrB-Ol  git  hunai  (ISM^ 


(XdHanHa  radtnla,  Fort 
Wliklow,  IraluuL 


Wloklow, 

and  confirmed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  so  that  here  we  behold  the  relics  of 
the  most  ancient  organic  bodies  yet  known.  We  are  of  course  unable  at 
present  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  fauna  as  the  fossils 
of  the  "  Lingula  Flags,"  or  to  an  older  one.  The  beds  containing  them 
may  provi«onally  be  called  Lower  Cambrian,  for  it  will  always  happen 
that  our  inquiries  will  terminate  downwards  in  rocks  affording  very  im- 
perfect  materials  for  classification.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
however  many  steps  we  may  make  in  future  in  penetrating  into  the  re- 
moter annals  of  the  pasL 
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Bohemia. — M.  Bsirsiide,  in  his  admirable  monograjA  on  Uw  Pakucoic 
rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  lud  much  streM  on  tbo  diatiDctiwn  and  iaolatioD 
of  what  he  calls  the  "  Prokaoic  schista,''  which  altain  a  thiekneaa  of  120C 
fe«t,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian  group,  as  defined  bv  him. 
The»e  schists  have  no  limestone  aaeociated  with  them,  and  are  r^arded 
by  M.  BarrHnde  as  contempomneow  with  the  "  Lingula  Flags"  of  N, 
Wales.  So  far  as  he  has  jet  carried  his  researches,  this  "  primordial 
buna,"  as  he  deagnates  it,  has  yielded  scarcely  any  other  foaeili  than 
Trilobitee,  the  other  animal  remains  conasting  of  a  Ftenq>od,  aome  Cy>- 
tideffi,  and  an  Orlhit,  all  of  new  and  pecnliar  spcdes.  Of  the  l^ilobita^ 
even  the  genera,  with  the  exception  of  one  (.^^nottur,  figa.  615  and  616), 
are  peculiar.  These  genera  are  PaTodoxidtt  (see  fig.  613),  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  species,  Conocfpkalu*  (fig.  614),  SlUpto- 


cfphalut,  Sao  (fig.  617),  Arionellvt,  and 
Hydroeepkalut.  They  have  all  a  facies  of 
their  own, dependent  on  the  mnlli plication 
of  their  thoracic  segments,  and  the  dimi' 
nuiion  of  llieir  caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 
All  the  Buhcmian  species  differ  as  yet 
from  any  found  in  England,  which  may 
p-owth.   Bkrev.  be  Owing  chiefly  to  the  very  small  num- 

irn*  niie.  In  the  Tounpst  itata,  a,  ber  AS  yet  known  in  Oreat  Britain  ;  or  it 
meFJ|iwIi°"SI^r^'6,"  'iTo  "bJSj  >"»?  **«  due  entirely  to  the  influeBce  of 
SI"«1IJ^SmI",%^,™iM^'!  Keographical  causes.  It  8«ems,  neverthe- 
'"mbWi  Mbl  ftHr^wtrintaBiTiif  '**^  '"  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
|[s ttnf titt,  1. nio»n.  ■        "primordial  wne"   being  characterized 

by  fossils  distinguishable  from  the  Llandeilo,  or  Lower  Silurian  gronp; 
because  the  other  and  higher  Silurian  formations  of  Barraode  have  each 
of  them  many  species  in  commcai  with  the  succesuve  sabdivimona  of  tho 
British  series. 
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One  of  the  so-called  "  primordial*'  Trilobites  of  the  genus  Sao^  a  form 
not  found  as  yet  elsewhere  in  the  world,  has  afforded  M.  Barrande  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these  creatures ;  for  he  has  traced 
them  throu^  no  less  than  twenty  stages  of  their  development  A  few 
of  these  changes  have  been  selected  for  representation  in  tlie  accompany- 
ing figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which  differ- 
ent segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appearance.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crptalline  condition  usually  belonging  to 
roclcB  of  this  age,  and  how  devoid  of  life  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
North  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Shropshire,  the  information  respecting  such 
minute  details  of  the  Natural  History  of  these  crustaceans,  as  is  supplied 
by  the  Bohemian  strata,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  and  may  rea- 
sonably lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one  day  gain  an 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  ei'as  long 
antecedent  to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia 
are  insignificant  spots,  and  we  are  every  day  discovering  new  areas,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  beds  as  old  as  the 
**  primordial  schists,"  or  older,  may  be  studied. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
"  primordial  schists"  of  Bohemia,  are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata, 
the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  an  able  naturalist,  M.  An- 
gelin,  in  his  " Palaeontologica  Suecica  (1852-4)."  The  "alum  schists," 
as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone,  contain 
trilobites  belonging  to  the  genera  Paradoxides,  Olenus^  Agnostus^  and 
others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  the  genus  last 
mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  de- 
veloped, and  others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  mul- 
tiplied, as  in  Paradoxides,  These  peculiarities  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  strata,  before  men- 
tioned. 

United  States  and  Canada. — In  the  table,  at  p.  444, 1  have  already 
pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  which  has 
long  been  known  as  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  in  Canada, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  as  at  Keesville,  it  is  a  white 
quartzose  fine-grained  grit,  almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  divided 
into  horizontal  ripple-raarked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  flags  of 
Britain,  and  replete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Lingula  in  such  numbers 
as  to  divide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr,  L<^n,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  lower  portion  consisting 
of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles ;  the  upper  part  of  sandstone  con- 
taining fuooids,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical  holes,  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  by  annelids 
{^Scolithus  linearis). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois  and  elsewhere, 


■v 
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many  fossi]  footprints  have  been  obeerved  on  the  surface  of  its  rippled 
layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Mon- 
treal, in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a  tortoise;  but 
Mr.  Logan  has  since  brought  sbme  of  the  slabs  to  London,  together 
with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs,  enabling  Professor  Owen  to  cor- 
rect the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that  thej  were  not  due 
to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  vertebrftte  creature.  The 
Hunterian  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  trails  of 
more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably  allied  to  the  King 
Crab,  or  Limulus.  Between  the  two  rows  of  foot-tracks  runs  an  im- 
pressed median  line  or  channel,  supposed .  by  the  professor  to  have 
been  made  by  a  caudal  appendage  rather  than  by  a  prominent  part 
of  the  trunL  Some  individuals  appear  to  have  had  three,  and  others 
five  pairs,  of  limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The  width  of  the  tracks  be- 
tween the  outermost  impressions  varies  from  3^  to  5^  inches,  which 
would  imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  organic  body 
yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  antiquity.  Their  size  alone  is  therefore 
important,  as  warning  us  of  the  danger  of  drawing  any  inference,  from 
mere  negative  evidence,  as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  fiiuna  of  the 
earlier  seas. 

Mr.  Logan  informs  us,*  that  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone  in  Canada  rest  unconformably  on  a  still  older  series  of  aqueous 
rocks,  which,  as  he  says,  may  be  Cambrian  (Lower  Cambrian,  or,  perhaps, 
still  older  ?),  and  which  include  conglomerates  and  beds  of  limestone.  Li 
both  of  these,  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  frequently  observed.  That 
these  contorted  rocks  are  of  aqueous  origin,  he  infers  from  the  presence  of 
quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates.  Together  with  the  associated  igne- 
ous masses,  this  ancient  series  attains  a  thickness  of  at  least  10,000  feet, 
in  the  Lake  Huron  district,  and  includes  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that 
part  of  Canada.  Below  these  again  lies  gneiss,  with  interstratified  marble, 
in  which  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  both  large  and  small  are  not  un- 
common. This  phosphate,  as  Mr.  Logan  suggests,  may  have  **  a  posable 
connection  with  life  in  those  ancient  rocks." 

In  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  in  fig.  83,  p.  59,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  a  section  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  Devonian  strata  lie 
unconformably  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurian  schists,  and  I  have  cited 
the  eloquent  reflections  of  Playfair  when  he  looked,  with  his  teacher 
Hutton,  "  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time."  But  in  the  lake  district  of  N. 
America,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  forming  the  upper  or  horizontal  series, 
is  older  than  even  the  inclined  strata  of  St.  Abb's  Head  in  Scotland.  In 
Canada  again,  we  behold  the  monuments  of  still  another  period  in  the 
remote  distance,  attesting,  as  Playfair  exclaimed,  '*  how  much  farther  the 
reason  may  go  than  the  imagination  can  venture  to  follow." 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  (1852),  of  the  lowest 

*  Quart.  Oeol  Joum,  vol  viil  p.  210. 
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■edimentMy  rooks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  if-  *i>- 

Ifisawippi,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  whole 

Kluriao  series.     They  Are  many  hundred  feet 

thick,  and  for  the  meet  part  dmitar  im  char 

acter  to  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  abore  de- 

aoibed,  but  inoludiog  in  their  upper  portiona 

intercalated  bands  of  magBedan  limeatone,  and 

in  their  lower  some  argillaceoue  beds.    Among 

the  shelU  of  these  strata  are  species  of  lAngula 

and  OrihU,  and  leverai  trilobitee  of  the  new 

genua  Diielocephalus  {Sg.  618).    These  rocks, 

occurring  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,     inttioetphaiiit  mii 

seem  destined  hereafter  to  throw  great  li^t    AUrgBomuoiiuiof  UwoJinoid 

on  the  Btat«  of  organic  life  in  the  Cambrian      RSf  fu^JSlJ™  ^I"*^*" 

,    ,       _.      ,     ,  ,,  , .  r«lto  of  Bt  CroW,  on  lie  upper 

period.     Six  beds  containmg  tnlobites,  aepa-       UMiadppi. 

rated  by  strata  from  10  to  150  feet  thick,  are  already  enumerated. 

Rtlalum  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  Fauna». — ^That  there  is  a  con- 
nderable  connection  between  the  Cambrian  and  lower  Silurian  faunas, 
BOtwithBtanding'that  nearly  every  species  may  be  distinct,  seems  evident ; 
but  it  may  not  be  a  closer  one  than  that  existing  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Devonian.  This  I  infer  from  the  following  facte, — that  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  Cambrian  or  primordial  founa  of  Barrande  is  best 
developed,  it  conusts  mainly  of  Trilobites ',  and  of  this  order  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  genera  and  all  the  species,  more  than  twenty  iu  number, 
are,  with  one  exception  (_Agnostua  pisi/ormit),  distinct  from  the  Silurian. 
But  M.  Barrande  observes  that  out  of  thirty-nine  Silurian  genera  of 
Trilobites,  no  less  than  eleven  pass  upwards  into  the  Devonian.  I^  there- 
fore, we  had  only  trilobites  in  the  latter,  its  generic  relationship  to  the 
Silurian  fauna  would  appear  greater  than  that  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Cam- 
brian. And,  though  the  details  of  the  English  rocks  of  this  age  are  not 
yet  fnlly  known,  the  species  at  least  appear  all  to  he  distinct.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  foesils  of  the  Swedish  strata,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  thoee  of  America. 

A  distinctive  character,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  &una  of  this  period, 
by  which  we  seem  to  be  earned  one  st«p  farther  back  into  the  history  <^ 
organic  life. 

Sappoted  Period  of  Invertubrale  Antmalt. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a  bone-bed 
occuiB  near  Ludlow,  in  which  the  remains  of  Ush  are  abundant,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  a  highly  organized  structure,  referred  to  the  genus 
Onehut.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  having  firvt  an- 
nounced, in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichthyolites,  and  he  then  spoke 
of  them  as  "  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class."  In  his  new  and 
excellent  work,  entitled  "  Siluria"  (p.  239),  he  reverts  to  the  opinion 
formerly  expressed  by  him,  and  observes  that  the  active  researches  of  the 
last  fomleen  years  in  Europe  and  America  "  have  Med  to  modify  that 
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generalizatioD,'*  adding,  **■  the  Silurum  system,  tlierefore,  may  be  r^arded 
as  representing  a  long  early  period,  in  which  no  Yertebrated  <»>ifni^|a  had 
been  called  into  existence.'' 

It  is  certainly  a  fiict  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  as  yet  do  re- 
mains of  fish  are  on  record  as  coming  from  any  stratum  older  than  the 
base  of  the  *^  Upper  Ludlow.**  (See  above,  p.  432.)  When  we  reflect  <Mk 
the  number  of  MoUusks,  Echinodenma,  Conds,  Trilobites,  and  other  fossib 
akeady  obtained  from  Silurian  strata  below  ^  the  Ludlow,**  we  may  well 
ask,  whether  any  other  set  of  foasiliferous  formations  were  ever  ^udied 
with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vast  an  area  without  yi^ding  some 
ichthyolites. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  before  we  accept,  even 
on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe^  for  ages 
after  it  was  habitable  by  all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  ^mained 
wholly  untenanted  by  vertebrate  animals.  In  the  fii'st  place,  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land-shells,  or  freshwater 
pulmoniferous  moUuska,  or  terrestrial  crustaceans,  or  plants  (except  fii- 
coids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper  Silurian.  Their  absence  may  admit  of 
explanation,  by  supposing  all  the  deposits  of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to 
have  been  formed  in  seas  far  horn  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers. 
Here  and  there  indeed  a  shallow-water,  or  even  a  Uttond  deposit  may 
have  been  met  with,  as  in  North  Wales,  for  example,  and  North  Aoierica ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known,  have 
certainly  a  more  pelagic  character  than  any  other  equally  important  for- 
mations. 

It  is  a  curious  fiict,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence,  that 
the  only  stratum  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  land-plants  is  also  the 
only  one  which  has  afforded  the  bones  of  fish.  Bone-beds  in  general, 
such  as  that  of  the  Lias  near  Bristol,  those  of  the  Trias  near  Stuttgardt,  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Bristol  and  Armagh,  and  lastly  that  of 
the  ^^  Upper  Ludlow/*  are  remarkaUe  for  containing  teeth  and  bones, 
much  rolled  and  implying  transportation  from  a  distance.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  spores  of  Lyoopodiaceae  (see  p.  432)  with  the  Ludlow  fish- 
bones shows  that  plants  hod  been  washed  from  some  dry  land,  then 
existing,  and  had  been  drifted  into  a  common  submaritbe  receptacle 
with  the  bones.  More  usually,  however,  the  "Upper  Ludlow,**  like 
the  "  Lower  Silurian,**  is  devoid  of  plants  and  equally  destitute  of  ich- 
thyolites. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cephalopoda  were  so  abundant  in  the  Si- 
lurian period  that  they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  fish ;  to 
which  we  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in  the  Carboniferous  and 
Liassic  Seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  We  may  also 
suggest  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  distribution  of 
scattered  bones  and  teeth,  or  the  skeletons  of  dead  fish  on  the  floor  of  the 
existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right  to  theorize  with  confidence  on  the  absence 
of  such  relics  over  wide  spaces  at  farmer  eras^ 
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They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  inform 
QB  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  #ertebrate  remains  as  the  soil  of  a 
forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  may  have  flourished 
for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  Professor  E.  Forbes  and  Mr. 
McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle  of  Portland 
to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shetland,  recording 
and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic  bodies  brought  up  by 
them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredgings,  made  at  different  distances 
from  the  shore,  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  others  forty  miles  distant  The 
list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca, 
or  Articulata,  was  very  great,  and  the  number  of  individuals  enormous ; 
but  the  only  instances  of  vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones 
and  two  or  three  vertebrae  of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have  dredged 
the  great  ""  Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  grov^ds  off  the  Shetland 
Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  .  r  teeth  of  any  dead 
fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the  mud.  This 
is  the  more  singular,  because  there  are  some  areas  where  recent  fish- 
bones occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology"  (see  Index,  "  Vidal") ;  two  bone-beds 
having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one  in  the  Irish  sea, 
and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  first  of  them  two,  and 
the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  where  the  lead  brings  up 
everywhere  the  vertebrae  of  fish  from  various  depths  between  45  to 
285  fisithoms.  These  may  be  compared  to  the  Upper  Ludlow  bone- 
bed  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  our  times,  as  on  that  of  the 
Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces  where  no  bones  are  imbedded 
in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that  fish 
leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places  where  they 
swarm  and  multiply  fi*eely ;  whereas  currents  may  drift,  their  bones  in 
great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living  fish.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what  takes  place  on  the  habitable 
land,  where,  instead  of  the  surface  becoming  encumbered  with  heaps 
of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  sub- 
stances are  removed  after  death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the 
digestive  powers  of  predaceous  beasts ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period 
a  geologist  should  seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of 
such  creatures,  he  must  look  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  area  where 
they  flourished.  He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  cov- 
ered at  the  time  with  water,  and  to  which  somes  bones  or  carcases 
may  have  been  occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  in 
sediment 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in  tracing 
back  the  signs  of  Yertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity.    Such  facts 
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may  be  useful  lu  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  the  point 
which  our  retrospect  may  have  Reached  at  the  present  moment  can  be 
regarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  any  one  class  of 
beings  upon  the  earth. 

Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  ;  show- 
ing the  gradual  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Rocks  of  higher 
Antiquity, 

Year.  Foniuitlons.  Geognpbieal  LoealitfM. 

(1798.  Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  i.  p.  222).  Paris  (Gypsum  of  Mont* 

1818.  Lower  Oolite.  Stonesfi^ld.* 

1847.  Upper  Trias.  Stuttgardt* 

(  1782.     Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  L  p.  222).      Paris  (Gypsum       Mont- 
Ayes,  i  martre).^ 

(  1889.    Lower  Eocene.  London  (Sheppey  Clay).* 

1710.    Permian  (or  Zechstein).  Thuringia.* 

Beptilia.       •{  1844.    Carboniferous.  Saarbruck,  near  Treyea.* 

1862.     Upper  Devonian.  '  Elgin.* 

1709.  Permian  (or  Kupfer-schiefer).  Thuringia.* 

1798.  Carboniferous  (Mountain  Lime-  Glasgow. ** 
Piscea         •{                  stone). 

1828.  Devonian.  Caithness." 

1840.  Upper  Silurian.  Ludlow." 

^  Cuvier  (George).  Bulletin  Soa  Philom.  xz.  Scattered  bones  were  found  in 
the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  but  they  were  determined  osteologically,  and 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

•  In  1818,  Cuvier,  yisiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammalian 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfield.     See  also  aboye,  p.  811. 

•  Plieninger,  Prof.     See  above,  p.  840. 

•  M.  Darcet  discoyered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Montmartro,  afterwards  recc^nized  as  sucli  by  Cuvier  (Ossemens  Foss.,  Art 
•*  Oiseaux*'). 

•  Owen.  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.  2d  Ser.  vol  yi.  p.  203.  1839.  The  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  referred 
to  the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  newer  date  than  the  Sheppey  Clay. 

•  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  {ProtoronaurM  Speneri,  V.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.   (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

'  See  above,  p.  897. 

•  See  above,  p.  412. 

•  Memorabilia  Saxonias  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

»  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ui-e,  1793. 

"  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.  2d  Ser.  vol.  iii.  p.  141,  1828. 

**  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  431. 

Obs.  The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  n 
omitted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and 
teeth. 

How  many  living  writers  are  there  who,  before  the  year  1844,  gener- 
alized fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  before  the  Permian  era ! 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  they  have  lived  to  see  the  earliest  known 
date  of  the  creation  of  reptiles  carried  back  successively,  first  to  the  Car- 
boniferous, and  then  to  the  Upper  Devonian  periods.  Before  the  year 
1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  Palaeotherium  of  the  Paris  gyp- 
sum and  its  associates  were  the  first  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  ever 
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trod  the  surface  of  this  planet  So  fixed  was  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  naturalists,  that,  when  at  length  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia 
awoke  from  a  slumber  of  three  or  four  great  periods,  the  apparition  &Ued 
to  make  them  renounce  their  creed. 

**  Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose — 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  repoee." 

First,  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was  called  in  question  ;  and  then  the  mam- 
malian character  of  the  relics.  Even  long  after  all  controversy  was  set  at 
re«t  on  these  points,  the  real  import  of  the  new  revelation,  as  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development,  was  &r  from  being  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  or  three  species,  encountered  in  any  country 
or  in  the  rocks  of  any  epoch,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  or  standard  for 
measuring  the  grade  of  organization  of  any  terrestrial  &una,  ancient  or 
modem.  Suppose  that  the  two  or  three  oolitic  species  first  brought  to 
light  had  really  been  all  marsupial,  as  was  for  a  time  erroneously  im- 
agined, this  would  not  have  borne  out  the  inference  which  some  attempted 
to  deduce  fi-om  it,  namely,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  placental  tribes.  Or,  if  when  some  monodelph  were  at  last 
actually  recognized  (at  Stonesfield),  they  happened  to  be  of  diminutive 
size,  and  to  belong  to  the  insectivora,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  from 
such  data  that  the  oolitic  fauna  ranked  low  in  the  general  scale,  as  the 
insectivora  may  do  in  an  existing  fauna.  The  real  significance  of  the  dis- 
coveries alluded  to  arises  fi-om  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  estimating  the  true 
value  of  negative  evidence,  when  brought  to  bear  on  certain  speculative 
questions.  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first  creation  and 
the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  five*  oolitic  mammalia  now  known 
there  were  many  successive  generations ;  and,  if  the  geographical  range 
of  each  species  was  limited  (which  we  have  no  right  to  assume),  still 
there  must  have  been  several  hundred  individuals  in  each  generation, 
and  probably,  when  the  species  reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands. 
When,  therefore,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or  three 
jaws  of  a  Spalacotkerium  in  the  Purbeck  limestone,  after  countless  speci- 
mens of  Mollusca  and  Crustacea,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  fish,  and  rep- 
tiles had  been  previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply 
taught  that  these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  era  in  question, 
but  that  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  same  species 
peopled  the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence, whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ;  or,  if  they  left 
any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  persevering  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in  the 

*  I  bad  written  four^  but  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press 
(Sept  26,  1854)  the  discovery  of  another  species  of  insectivorous  mammal  from 
Stonesfield  was  announced  to  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Charle»- 
worth,  who  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  Stereognathus  ooliticus.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  any  of  the  species  previously  obtained  from  the  same  formation. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  including  the  recently  found  Spalaootherium  of  Pur- 
beck (see  p.  296)»  five  British  mammalia  from  the  oolite. 
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abore  table  (pi  456),  are  doe  to  Britiah  skill  and  energy.  Great  Britain 
being  still  the  only  ooantrr  in  which  fnammalia  hare  been  found  in 
Oolitic  rockft ;  the  only  r^ion  where  anj  reptiles  hare  been  detected  in 
•trata  as  old  as  the  Devonian ;  the  only  one  wherein  the  bones  of  birds 
have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  London  Clay.  And,  if  geology  bad 
been  cultivated  with  leas  zeal  in  oar  island,  we  should  know  nothing  as 
yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  nuunmalia  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  fauna  of  the  Paris  gypsum  (already  cited  as  having  once  laid 
daim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever  flourished  on  the  earth)— namely,  fin^, 
that  of  the  Headon  series  (see  above,  p.  212) ;  and,  secondly,  one  loig 
prior  to  it  in  date,  and  antecedent  to  the  London  Clay.*  This  last  has 
already  afforded  us  indications  of  Quadrumana,  Cheiroptera,  Pachyder- 
mata,  and  Marsupialia  (see  p.  217).  How  then  can  we  doubt,  if  every 
area  on  the  globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  diligence, — if  all 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  were  equally  well  known, 
that  every  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest  recorded 
appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  would  have  to  be  altered ! 
Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the  size  of  England  and 
Scotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  (and  we  are  still  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  even  with  Great  Britain),  each  class  of  Vertebrata 
would  probably  recede  one  or  more  steps  fiEulher  back  into  the  abyss  of 
time :  fish  might  penetrate  into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into  the 
Lower  Devonian, — mammalia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into  the 
Chalk  or  Oolite, — and,  if  we  turn  to  the  In  vertebrata,  Trilobites  and 
Cephalopods  might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, — and  some  stray 
zoophyte,  like  the  Oldhamia,  into  rocks  now  styled  ^  azoic" 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table,  it 
might  still  be  just  as  easy  as  now  to  found  a  theory  of  progressive  devel- 
opment on  the  new  set  of  positive  and  negative  facts  thus  established ; 
for  the  order  of  chronolotrical  succession  in  the  different  classes  of  fossil 
animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now ; — in  other  words,  our 
success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class  to  remote  eras  would  be 
greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  next  in  mammalia,  and  least  in  birds. 
That  we  should  meet  with  ichthyolites  more  universally  at  each  era,  and 
at  greater  depths  in  the  series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil  vertebrata, 
would  follow  partly  from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to  do  chiefly  with 
strata  of  marine  origin,  and  partly,  because  bones  of  fish,  however  j)artiHl 
and  capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless 
more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.  Li  like  man- 
ner, the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  recent  and  Pliocene  strata,  even  in  those 
of  freshwater  origin,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  their  remains  would 
be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  older  rocks,  as  the  Table 
proves  to  be  the  case, — even  in  tertiary  strata,  wherein  we  can  more 
readily  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

*  A  bird's  bone  is  recorded  as  having  been  lately  found  in  the  Woolwich 
beds  (beneath  the  London  clay),  by  Mr.  Prestwich ;  Geol  Quart  Joam.  vol.  x. 
p.  167. 
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The  only  incoogruitj  between  the  geological  results,  and  those  which 
onr  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  d  priori^  con- 
gists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  comparativ.e  scarcity  of 
mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the  secondary  periods,  not 
even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  cretaceous,  there  was  a  greater 
development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
The  preponderance  of  this  class  over  the  mammalia  depended  probably 
on  climatal  and  geographical  conditions,  for  we  can  scarcely  refer  it  to 
**•  progressive  development,''  by  which  the  vertebrate  type  was  steadily 
improving,  or  becoming  more  perfect,  as  Time  rolled  on.  We  cannot 
ahut  our  eyes  to  the  positive  proofs  now  obtained  of  the  creation  of  mam- 
malia before  the  excess  of  reptiles  had  ceased, — nay,  apparently  before  it 
had  even  reached  its  maximum. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  simply  express  my  own  conviction  that  we  are 
still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  inquiries ;  and  that,  as  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  so  in  the  next  half  century,  we  shall  be  called  upon  repeatedly  to 
modify  our  first  opinions  respecting  the  range  in  time  of  Uie  various  classes 
of  fossil  Vertebrata.  It  would  therefore  be  premature  to  generalize  at 
present  on  the  non-existence,  or  even  on  the  scarcity  of  Vertebrata, 
whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  at  periods  of  high  antiquity,  such  as  the 
Silurian  and  Cambrian.* 

*  For  obtervatioDs  on  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  ia  the  eoal,  aee  above^  p.  401. 
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CHAPTER  XXVllL 

VOLCANIO   ROOKS. 

Trap  rocks— Name,  whence  derived — ^Tlieir  igneous  origin  at  first  doubted— 
Their  general  appearance  and  character — Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how 
formed — Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  yolcanic  rocks — Varieties  of 
felspar — Hornblende  and  augite — Isomorphism — ^Rocks,  how  to  be  studied— 
Basalt^  trachyte,  greenstone,  porphyry  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff— Agglo- 
merate— ^Laterite — ^Alphabetical  list,  and  explanation  of  names  and  synonyms 
of  volcanic  rocks — Table  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the 
volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  foesiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described,  we  have 
next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  that  term.    Suppose  a  a,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  to  represent 


Fig.  619. 


Ow  Hypogene  formatfona,  stntifiAd  sod  onstratlfled. 
h,  Aqoeoos  formsttonfl.  o.  Yolcanic  roolok 

the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  metamorphic ;  &  &  the 
fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes 
found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  b, 
sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  b. 
They  also  are  seen,  in  some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstrati- 
fied  division  of  a,  or  the  Plutonic  rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.  They  found  certain  rocks,  for  the 
most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a  peculiar  mineral  composition, 
to  which  they  gave  different  names,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry, 
and  amygdaloid.  All  these,  which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one 
family,  were  called  "trap"  by  Bergmann,  fi-om  trappa,  Swedish  for  a 
flight  of  steps — a  name  since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  science ;  for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class 
occurred  in  great  tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration 
appears  to  be  derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  ter- 
minations of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on 
the  land  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  sur&ce.  For  we  know, 
in  the  case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  hat 
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• 

ceased  to  flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonlj  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 

as  at  a,  fig.  620.    But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises  more 

frequently  from  the  mode  in  which  hori- 

SBontal  masses  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  6  c.  Fig.  «2a 

intercalated    between    aqueous    strata,    or 

showers  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes,  have, 

subsequently  to  their  origin,  been  exposed, 

at  different  heights,  by  denudation.     Such 

an  outline,   it  is  true,  is  not  peculiar  to 

trap  rocks;  great  beds  of  limestone,  and         stop-iikeappearanoeoftrap. 

other  hard  kinds  of  stone,  often  presenting 

similar  terraces  and  precipices ;  but  these  are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale, 

or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic  steps,  or  form  less  aecided  features  in 

the  landscape,  as  being  less  distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the 

associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the  be- 
ginner will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  fr^m  the  aqueous 
formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already  stated,  in 
tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes  of  stratification 
in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes  they  form  chains  of 
hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  seen  as  **  dikes  ^ 
or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossiliferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasion- 
ally columnar,  the  columns  sometimes  decomposing  into  balls  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing 
sart&ce  very  commonly  assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  color,  from  the 
oxidation  of  ferruginous  matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite 
or  hornblende  occurs ;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
white  opake  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  felspar. 
On  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have  not  suffered 
disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline  arrangement  in  one  or 
more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes  the  texture  of  the  mass  is 
cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it  has  once  been  full  of  spares  and 
cells,  which  have  afterwards  become  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disintegra- 
tion. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  deficiency  of  calca- 
reous matter  might  at  first  be  suspected  ;  but  although  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of  amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
lime  sometimes  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  augite  and  horn- 
blende.    (See  Table,  p.  476.) 

Cones  and  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter 
has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has  never  since 
been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and  craters  constitute 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  ft)rmations.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France,  in  the  ancient  provinces  of 
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Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where  they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a 
linear  arrangement,  and  form  chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the 
eruptions  have  happened  within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava 
may  still  be  traced  distinctly  descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and 
following  the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing  valleys.     The  origin  of  the 

Fig.  621. 


Part  of  the  chain  of  extinct  volcanoes  called  the  Monte  Dome,  Aavergna.    (8erop«i) 

cone  and  crater-shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having 
been  watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragmentB 
of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute  atoms.  At  the 
same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through  the  chimney  or 
vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although  extremely  heavy, 
this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of  entangled  gaseous  fluids, 
chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapor,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is 
made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  generated  at 
the  bottom  by  heat  Large  quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into 
the  air,  where  it  separates  into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture 
by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoria!^ 
other  portions  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust  The 
showering  down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  erup- 
tion gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In 
the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam  and 
other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone  ;  but  some- 
times it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  621),  and  often  it  flows 
out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base.* 
Composition  and  Nomenclature, — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modern  volcanoes  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean ;  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  tlie  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

*  For  a  description  and  theory  of  active  volcanoes,  see  Principles  of  Gedogyi 
zxiv.  et  $eq,  and  zzxii. 
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dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  mi^t  be  added ;  while  those 
founded  chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  lava, 
volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  tuff,  scoriae,  and  pumice.  It  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  all  these  are  mainly  composed  of  two  minerals, 
or  families  of  simple  minerals, /e/«^r  and  hornblende  ;  but  the  felspar 
preponderates  greatly  even  in  those  rocks  to  which  the  hornblendic  min- 
eral imparts  its  distinctive  character  and  prevailing  color. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  r^arded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar  (often 
called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the  predominant 
alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  475) ;  or,  secondly,  albite,  that  is  to  say, 
soda-felspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda  instead  of  potash  ;  or, 
thirdly,  Oligoclase ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labradorite),  which 
differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues,  but  also  in  its  angle  of  fracture  or 
cleavage,  and  its  composition.  We  also  read  much  of  two  other  kinds, 
called  glassy  felspar  and  compact  felspar,  which,  however,  cannot  rank  as 
varieties  of  equal  importance,  but  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar 
appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  plassy  crystals ;  and  as  to  compact 
felspar,  it  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature,  sometimes  containing 
largely  both  soda  and  potash ;  and  which  might  be  called  a  felspathic 
paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original  matrix 
have  crystallized.  The  more  recent  anal3rses  have  shown  that  all  the 
varieties  or  species  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda,  al- 
though in  some  of  them  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other  alkali  greatly 
prevails. 

The  hornblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first,  horn- 
blende, and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as  very  distinct, 
although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one  crystalline  form  of 
native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and  in- 
structive. Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and  his 
proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of  Haiiy, 
Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that  the  form 
of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their  structure,  as 
shown  by  cleavage,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving  the  mineral 
with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction  in  whioh  it 
yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that  augite  usually 
contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ;  which  last,  though 
not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into  its  composition  in  mi- 
nute quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters,  it  was  remarked  as  a 
geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are  very  rarely  associated  to- 
gether in  the  same  rock ;  and  that  when  this  happened,  as  in  some  lavas 
of  modem  date-,  the  hornblende  occurs  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where 
crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more  slowly,  while  the  augite  merely 
lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may  have  been  produced  rapidly.  It 
was  also  remarked,  that  in  the  crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  fonns 
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were  frequent,  the  hombleDdic  entirely  absent;  hence  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  hornblende  might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid 
cooling.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and 
Berthier  were  able  to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed 
in  forming  hornblend&  Lastly,  Gustavus  Hose  fused  a  mass  of  horn- 
blende in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not>,  on  cooling, 
assume  its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The 
same  mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage,  while  they  had  the  external  form  of 
augite. 

I^  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may  assume 
the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  variety  commonly  called  augite,  and  recognized  by  a 
p^uliar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it^  and  less  alumina, 
than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities  of  these  elements 
do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably  the  facts  and  ex- 
periments above  mentioned  show  the  very  near  affinity  of  hornblende 
and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one  into  the  other,  by  melting 
and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  demonstrate  their  absolute  identity. 
For  there  is  often  some  portion  of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are 
not  in  perfect  chemical  combination  with  the  rest  Carbonate  of  lime, 
for  example,  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex 
into  its  own  form  of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as 
sand,  and  yet  not  preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the 
form  proper  to  it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some 
one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from 
perfect  chemical  union ;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallizes, 
the  same  elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and 
thus  a  new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen,  for  example,  may,  when  the 
melted  matter  reconsohdates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced  chemists 
have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  sanoe  mineral.  For  the  reader  will 
find  that  crystals  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  physical 
characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have  often  been  de- 
clared by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements.  (See 
the  table  at  p.  475.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  subversive  of 
the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  constant  re- 
lation between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of  a  mineral  and  its 
chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly,  however,  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy  into  confusion,  was  in  a 
great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles  by  the  discoveries  of  Professor 
Mitscheriich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that  the  composition  of  the  min- 
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erals  which  had  appeared  so  variable,  was  governed  by  a  general  law,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  isomorphism  (from  i(fo;,  isos,  equal,  and  fii'0p9ii, 
morphe^  form).  According  to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species 
of  mineral  are  not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one 
ingredient  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous 
ingredient.  Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  por- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious 
substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed  certain  de- 
fined limits. 

Pyroxene,  a  name  of  HaUy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descriptions  of 
volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a  general  name, 
under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hyperstbene  may  be  united,  for  these 
three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral  species,  having  the  same 
chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphibole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Hornblende 
and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in  the 
progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological  student 
must  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiaiize  himself  with  the  char- 
acters of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple  minerals  of  which 
rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  from  books,  but 
requires  personal  inspection,  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  ac- 
custom die  eye  to  know  the  appearance  of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To 
learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from  quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be 
first  aimed  at  In  general  we  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  from  its  extreme 
hardness,  receives  no  impression.  But  when  these  two  minerals  occur  in 
a  granular  and  uncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be 
discouraged  if,  at\er  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  eye  alone.  K  the  felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  cleavage ;  but  when  in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used, 
for  the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  flame,  whereas  those  of 
quartz  are  infusible.  If  the  geologist  is  desirous  of  detecting  the  varieties 
of  felspar  above  enumerated,  or  distinguishing  hornblende  from  augite,  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  goniometer  as  a  test  of  the 
angle  of  cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
will  not  be  found  difiicult. 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  extremely 
difierent  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  volcanic  rocks 
in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part  are  easily  re- 
cognizable. But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements  in  very  difierent 
proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively  composed  of  felspar, 
and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is 
almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet  certain  compounds  prevail  so 
extensively  in  nature,  and  preserve  so  much  uniformity  of  aspect  and 
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composition,  that  it  is  useful  in  geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks, 
and  to  assign  names  to  them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and 
others  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Basalt — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conspicnous 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more  &- 
miliar  with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  comprehensively,  and 
sometimes  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  generally  applied  to  any  trap  rock 
of  a  blact,  bluish,  or  leaden-gray  color,  having  a  uniform  and  compact 
texture.  Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar,  augite, 
and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an  olive-green  cx>lor,  called  olivine,  is 
often  superadded,  in  distinct  grains  or  noilular  masses.  The  iron  is 
usually  magnetic,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  metal,  titaninm. 
The  term  ^  Dolerite^  is  now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is 
of  the  variety  called  Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  £tna.  Basalt,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  ^  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of 
water  being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  they  owe  their  appellation."*  Of  late  years  the  analyses  of 
M.  Delesse  and  other  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown  that  the  opimon 
once  entertained,  that  augite  was  tlie  prevailing  mineral  in  basalt,  <v 
even  in  the  most  augitic  trap  rocks,  must  be  abandoned.  Altbongfa 
its  presence  gives  to  these  rocks  their  distinctive  character  as  con* 
trasted  with  trachytes,  still  the  principal  element  in  their  composition  is 
felspar. 

Augite  rock  has,  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made  up 
principally  or  wholly  of  augite,f  and  in  some  veinstones,  says  Delesse, 
such  a  rock  may  be  found ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  by  the 
name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar  than  in  augite.  u4«- 
phibolitej  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rock,  is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic 
family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende,  and  in  which  this  mineral 
has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but  Delesse  finds,  by  analysis,  that 
the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the  base  l>eing  felspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great; 
and  as  this  mineral  difiers  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analysis,  p.  475),  containing  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  much  probability  that  in  tlie  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into  ser- 
pentine. 

Trachjte, — ^This  name,  derived  from  rpap^uf,  rough,  has  been  given  to 
the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse,  cellular  paste, 
rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has  commonly  been  supposed 
to  consist  chiefiy  of  albite,  but  according  to  M.  Delesse  it  is  variable  in 

*  Volcanoes,  2d  ed.  p.  18.  f  Mineralreich,  2d  ed.  p.  8& 
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ooropoRition,  its  prevailing  alkali  being  soda.  Through  the  base  are 
cBsseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and 
hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte,  properly  so  called,  there  is  no 
quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which  occur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates, 
or  those  iu  which  the  silica  is  to  the  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three 
atoms  to  one.* 

Trachytie  Porphyry^  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  composi- 
tion of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augite  or  tita- 
niferous  iron.  Andesite  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to  a  trachyte 
of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin,  together  with 
glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  disseminated  through  a  dark- 
colored  base. 

Clinkstone,  or  Pkanolite, — Among  the  felspathic  products  of  volcanic 
action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination,  which  is 
sometimes  such  that  it  aflfords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings  when  struck 
with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name  ;  is  compact,  and  usually  of  a  gray- 
ish blue  or  brownish  color ;  is  variable  in  composition,  but  almost  entirely 
composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar 
and  mesotype.  When  it  contains  disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is 
called  Clinkstone  porpkyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  wliich  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures,  whether  of 
hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The  term  diorite  has 
been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the  chief  cause  of  the  green 
color,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green  hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green 
siliceous  base,  very  variable  and  indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark 
color,  however,  of  diorite  is  usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of 
hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently  of  the 
frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  therefore  pro- 
posed that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  com- 
position in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  component  min- 
erals. Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite,  which  contains  53  per 
cent  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86  ;  whereas  trachyte,  which  has 
66  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2*68  ;  trachytic  porphyry,  con- 
taining 69  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  sp,  gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take 
a  rock  of  intermediate  composition,  such  as  that  prevailing  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich  calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  Its  proportion  of 
silica  being  intermediate,  or  58  per  cent.,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than 
trachyte,  and  less  than  basalt.f  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  color, 
aometimes  almost  black,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  gray,  and  even  occa- 
sionally white.  As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  tra- 
chytes contain  both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash- 

*  Dr.  Daabeny  od  VokaDoei^  2d  ed.  pp.  14, 16.  f  Ibid. 
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felspRiB  being  genenilly  aboDdant  in  the  granilee.  The  rolcatuc  rocb 
moreover,  whether  bnaaltic  or  trachytic,  contain  less  dlica  than  the  gra- 
nites, in  wiiich  last  the  excess  of  silica  has  gone  to  form  quartz.  This 
mineral,  so  conspicuous  in  granite,  is  usually  wanting  iq  the  volcanic  tot- 
matioDB,  and  never  predominates  in  them. 

The  fuubility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  othei 
rocks,  for  the  alkaUne  matter  and  lime  which  commonly  abound  in  their 
cpmposilioQ  serve  as  a  £ui  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which  would  be 
otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  igneous  rocks,  the 
characters  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rather  than  their  com- 
position. 

Porphyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  volcanio 
fomutiona.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  mioends  are  acaltered 
through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed  a  porphyry  (see 
fig.  622).  Thus  trachyte  is  porpliyritic ;  for  in  it,  aa  in  many  modern 
lavas,  there  are  cryatals  of  felspar;  but  in  some  porphyries  the  crystals 
are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other  minerals.  If  the  kise  be  greenstone, 
basalt,  or  pitcbatone,  the  rock  may  be 
denominated  gTeenstone-porphyry,  pitcli-  *^^  ***" 

stone  porphyry,  and  so  forth.  Tlie  old 
classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the 
red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  or  the  well-known 
•*  Rosao  antico."  It  consists,  according  to 
Delesse,  of  a  red  felspathic  base  in  which 
are  disseminated  rose~colored  crystals  of 
the  felspar  called  oligoclase,  with  some 
plates  of  binckish  honiblende  and  grains 
of  oxidized  iron-ore  (fer  oligiste).  Sed 
qtiartziferou*  porphyry  is  a  much  more 
siliceous  rock,  containing  about  70  or  80 
per  cent,  of  silex,  while  that  of  Egj-pt  has 
only  62  per  cenL 

Amygdaloid. — This  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting  of 
every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which  round 
or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  a.i  agnte,  chalcedony,  cal- 
careous spur,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of  wack^,  basalt, 
greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  amygdala,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this  structure  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its  formation  in  modem  lavas. 
Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by  bubbles  of  steam  and  ga^  confined  in 
the  melted  matter.  After  or  during  con^ulidation,  tliese  empty  spaces 
are  gradually  filled  up  by  matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered 
by  water  permeating  the  rocL  Aa  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes 
lengthened  by  the  tiow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of 
such  cavities  have  the  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  nmygdaloiJal 
traps  of  Scotland,  where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells 
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vitreous  coatiDg,  and  in  this  reipect  exactly 
r  the  Blsga  of  furnaces. 
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are  seen  to  have  a  glazed  o 
reBemble  scoriaceous  lavas,  o 

The  annexed  figure 
fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 
opper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava 
ID  Auvergne.  One  half  is  scoria- 
ceouB,  the  pores  being  perfectly  emp- 
ty; the  other  part  is  amygdaloidal, 
the  pores  or  cells  beiug  mostly  filled 
up  with  carbonate  of  lime,  forming 
white  kernels. 

Lava. — This  term  has  a  aome- 
vhat  v^ue  signification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  mutter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter 
consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous, 
and    the   mass   becomes  more   and 

more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more 
alowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed 
by  the  first  thin  ^eet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main 
current,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soiL 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphvritic,  but  even  the  scoriaceous 
part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have  been  derived  from 
■ome  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre-existed,  but  were  not  melted, 
aa  being  mor«  infusible  in  their  nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a.  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belongs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open 
air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  snrfoce,  but  baa  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground,  it 
is  called  trap. 

J^ere  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas  ;  some  are  trachytic,  as 
in  the  Peak  of  Tcnerifie  ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in  Vesuvius  and 
Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesitiu,  aa  those  of  Chili ;  some  of  the  most 
modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augile,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of 
augite  and  Labrador-felt^par.* 

Seorim  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  tlie  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat. 
Scoria  are  usually  of  a  reddieh-browu  and  black  color,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augiliu  lavas.  Pumiee  is  a  li^t,  spongy, 
fibrous  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachytic  and  other 

*  Qi  Boie,  Ann.  dea  Mine*,  torn.  viiL  [k  33. 
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lavas ;  the  reladon,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava  is  not 
yet  well  understood.  Von  Buch  says  that  it  never  occurs  where  only 
Labrador-felspar  is  present 

Volcanic  iuf,  Trap  iuff, — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  soori»  and 
pumice,  above  mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by  volcanic 
explosions,  form  the  tufis  which  abound  in  all  regions  of  active  vol- 
canoes, where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with  small  pieces  of 
other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or  into  the 
sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells,  and  are  stratified. 
Such  tuf&  are  sometimes  bound  together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and 
form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no 
lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary 
tuffs  to  cohere  together.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition, 
some  tu£&,  or  volcanic  ffrits^  as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordi- 
nary sandstones  by  the  angularity  of  their  grains,  and  they  often  /ass  into 
volcanic  breccias. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term  iufy  or 
tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally  of  pumice, 
using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tufis.*  The  pepeiinos  thus  dis- 
tinguished are  usually  brown,  and  the  tufis  gray  or  white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic  ma- 
terials, interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  sometimes  be 
tufib,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found  in  ordinary 
dikes.  The  chocolate-colored  mud,  which  was  poured  for  weeks  out 
of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1881,  must, 
when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted  a  stone  heavier 
than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable  powder  which  has 
fellen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during  some  modem  erup- 
tions, has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being  compressed,  us  much 
as  ordinary  trap-rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical  with  these  in  mineral 
composition. 

Palagofiiite-tuff, — The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  d 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite-tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous, 
and  has  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  be  defined  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown color,  and  its  specific  density,  2 '48.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered  by 
Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on  vol- 
canic tuffs. 

*  Qeol.  Trans.  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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Agglomerate. — In  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we  frequently 
observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed  during 
eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the  subjacent 
stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall  in 
ahowers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  distance 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of  ditferent 
varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but  other  kinds  of  rock,  such 
as  granite,  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones,  may  be  intermixed  ;  in  short, 
any  substance  through  which  the  expansive  gases  have  forced  their  way. 
The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies 
in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by  the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they 
roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain,  which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the 
power  of  running  water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless 
where  ice  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  \  he  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate.  If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoriae 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  rounded  form  to  at- 
trition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ;  for 
they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often  50  or 
100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification.  The  term 
volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tufSs  which  are  made  up  of 
small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slagg}'  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in  motion, 
split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current  has  ceased 
to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the  general  sui'faoc. 
Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure  the  agglomerates 
above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the  materials  will  usually 
be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  red,  jaspery,  or  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  *^  ochre-beds,'*  dividing 
the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were  found  by 
Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  part 
reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed,  they  were  found  to  be 
clay  colored  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  layers  of 
laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  clif&  resulted  from  atmospheric  decomposi- 
tion. In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  streams  of  lava  of  subaerial 
origin  are  often  divided  by  red  bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of 
these  soils  having  been  colored  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron, 
others  burnt  into  a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These 
red  bands  are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava,  scorise,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to  a 
great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them  by 
alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India  may  have 
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had  a  similar  origin.     In  India,  however,  especially  in  the  Deccan,  the 
term  ^  laterite*^  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and  lava 
which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  sufficiently  abundant 
to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is  too  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen  to  prevail  in 
districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  subjoin  here, 
in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  and  synonyms 
most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations,  to  which  I  have  added  a 
table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  volcanic 
and  hypogene  rocks. 


Explanation  of  the  Names^  Synonyms^  and  Mineral  Composition  of  the 

more  ahxindant  Volcanic  Rocks, 

Agglomebatk.  a  coarse  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  f 
volcanic  vents',  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admiztore  of 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates "  may  be  applied  to  mix- 
tures in  which  water-worn  stones  occur. 

APHAinTB.    See  Corncan. 

AMFinBOLiTB,  or  Hornblende  Rock,  which  see. 

Amtgdaloid.     A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock  ;  see  p.  468. 

AoGiTK  ItocK.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  fami]}^  composed  of  felspar  and  aogite. 
See  p  466. 

AuGrnc-FORPHTRT.  Crystals  of  Lubrador-felspar  and  of  Augite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  gray  base.     (/2o«e,  Ann,  de»  Mines,  torn.  8,  p.  22,  1886.) 

Basalt.     An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  auglte  with  magnetic  iron,  olivine, 

<tc.     See  p.  466. 
Basamtr.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt, 

with  more  ur  less  distinct  crystals  of  aiigite  dissemiuatcd  through  it 

Claystone  and  CLAVfiTONE-PORPnYRT.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  color,  like  an  indurated  clay  ;  passes  into  hornstone  ;  generally 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Clinkstone.  Si/n.  Phonolite,  fissile  Petrosilex,  ste  p.  467  ;  a  grayish-blue  rock, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs  ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture,  ringing 
under  the  hammer ;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.     (Leonhard,  Mineralreich^  p.  102.) 

Compact  Fei.8Par,  which  has  al»o  been  called  Petr(«ilex ;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  hornstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  transilueent  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.  (AfacChUloch*9  Classification  of 
Bocks,  p.  481.) 

Cornean  or  Aphamte.  A  compact  homogeneous  r()ck  without  a  trace  of  crystal- 
lization, breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts ;  con- 
sists of  hornblende,  quartz,  and  felspar,  in  intimate  combination.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  comuy  horn,  in  allusion  to  its 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

PiALLAGE  KocK.  Si/H.  EuphoUde,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.  Compounded 
of  felspar  and  diallage. 
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BiOBiTE.  A  kind  of  GreenBtone,  which  see.  Components,  felspar  and  horn- 
blende in  g^DB.  Accprding  to  jRo«^,  Ann.  det  Minen^  torn.  8,  p.  4,  cUorite 
consists  of  albite  and  hornblende,  but  Delesse  has  shown  that  the  felspar 
may  be  Oligoolase  or  Labradorite.  (Ann.  det  Mine*,  184\^  torn.  16,  p. 
828.)  Its  dark  color  is  due  to  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  8e€ 
above,  p.  467. 

DoucBiTB.  According  to  Rose  (ibid.  p.  82),  its  composition  is  black  augite  and 
Labrador-felspar;  according  to  Leonhard  (Mineralreieh,  dsc.,  p.  77),  augite, 
Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.    See  above,  p.  466. 

DoMiT£.     An  earthy  trachyte^  found  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne. 

EuPHOTiDB.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  {Roae,  ibid, 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augito 
or  hornblende  and  Saussurite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  {Allan's  Min*- 
rodagy,  p.  158.)  Haidinger  first  observed  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
surrounds  the  crystals  of  diallage. 

FxLfiPAR-PORPHTBT.  8yn.  Homstone -porphyry ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.     See  also  Homstone. 

Oabbro,  see  Diallage  rock. 

Greenstone.    Syn.  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.    See  above,  p.  467. 

Gratstonel    (Graustein  of  Werner.)    Lead-gray  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 

felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 

(Scrope,  Journ.  of  SeL  No.  42,  p.  221.)     Graystone  lavas  are  intermediate 

in  composition  between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

Hornblende  Rcck,  or  AHPnisoLiTE.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  constituting  the  **roche8  amphiboliques"  of  French 
writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or 
less  felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or 
aphanite.     See  p.  466. 

Hornstone-porfhtry.  a  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  (Leonhard,  loe.  eit.)  with  a 
base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  a[>proaching  near  to  flint,  differing  from  com- 
pact felspar  in  being  infusible. 

Htfirstiie.ve  Rock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(Rose,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn.  8,  p.  18),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough, 
grayish,  and  greenish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in 
which  hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delesse, 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  hornbleiKle  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene 
rock,  often  enveloping  tlie  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a 
pearly  or  metallic-pearly  lustre. 

IiATERrrE.  A  red,  jaspery,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  clay  colored  with  red  ochre.  Sw 
above,  p.  471. 

• 

Helaphyre.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador- felspar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  color  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delesse  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discolored  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  does  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isolated,  and  few  in 
number.  (Ann.  des  Mines,  4th  ser.  tom.  ziL  p.  228.)  From  t^ikmt,  tneUUt 
black. 
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Obsidian.    Vitreous  laya  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 

Ophioute.     a  name  given  by  AL  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 

Ophits.  a  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees^  very 
variable  in  composition,  usually  c(Mnposed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  horn- 
blende, and  sometimes  augite,  occasionally  of  a  green  color,  and  passing 
into  serpentine. 

Palagonitk  Tuff.  An  altered  volcanic  tuff  containing  the  substance  termed  pa- 
lagonite.     8€e  p.  470. 

PiABLBTONB.  A  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl ;  usually 
having  a  nodular  structure ;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glassy. 

PxpERixa    A  form  of  volcanic  tufi^  composed  of  basaltic  scoriffi.    See  p.  470. 

Pktbosilez.     See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 

Phonoutk.    Syn.  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 

PncHSTONK,  or  Retinite,  of  the  French.  Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidian ; 
a  blackish  gpreon  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  ap- 
pearance of  pitch  ;  composition  usually  of  glassy  fekpar  (orthoclase)  with 
a  little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet 
wide,  cutting  through  sandstone. 

PuifiCE.    A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.     See  p.  469. 

PnoxicNio-poRPHYBT,  samc  as  augitic-porphyry,  pyroxene  being  Haiiy*s  name  for 
augite. 

S00BL&  Sytu  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  or  black  porous  form  of  lava. 
See  p.  469. 

Serpentine.  A  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  composition 
always  approaches  very  near  to  the  mineral  called  "noble  serpentine* 
(eee  Table  of  Ayalyse:),  p.  475),  which  forms  veins  in  this  rock.  The  mine- 
rals most  commonly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet^  chlorite^ 
ozydulous  iron,  and  chromate  of  iroa  The  diallage  and  garnet  occurring 
in  serpentine  are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  crystallized  in 
other  rocks.  (Dei esse  Ann.  dee  Mines,  1861,  torn.  xviiL  p.  809).  Occurs  . 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  in- 
differently a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series.  Its  absence 
from  recent  volcanic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to 
the  metamorphic  class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  cutting 
thr(»ugh  aqueous  formations,  it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded 
gpreatly  in  olivine. 

Tephrine,  synonymous  with  lava.  Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart 
ToADSTONE.  A  local  name  in  Derbyslui'e  for  a  kind  of  wack6,  which  see. 
Tracutte.     Chiefly  composed  of  gloss}"  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

See  p.  466. 
Trap  Tuff.     See  p.  470. 
Trass.     A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  eruptions; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
Tuff.     Sj/n.  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  470. 

Vitreous  Lava.    See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
Volcanic  Tuff.     See  p.  470. 

Wackk.    a  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect     It 
resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
Wbinstone.    a  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rocluL 
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and  Calderaa — Sandvich  Islanda — I^va  floving  underground — TninealJon  of 
conee — Javaneee  caldersi — Canary  lalaoda — Strnetare  and  origin  of  the  Oil- 
dera  of  Palma — Older  and  never  vulcaaie  rocks  in,  unconformable — Aqueon* 
coDglomerate  in  Palma — Hypothesis  of  apheaval  conaidered — Slope  od  which 
Stonj  Isvaa  may  form — Extent  uid  nature  of  aqueous  eroaion  b  Palo)* — IsUnd 
of  StL  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean— Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  ruins  of  older  cone— 
Madeira — Ita  volcanic  rocks,  parti;  of  marine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin- 
Central  axis  of  eruptjons — Varying  dip  of  solid  lavaa  near  the  axis,  uid  further 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  foeail  land-plants — Central  valleys  of  Madeira  not 
cratersi  or  oalderas. 

Hatisq  io  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  compoeition  and  mitienl 
characteiB  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  maniier  nud  postim 
ID  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external  forma.  The 
leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  aad  trachytic  rocka,  as  well  bs  of 
greenstone  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  strati' 
fied  and  unstratifiud  formalions,  someiiint'S  in  sbiipeless  masses  protruding 
through  or  overlying  ibem,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  inlercalattjd  betw«n 
strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dikes. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  oo- 
curring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  width, 
and  often  filled  up  with  eartti  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  saud  and 
pebbles.     Instead  of  such  ma- 
terials, suppose  a  quantity  of  Fig;  tu. 
melted  stone  to  be  driven  or 
injected  into  an  open  rent,  and 
there  consolidated,  we  hare  then 
a  tabular  mass  resembling  a 
wall,  and  called  a  trap  dike. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such 
dikes  passiug  through  strata  of 
soU  materials,  such    as    tuff, 
N-orix,  or  shale,  which,  being 
moiv  perishable  than  the  trap, 
fli-e  often  washed  away  by  the 
eea,  rivers,  or  rain,  in  which 
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case  the  dike  staods  promiDently  out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  on  the 
level  BQiface  of  a  country. 

In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
aandatone,  conglumemte,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes 
of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike, 
having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once 
more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards 


tif-tX. 


inland  from  the  sea-coast,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  view  (lig.  625).  In  these 
instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
usually  more  tough  and  hard  than  the 
sandstone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chiefly  the  oxidatjon  of  the  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact  with 
the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from 
it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  more  than  the  dike 
itself  or  the  surrounding  rocks.  When 
this  happens,  two  parallel  walls  of  indu- 
rated strata  are  seen  protruding  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country  and  following  the  course  of  the  dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or  more 
fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and  ramifying, 
and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  n.  mi 

called  veins,  though  this  is  more  common 
in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  (fig.  626)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch 
represents  part  of  a  sea-cliff  in  Argyleshire, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  £,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminat«  downwards. 
Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both 
the  limestone,  c,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.  627,  a  ground  plan  is  g^ven  of  a 
ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone 
on  the  beach  near  Eildonau  Castle,  in  Arran.    The  lai^r  branch  varies 
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from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for 
the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap  which 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the  subjacent 
stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged  downwards  in 
veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  masses  of  igneous  rock 
at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the  dikes  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in  part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than 
]  00  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  02& 


Tn^  dividing  and  coy«ring  sandstone  near  Sulshnish  in  Bkya    (MacCalloelL) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  basalt,  green- 
stone, felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdaloidal  traps  also 
occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for  the  materials  of 
these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures-  at  the  bottopi  of  the 
sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be  showered  into  them  fix>m 
the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing  that  the 
fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  the  dike  is  less  crystalline 
or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consoquence  of  the  melted  matter 
having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coining  in  contact  with  the  cold  sides  of 
the  fissure  ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the  matter  of  the  dike  is  kept 
longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are  slowly  formed.  But  I  observed 
the  converse  of  the  above  phenomena  in  Teneriffe,  in  tlie  neighlK)rhood 
of  Santa  Cruz,  where  a  dike  is  seen  cutting  tlirough  horizontal  beds 
of  scoriaB  in  the  sea-cliff  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  ve^ 
tic^il  in  its  main  direction,  slightly  flexuous,  but  about  one  foot 
thick.  On  each  side  are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre 
the  rock  is  highly  vesicular  for  a  width  of  about  4  inches.  In 
this  instance,  the  fissure  may  have  become  wider  after  the  lava  on 
each  side  had  consolidated,  and  the  additional  molted  matter  poured 
into  the  middle  space  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at 
the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of  half- 
vitreous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the  junction 
of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  saklband,  or  selvage,  of  serpen- 
tine is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the  fiord  of  Christi- 
ania,  in  Norway,  I  examined,  in  company  with  Professor  Keilhau, 
a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which  is  traced  through 
Silurian   strata,  until   at  length,  in   the  promontory   of  Nsesodden,  it 
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enters  mica-Khist     Fig.  629  re|>- 

Teaents  s  ground  plan,  where  tlie 

dike  appears  8  paces  in  width.    In 

the  middle  it  is  highly  crjstalliite 

and  graDitiform,  of  a  purplish  color, 

and  cont^tting  a  few  cryBtnls  of 

n)i(»,  and  stron^y  contrasted  with 

the   whitish  mica-schist,  between 

whicli  and  the  syenitic  rock  there 

is  usually  on  each  ude  a  distinct 

black   band,    18   inches  wide,  of 

dart  greenstone.     When  first  seen, 

ttieee  bands  have  the  appearance 

of  two  accompanying  dikes ;  yet  they  are,  in  fact,  only  the  different 

form  which   the  syenitic   materials   have   Assumed  where   near  to  or 

in  contact  with  the  mica-schist     At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  sahlbands 

tenninates    for   a   space ;    but  near   this   there  is   a  large    detached 

block,  b,  having  a  gneiss-like  structure,  consisting  of  hornblende  and 

felspar,  which  is  included  in  the  midst  of  the  dike.     Round  this  a 

analler  encircling  zone  is  seen,  of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone, 

nearly  corresponding  to  the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only 

one  inch  wide. 

It  seems  therefore  evident  that  the  fragment,  6,  has  acted  on  the  mat- 
ter ot  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
facta  also  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  granitiform  syenite  may 
pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 

The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fmgmcnt,  such  as  b,  fig.  629, 
included  in  the  midst  of  the  trap, 
as  if  torn  off  from  some  subjacent 
rock  or  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  A  fine 
example  is  seen  in  another  dike 
of  greenstone,  10  feet  wide,  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Chris- 
tianja,  in  Norway,  of  which  the 
annexed  figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
known  by  its  fossils  to  belong 
to  the  Silurian  series.  In  (he 
black  base  of  greenstone  are  anguli 
white,  others  of  a  light  flesh-cflli 

others  with  laminie,  which,  by  their  various  and  often  opposite  direc- 
tions, show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  randon  through  the 
matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from  1  to  about  8 
inches  in  diameter. 

Soch  altered  hy  volcanic  diket. — After  these  remarka  on  the  form 


'  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss,  » 
!  without  lamination,  like  granite, 
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and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alterations  which 
they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them.  The  changes 
are  usually  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter  and  the  entangled 
gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

PlaS'Newydd, — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in  'Anglesea, 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is  134  feet  wide, 
and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar  and  augite  (do- 
lerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone-, 
through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  distance  of  30,  or 
even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge,  of  the  dike.  The  shale, 
as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually  more  compact,  and  is  most 
indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose 
structure,  but  the  separation  into  parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In 
several  places  the  shale  is  converted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In 
the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Producti^ 
are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be 
traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations, 
losing  its  earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular 
and  crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appear- 
ance in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  aualcime  and  garnet^  which  are 
distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike.f 
Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lime,  whioh  they  may 
have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells  or  Producti. 
The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  analogous  drcumstanoesy 
in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  in  shale 
and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt| 

Antrim. — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  is 
there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  some- 
times extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  \frall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest 
near  the  jx^int  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it  becomes 
evanescent.  "  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr.  Berger,  "  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as 
those  of  coarse  primitive  {met<imorphic)  limestone ;  the  next  state  is 
saccharine,  then  fine-grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having 
a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  bluish-gray  color,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the 
outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish-white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the 
unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  gray 
yellowish  color."§  All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part 
of  the  limestone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  631)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes  tra- 
versing the  chalk,  all  within  tlie  distance  of  90  feet  The  chalk  contigu- 
ous to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular  marble,  m  m^ 
as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dikes  and  the  central 

*  Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  I  p.  402.  f  Ibid.  vol.  L  pi.  41QL 

J  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  175. 

§  Dr.  Berger  Geol.  Trana.  Ist  scries,  vol  iiL  p.  172. 
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one.  The  entire  contrast  in  tLe  composition  and  color  of  the  intnuive 
and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the  phenomena  peculiarly  clear 
and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  northeast  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass 
of  red  sandstone  into  homstone.  By  another,  the  shale  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty  slate  ;  and  in 
another  place  the  slat«-clay  of  the  Lins  has  been  changed  into  flinty 
slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites. f 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  sflected  in  aa  extraordinary  degree  by  the  contact 
of  melted  rocL  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of  Antrim,  on 
passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  o( 
9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  CockSeld  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is  observed. 
Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  Irom  the  trap  are  not 
distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer  the  dike  are  like  cin- 
ders, and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while  those  close  to  it  are  con- 
verted into  a  substance  resembling  soot.| 

As  examples  might  bo  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by  a  mass  of  green- 
stone which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a  melted  state.  The 
sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a  texture  approaching  to 
homstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag,  near 
Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  contact  with  greenstone  is  con- 
verted into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz  in 
several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses  of  trap ; 
and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCuIIoch,  found  near  a  mass  of  trup, 
among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a  stratum  of  ordinary 
sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated  and  turned  into  quartzite 
by  the  action  of  heat.| 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered  in 

*  OeoL  Trane.  lat  aeries,  vol.  iii.  p.  210  and  plate  la 
t  Ibid.  p.  213 ;  and  Playfair,  Illuat.  of  Hntt.  Tbaory,  s.  SB8. 
X  Sedgwick,  C&mb.  Traaa.  vuL  it  p.  BT, 

g  8jaL  of  Geo!,  vol.  L  p.  206.  *   ' 
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»  variety  of  cafes,  sliale  being  turoed  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper,  limwtooe 
into  crystalline  marble,  saodstone  into  qnarlz,  coal  into  coke,  and  tlic 
tomi]  remaios  of  all  such  strata  vbolly  and  in  part  obliterated,  it  i»  by  do 
meana  uncommoD  to  meet  with  the  same  rooks,  even  in  the  sante  dis- 
tricts, absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proiiinity  of  volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  mav  often  arise 
from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of  the  entan- 
gled gases,  sucb  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas,  m-  in  the 
same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  power  also  of 
the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary,  according  to  their  compcs- 
tion,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which  thev  mav  have  experienced,  and 
perhaps,  hIso,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  (so  capable  of  being 
heated)  which  they  contain.  It  must  happen  in  some  cases  that  tbe  com- 
poiMut  materialB  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to 
enter  into  chemical  union,  and  form  new  minerals :  while  in  other  casta 
the  mass  may  he  more  homc^neous,  or  the  proportions  lesa  adapted  far 
such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  simplj 
filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  coo!  from  the  first;  whereas  in 
other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  iDelted  matter, 
which  may  ascend  for  dnvs  or  months,  feeding  streams  which  are  orer- 
flowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of  scorie  from 
some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are  heated  by  hot  vapor 
before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the  flanks  of  a  voleano^ 
the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike  and  its  gases  will  act  more 
powerfully. 

Intrusion  of  trap  hetaetn  strata. — In  proof  of  the  mechanic*]  force 
which  the  fluid  trnp  has  sometimes  etened  on  the  rocks  into  which  it 
has  intruded  itself,  I  mny  refer  to  the  TVhin-Sill,  where  a  mass  of  basalt, 
from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  ly  a,  fig.  632,  is  in  part 


rlum.    (i^lEwlck.*; 


wedged  in  between  the  rocks  of  limestone,  6.  and  shale,  c,  which  hava 
been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  liiiiestonu  and  shale,  d,  with  whkh 
lliey  were  united. 

*  Camb.  Trans.  ToL  iL  p.  IMX 
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The  ahale  in  this  place  is  injuratetl ;  and  the  limestone,  nhich  at  a 
distance  Irom  the  trnp  is  blue,  sDd  contaim  fossil  corals,  is  here  converted 
into  granular  marhle  without  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  intercalated  between 
strata,  and  maiataining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification 
throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  hare  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  the  divisions  rf  the  strata,  a  direction  in  which  there 
would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid,  if  no  vertical  rente 
communicated  with  the  suHace,  and  a  powerfu]  hydrostatic  pressure  were 
caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava  upwards. 

Columnar  and  gldtular  ilntelurt. — One  of  the  characteristic  forms 
of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  bssalt,  is  the  columnar,  where  large  masses 
are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  separable,  but  in  other 
csaea  adhering  firmly  together.  The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of 
angles,  from  three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have  most  commonly  from  five  to 
seven  ndee.  They  are  often  divided  transversely,  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
taitces,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral  column,  as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceedingly  ia  respect  to  length  and  diameter. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long; 
others,  in  Morven,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  Ia  regard  to  diameter,  those 
of  Ailsa  measure  9  feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are 
usually  straight,  but  sometimea  curved;  and  eiamplea  of  both  these  occur 
in  the  ifJand  of  StafTa.  lu  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  tlie  columns 
are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other  exam- 
ples of  the  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt,  called  the 
Chimney,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  633),  a  pile  of  hexagonal  prisms,  64  feet 


SmilE  poRInn  of  ttia  dyka 


high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the  walls  of  rock  which 
(he  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  removed  down  to  the  level  of 

•  MncOuL  Sje.  of  0*oL  voL  iL  p.  187. 
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the  sea.     In  fig.  634,  a  small  portion  6(  this  dike  is  represented  on  a  leas 
reduced  .scale.* 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  mr- 
faces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  perpendicular 
or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  colunms  ought  to  be  inclined  at  eveiy 
angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  this 
phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivarais,  a  mountainous  district 
in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a 
geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several  volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand 
and  scoriae.  From  the  crater  of  one  of  these  cones,  called  La  Coupe 
d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  and  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  except  at  those  points  where  the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents 
which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions  of  the  solid  lava.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  (fig.  635)  represents  tlie  remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of 

Fig.68S. 


Laya  of  La  Coupe  d^Ayzao,  netr  Antnfgae,  Id  the  province  of  ArdAdMi 

the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins  the  main  valley  of  the  Volant. 
It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled  the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted 
line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that  line, 
while  the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  section  ;  by  which 
we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this 
country,  of  three  parts :  the  uppennost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  the 
second,  6,  presenting  irregular  prisms ;  and  the  third,  r,  with  regular  col- 
umns, which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  at  p, 
and  are  horizontal  at/,  their  position  having  been  everywhere  determined, 
according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave  form  of  the  origi- 
nal vallev. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (636)  a  \icw  is  given  of  some  of  the  inclined  and 
curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  in 
the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
Alps.f  Unlike  those  of  tlie  Vivarais,  last  mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this 
country  was  evidently  submarine,  and  the  present  valleys  have  since  been 
hollowed  out  by  denudation. 

*  3eale*8  Geognosy  of  St  Helena,  plate  9. 

f  Fortis.  M6m.  sur  THist.  Nat  de  Tltalie,  torn,  l  p.  288,  plate  7. 
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71i«  colmniiBr  atiucture  U  by  no  means 
peonliar  to  the  trap  rocks  in  which  au^te 
abounds ;  it  is  also  observed  in  olinkstone, 
traohite,  and  other  Telepathic  rooks  of  the 
igneous  olaas,  although  in  these  it  is  rarely 
exhibited  in  such  regular  polygonal  forma. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic 
oolnmns  are  often  divided  by  cross  joints. 
Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  nn 
angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  so  that 
a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of  balls,  usually 
flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese-grotto  at  Bert- 
rich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel,  near  the  Moselle 
(fig.  637).    The  bnaalt  there  is  part  of  a  (piiii.r°  " 

■mall  stream  of  lava,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  ^iroceeded  from 
one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighboring  heights. 

Flc.«T. 


The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  thb  valley  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635,  if  we  merely  sup- 
posed inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceous  sandstone  callud  grey- 
wack^  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  trap  rocks, 
the  lobular  ilructure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the  appearance 
of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory  of  M.  Delesse, 
the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crystallization,  around 
which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged  themselves  symmetri- 
cally during  the  prooess  of  cooling.  But  it  was  also,  he  says,  a  centre  of 
contraction,  produced  by  the  eanie  cooling.  The  globular  form,  therefore, 
of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined  result  of  crystallization  and  contraction,* 

*  DelesK,  sur  les  Koches  OlobuUusea,  M^m.  de  la  Soo.  Q6o\.  de  Frsoos^  S  tor. 
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A  striking  example  of  this  §tructure  occurs  in  a  raainous  trachyte  or 
ptchstone-porphyty  in  one  of  the  Potiia  islands,  which  rise  from  the 
Mediteiranean,  off  the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta.    The  globes  vary 
from  a  few  iochea  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  of  an  elhpsoidal  form  (see  fig.  638).  "*"  "*■ 

The  whole  rock  is  in  a  slate  of  decomposi- 
tion, "  and  when  the  balls,"  says  Mr  Scrope 
"  have  been  exposed  a  short  tune  to  the 
weather  they  scale  off  at  a  touch  into  nu 
merous  concentnc  coats,  like  those  of  a 
bulbous  root,  inclosing  a  compact  nucleus. 
The  laminee  c^  this  nucleus  have  not  beeo 
to  much  loosened  by  decomposition ;  but 
the  application  erf  a  ruder  blow  will  pro- 
duce a  still  further  exfoliation.*"* 

•A  fissile  texture  is  occasionally  assamed 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  tliat 
they  hare  been  used  for  roofing  houses. 
Sometimes  the  prismatic  and  slaty  struc- 
ture is  found  in  the  same  mass.    The  causes 

which  give  rise  to  such  arrangements  are 

Tery  obscure,  but  are  supposed  to  be  con-       GiuMfcm  piieb««i.. . 

.,...,  ..    '^         .  J      .  I.Bu,[>]*ari>»H.    (Scrap*.) 

nected  with  changes  of  temperature  during 

the  cooling  of  the  mass^aswill  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel    (See  chaps. 

xziT.  and  xxxvi.) 


Rtlatioa  if  Trai^ean  Soch  to  Ihe  jtrodiiefn  of  active  Voteanot*. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  is  the  analogy 
or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  tlic  rocks  called  trappeau 
and  tlie  lavas  of  active  rolcnnoc!),  it  seeiua  diflirult  at  fimt  to  understand 
how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  tor  half  a  century  as  to  whether 
trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  trnppuan  formations  and  those 
to  which  the  terra  vol{«ni(!  was  almost  enolusively  confined.  A  la^ 
portion  of  the  trappcan  rocks  first  studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Norway,  France,  Scotland,  and  olhor  countries,  were  such  as  had  been 
tbmied  entirely  under  waiter,  or  bad  been  injected  into  fissures  and  intruded 
between  strata,  and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  tlie  air,  or  oier  ibe 
bottom  of  a  sliallow  sea.  When  these  jiroilucts,  therefore,  of  submarine 
or  subtonanean  igneous  action  were  contraited  witli  loose  cones  of  scoriae, 
tuff,  and  lava,  or  with  narrow  stresnis  of  lavs  in  great  part  scoriaoeoua 
and  porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocal.     It  was,  in  truth, 

*  8crop«,  OeoL  Tnns.  Sd  scries,  voL  a.  p.  !0&. 
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like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  which, 
although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ  in  form,  texture,  color, 
mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external  cone,  with  its  loose  ashes 
and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the  light  foliage  and  branches,  and 
the  rocks  concealed  tar  below,  to  the  roots.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
of  the  volcano, 

"  quantum  vert  ice  in  auras 
iEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit^" 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the  re- 
gions of  subterranean  fire ;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is  probably 
always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is  visible  above 
ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata  have 
been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  chap,  vi.) ;  and  this 
fiict  prepares  us  to  expect  a  similar  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  may  once  have  fonned  the  ^^  ^^' 


^.Q_Jl 


Uppermost  part  of  ancient  submarine  or  sub- 
aerial  volcanoes,  more  especially  as  those 
superficial  parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The  abrupt 
manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap  usually  ter- 
minate at  the  surface  (see  fig.  639),  and 
the  water-worn  pebbles  of  trap  in  the  allu- 
vium which  covers  the  dike,  prove  iucon-  ^'^  Jj^Jr^a' with^aSuvi J^^^ 
testably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in 

these  formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  visible  in  active  volcanoes. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffis  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which  bear 
witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods.  These  tuffe, 
and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared  to  lava 
and  scoriae  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counterparts  must 
be  sought  in  the  products  of  modem  submarine  volcanic  eruptions. 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying  these  last, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have  caused,  al- 
most everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanoes,  great  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively  modern,  so  as 
to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the  more  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modern  period  ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  existing  species  of 
testacea. 
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These  igneous  rocbi  of  the  Val  di  Xota  and  the  moK  aocient  tnpp«n 
rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  ooantrie^  difftrr  from  sobaerial  Toloauuc  for- 
mations in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  in  £>nning  sometimes 
^fxtevave  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  between  marine  strata,  and  some- 
tiroes  stratified  con^omerates,  of  which  the  rounde«i  pebbles  are  all  tmpu 
Ther  differ  also  in  the  absence  qf  regular  cones  and  cratenc  and  in  the 
want  of  conformity  of  the  lava  to  the  lowei^  levels  of  existing  valley& 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in  sonie 
parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the  waTos^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  L<land,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Xyde,  off  Iceland,  in 
1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  ca;!ses,  after  the  bed  of  the 
sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and  shapeless 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lava  which  may  have 
spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata  of  tu£^  formed  of  ma- 
terials first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds  and  waves,  and  then  de- 
posited. Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles  of  trap,  to  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  mast  give  rise  during  the  denudation  of  such  volcanic 
islands^  will  emerge  from  the  deep  whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be- 
comes land.  The  proportion  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  sub- 
marine must  always  be  very  great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not 
entirely  beneath  the  sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  conti- 
nentit,  near  the  shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations^  the  appear- 
ances are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  are,  as  already 
explaine<l,  parous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral  matter  such  as 
silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients  have  been  subs^uently 
intrrxluced  (s^»e  p.  400) ;  sometimes,  |K*rha|)s,  by  secretion  during  the 
Cfx>liiig  and  consolidation  of  lavjis. 

In  the  Little  Cunibray.  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran,  the 
amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with  brown  spar; 
and  when  the  nodules  have  been  wjished  out,  the  interior  of  the  cavities 
is  glaz<;d  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  characteristic  of  the  pores  ot 
slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rotik  which  are  excluded  from 
air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have  always  remained 
in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  uudistinguishuble  from  some  modem 
lavas.f 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "  tliat  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  altiiough  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  J  The  same 
author   also   considers   it   not   improbable   that   some   of  the   volcanic 

*  See  Princ.  of  GeoL,  Lidex,  "  Graham  Island,"  "Nyde,"  "Conglomerates,  vol- 
canic/' Ac. 

f  MaoCuUooh,  West  Islands,  vol  iL  p.  487. 
\  Sjfst.  of  GeoL  vol  iL  p.  114. 
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rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 
air.* 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are  the 
same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and  globular 
structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  volcanic 
rocks  which  never  occur  in  currenls  of  lava,  such  as  greenstone,  the 
more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in  which  quartz  and  mica 
appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the  intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming 
the  intermediate  step  between  lava  and  the  plutonic  rocks,  depart  in 
their  characters  from  lava  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap  rocks  will 
be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the  SSd  chapter, 
what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 


SZTERNAL  FORM,  STRUCTURE,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been  allu- 
ded to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  462),  and  more  fully  explained  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology''  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more  ancient  portions  of 
those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before  the  times  of  history,  ex- 
hibit the  same  external  features  and  internal  structure  which  belong  to 
most  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  still  higher  antiquity  ;  and  these  last  have 
evidently  been  due  to  a  complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind 
according  to  circumstances :  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation 
took  place  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  whether  the  lava  issued 
from  one  or  several  contiguous  vents ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re- 
duced to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions  hapj>en  to  have  contained 
more 'or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water,  or 
those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of  these  are 
arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas,  Sandwich  Islands. — We  learn  from  Mr.  Dana's 
valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition, 
published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee,  are  huge  flattened  volcanic 
cones,  about  14.000  f<'et  hi<;li  (see  fig.  040),  each  equalling  two  and  a  half 
Etnjis  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  miles  or  more  in  widtli,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  afler  the  other,  some  of  them  in  recent 
times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  to  the  cone,  down  slopes  varying 

*  Sj8t  of  GeoL  vol  il  p.  114. 
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Mount  Loa,  in  the  SAndwIch  Islands.    (Dana.) 

a.  Crater  at  the  summit  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilanea. 

The  dotted  lines  Indicate  a  suppoeed  column  of  solid  rock  caused  by  the  Iavs  consoIidatinK  after 

eruptions. 

• 

on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  in  some  places  consider- 
ably steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  these 
conical  mountains,  which  are  afterwards  filled  from  above  by  streams  of 
lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter  in  such  cases  consolidating  in 
the  fissures  and  forming  dikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea,  6,  ^g.  640,  is  3970  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  about  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius.  It  is  an  immense 
chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  less  than  irom  two  to 
three  miles  in  diameter.  Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil  up  at  the  bottom 
in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  alters  continually,  for  the  liquid  rises  and 
falls  several  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  active  or  quiescent  state  of  the 
volcano.  But  instead  of  overflowing  the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly 
happens  in  other  vents,  the  column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure 
becomes  excessive,  forces  a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleiies 
or  rents  leading  towards  the  sea.  Mr.  C!oan,  an  American  .missionary, 
has  described  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  June,  1840,  when  the  lava 
which  had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it.  Ita 
dii'ection  was  first  recognized  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  irom  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep  and  6  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Kilauea.  The  connection  of  this  light  with  the  discharge 
or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  was  proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of 
the  lava  in  Kilauea,  which  sank  gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the 
eruption  ceased,  when  the  lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak.  The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fluid  matter 
from  Kilauea  to  Arare  was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan 
to  have  been  at  its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surface.  The 
next  indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out  and 
spread  itself  superficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again  found  its 
way  underground  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the  sea,  to  reapj)ear 
at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded  crater,  which  it  partly 
filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then  became  again  invisible  for  sevi-ral 
miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the  last  time  at  a  point  ascertained  by 
Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet  above  the  sea,  and  27  miles  distant 
from  Kilauea.  From  thence  it  iK)ured  along  for  12  miles  in  the 
open  air,  and  then  leapt  over  a  clitf  50  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three 
weeks  into  the  sea.  Its  termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles 
distant  from  Kilauea.  The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean 
course  of  the  lava  was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which 
emitted  steam,  and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were  uplifted 
20  or  30  feet 
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Thus  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowing  of 
lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2}  miles  high,  and  of  the  underflowing  of 
melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets  intercalated  between 
the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruptions,  or  whether  it  has  penetrated 
through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures,  cannot  be  determined.  In  one  in- 
stance, however,  for  a  certain  space,-  it  is  said  to  have  spread  laterally, 
uplifting  the  incumbent  soil. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Eilauea,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dana, 
follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is  about  7500  feet 

Fig.  641. 


e 


Is. 
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Section  of  the  crater  of  Kllauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 

a,  b.  External  bonndariee  of  the  chasm  in  the  line  of  its  shortest  diameter, 
c,  0,/  d.  Black  ledge.  g^  h.  Lake  of  lava. 

long.  The  boundary  cliffs,  a,  c  and  6,  d,  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of  compact  rock  in 
layers,  not  divided  by  scoriae,  some  a  few  inches,  others  30  feet  in 
thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Below  this,  we  come  to  what  is 
called  the  "  black  ledge,"  c,  e  and  /,  d,  composed  of  similar  stratified 
materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above  the  lake  of  lava,  g,  A, 
which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  b,  and  its  walls  have  probably  been 
due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the  incumbent  rocks,  undermined  for 
a  space  by  the  ftision  of  their  foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  f,  e  and 
/,  d,  may  consist  in  part  of  the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but 
part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made  up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been 
seen  to  pour  one  after  the  other  over  the  "  black  ledge."  If  at  any 
future  period  the  heated  fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to 
the  bottom  of  the  great  chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before 
it  can  obtain  relief,  should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt 
still  farther  the  subjacent  masses,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support^, 
may  enlarge  still  more  the  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauea. 
There  are  distinct  signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpen- 
dicular, which  have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kilauea  at  various 
points,  and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  ei^it  square 
miles,  or  twice  the  extent  of  Elilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are  also 
hkely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or  lip 
of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  640,  must  be  great  and  must  create  a  ten- 
dency to  lateral  fissuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected  into  every 
opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  I^  then,  some  of  the  melted 
matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where  the  pressure 
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IzwrAz/.ifs4  </  ssdl  trofiicatkcs.  bc-w-^r^r  raosieti.  iATi&  ccwiT^r-i  hi  Jan 
MzA  :n  the  At.-i**  wiiin  die  tinKS  rf  L»:fT.  iiri  :•:  *%>:■£.  *Trr.3  w^  jbmk 

ny>QLtJ(:v. — zunielT.  tluu  iIk;  present  ^Ttire  <>:•&?  c^  crurcoc  ^  $ar- 
rcMi&^i^  bj  tLr  nz:z»  of  a  hrgv  axA  ol-i-rr  cc-oe.  Tssaanr  iKvsvxidnff  a 
cr^jKie&tH^japei^  pfwpioe  towards  the  never  etiije.  In  vc>>:ai>]«s  k-c^  sioc^ 
extinct,  l}«e  efjftive  power  of  nmning  water,  or.  in  cenafn  cases^  rf  the 
ftea.  iTjay  hare  greatly  nK^iified  the  shape  of  the  ~  airnm."  or  «f «ee  be- 
tween the  o^er  and  newer  cone,  and  the  carirr  maj  theiebT  l^  pco- 
U/D^fA  downward*,  and  end  in  a  ravine.  In  such  ca£«&  it  may  l«  impce- 
Aible  to  detennine  how  much  </  the  minne  locYa  has  been  PHnored  br 
explosion  at  the  time  when  the  original  crater  was  actfre.  or  how  mudi 
by  rabAeqnent  engulfroent  and  denndation.  « 

4/aML— One  of  the  latest  omtribations  to  :  jr  knowle-ij^e  of  voIcaiKwa 
will  be  foand  in  Dr.  Jongfanhn^s  work  on  Java,  where  forty-ax  conical 
eminences  </  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from  4C>00  to  nearlv 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitate  the  hi^est  peals  of  a  moontain 
range,  miming  through  the  island  from  east  to  west.     All  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  traveller  survey  and  map.     In 
none  of  them  could  be  discover  any  marine  remains,  whether  adhering  to 
their  flanks  or  entering  into  their  internal  structure,  although  stnta 
of  marine  origin  are  met  with  nearer  the  sea  at   lower  levels.      Dr. 
Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of  each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  sob- 
aerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  vents,  whence  scoriae,  pumice, 
and  fragments  of  rock  were  thrown  out,  and  whence  have  flowe«l  streams 
of  tnwihylic  or  basaltic  lava.     Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in 
mo'lem   times  from  the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  j^eaks.     The 
exU;ma]  slope  of  ear-h  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where 
the   volcanic   strata   have   also   the   steepest   dip.   sometimes   attaininsf 
angles  of  20,  30,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined 
as  they  recede  from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  ba<«e,  the  dip  is  re- 
duced to  10  and  often  4  or  5  degrees.*     The  interference  of  the  lavas 
of  adjoining  volcanoes  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  **  sad- 
dles," in  which  the  layers  of  rock  may  be  verj'  slightly  inclined.     At 
the  top  of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  Uie  active  cone  and  crater 
are  of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain   being   encircled   in   its   turn   by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  "  the 
old  crater- wall,"  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height 
Tliere  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  moun- 
tain called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  "  black  ledge"  of  Eilauea  (fig. 
641).      Most   of  the   spaces   thus  bounded   by   semicircular   or   more 
tlian  semicircular  ranges  of  clifis  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  to 

*  Java,  deszelfs  gedaante,  bekleeding  en  invendige  etruotuur,  door  F.  Jnng- 
hnho.    (German  translation  of  2d  edit  by  Hasekarl,  Leipzic,  1852.) 
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the  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  lias  been  observed  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied  by  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As  the  Span- 
iards have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera  (or  cauldron), 
it  may  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense,  whatever  views  we 
may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them  in  Java  are  no  less  than 
four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  they  are  attributed  by  Junghuhn 
to  the  truncation  by  explosion  and  subsidence  of  ancient  cones  of  eruption. 
Unfortunately,  although  several  lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
height  within  the  memory  of  man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor 
their  Dutch  rulers  have  transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accounts  of  the 
order  of  events  which  occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its  sum- 
mit in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said  to  have 
been  engulfed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow,  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  mountain's  side. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are  furrowed  by  straight 
and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep,  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as  we  descend  to  lower  zones. 
The  ridges  or  "  ribs,"  intervening  between  these  furrows,  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  compared  to  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain 
above  10,000  feet  high,  no  furrows  or  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in 
the  upper  300  or  400  feet.  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be 
no  more  than  10  in  number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be 
counted.  They  are  all  ascribed  to  tlie  action  of  running  water ;  and  if 
they  ever  cut  through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cono 
has  been  truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a 
middle  region,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  suflScient  power  to  cause 
a  series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  tliat,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulfment,  it  may  remain  uninjured 
in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation  of  deep  ravines 
by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and  however  much 
exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest  crater  emits  from  time  to  time 
showers  of  scoriae  and  floods  of  lava.  Such  ejectamenta  and  such  currents 
of  melted  rock  fill  up  each  superficial  inequality  or  depression  where 
water  might  otherwise  T^ollect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of 
water,  however  small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires 
have  been  long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  super- 
ficial scoriae  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  erosive  action  of  water  begins  to  0{)erate  with  a  prodigious  force, 
proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  incoherent  nature 
of  the  sand  and  ashes.    Even  the  more  solid  lavas  are  occasionally  cavern 

•  S«e  Prinoiplea  of  OeoL  9th  edit  p.  498. 
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ODB,  and  almost  always  alternate  with  Bcoriie  and  perishable  tu^  so  as  to 
be  readily  undermined,  and  most  of  them  are  speedily  reduced  U>  fh^ 
ments  of  a  tniDBportable  size  because  they  are  divided  by  vertical  joints 
or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  Ittandi — Palma. — I  hare  enlarged  60  folly  in  the  "  Principlea 
of  Geology"  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  eminent  authorities 
reacting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  laws  governing  the  flow 
of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  not  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
elsewhere  published,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter to  the  deacription  of  facts  observed  by  me  during  a  recent  exploration 
of  Madeira  and  some  of  the  Canary  Islands.  In  these  excursions,  made 
in  the  winter  of  1853-4, 1  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-laborer, 
Mr.  Hartung,  of  Konigsberg.  We  lisited  among  other  places  the  bean- 
tifiil  islaikd  of  Palma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  given  of 
it  in  1826  by  the  late  Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  regarded  it  j  a  type  of 
what  he  called  a  "  crater  of  elevation."* 

Palma  is  46  geographical  miles  west  of  TeneriSe.    Seen  ftova  the  chan- 
nel which  divides  the  two  islands, 
Palma  appears  to  connst  of  two  .  _  ^" 

prindpal  mountain  massea,  the  de- 
pression between  them  being  at  a 
(map,  Gg.  642),  or  at  the  pass  of 
Tacanda,  which  is  about  4C00  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  moat  nw- 
them  of  these  masses  makes,  not- 
withstanding certain  irrcgularilies 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable approach  in  general  fonn 
to  a  groat  truncated  coue,  having 
in  the  centre  a  huge  and  deep 
cavity  called  by  tlie  inlmbiutnla 
"  La  Ciddcru.".  This  caviiy  (ft,  c, 
d,  e,  fig,  042)  is  from  3  to  4  geo- 
graphical miles  in  diameter,  and 
the  range  of  precipices  surrounding 
it  vary  from  about  1500  to  2000 
feet  in  \ertical  height.  From  their  base  a  sleep  slo|ie,  clothed  by  a 
splendid  forest  of  pities,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimes  two  tliou- 
sand  feet  lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera  being  about  2000  ft-et  above 
the  sea.  Ibe  northern  half  of  the  enciri'liiig  ridge  is  more  than  7000 
English  feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white 
with  am>v  during  tlie  winter  months. 

E\temally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  outwards  in  every 
direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  crest,  and  lessening  as  they 
approach  the  lower  countrj*.     A  great  number  of  r 


*  Erbebang'g  Crater. 
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the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  the  f>ummit,  ohallow 
at  first,  but  getting  deeper  as  they  descend,  and  becoming  at  the  same 
time  more  numerous,  as  in  the  cones  of  Java  before  mentioned. 

So  unbroken  is  the  precipitous  boundary-wiill  of  the  Caldera,  except  at 
its  Boulheaslcrn  end,  where  the  tori-ent  which  drains  it  through  a  deep 
gorge  (6,  6',  fig.  643),  issues,  there  is  not  even  a  footpath  by  which  one 
can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called  the  Cumbrecito  («,  map,  fig, 
642,  p.  494).  This  Cumbrecito  is  a  narrow  col  or  watershed  at  the  height 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera,  and  4000  above  the 
»ea,  and  situated  at  the  precise  limit  of  two  geological  formations  presently 
to  be  nientic»]ed.  This  col  also  occura  at  the  level  where,  iu  other  parts 
of  the  Caldera,  the  vertical  precipices  join  the  talat-like,  rocky  slope,  cov- 
ered with  pines.  The  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  tlic  Caldera 
is  drained,  is  the  great  ravine  or  barraiico,  as  it  is  called  (see  b,  b',  flg.  643), 
vhicb  extends  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Caldera  to  the  sea. 
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ft  distADce  of  4j  geograpliical  miles,  ia  which  space  the  water  of  the  tor 
rent  &lls  about  1500  feet 


Tla«  af  Uia  lilaotPilmi,  ud  orthi 


This  sketch  wm  taken  by  Von  Buch  from  a  point  st  sea  not  nidtet] 
hj  UB,  but  we  saw  eaough  to  convince  us  that  several  lateral  cones  oug^t 
to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  the  left,  besides  numerous 
deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  tJio  summit  to  the  sea  (see  the  map, 
&g,  S48).  The  sea  does  not  enter  the  great  fiarranco,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  64S)  passes  through  the  island  from  Santa 
Cruz  de  Palma  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  sonliieast  to  northwest  (ge« 
map,  p.  4S4).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heighta  and 
horizontal  distances  from  the  obeervations  of  Mr.  Hartung  and  my  own. 
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The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightly  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Santa  Craz, 
where  wo  observed  tbera  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro,  which 
they  have  more  than  half  buried  williout  enlering  the  ci^itcr.  On  siart- 
ing  from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-conbt,  and  ascending  the  deep  Barrauco 
de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  c  tlie  basaltic  lavas  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  region.  Farther  up,  where  the 
dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  beds  increases  to  1 0  and  1 5  degrees, 
and  they  become  still  steeper  as  they  approach  the  Caldera  at  by  whec« 
abound. 
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The  section  (^g.  646)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cut£ 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barranco,  or  frona  north- 
east to  southwest 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from  the  Caldern 
to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents  the  present  bed 
of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  k,  /,  the  height  at  which  beds  of  gravel, 
elevated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are  visible  in  detached 
patches,  shown  by  dotted  spaces  at  k,  and  to  the  southwest  of  it,  on  the 
same  slope.  These,  and  the  continuous  stratified  gravel  and  conglomer- 
ate lower  down  at  I  and  t,  are  newer  than  all  the  volcanic  rocks  seen  in 
this  section. 

The  upper  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is  traversed 
by  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  expressed  on  this  small  scale. 
The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  a  few  of  the  perpen- 
dicular dikes  which  abound  there.  Countless  others,  inclined  and  tor- 
tuous, are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocks.  The  five  outliers  of  some- 
what pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera  (on  each  side  of  m), 
agree  in  structure  and  composition  with  the  upper  formation,  and  may 
have  subsided  into  their  present  position,  if  the  Caldera  was  caused  by 
engulfment,  or  may  have  slid  down  in  the  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavi^ 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  aqueous  erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  {^g.  646),  the  clifb  which 
wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  formations.  Of  these 
the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vertical  precipices,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which,  although  they  have  the 
external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fact  made  up  of  broken  materials,  or 
of  ruins  detached  fi'ora  the  higher  rocks,  but  consist  of  rocks  in  place. 
Both  formations  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  they  differ  in  composition  and 
structure.  In  the  upper,  the  beds  consist  of  agglomerate,  scoriae,  lapilli, 
and  lava,  chiefly  basaltic,  the  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis 
of  the  original  cone,  at  right  angles  varjing  fmm  10  to  28  degrees.  The 
solid  lavas  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass,  and 
are  divided  into  beds  of  verv  variable  tiiickness,  some  scoriaceous  and 
vesicular,  others  more  compact,  and  even  in  some  cases  rudely  columnar. 
All  these  more  stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and  come  to  an  end 
wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a  distance  of  half  or  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias  or  agglomerates  pre- 
dominate in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commencement  of  the  second  series 
of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  violent  gaseous  explosions.  Single  beds  of  this 
aggregate  of  angular  stones  and  scoriie  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to 
300  feet  They  are  united  together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongi- 
form scoriae. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its  exit 
from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundar}*  precipice  a  lofty  column 
of  amorj)hous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  rust-colored 
Bcoriae  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
[Vesuvius;   seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient  vent  or 
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channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  prcnlucts  of  newer 
eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting  chiefly 
of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Catdera,  some  of  them  ter- 
minating upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very  crest  of 
the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to  the  whole 
precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglomerate 
which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebble  or  waterwom 
fragment  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular,  or,  if  globular,  consists 
of  scoriae  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not  owing  its  shape  to  attri- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  absence  of  waterwom 
pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question  had  been  spread  by  aqueous 
agency  over  a  horizontal  area  coextensive  with  the  Caldera  and  the  vol- 
canic rocks  which  surround  it  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of 
dispersing  such  heavy  fragments,  some  of  them  3,  4,  or  6  feet  in  diame- 
ter, without  blunting  their  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we 
could  suppose  that  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the 
interference  of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  40'),  espe- 
cially as  I  looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  color  from  the  upper,  exhibit- 
ing a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of  the  usual 
brown,  lead-colored,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its  associated  scoriae. 
Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  common,  together  with  trachytic  and 
greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reticulated  by  dikes,  some  vertical,  others 
oblique,  others  tortuous,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
general  dip  of  the  beds,  although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or 
Barranco  they  certainly  dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Von 
Buch.  But  in  following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine,  where  the 
mountain  called  Alejanado  (<?,  figs.  pp.  494  and  497)  is  cut  through, 
and  where  the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  are  very  crystalline,  we 
found  what  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  that  the  beds 
exposed  to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrange- 
ment, exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
varying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  fig.  646  at  k).  Hence 
we  may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No  or- 
ganic remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we  cannot 
positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine  origin. 
We  can  only  aflSrm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive  erup- 
tions, chiefly  of  f(;lspathic  lavas  and  tufts.  Many  beds  which  probably 
consisted  at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by  the  contact 
of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic  influences,  so 
that  they  have  acquired  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost  metamorphic 
character. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accumulation  of  comparatively  mod* 
ern  lavas  and  scoriae  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  general  phenome- 
non observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves  tliat, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanoes  that  one  region 
after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be  the  chief  theatre 
of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterranean  heat  may  often  be  per- 
sistent for  more  than  one  geological  period  in  the  same  place,  relaxing 
perhaps  in  its  energies  for  a  while,  but  then  breaking  out  afresh  with  an 
intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  volcanic 
mass,  or  the  upper  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  question  here 
arising  is  this,  whether  the  mass  was  dome-shaped  from  the  beginning, 
having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope  of  lava  and 
ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Von  Buch  and  his  followers 
imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spread  out  in  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposits,  and  then  upheaved  at  once  into  a  dome-shapetl 
mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis 
the  cone  was  built  up  gradually,  and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping 
as  now,  and  traversed  by  all  its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated. 
According  to  the  other,  the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  move- 
ments which  gave  a  dome-sha])ed  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which 
caused  the  beds  to  be  highly  inclined  ;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and 
the  Caldera  were  produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are 
these  views,  that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is 
upheaval,  by  the  other  sul«idenc«.  The  verj'  name  of  "  Elevation  Cra- 
ters" points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera  ;  whereas  the  cliief  agencies  appealed  to  by 
the  other  school  are  gaseous  explosions,  cngulfnient,  and  aqueous  denu- 
dation. 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen  from 
the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said,  which  run  down 
a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never  stony  ;  and,  if  the  slope 
exceed  five  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere,  hhallow  and  narrow  strings  of 
vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel 
layers  of  stony  lava,  especially  if  they  be  of  some  thickness,  high  up 
in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  solidified  origi- 
nally on  a  very  gentle  slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles 
of  10°,  20'^,  or  30°,  not  only  they,  but  all  the  intei*stratified  beds  of 
hipilli,  seoriie,  tutf,  and  agglomerate,  must  have  l)een  at  fii-st  nearly  flat, 
and  nuist  have  been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  the  solid  beds  into 
their  present  position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangt.»ment  of  the 
strata  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  o|)eiiing  near  the  centre 
of  upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the  Caldera  (which  Von  Buch 
called  "the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone'')  may  represent  this  bleach  of 
continuity. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  elevation-crater  theory  often  advanced 
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and  never  yet  answered  are  the  following : — First,  in  most  calderaa,  as 
in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the  circular  range  of  precipices 
sarrounding  it  remain  entire  and  unbroken  on  three  sides,  whereas  it  is 
difScult  to  conceive  that  a  series  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet 
thick  could  have  once  extended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its 
shortest  diameter,  and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds 
should  dip  at  steep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre, 
and  yet  that  no  gi-eat  fractures  should  have  been  produced.  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  every  side,  widening  as  they  approach 
the  caldera.  The  dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedly  attest  many  disloca- 
tions of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successive  and  often  distant 
periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  period  of 
terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for,  had  the  caldera  existed  when  they 
originated,  the  melted  matter  now  solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of 
filling  a  rent,  have  flowed  down  into  the  caldera,  tending  sc  ^  to  ob- 
literate the  great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  th<it  so  vast 
a  series  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  stratified  lapilli,  and  highly  scoriaceous 
lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  witliin  a  limited  area  without  soon 
giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such  heavy 
angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled  into  the  air 
have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be  arranged  in  inclined 
layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis  of  eruption.  It  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this  hypothesis  that  we  should  behold  agglomerates, 
lapilli,  and  scoria)  predominating  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas 
in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea,  where  the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  di- 
minished to  10  and  even  to  5  degrees,  the  proportion  of  stony  as  com- 
pared to  fragmentary  materials  is  precisely  reversed.  It  is  also  natural 
that  the  dikes  should  be  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to 
the  more  solid  beds  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  6,  fig.  C45,  p.  496  ; 
while  the  dikes  are  few  in  number  where  the  stony  lavas  predominate 
(as  at  c,  ibid.).  Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper 
extremities  of  cuiTents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they 
reached  c,  and  flowed  over  a  more  level  country ;  but  this  suggestion 
cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

If,  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  masses 
are  occasionally  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in  the 
clifis  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated  layers 
of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up  and  de- 
termine how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive.    The  solid 
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beds  exteod  id  general  over  snudl  horizontal  spaces  and  some  of  them 
maj  pcttiblv  be  no  other  than  intrusive  lavas,  in  the  nature  of  dikes, 
more  or  leas  parallel  to  the  lavers  of  ejectamenta.  Such  lavas,  when  the 
crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  way  between  highly  inclined  beds 
of  scoriae  and  lapillL  We  know  that  lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  ade 
or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of  rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Neverthe- 
less one  or  two  of  the  stony  masises  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
lavas  which  had  flowed  out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on 
a  broad  ledge  formed  by  the  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of 
considerable  breadth  after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some 
la%'as  may  now  and  then  have  entirely  filled  up  the  atrium^  or  what  in 
the  case  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavallo^  that  is 
to  say,  the  interspace  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the 
products  of  new  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two 
cones  have  blended  into  one  (see  e,  (/,  c,  fig.  p.  511),  the  next  breaking 
down  of  the  side  of  the  moimtain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  d[ 
great  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered  by 
ejectamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be  formed  on  the 
flanks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interference  of  lateral,  or,  as 
they  are  often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check  or  stop  the  down- 
ward flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  offer  deep  craters  into  which  the 
melted  matter  is  poured 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may  certainly 
explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  beds,  in  the  midst  of 
others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  nature,  the  whole  being  highly  inclined. 
But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact  and  truly  parallel  lavas 
having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they  flowed  originally  down  the 
flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from  4  to  10  degrees,  as  in  many 
active  volcanoes,  and  that  they  acquired  subsequently  a  steeper  inclina- 
tion. It  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  entire  absence  of  local  disturbances 
during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen  crossing 
others  of  a  different  composition,  marking  a  distinctness  in  the  periods  of 
tlieir  origin.  The  volume  of  rock  filling  such  a  umltitude  of  fissures  as 
we  see  indicated  by  the  dikes  in  Pal  ma  must  be  enormous ;  so  that, 
could  it  be  withdrawn,  tlie  mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose 
both  in  height  and  bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a 
liquid  state  must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the 
cone,  the  increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  tlie  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  effected  alike  by 
external  and  internal  accessions. 

liut  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings  and 
injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who 
defend  the  upheaval  hyi>othesis,  because  it  draws  with  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steejwr  and  steeper  in  proportion  as 
the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  thivS,  and  it  follows,  that  the 
upi)er  layers  of  solid  hna  must  have  conformed  to  surfaces  already  inclined 
at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  tlie  case  of  the  Caldera  of  Palraa,  28  degrees. 
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For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  consistent 
with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  which  the  strata, 
whether  solid  or  incoherent^  have  been  tilted,  exclusively  to  one  terminal 
catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subterranean  force  is  repre- 
sented as  the  last  incident  in  every  scries  of  volcanic  operations,  the 
closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden  and  paroxysmal  nature  of 
the  catastrophe  is  infen-ed  from  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  successive 
and  intermittent  action  so  characteristic  of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists,  that 
no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a  declivity  of 
more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  be  erroneous.  The 
lava  which  has  flowed  from  tlie  cone  of  Llarena  near  Port  Orotava,.  in 
Tencrifle,  is  very  columnar  in  parU^,  and  yet  has  descended  a  slope  of  six 
degrees.  Another  stream  of  recent  aspect  near  the  town  of  El  Passo,.  iu 
Palma,  has  a  general  inclination  of  ten  degrees,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  large  basin-shaped  hollows,  20,  30,  and  85 
feet  deep,  seen  everywhere  on  its  surface.  Whenever  another  lava-current 
shall  flow  down  over  this  one,  although  its  average  inclination  will  be  the 
same,  it  must  fill  up  all  tliese  inequalities,  and  in  doing  so  must  give 
rise  to  masses  of  compact  and  solid  rock  20  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  upon 
and  encircled  by  vesicular  lava.  Other  lavas  northeast  of  Fuencaliente 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Palma,  so  modem  as  to  be  still  black  and 
uncovered  with  vegetation,  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22  degrees^  and 
yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed  chiefly  on  the  sides  of 
tunnel-shaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in  which  one  layer  has  solidi- 
fied within  another  on  the  walls  of  these  channels,  while  iu  the  central 
part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained  fluid  so  as  to  run  out  of  the  tunnel, 
leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the  roof  of  which  has  in  most  cases  fallen  in. 
The  strength  of  the  enveloping  crust  of  scoriae  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
lava-current  in  which  one  of  these  tunnels  existed  may  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  arrest  the  progress  of  tlie  stream  for  hours  or  days,  and  during 
that  time  solidification  may  have  occurred  under  great  hydrostatic 
pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another  dis- 
tinct point,  namely,  what  amAint  of  denudation  has  taken  place  in 
the  Caldera,  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or  some 
part  of  it  may  have  originateil  in  the  truncation  of  a  cone  in  the  man- 
ner before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  subsequently 
enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less  than  800  feet  thick, 
was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  gi-eat  Barranco  (see  description  of  sec- 
tion, pp.  497,  498).  That  conspicuous  dejKwit,  3  or  4  miles  in  length, 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction  of  rocks  like  those  in  the 
Caldera,  for  the  present  torrent  brings  down  annually  similar  stones 
of  every  size,  some  v&rj  large,  and  rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its 
channel.    By  what  changes  in  the   configuration  of  the  island  after 
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the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  wore  formed  was  so  vast  a  thicknen 
of  gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwards  cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet! 
The  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated 
to  that  depth  through  the  old  conglomerate.  The  occurrence  of  two  or 
three  layers  of  contemporaneous  lava,  intercalated  between  the  strata  of 
puddingstone,  ought  not  to  surprise  us;  for  even  in  historical  times 
eruptions  have  been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.  Such 
basaltic  lavas,  one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  down 
from  the  Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argual  (see  map,  p.  495) 
and  others.  These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  consist 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  river- 
clifis  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.  On  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  westward,  is  soon 
found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  lofty  precipice  e  (fig.  647), 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera.  Its  extent 
eastward  from  b\  may  be  more  considerable,  but  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as  it  is  concealed  under  modem  scoriae  and  lava  spread  over  the  great 
platform,  f. 

FIC.MT. 
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A  Bavinc  or  Bftrranco  do  \eA  Amniii'tiaft,  near  lis  termination  in  Palma. 

ft,  ?/,  b".  Conglomerate,  8'm  tt-ct  thick  In  jwrts. 

c,  <f.  Lava  intt^n'alatcd  between  the  beds  of  eonplomerato. 

rf,  d'.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lava,  columnar  in  parts. 

E.  Cliff  of  ancient  volcanic  rock.-  of  the  Up|>er  Formation  (p.  500),  a  prolongation  of 

the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera.  • 

F.  Platfurin  on  which  the  town  uf  Argual  stands. 

As  WO  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  l>e  flnviatile  or  marine.  The 
lieight  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  850  feet,  but  patches  of  it  asc^end  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
1500  feet  near  the  top  of  the  l^arranoo,  as  shown  at  k,  <fec.,  in  section, 
fig.  «46,  p.  497.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whether  a  river  or  the  sea  was  the  transport- 
ing agent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  materials, 
consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scoriae,  before  described  (p.  498),  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would  leave  behind  them 
few  pebbles.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable  deposits  would  be  swept 
down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic.  Even  the  hard  rounded 
stones,  since  they  were  once  angular  and  are  now  gtound  down  into  peb- 
bles, must  have  lost  more  than  half  their  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness 
to  large  quantities  of  sedimentary  matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  We  saw  in  the  Caldera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  by 
cascades  from  the  upper  precipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
a  fortnight  before  our  visit,  and  much  destruction  was  likewise  going  on 
in  the  lower  set  of  rocks  by  the  same  agency.  We  also  learnt  that 
a  great  flood  rushed  down  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly 
before  our  arrival,  damaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  the  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided 
by  earthquakes,  might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as 
large  as  the  Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shnj>e.  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  the  circular  range  of  clifis  surrounding  the  Caldera 
to  volcanic  action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
encircling  three  sides  of  the  Val  de  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because  they 
agree  so  well  with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  "old  crater-walls" 
of  active  volcanoes  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in  dimen- 
sions even  the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  consisted 
at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by  the 
partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone ;  but  if  so,  it  has  certainly  been  since 
modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  define  how  much 
of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and  how  much  by  vol- 
canic agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting  its  channel  through 
a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during  oscillations  in  the  level 
of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  cx)untries,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  7th  chap- 
ter.    (See  p.  84.) 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical  interest ; 
namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile.  It  was  stated 
that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage  of  cones  in  the 
north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved  by  the  angularity  of 
the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates ;  but  it  may  be  asked, 
whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long  afterwards,  it  may  not,  like 
the  crater  of  St.  Paul's  (fig.  649,  p.  509),  have  had  a  communication 
with  the  sea,  which  may  have  entered  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if, 
after  a  period  of  partial  submergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen 
again  to  its  original  altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might 
leave  behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at 
the  points  where  the  torrent  succxissively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly 
of  stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was  rising 
again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than  2000  feet, 
would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  provided  they 
enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  other  causation,  the 
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origin  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  country.  As  to  the  fiict  that  no 
marine  shells  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  conglomerate,  sufScient 
search  has  not  yet  been  made  for  them  to  entitle  us  to  found  an  argu- 
ment on  such  negative  e\*idence.  At  the  same  time  I  confess,  tliat, 
having  found  sea-shells  and  hryozoa,  abundantly  in  certain  elevated 
marine  conglomerates  in  the  Grand  Canary,  before  I  visited  Palma,  nnd 
being  unable  to  meet  with  any  in  the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  I  re- 
ganled  the  old  gravel  when  I  was  on  the  spot  as  of  iluviatile  origin. 
Such  inferences  are  always  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  sea  will  unquestionably  account  for  some 
phenomena  in  the  configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  moie 
naturally  than  river  action.  For  example,  we  have  the  lofty  cliff  e,  fig. 
p.  504,  already  mentione<l,  and  c,/,  map,  p.  494,  extending  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrranco^ 
and  no  cliff  of  corresponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank, 
where  for  miles  towards  the  southeast  there  is  the  platform  f,  fig.  p.  504, 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  sup^KDsed  to 
leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  afler  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the  north  of  Palma, 
whereas  a  torrent  or  river  would  leave  a  cliff  of  similar  structure  and 
nearly  equal  height  on  lx>th  banks.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  old  con- 
glomerate ascending  an  inclined  plane,  t,  I,  k,  p.  497,  from  tlie  sea-level 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  favor  of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  ele- 
vated patches  of  the  same  may  in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but 
in  South  America  gravel-beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward 
slope,  when  followed  inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before  alluded 
to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  («,  fig.  646,  p.  497),  fonning  a 
notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding  the  Caldera. 
This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejanado,  rf,  fig.  p.  497,  from 
the  eastern  wall  c,  /,  and  cuts  quite  through  the  upper  tbrmatiou  ;  yet 
the  range  of  precipice  /,  ^,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caldera  is  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly,  and  retains  it^^  full  height  of  1500  or  2000  feet 
above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cumbrecito,  or  from  e  towards*  «, 
map,  fig.  042,  p.  494.  In  this  prolongation  of  the  clilT  for  half  a  utile 
southward  beds  of  volcanic  matter  and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of 
the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  fonning  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  e,  p.  497,  lias 
more  the  api>earance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water  may 
have  exwivated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chtism  caused  by  a  fault  In  case  oi 
a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  uninterrupted 
across  the  Cumbrecito,  constituting  the  watershed ;  but  would  have 
Bunk  down  and  have  been  replaced   by  the  upper  basaltic  rocks.    If 

_  *  Oeolog.  Obeerv.,  South  America,  p.  48. 
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we  could  aasume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldeia  liere  as  well 
as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such  a  breach  as  e, 
and  such  an  extension  of  tlie  line  of  clif&  as  that  now  observable 
between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  494,  without  any  corresponding  cliff  to  the 
westward  of  e,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to  attest 
the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about  3500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  ma- 
rine denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no  ranges  of  ancient  sea-clifis  on 
the  external  slopes  of  the  island.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain,  except 
where  it  is  furrowed  by  ravines  or  broken  by  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the 
sea  with  a  uniform  incliDation.  In  reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  we  do  not  require  the  submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet 
of  the  old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Bar- 
ranco  and  the  Curabrecito  and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera.  It  would  be 
enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves  to 
wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the  interior  of  the  Caldera,  and  to 
wear  a  passage  through  the  Cumbrecito  where  there  may  have  been 
always  a  considerable  depression  in  the  outline  of  the  upper  formation. 
But  would  not  the  same  waves  which  had  power  to  form  in  the  Bar- 
ranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet  thick  have  left  memorials  of  their 
beach-action  on  the  external  slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments 
are  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  said,  in  explanation, — ^first,  that  chfis  are  not 
80  easily  cut  on  the  side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on 
the  side  from  which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  clifis  and  sea- 
beaches  had  existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under 
showers  of  ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding  from  lateral  cones  during 
eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous 
with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed  a  con- 
glomerate of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100  feet, 
covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick.  In  this 
instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very  analogous  to  the 
buried  cone,  s.p.,  fig.  645,  p.  496.  When  in  Palma,  I  conceived  tliem 
to  be  of  fiuviatile  origin  ;  but,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an  accumulation  of  lavas 
to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick  shows  how  easily  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been  denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  dis- 
play no  superficial  signs  of  marine  denudation,  every  old  beach  or  deltii 
once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  out- 
pourings. 

Since  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Palma,  the  most 
frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running  north  and 
south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  494 ;  one  of  the  volovio«8  in  tliiji 
range,  called  Verigojo,  ^,  being  no  less  than  6666  Bnglish  feet  high. 
The  lavas  descending  from  several  vents  in  this  chain  reach  the  sea  both 
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on  the  east  and  west  coast,  and  are  many  of  tlium  nearly  as  naked  and 
barren  of  vegetation  as  when  tliey  first  flowed.  The  tendency  in  vol- 
canic vents  to  assume  a  linear  arrangement,  as  seen  in  the  volcanoes  d 
the  Andes  and  Java  on  a  grand  scale,  is  exemplified  by  the  cones  and 
craters  of  this  small  range  in  Paltna.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such 
linearity  in  the  direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  deep 
fissures  in  the  earth's  crust  communicating  with  a  subjacent  focus  of  sub- 
By  discuming  at  so  much  length  the  question  wliether  the  sea  may  or 
niay  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  enlarging  tlio  Caldera  of 
Falma,  I  have  bcca  desirous  at  least  to  show  how  many  faots  and  obser- 
vations are  required  to  explain  the  structure  and  configuration  of  such 
volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite,  in  illustration  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  present  geographical  condition  of  St.  Paul's  or  Amsterdam 
Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  midway  between  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Australia. 
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In  this  case  (be  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter  and  180  feet  deep, 
and  the  surrounding  difia  where  loftiest  aliout  800  feet  high  so  that  in 
regard  to  siz*  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignifirant  when  compared 
to  the  cone  and  Galdera  of  Pabna  or  to  such  volcanic  domes  as  Mounts 
LoH  and  Kea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the  Island  of  St.  Paul  ex- 
emplifies a  class  of  insular  volcanoes  into  which  the  ocean  now  enten  by 
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&  gJDgle  passage.  Every  crater  mu.it  almost  invariably  have  one  side 
much  lower  than  all  the  others,  namely  that  side  towards  which  the 
prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dust 
and  scori.TC  are  rarely  carried  during  eruptions.  There  will  also  be  one 
point  OQ  this  windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all  the  rest, 
by  which  ID  the  event  of  a  partial  siibmargeuce  the  sea  may  enter  aa 
oiien  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  die  wind  blows  from  that  quarter. 
For  the  same  reasoD  that  the  sea  coutJDues  to  keep  open  a  single  entrance 
into  the  lagoou  of  an  atoll  or  annular  CM-al  reef,  it  will  not  allow  this  pas- 
aage  into  the  crater  to  be  slopped  up,  but  wiii  scour  it  out  at  low  tide,  or 
as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel,  therefore,  will  always  be 
deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep  ;  and,  if  it  were  a 
half-submerged  cone  like  St.  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of  the  ocean 
might  in  conjunctJOD  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force  give  rise  to  a  large 
caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  forces, 
igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  out  the  Vat  del  Bove  on  Etna  or 
the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the  noith  of  Pulma,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  many  craters  have  been  enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuiling 
power  of  the  ocean,  whenever  considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level 
of  land  and  sea  have  occurred. 

Peak  of  Tewriffe. — The  accompanying  view  of  the  Peark,  taken  from 
sketches  made  by  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself  during  our  viMt  to  Teneriffe 
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in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  loftv  cone  is  encircled  on 
more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  ruins  of  an  older  cone, 
chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has  disappeared.  That 
ancient  culminating  point  from  which  one  or  more  cratei*s  probably 
poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamcnta  may  not  have  been  placed  pre- 
cisely where  the  present  peak  now  rises,  and  may  not  have  had  the  same 
form,  but  its  position  was  probably  not  materially  different.  The  great 
wall  or  semicircular  range  of  precipices,  c  c,  surrounding  the  atrium,  h  b, 
is  obviously  analogous  to  the  walls  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Pal  ma ;  but 
here  the  cliffs  are  insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in 
Palma,  being  in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high,  and  rarely  exceeding 
1000  feet  The  plain  or  atrium,  b  6,  figs.  651  and  052,  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  Cailadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 
pumice  thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks.  Copious 
streams  of  lava,  d  d,  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral  openings,  es- 
pecially from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,/,  fig.  652,  which  is  not  seen 
in  the  view,  fig.  651,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak.  The  last  eruption  was 
as  late  as  the  year  1798. 


8.W.  N.EL 

Section  through  part  of  Teneriffe,  from  N.  E.  to  9.  W.    On  a  true  scale ;  as  giyen  in 

Von  Bach's  **  Canary  Islands.*^ 

a.  Peak  of  TenerfflTe.  b.  The  Caitadas  or  atriam. 

c.  Cliff  bounding  the  atrium.  d.  Modem  lavas. 

A  Cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  dd,  figs.  651,  and  652,  may  have  narrowed 
the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  taken  away  from  the  height  of  tlie  cliff"  c,  no 
geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections  ;  but  should  the  Peak  and 
the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanoes  for  ages,  the  new  cone,  a, 
might  become  united  with  the  old  one,  and  the  lava  might  flow  first  from 
e  to  c  and  then  from  a  to  c,  fig.  652,  so  that  the  slope  might  begin  to 
resemble  that  formed  by  lavas  and  ejectamcnta  from  the  summit  a  to 
Quia,  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  cone. 

Madeira. — Every  volcanic  island,  so  tar  as  I  have  examined  them, 
varies  from  every  other  one  in  the  detiiils  of  its  geographical  and  geo- 
logical structure  so  greatly,  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding  any 
simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  **  elevation  craters,"  applicable  to  all  or 
capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few  islands, 
for  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and  Palma,  inas- 
much as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  subaerial  origin,  but, 
when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is  no  end  of  the  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic  origin, 
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and  referable  perhaps  to  the  Miocene  tertiary  epoch.  Tuflfe  and  lime- 
stones containing  marine  shells  and  corals  occur  at  S.  Vicente  on  the 
northern  coast,  where  they  rise  to  the  heiglit  of  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  bear  testimony  to  an  upheaval  to  that  amount^  at 
least,  since  the  commencement  of  volcanic  action  in  those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  rounded  and  polished, 
strongly  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of  similar 
varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  superimposed  tufis  and  ag- 
glomerates formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its  breadth 
from  nortli  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  section,  fig.  653, 
drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  from  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself,  will  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  points  in  which,  geologically  considered,  Madeira 
resembles  or  varies  from  Palma.  In  the  central  region,  at  a,  as  well 
as  in  the  adjoining  region  on  each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre 
of  Palma,  a  great  number  of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  ejectamenta,  c.  Here  also,  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we 
recede  from  the  centre  that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of 
scoriae,  lapilli,  agglomerate,  and  tuff  begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas, 
d  d,  until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  of  the 
volcanic  mass,  below  f  h  and  ep,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  streams 
or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  some  red  partings  of  ochreous  clay  or  laterite, 
probably  ancient  soils.  The  darker  Unes  indicate  the  predominance 
of  these  lavas  which  have  flowed  on  the  surface,  and  which,  besides 
basalt,  consist  of  various  kinds  of  trap,  and  in  some  places  of  trachyte. 
The  lighter  tint,  c,  expresses  an  accumulation  of  scoriae,  agglomerate, 
and  other  materials,  such  as  may  have  been  piled  up  in  the  open 
air,  in  or  around  the  chief  orifices  of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic 
cones. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many  cx.»ntral 
peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  13y  the  union  of  the  foundations 
of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are  formed,  from  which 
the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  above  the  weathered  suiface 
of  the  softer  beds  of  tuft'  and  scori*.  Hence  the  broken  and  picturesque 
outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantic  character  to  the  scenery  of  tlie 
highest  part  of  Madeira.  North  of  a  is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (d),  the  most 
elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet  exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height 
of  Pico  Torres.  It  is  similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part^ 
400  feet  high,  retains  a  more  perfectly  conical  fonn,  and  has  a  dike  at 
its  summit  with  streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flanks. 
There  are  a  great  many  such  peaks  ea.st  and  west  of  a,  which  seem  to  be 
the  ruins  of  cones  of  eniption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qua-qua-versal  dip.  Among  these  is  I*ico  Grande, 
c,  fig.  655,  now  half-buried  under  more  modern  lavas  which  have 
flowed  round  it.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  such  a 
multitude  of  cones  or  points  of  eruption,  and  the  interference  of  their 
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lavas  along  the  great  east  and  west  line  of  volcanic  action,  that  wo 
find  the  stony  beds  in  the  central  region  between  e  and  /,  fig.  663, 
nearly  horizontal,  or  having  a  dip  of  no  more  than  from  3  to  6  degrees, 
instead  of  having  a  very  steep  inclination  like  those  in  the  walls  of  the 
Caldera  of  Palma. 

These  level  or  slightly  inclined  beds  often  form  platforms,  such  as  that 
called  the  Paul  de  Serra  (a,  fig.  p.  516).  But  when  we  recede  from  the 
central  axis,  the  lavas  acquire  an  average  slope  of  10  degrees  on  the 
north  (as  between  e  and  p,  fig.  653),  and  of  15  on  the  south  between 
/  and  k.  Nearer  the  sea  again,  as  at  %  and  l,  where  the  most  modem 
lavas  occur,  the  dip  diminishes  to  5  degrees,  and  even  to  3^,  as  at  k,  near 
Funchal.  In  this  latter  characteristic,  however  (the  smaller  inclination  of 
the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and  their  association  there  with  modem  cones  of 
eruption,  such  as  m,  n,  o),  there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and 
Palma.  Buried  cones  of  eruption  also  occur  at  many  points,  as  atp 
and  7,  ^g.  653,  which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the 
central  region.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  tlie  more  solid  basalts  alter- 
nating with  tuf&  rarely  exceeds  1500  feet;  but  below  Pico  S.  Antonio^ 
or  K,  fig.,  p.  513,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  3000  feet,  being  exposed  to 
view  on  the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral,  presently  to  be 
mentioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  compact, 
do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other.  When  viewed 
in  the  sea-clifl^  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if  followed  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  out  entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  beds  are  more  persistent,  but  even  here  they  usually  are  seen 
to  terminate,  if  followed  for  a  few  miles ;  their  thickness  also  being 
very  variable,  and  sometimes  increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to 
many  yards. 

I  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or  laterites 
above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  JordaDliill,  was  more  fortunate  in 
1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and  roots  of  shrubs  in 
some  rod  clays  under  basalt  near  Funchal.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hartung 
and  I  obtained  satisfactory  e\ndence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  fonner  existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation^ 
and  consequently  of  the  subaerial  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of 
Ma<leira.  At  q  in  the  section  (fig.  653)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  im- 
pure lignite,  covered  by  basalt,  had  long  been  known.  Associated  with 
it,  we  obseiTcd  several  layers  of  tufi"  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of 
which  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  and  of  ferns  abound.  The  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  are  referable  to  the  genera 
S2)hejiopterls^  Adiantum?^  Pecopteris,  and  Woodwardia^  one  of  them 
having  the  peculiar  venation  of  Woodwardia  radicam,  a  species  now 
common  in  Madeira,  Among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  some  are  ap- 
parently of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their  surfaces 
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mooth  and  nnttrinkled,  with  a  eomewhat  ri^d  and  coriaceous  texture, 
and  with  undivided  or  entire  margins.  "These  characters,"  obeerves  Mr. 
Bnnbury,  "  belong  to  the  laurel-type,  and  indicate  a  certain  analogy  be- 
tween the  ancient  vegetable  remrfna  and  the  modem  forests  of  Ma> 
deira,  in  which  laurels  and  other  evergreens  abound,  with  gloeey  con 
aceous  and  eDtire-«dged  leaves,  while  below  them  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  ferns  tmd  other  plants." 

The  lignite  above  mentioned  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  height  of 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  by  superimposed 
basalts  and  scoris,  1100  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
tenestria]  vegetation  long  before  a  targe  part  of  Madeira  had  been  built 
up.  Hie  nature  of  the  tufib  accompanying  the  lignite,  together  with 
some  ^glomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entitles  us  to  presume  that  near  thie 
qK)t  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke  out  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  here  the  crater  of  some  lateral  cone  in  which  the 
lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated ;  for,  although  craters  are  remarkably 
rare  in  Madeira,  when  we  consider  how  considerable  is  the  number  of 
perfect  cones,  yet  on  the  mouDlain  called  Lagoa,  2J  miles  west  of 
Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect  as  that  of  Astroni  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (fig.  664),  which  is  about  ISO 
feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond  in  the 
middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  ndee.  Such 
ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  of  extinct  craters.  Except  in  the 
middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many  leaves  must  also 
be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights  when  high  winds  prevul, 
so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertible  into  lignite  may  collect  here. 


ng.(M. 


CnUr  or  Lucas,  S| 


In  this  cat,  taken  from  a  aketch  of  my  own,  thi:  depth  of  the  crater  may  appear 
too  great,  anless  it  is  burne  in  mind  that  lliere  are  no  trees  visible,  and  most  of 
tlie  buBheB  are  of  the  Madiiita  whortleberrj  (  Vaecinium  Madtirenn)  five  or  six 
feet  high.  Immediately  behind  the  foreground  an  artiGcinl  mound  is  seen  thrjiwn 
up  u  s  fence. 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Lagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
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cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  incumbent  on  the 
impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge,  llie  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  he  dearly  deter- 
mined, since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  distance ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of»  which  may  be  traced  lower  down 
the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the  north  or  towards  the  sea 
conformably  with  the  general  inchnation  of  the  basaltic  and  tufitoeous 
strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  656),  surrounded  by  precipices 
from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  greater  elevation 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.'  It  has  been  compared  by  some  to  a 
crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in  the  region  where 
dikes  and  ejcctamenta  abound.  The  Curral,  however,  extends,  without 
diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of  numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays 
open  to  view  all  the  beds  r,  «,  fig.  653.  Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip 
away  in  all  directions  from  the  Curral,  as  from  a  central  point,  or  from 
the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The  Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three 
great  valleys  which  radiate  fix>m  the  most  mountainous  district^  a  second 
depression,  called  the  Serra  d'Agoa  (d,  ^g.  655),  being  almost  as  deep. 
This  cavity  is  also  drained  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  south  ;  while  a  third 
valley,  namely,  that  of  the  Jane! la,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The 
section  alluded  to  (fig.  655),  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  <^  the 
island  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Sem 
d'Agoa,  B  and  n,  are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  o,  part  of 


Section  through  the  central  region  of  Madeira,  from  East  to  Wrat. 
A.  Part  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paul  da  Serra.        B.  Curral :  a  valley,  8O00  feet  doepk 
C.   Pico  Grande.  D.  The  valley  of  the  Serra  d'Agoa. 

which  is  sunuounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400 
feet  high.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  shape  of  these 
three  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  where 
the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with  any  superfi- 
cial volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  lofty  chains,  the  formation  of  val- 
leys has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both  gradual 
and  violent,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
Madeira  and  of  almost  every  lofty  volcanic  region ;  but,  when  we  reflect 
that  tlie  central  heights  a  and  b,  fig.  653,  are  more  tlian  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  from  them,  swollen  by  melted  snows, 
reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  much  more  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of 
those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by  nearly  as  short  a  route  in  the  Serra 
d'Agoa,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  almost  any  amount  of  denudation  effected 
simply  by  subaerial  erosion. 
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The  general  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  tu£&  underlying  the 
Madeira  lavas  is  very  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  gravel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It  simply  proves 
that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or  like  Mount  Etna  or 
Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not,  for  reasons  before  given, 
p.  475,  support  a  single  torrent  so  long  as  eruptions  were  frequent  on  its 
slopes.  The  period,  therefore,  of  fluviatile  erosion  must  have  been  sub- 
sequent to  the  formation  of  the  central  nucleus  of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig., 
p.  513,  and  of  the  lavas,  d^  ibid.  When  we  infer  that  these  were  of 
supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the  line  p^  «,  <,  and  perhaps  lower,  it 
follows  that  a  lofty  island,  4000  feet  or  more  in  height,  must  have  resulted, 
even  if  no  upheaval  had  ever  occurred. 

The  movements  which  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  &r  they  modified 
the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its  height,  is  a  fair  subject  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of  the  lavas  seen  in  the  ravines  inter- 
secting the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  /  h  and  e  g,  can  be  ascribed  1  o  such 
movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modem  date,  near  Funchal,  may  be 
imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal,  because  they  have  escaped 
the  influence  of  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  older  nucleus  was  exposed. 
Without  discussing  this  point  (so  fully  treated  of  in  reference  to  Palma), 
I  may  observe  that  unquestionably  different  parts  of  Madeira  have  been 
formed  in  succession.  Near  Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern 
coast,  trachytes  of  a  gray,  and  trachytic  tuffs  almost  of  a  white  color, 
in  slightly  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined  basaltic 
rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  north),  under  which  the  leaf-bed 
and  lignite  before  mentioned,  fig.  653,  p.  513,  lie  buried.  During  the 
convulsions  which  accompanied  the  outpouring  of  every  newer  series  of 
lavas,  the  older  rocks  may  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed  and  tilted, 
without  destroying  the  general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain 
supposed  by  us  to  have  been  the  result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the 
central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies,  not  only 
the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of  distinct  sets 
of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to  the  trachytic  out- 
pourings. So  also  on  the  southern  slope  of  Madeira,  I  observed  between 
the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated  in  a  direct  line  about  six  miles  nortb* 
west  of  Funchal,  a  well-marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable 
thickness  occupying  the  highest  geological  position.  They  consist  of 
white  and  gray  trachytes,  occurring  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  understood  by  supposing 
them  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  k  in  the  section, 
fig.  653,  p.  513,  and  on  the  slope  above  k.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that 
in  each  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  the  trachytic  lavas  fiow  out  first,  and 
after  them  the  basaltic  kinds  (see  p.  522),  is  by  no  means  borne  out  in 
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Hsdeira,  although  some  of  the  oewest  ourrente,  like  those  at  the  foot  of 
the  cooes,  h,  n,  o,  fig.  6C3,  aie  bsraltio. 

I  may  here  allude  to  another  feature  in  the  nuneiali^cal  structure  of 
Madeira,  namely,  that  meet  commonlj  the  uppermost  of  all  the  volcanic 
rocks,  when  ve  aiwend  to  heights  of  1200  feet  or  more  above  the  tea, 
consist  of  compact  felspathio  trap,  with  much  olivine,  separating  into 
spheroidal  masses  several  feet  in  diameter,  especially  when  some  of  the 
contained  iron  has  become  more  highly  oxidated  iu  the  atmoephere.  M. 
Delesse,  after  examiuing  my  specimens,  informs  me  that  in  E^auoe  they 
would  call  this  rock  basalt,  alt^dhgh  it  is  often  without  augite,  and- 
nmply  a  mixture  of  ttlackish  green  felspar  with  olivine.  Whatever  name 
we  assign  to  it,  the  superficial  envelope  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  section  followed  in  fig.  663,  p.  613,  but  also  very  generally,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  this  trap,  except  near  the  sea,  where  L>asalU  occm*  which 
liave  not  the  same  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  indications  of  a  considerable  difference  of  age,  e'-^n  in 
the  superficial  volcanic  formaticHu  of  Madeira,  I  may  remark,  that  many 
of  the  central  peaks,  such  as  a,  fig.  653,  seem  to  be  the  mere  ekel«t<aiB 
of  cones  of  eruption ;  whereas  the  forms  of  the  more  modern  oonea,  such 
as  M,  s,  o,  are  regular,  and  have  no  protruding  dikes  on  their  summits  ot 
flanks. 

The  newest  lavas  also  in  Madeira  have,  in  one  district  at  least,  a 
ungularly  recent  aspect  as  compared  to  those  of  older  date,  which  ara 
decomposed  superficially,  often  to  the  depth  ol  several  feet  or  yards,  I 
allude  to  the  lava  currents  near  Port  Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rou^ 
and  bristling  as  are  some  streama  before  alluded  to  in  Palms  (p.  508)  of 
historical  date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartung  for  the  annexed  drawing 
of  a  lava  at  Foit  Moniz,  which  I  did  not  visit  myself.     It  is  traversed  by 
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a  channel,  o,  like  one  of  those  already  deecribed,  p.  503.  For  how  long 
a  period  such  characters  may  be  retained  is  uni«rtain,  so  much  does  this 
depend  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of 
Auvergne  of  prehislorical  date  and  oortMuly  of  high  antiquity,  are  almost 
OS  rugged  ;  so  that  this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication 
of  a  relatively  modem  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES   OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  ages  of  volcanic  rocks — Teste  by  saperposition  and  intrusion" 
Dike  of  Qaarrington  Hill,  Durham  —  Test  by  alteration  of  rooks  in  contac^^ 
Test  by  organic  remains — Test  of  age  by  mineral  character — Test  by  included 
fragments  —  Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pdst-Pliocene  period  —  Basalt  of  Bay  of 
Trezza  in  Sicily — Post-Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma 
— Igneous  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  —  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

Having  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geo- 
logical periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  formations 
oan  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of  relatiye 
age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four  :  —  1st,  superposition  and  intrusion, 
with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  2d,  organic  remains ; 
8d,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  included  fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Tests  hy  superposition^  &c.  —  If  a  volcanic  rock  rests  upon  an  aqueous 
deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two  but  the  like  rule  does 
not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon  the  volcanic,  for 
melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a  sedimentary  mass 
without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  conformably  between 
two  strata,  as  6  at  D  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  656),  after  which  it  may 
cool  down  and  consolidate.     Superposition,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same 

Fig.  657. 
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value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous 
formations.  We  can  only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic 
rocks  are  contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now  they 
are  said  to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action,  which 
was  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  D  (fig.  656),  we  may  per- 
haps ascertain  that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c,  and 
that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by 
h  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then  conclude  the  trap  to  have  been 
intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  h  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that 
it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  £. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  a  volcanic  rock  to 
be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a  sheet  of  lava, 
as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every  where  upon 
the  same  stratum^  either  because  these  have  been  denuded^  or  because, 
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if  tt#«:T  ihrowa  >t'>«=.  '^y  iIub  «at  in  c«rUun  pisoes,  tbos  allowing  tlu 

hrs  K>  «\>ts  •2>t'j  «>i^««.     £!«»il«s^  tlw  bcAvy  igaeons  fluid  will  (dten,  aa 

k  BK^Tttf  ^<<^.  iiK  a  t.-hs&aet  iau>  b«d$  of  soft  mud  and  sand.     Suppose 

d»«  nbmariae  isT^  r.  )^.  ^^  to  faare 

<tfu>«  In  i-ocuof  in  tlbi  tuAiiatr  vidt  tbe 

io«M  (I.  (.  t.  anJ  due  afUr  iK  eob^i.'tida- 

ooo.  thif  smu  (f .  r.  uv  Uuvw  dove  in  a 

bmHt  borinmtal  pcetdon.  v«f  »  s»  to  W 

■DcoDioniiftblT  lo  r.  d>«  appeAranoe  it 

mbs«^uent   iBtnis<>a   will   here  b«  < 

ptet«.  altho«i|:ii  tW  trap  if  in 

lemponneous.     W«  miM  not.  tIier«for&  Lxilv  infer  that  the  rock  r  ii 

inirosivf,  udI«9b  we  dud  tbe  stnta  d.t.ott  :o  han  been  altered  &t  their 

juDctioii,  as  i^  bj  beau 

Wbai  tnp  dikes  were  described  in  tbe  pimeifiiu  chapter,  thej  wa« 
ritown  to  be  moie  modem  than  all  the  stnta  wUeb  tbej  traverae.  A 
basaltic  dike  at  Qaarrington  Hill,  near  Dnrbam.  passes  tbrougb  ooal- 
measores,  the  strata  of  whic-h  are  idclined.  and  ^bifUd  so  that  tiiCMe  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  abore  the  lervl  of  the  corre^nd- 
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ing  beds  oo  tbe  sonth  side  (see  seerion.  Eg.  6501.  But  tbe  horitODta] 
beds  of  OTcrtyiog  Red  Sandftonc  and  Magnesian  Limestone  are  not  cut 
through  by  the  dike.  Sow  here  tbe  coal -meaeu res  were  not  only  depos- 
ited, but  had  subsequently'  been  disturbed.  5.''$ured,  aod  shifted,  before 
the  fluid  trap  now  forming  tbe  dike  wai^  intnuJuced  into  a  rent.  It  is 
also  clear  ibal  some  of  tbe  upper  edges  of  (he  coal  strata,  together  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  dike,  bad  been  pubpe<jueni!y  remoTed  by  denuda- 
tion before  the  lower  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian  Limestooe 
were  superimposed.  Even  in  this  ease,  however,  although  the  date  of 
the  Tolcanic  eruption  is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot  be  defined 
with  precision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close  of  tbe  Carbo- 
niferous period,  or  early  io  that  of  tbe  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  or 
between  these  two  periods,  when  the  state  nf  the  animate  creation  and 
ibyNical  geography  of  Europe  were  gradually  changing  from  the  type 
Carboniferous  era  to  that  of  the  Permian. 
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The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stratified 
volcanic  tufiSs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the  case  of 
other  sedimentary  deposits.     (See  p.  97.) 

Test  of  age  hy  organic  remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in  the  vicinity 
of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments  of  rock  are 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  into 
neighboring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed  shells,  corals,  or  any 
other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and  thus  continue  as  permanent 
memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  volcanic  eruption  occurred. 
Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Strom- 
boli,  and  other  volcanos  now  active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give 
information  of  the  relative  age  of  these  tuflEs  at  some  remote  future  period 
when  the  fires  of  these  mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this 
kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks,  and 
the  different  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include,  in 
some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds. The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this  nature  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter 
during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders  and  fine  scorisB 
were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  the  ground  as  they  fell 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet,  and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  fi-om 
the  crater  in  a  southerly  direction.  Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were 
scorched  to  death  in  great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic 
dust  fell  at  Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a 
counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  some  on  Ja- 
maica, about  700  miles  distant  to  the  northeast.  In  the  sea,  also,  at  the 
distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Captain  Eden  of  the 
Conway  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some 
pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  hy  mineral  composition, — As  sediment  of  homogeneous 
composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  is  often 
deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  particular  kind  of  lava, 
flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may  spread  over  an  extensive 
area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the  melted  matter,  pouring  fix)m 
Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and  caused  a 
continuous  mass,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  This  enonnous  current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100 
feet  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15 
miles.f     Now,  if  such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate 

•  Caldcleugh,  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  p.  27. 
\  See  Principles,  Index^  "  Skaptar  JokuL* 
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fragmeDts  by  denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached 
portions  by  their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this 
test  will  not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a 
prevailing  character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
*  in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in  many 
cases,  th^  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of 
one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and 
texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trach3rte  and  basalt 
are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  the 
basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate  partially,  as  in  the 
volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  Madeira 
trachytic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic  series  (p.  517) ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generally,  perhaps,  an  inferior  position,  and 
18  cut  through  and  overflowed  by  basalt  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred 
that  trachyte  predominated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt 
at  another,  for  we  know  that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many 
successive  periods,  and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it 
seems  that  in  each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred, 
the  more  felspathic  lavas  have  been  flrst  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the 
more  augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr. 
Scrope  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals, 
he  observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  water ; 
whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar,  have  each  scarcely 
more  than  2  J  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water  ;  and  the  difference  is 
increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more  iron  in  a  metallic 
state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and  other  felspathic  lavas 
and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of  rock  be  melted  up 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the  denser  ingredients  of 
the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  remaining 
above,  would  in  that  c^se  be  first  projx^lled  upwards  to  the  surface 
by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  materials,  therefore,  which 
occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  subtenanean  reservoir  will  always  be 
emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on  the  exterior  of  the  earth's 
crust 

Test  hy  included  fragments, — We  may  sometimes  discover  the  rela- 
tive age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap  on  which 
it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other,  in  cases  such 
as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  tlie  evidence  of  superposition  alone 
would  be  insuflScient  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  a  conglomerate 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap,  associated  with 

nie  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  massive 
^  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  character  with  the 
er,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age  by  knowing 
t  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  conglomerate.    ITie 
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ati^a  of  such  cooglomerates  is  explained  by  obwrviiig  th«  shingle 
beaches  corapoeed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modem  volcanio  islands,  or  at  the 
base  of  Etna. 

PotUFliocene  Period  (tndudmg  the  Seeent).  —  I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaDeoua  volcanio  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  lechia,  has  been  pridnced  within  the  historical  era; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  immedi- 
ately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  already 
inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  The  southern  and  eastern 
flanks  of  Etna  are  skirled  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedimentary  and 
Tolcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Ademo,  Trezza,  and  other 
places.  Of  sixty-five  species  of  fossU  sheila  which  I  procured  in  1828 
from  this  formation,  near  Trezia,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
one  from  species  now  liviug  in  the  neiglibouHn^  sea. 

The  Gydopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in  the 
sea-oli%  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are  laid 
Open  to  view,  are  Htuated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  regarded 


aa  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land.  Here 
numerous  proofs  arc  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the  argilla- 
ceous and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tufaceous 
breccias  formed.  Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angular  and  har- 
dened fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  states  of  alteration  by  heat, 
and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  tlie  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  200  Icet 
in  height,  the  summit  being  fonned  of  a  mass  of  stratified  clay,  tlm 
laminie  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous  layei-K. 

*  Thia  TJew  of  the  Isle  of  Oyclops  is  tiora  an  original  drawiog  by  mj  friead 
the  late  Capt.  Baul  Hall,  R.  S. 
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TbcM  MraU  dip  to  llw  \.  W^  and  rest  on  *  max  of  columnar  Uts  (see 
^.  ttSO),  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillan  ore  weathercil,  and  so  rounded 
aj  to  K-  oflt'u  homii^beTkal.  In  some  places  in  the  adjoining  and  largest 
isli»  i<f  the  i;t\mi^  vhh-b  lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  that  represented 
in  (he  drawing  \  &e-  660),  the  overlying  day  has  been  greftUy  altered, 
and  hu^Md  hr  ih«  i;M«as  rock,  and  occadonallj  contorted  in  the 
moai  exiraimliiutTuiauwr;  jet  the  lamination  has  not  been  obliterated, 
but,  on  the  i\intnrY.  Knieni  innch  more  conapieuoos,  by  the  indurat- 
ing prvH-M^ 

In  (he  annexed  wooJni  \if.  661)  I  bare  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  ruch,  a  ffw  leiM  s^ouv,  vhen  the  alternating  thin  laminat 
f^tit.  "^  Band  and  clay  have  put  on 

the  appearance  which  we  oflai 
observe  in  some  of  the  moot 
contorted  of  the  metamorphie 
schista. 

A  great  fiwnre,  running  bom 
(•St  to  west,  nearly  dSvides  this 
larger  island  into  two  parts,  and 
lays  open  its  internal  stroctnm. 
In  the  section  thus  exhibited,  a 
dike  of  bn  is  seen,  first  catting 
llmmgh  an  older  mass  of  lavn, 
and  then  penetrating  the  super- 
inciunb«t  tertiary  strata.  In 
ooe  place  the  lant  luniSea  and 
terminates  in  thin  veins,  from  a 
few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.     (See  fig.  662.) 

The  areoaceons  lamius  are 
much  hardened  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  the  clays  are  con- 
verted into  siliceous  schist.  In 
this  island  (he  altered  rocks  as- 
uiiHiiriatartbaCreiDrivi  sume  a  honeycombed  structore 
*"™^  on  ihcir  weathered  surface,  sin- 

gularly contrasted  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same 
beds  present  in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pfjres  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  nr  entirely  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  has 
been  called  eyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small 
fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
introduced  the  mineraLj  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  sup- 
pose suhlimatioQ  or  aqueous  infiltraiion,  conveyed  it  also  into  the  open 
lents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Foil- Fliocmf  formation*  near  Naplfi.  —  I  have  trsced  in  the  "Prin- 
of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  volcaoio  r^oo 
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of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2000  years. 
The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that  period  is  tax 
from  insignificant,  comprising  aa  it  does  the  formation  of  the  modem 
cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  production  of  several  minor 
conea  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538. 
IdTa^cnrrenta  have  also  flowed  upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  —  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriie  have  been  showered  down 
so  abundantly,  that  whole  cities  were  buried  —  tracts  of  the  sea  have 
been  filled  np  or  converted  into  shoals  —  and  to&ceous  sediment  has 
been  transported  by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also 
proofs,  during  the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the 
relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same 
tract  having,  near  Puzmoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
aions,  there  arc  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  recent  to^- 
ceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  and 
mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  119),  that  when  we  examine  this 
same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of  a  date 
anterior  lo  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  Bup.h  thickness  as 
to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  ihan  2000  feet  in  height.  These 
post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  shells,  alternate  with  dis- 
tinct currents  and  sheota  of  lava  which  were  of  contemporaneous  origin ; 
and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvius  itself,  the  ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of 
for  greater  volume  than  the  modem  cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  fe 
greater  number  of  dikes.  In  contrasting  this  ancient  part  of  the  moun- 
tain with  that  of  modern  date,  one  principal  point  of  difierence  is  ob- 
served ;  namely,  the  greater  treqnency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments 
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of  altered  sedimentary  rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  first  eiplosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence^ 
rcndiDg  and  shattering  whatever  solid  maaaos  obstructed  the  escape  of 
lava  and  the  accompanying  gsaes,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces 
of  rock  would  naturally  occur  in  the  tnfaceous  breccias  formed  by  the 
earliest  eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  hod  once  been  opened,  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoriee,  or  of  angn- 
Iw  fraginenla  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the  vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  io  tlie  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Sommu,  none  are  more  commou  than  u  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limeatouo  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
siniple  minerals  found  in  Snmma,  that  Ji.  Mitsclierlich,  with  much  pro- 
bability, ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic  heat 
on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Jh'ket  of  Somma.  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesavius  are  very  nume- 
rous. Tliey  are  for  (he  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at  right  angles 
the  beds  of  lava,  scoriic,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of  which  the  andent 
cone  ia  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes 
feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  citlrcmely  compact,  and  less  de- 
Otrnctible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavus.  In  vertical  extent 
they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet. 
Muiy  of  them  cot  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Sonima 
from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way, 
and  a  few  terminate  at  both  ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptiy.  In 
mineral  composition  they  scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the 
rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  lencito  and  augite,  through  which  large 
crystals  of  augite  and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not 
ittre  of  one  dike  catting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shifl  or 
fault  is  seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  craler  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks,  oa 
Been  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  C63).  But  the  shape  of  these 
rent«  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  ia  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which 
correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of 
masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when 
we  con-sidcr  bow  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by  earthquakes 
in  masses  of  heterc^neous  composition,  like  those  composing  the  cone 
of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  M.  Necker  refera  os 
,  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year 
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DIkM  or  Tains  at  the  Pnnto  del  Neeone  on  Somma.    (N«>cker.*) 

1779,  who  records  the  following  facts :  —  "  The  lavas,  when  they  either 
boiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano, 
constantly  formed  channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art 
down  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fusion,  continued  their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes 
full  to  the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

^'  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have  found 
to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriso 
that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed 
in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open  chan- 
nel. After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous 
or  covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for 
many  weeks  successively,  "f 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has  ascended 
in  ita  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  ero- 
sion as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The  prolonged  and 
uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and  made  to  flow  up- 
wards, cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  surfaces  on  which  it 
rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project  and 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Vesuvian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in  the 
middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is  larger 
grained,  tlie  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crystalline  state ; 
while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  somewhat  vitreous,  and  always  finer  grained. 
A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its  character  to  pitchstone,  occasion- 


*  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in  M^in.  above  cited, 
t  Phil  Trana.  vol  Ixx.  1780. 
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ally  interveDes,  <m  the  contact  of  the  vertical  dilce  and  intenected  bedk 
M.  Necker  mentioiis  one  of  these  at  the  place  called  Primo  Monta,  in  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three 
Oft  four  others  in  diffsrent  parts  <^  the  great  escarpment  These  pheDonh 
ena  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir 
James  Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  gLnsy  tex- 
ture is  the  e&ct  of  sudden  cooling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  dyataDiiie 
grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  oomolidate  akiwly 
and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fiHore  would, 
during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  aidei^ 
although  the  contrast  of  drcumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when  m 
compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  sur&oe  of  a  ooirent  flow^ 
ing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  atmoq>here,  and  where  refrigeration  has  been  moat 
rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porooa  lava; 
while  at  a  greater  depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  strucUue, 
and  then  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length 
we  are  able  to  recognise  with  a  magnifying  glass  the  mmple  minerala  of 
which  the  rock  is  composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detaot 
the  constituent  parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  emnrenti 
distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ezhilnted 
on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from  a  moving 
current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the  sor&ce  covered 
with  a  vitreous  coat ;  while  the  interior,  although  extremely  fine-grained, 
has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous  parting 
layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests,  by  the  great  heat 
which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before  the  fluid  mass  begins  to 
consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at  the  sides,  would  cool  very 
slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  filled  from  above,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Dana;  and  in  this  case  the  refrigeration  at  the  sides 
would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the  melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from 
the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely  heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me 
that  in  St.  Helena  almost  every  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modern  and  ancient  part  of 
Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the  expansion  of  those 
gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 
vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the  divi- 
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sions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  Pliocene  Period —  Vol  d%  Noto.  —  I  have  already  alluded  (see 
p.  156)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great  marine 
formation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily, 
as  at  Yizzini  and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which  was  shown  to 
belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of  oysters  and  corals 
repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  other 
places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist,  the  laminae  being  contorted 
and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the 
town  of  Vizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock  is 
sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occasionally 
empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities  filled  with 
calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure  is,  in  some 
places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I  found  dikes 
of  amygdaloid,  wack^,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting  the  limestone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martiri,  below  Melilli. 

Dikes,  —  Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen  tra- 
versing marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the  pores 
of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Gronnd-plmn  of  dikes  near  Palagonia. 
a.  Laya. 

h.  Peperino,  oonsisting  of  Tolcanic  sand,  mixed  with 
fi-agmenta  of  lava  and  limestone. 

In  such  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  resulted  from 
showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  fragments  of  lime- 
stone, thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that  which  gave 
rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava 
ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  even  and 
parallel.  After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  in  fig.  664,  had 
cooled  down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a 
lateral  movement 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  665),  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino..    It  is  highly  probable 
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that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen^  if  we  could  examine  the  flooi 
of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  wayes  have 
recently  washed  away  the  new  yolcanic  island ;  for  when  a  superincum- 
bent mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  we 
may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or  in  other  words, 
sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  subterranean 
lavas  reached  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS — continued, 

Toloanio  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany — Rome — Volcanic  region 
of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  laTa-corrents — Rayines  and  ancient  graTel- 
beds — Jets  of  air  called  Bnfadors — Age  of  the  Catalonian  Tolcanoa— Miocent 
period  —  Brown  coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneous  trachytic  breccias— 
Age  of  the  brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  Tolcanos  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Eifel  —  Lake  craters  —  Trass  —  Hnngarian  volcanos. 

Older  Pliocene  Period — Italtf. — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radicofani,  Viterbo, 
and  Aquapcndente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  submarine  volcanic 
tufis  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Subapennine 
hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  products 
of  eruptions  which  occurred  when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Sub- 
apennine bills  were  in  the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I  expressed* 
after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed 
by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  K  Murchison  in  favor  of  the  submarine 
origin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy .f  These  rocks  are  well  known 
to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far  south  as  Monte 
Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On  the  exact  age  of  the  deposits  of  Monte 
Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  a  careful  study  of  their 
marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by  MM.  Rayneval,  Vanden  Ilecke,  and 
Ponza.  They  have  compared  no  less  than  160  speciesj  with  the  shells  of 
the  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood ; 
and  the  specific  agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so 
gi-eat,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
same  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is  highly  probable 
tliat,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the  newest  rocks  in  the 

•  See  let  edit,  of  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iil  chapA.  xiil  and  xiv.  188S;  and 
former  edits,  of  this  work,  ch.  xxxl 
f  Geol.  Quarts  Journ.  vol.  vi.  p.  281. 
X  Catalogue  des  Foasiles  de  Monte  Mario^  Rome,  1854. 
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neighborhood  of  Naples,  a  uriee  of  Tolcanio  prodncts  might  be  detected 
of  evety  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  historical  epoch. 

Catalonia. — Geologists  are  &r  from  being  able,  as  yet,  to  assign  to 
each  <^  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise  geological 
place  in  the  tertiary  series ;  but  I  shall  describe  here,  as  probably  refer- 
able to  some  part  of  the  PUocene  period,  a  district  of  estinct  volcanot 
near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Spun,  which  u  little  known,  and  which  I  nnted 
in  the  summer  of  1B30. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  oocupied  by  volcanic  products  in  Cata- 
lonia is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  b>  south,  and 
about  six  from  east  to  west.  The  vents  of  eniplioa  range  entirely  within 
a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and  the  branches,  which  are 
represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the  map,  are  fonned  simply  of  two 
IaT»«tTeams — those  of  Castell  Follit  and  Cellent. 
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Dr.  MacGlure,  die  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made  known 
the  existence  of  these  volcanoe  ;*  and,  according  to  his  description,  the 
volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues,  from  Amer  to 
Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of  Massanet,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current;  and  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that 

■  Msclare,  Jonm.  de  Pbys.,  vol.  IxTi.  p.  213,  1808  j  cit«(l  bj  Daobwy,  I>« 
tcriptioB  of  VolcuiOB,  p.  21. 
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tlie  adjoiDing  map  gives  &  correct  view  of  the  true  area  of  the  rolcsue 
action. 

Geological  itmcture  of  the  dUtricl. — The  eruptions  have  burst  entirely 
through  foesiliferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  graj  and  greeni^ 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  eome  tliick  beds  of  nummnlitic  lime- 
Btonp.  The  conglomemta  cootaiuB  pebbles  of  quartz,  limestone,  and 
Lydian  stoue.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  extensively  spread  throughout 
Catalonia  ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red  sandstone,  to  nhiah  tbe  cele- 
brated salt-rock  of  Cardona,  nsually  considered  as  of  the  cretAceous  era, 
is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  tbe  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
re^on  delineated  in  the  map,  primnry  rocka  are  seen,  consiating  of  gneia% 
mica-scbiat,  and  clBy-slate.  They  run  in  n  line  ueai'ly  parallel  to  tl»e 
Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  tbe  foeailiferous  strata  from  their  flanks,  cauang 
them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  northwest.  This  dip,  which  is  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  ia  connected  with  a  distinct  axis  of  elevation,  and  pro 
Tuls  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the  map,  the  inclination  of 
the  beds  being  sometimes  at  au  angle  of  between  40  and  50  degreea. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pbyaieal  geography  of  the  country  has  under- 
gone no  material  change  since  the  comiuenccnienli  of  the  era  of  the 
volcanic  ernptionR,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introductioD  of 
new  hills  of  scoriie,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the  aurface.  If  the  lavu 
could  be  remeltcd  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respectiye  craters, 
they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in  which  they  are  now  Been,  and 
re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only  difference  in 
the  eztema]  coufignration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that 
they  would  nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  ero- 
sion by  running  water. 
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Volcanic  cones  and  lavas. — There  are  about  fourteen  distinct  cones 
with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence  lavas 
may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line  running 
north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest  number  of 
perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Olot,  some  of  which, 
(fig.  667,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5)  are  represented  in  the  above  drawing ;  and 
the  level  plain  on  which  that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by 
the  flowing  down  of  many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom 
oi  a  valley,  probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

In  the  above  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the  country 
is  composed.*  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1)  in  the  distance  is 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  specta;  ^r,  and  consist  of  hy- 
pogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are  the  fossilifer- 
ous  formations  (No.  4)  which  are  in  shade.  Still  nearer  to  us,  the  hills 
,  2,  3,  5  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  which  the  sun- 
shine falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic  ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the  depth 
of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena  are 
seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  hori- 
eontal  bed  of  scoriae  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  "  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of  frag- 
ments of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous  hummocks 
thus  formed  ore  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  small  craters. 
The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or 
that  of  Come,  near  Clermont;  the  last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de 
Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanoes  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these,  called 
Montsacopa  (No.  3,  fig.  667),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and  has  a  cir- 
cular depression  or  crater  at  the  summit  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
red  scoriae,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  minor  cones  of  Etna.  The 
neighboring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2)  and  Garrinada  (No.  6)  are  of  simi- 
lar composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater  of  the  whole  district 
occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is 
455  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near 
Naples,  it  is  richly  covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds 
abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through  sand 
stone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Germany,  to 
be  described  in  tlie  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  in  the  nature 

*  This  view  ia  taken  from  a  akfitch  which  I  made  on  tho  spot  in  1888. 
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of  tbe  gecdoiis  eomponng  the  eones  in  these  two  re^oiis.  In  the  fifid, 
the  qiuuititj  of  pieces  of  sindstofie  and  shale  thrown  oat  from  the  Tcnts 
is  often  so  immense  as  &r  to  exceed  in  Tolnme  the  sooraey  pnmioe,  and 
laTa ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the  cones  near  Olot  for  a  sin^e  fiagmeni 
of  any  extraneous  rock ;  and  Bon  Francisco  Bolos,  an  enunet  botanist 
of  Oloty  informed  me  that  he  had  ncTer  been  able  to  detect  an j.     Y<^ 

91^  ^g^  canic  sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined 

to  the  cones,  but  haje  been  some- 
times  scattered  b j  the  wind  orer  the 
coontrvy  and  drifted  into  narrow  Tal- 
lejs,  as  is  seen  between  Olot  and 
Cellent,  where  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  668)  is  exposed.  The  light 
«.  SMooduTcoo^onente.  ^     ^  _^        cinderv  volcanic  matter  rests  in  thin 

h.  Thin  ■■■■!■  of  ToUank  cand  and  ■eorlK.  -^ 

legnlar  layers,  just  as  it  aHghted  on 
the  slope  formed  by  the  solid  conglomerate.  No  flood  could  .  lave  passed 
through  the  valley  since  the  scori»  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for 
the  most  part  removed. 

The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Anvergne,  the  Yiva- 
rais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable  depth  in 
narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively  thin  sheets  in  places 
where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  nearly  level  ground, 
as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water  has  only  excavated  a  channel 
of  slight  depth  ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a 
deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part 
of  a  lava-current,  but  more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and 
the  secondary  or  tertiary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the 
accompanying  section,  fig.  669,  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of 
Clot,  we  see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream  ;  while  the  inclined 
stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part 
of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
is  scoriaceous ;  farther  down  it  becomes  less  porous,  and  assumes  a  sphe- 
roidal structure ;  still  lower  it  divides  in  boiizontal  plates,  each  about  2 
inches  in  thickness,  and  is  more  compact  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a 
mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about  five  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often 
rest  immediately  on  the  subjacent  stratified  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
an  intervention  of  sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  country  during  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent 
lava,  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed 
d  conUiins  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other  places 
fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow  the 

urse  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas  towards 
',  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river  there  has 
cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  underlying  limestone, 
tonally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is  interposed  between  the 
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'^ineous  and  marine  fonnatioiu  ;  and  it  is  interesting  b>  remark  tliat  in 
this,  aa  in  olher  beds  of  pebbles  occupTing  a  umilar  position,  there  are 
no  rouoded  ti-agmenta  of  lava ;  whereas  in  tlie  moat  modern  gmvel-beds 
of  the  rivers  of  thli  countiy,  volcaniu  pebbles  are  abundant 

The  deepest  eicavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I  ob- 
serred  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near 
San  Feliu  do  Palienils,  opposite  the  Castell  de  Stolles.  The  lava  theie 
ba;  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has  been  cat 
through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  In  the  lower  part  the  lava  has  % 
columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  probably  required 
for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that 
this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the  plain  near  Olot. 
The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in 
this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable  volume  of  rock  may  have  been 
removed  in  the  same  time. 


SS8  vuoaam  TOLOLurea 

I  ■hall  deHnbe  one  mora  MOtioii  to  docidate  the  phaumcos  of  ddi 
StbntA.  A  limiidiiiii.  flowing  from  a  lidge  of  hiDa  od  t^  oMt  rf 
(Mo^  deooendB  a  oonndenUe  dope,  imlil  H  leadtes  the  valkrf  of  Un 
BTCT  Flinru.  Hen,  for  the  fitat  lime,  it  eomea  in  oontaet  vitfi  nand^ 
mter,  which  hu  removed  a  portaon,  and  laid  open  ita  inleraal  rtmntauB 
in  a  prediaoe  ahont  180  feet  in  ho^^  at  the  edge  ct  wUaL  alaaili  Ab 
townrf  Gaetell Pollh. 

B7  the  jimetion  rf  Qm  riren  Flnna  and  Teronel  the  maaa  of  Im  hai 
been  cnt  awaj  » two  adea;  and  the  inadar  roek  B  (Bg.  474)  baa  haaa 
Idl,  which  waa  probaU^  nerv  w  high  aa  the  diff  A,  aa  it  maj  ham  oott- 
•titnted  the  knrar  part  <rf  the  akiniig  aide  of  the  original  eomirt. 

Fkom  ao  examination  ti  the  vertical  diA,  it  appem  that  the  npper 
.part  of  the  lava  on  whidi  the  town  ia  built  ie  Branaceo>iia,  parang  down- 
warda  into  a  sphenndal  baaalt;  aome  of  the  hnge  iqihomda  being  no  leaa 
than  6  feet  in  di&met«r.  Below  thia  ia  a  more  compact  baaalt,  with  ia7»- 
tala  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five  diatittct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  nppcf^ 
moat  spfaerddal,  and  the  rest  prismatic,  eepenied  bj  ihinner  beda  not 
ednmnar,  and  aome  of  which  ara  icIiiBtoae.  Theae  were  profaablj  formed 
hj  soeccedve  flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  eruption  or  at  dif- 
fraent  periods.  The  whole  maaa  reata  mi  allnviam,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  UiickneaB,  composed  of  pebbka  of  limetione  and  qnarta,  bnt  withaafc 
anj  intermixture  of  igneons  rodu;  in  which  drcnmstanoe  alme  it 
appexn  to  differ  fnnn  the  modem  gravd  at  the  Flufia. 

Bvfadori.  —  The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  eaTemona 
atnicturc,  tike  some  of  the  kvas  of  Etnaj  6mA  in  many  parte  of  the  hill 
of  Batet,  ia  ibc  cnviroDH  of  the  town,  the  eouad  returned  by  the  earth, 
when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  arcbwaj.  At  the  base  of  the  same  kill 
are  the  mouths  of  several  subt^rrauoan  caverns,  about  twelve  in  Dum- 
ber, called  in  the  country  "  bufadors,"  from  which  a  current  of  cold 
dr  iseuea  daring  summer,  but  which  in  winter  is  said  to  be  scwcely 
perceptible.  I  visiUd  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1830,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a 
cdd  wind  blowing  from  ii,  which  may  easily  be  explained;  for  as  the 
external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder 
and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it 
to  rush  out  to  supply  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergue  and  the 
Eifcl,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic  action. 
In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
sn  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the  town.  The  re- 
searches of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  sliown,  in  the  most 
satisfaciory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical  foundation  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any  geologist  who  bas  visited  Amer  most 
be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any  eniptiun  on  that  spot.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  single  house,  was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those  shocks 
which,  at  distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Clot, 
where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the  cav- 
ernous nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the  line  of 
those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  period  of  history,  de- 
stroyed towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  671,  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical  form,  the  re- 
suits  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

The  more  modem  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 

Fig.  en. 


Saperpoaition  of  rocks  In  the  Toleanlo  district  of  Catalonia. 

a.  Sandstone  and  nummulitic  limestone. 

b.  Older  alluvium  without  Tolcanio  pebbles. 

&  Cones  of  sooriee  and  lara.  d.  Newer  alluTiom. 

the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older  gravel 
(b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered ;  so  that  we  can  merely 
affirm,  as  yet,  that  the  volcaLOs  broke  out  after  the  elevation  of  some 
of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene)  series  of  Catalonia,  and 
before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  (rf)  of  unknown  date.  The  integrity 
of  the  Qones  merely  shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  vio- 
lent earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  flood  since  their 
origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalouian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  600  feet  From  the 
shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond  in  age  with  the 
Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  upheaval  from 
beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruption  round 
Olot  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps  subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present 
quite  uncertain. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel. — The  chronological  relations  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Eitel  are  also  involved  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  ambiguity  ;  but  we  know  that  some  portion  of  them 
were  coeval  with  certain  tertiary  deposits  called  "  Brown-Coal"  by  the 
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G«nnaiiB,  which  prob&Uy  belong  in  p&rt  to  tb«  Miocene,  and  in  part  to 
the  Upper  Eocene,  epoch. 

Hiis  Srown-Co&l  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  id  the  ndghbor- 
hood  of  Bonn,  rcetiDg  nDCODfonnablj  on  highly  inclined  and  vertical 
stnta  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  lis  geographical  poMtion,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the  Westerwald  and  Eifel, 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  (fig.  672),  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Homer,  whose  residence  for  some  yean  in  the  country  enabltid 
him  to  verity  the  maps  of  MM.  Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynfaauseo,  from 
which  that  now  ^ven  has  been  principally  compiled.* 

The  Brown-coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sana, 
sandstone,  and  cooglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  oc- 
casionally ailez.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black  Ugnite,  an 
intfiistratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly  difiiised 
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through  them.  They  contain  numerous  impressions  of  leaves  and  stems 
of  trees,  and  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the 
formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in  these 
tufis  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the  hrown-coal, 
showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  some 
volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

Mr.  Von  Decken,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge,*  has  given  a 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwater  strata 
associated  with  the  brown-coal.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flahellaria^ 
Ceanothus^  and  Daphnogene,  including  J),  cinnamomi/olia  (fig.  169, 
p.  191),  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants,  if  we  include 
all  which  have  been  named  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  data  furnished 
by  leaves.  They  aie  referred  for  the  most  part  to  living  genera,  but  to 
extinct  species.  Among  the  animal  remains,  both  vertebrate  and  inver« 
tebrate,  many  are  peculiar,  while  some  few,  such  as  Littoriitella  dcutOy 
Desh.,  help  to  approximate  these  strata  with  some  of  the  upper  fresh- 
water portions  of  the  Mayence  basin.  The  marine  base  of  the  Mayence 
series  consists  of  sandy  strata  closely  allied,  in  geological  date,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  p.  190,  to  the  Limburg  group,  called  Upper  Eocene 
in  this  work.  But  in  regard  to  the  Rhenish  freshwater  deposits  near 
Bonn,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects,  fish,  batrachians,  and 
other  fossils,  are  such  as  have  been  met  with  nowhere  else,  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  assign  to  them  a  very  definite  place  in  the  chronological 
series.  They  were  undoubtedly  formed  during  that  long  interval  of  time 
which  separated  the  Nummulitic  from  the  Falunian  tertiary  formations, 
so  that  they  are  newer  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  older  than  the 
Miocene  strata  of  our  Table  given  at  p.  104.  The  classification  of  the 
deposits  belonging  to  this  interval  must  still  be  regarded  as  debatable 
ground,  veiy  diflferent  opinions  being  entertained  on  the  subject  by 
geologists  of  high  authority.  Should  a  passage  be  eventually  made 
out  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  which  the  labors 
of  M.  Beyrich  have  thrown  so  much  light,  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire, 
by  the  discovery  of  beds  intermediate  in  age  and  paleontological  char- 
acters, the  best  line  of  demarcation  that  we  can  adopt  is  that  pro- 
posed by  M.  Hubert,  according  to  which  all  the  Limburg  beds,  the 
Gr^  de  Fontainebleau,  the  lower  part  of  the  Mayence  basin,  and 
the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see  p.  192),  are  classed  as 
Lower  Miocene,  while  the  Faluns  rank  as  Upper  Miocene.  Between 
these  formations  there  is  still  so  vast  an  hiatus,  that  I  have  thought  it 
inexpedient,  for  reasons  before  explained,  to  unite  them  under  a  common 
name.f 

*  GcogDost.  Beschreib.  des  Siebengebirges  am  Rhein.  Bonn.  1852^ 

f  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  valuable  paper  on  the 

Brown-Coal  and  other  deposits  of  the  Mayence  Basin,  by  William  J.  Hamilton, 

Esq.,  P.  0.  S.,  has  been  published  (Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol  x.  p.  264^  in  which 

the  question  of  classification  above  alluded  to  is  discossed.    Whatever  termi- 
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The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale, 
chilled  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The 
individuals  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  small 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  the  genera 
Lettcisctis,  Aspius,  and  Perca,  The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  extinct 
species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a  complete  series 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of 
the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  frill-grown  animal.  With  these  a  salamander, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been  found,  and  the 
remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white  quartz, 
but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over  the  brown- 
coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others  attaining  a 
thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very  distinct  in  char- 
acter from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  called  *'  Eiesel 
geroUe"  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great  elevations,  and  is  covered  in 
several  places  with  volcanic  ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  has 
undergone  great  changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was 
formed ;  for  its  position  has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage, 
and  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modem  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriae,  are 
interstratified  near  Andemach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called  loess, 
which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  fi'eshwater  shells  of 
recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I  have  before 
hinted  (see  p.  123),  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic  matter  between 
beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without  supposing  the  last  erup- 
tions of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place  so  recently  as  the  era  of  the 
deposition  of  the  loess. 

Tlie  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas, 
the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline,  resem- 
bling a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  felspar. 
Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  foiinations,  some  of  which 
were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the  brown-coal,  were 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the  more  recent  of  which  hap- 
pened when  the  country  had  acquired  nearly  all  its  present  geographical 
features. 

Newer  volcanos  of  the  Eifel. — Lake  craters. — As  I  recognized  in  the 
more  modem  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from  any  pre- 
viously observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  them.     The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are  gray  and  red 

nology  be  adopted,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  referring  the  Hemp- 
stead beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Limburg  strata  to  one  and  the  same 
period,  whether  it  be  named  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene. 

I 
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aandstoDes  and  shales,  witli  some  ossodated  limestones,  replete  with  fosnls 
of  the  Devonian  or  Old  B«d  Sandstone  group.  The  volcanoe  broke  out 
in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata,  and  when  the  present  systems  of 
hills  and  valleys  had  already  been  formed.  The  eruptiona  occurred 
sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of 
hills,  and  frequently  on  interreuing  platforms.  In  travelling  through 
this  district  we  often  fall  upon  them  meet  unexpectedly,  aad  find  ourselves 
00  the  very  edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  w« 
were  approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Dauu,  we 
leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  which 
stratA  of  sandalAne  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  steep  hill,  on 
the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata  dipping  inwards 
towards  the  mouDtain.  When  we  have  ascended  to  a  conaidemble  height, 
we  see  frBgmenta  of  scoriae  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface  ;  until,  at 
length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  oa  the  eoga 
of  a  lorn,  or  deep  circular  !ake-basin  (see  fig.  673). 


^4  0flmDndar  iltu. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  one  of  three  lakes  which 
are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  formiog  the  barrier  of  two 
neighboring  cavities.  On  viewing  tlio  first  of  these  (fig.  678),  we  recog- 
nize the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  by 
the  occurrence  of  scoria  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  od 
examining  the  walls  of  iLe  crater,  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and 
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shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vain 
for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on 
every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic 
of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (i^.  674),  we  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  scoriae  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil 
sparkling  with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half- 
fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it 
has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned,  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting  of 
ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  ;  on  the  exterior,  of  thirty-five  degrees. 
Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth,  hol- 
lowed out  of  similar  strata ;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt  sections 
of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried  under  vast 
heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorise  amongst  the 
ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic  substances  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.  In 
the  neighborhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosenberg,  which  consists 
of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts,  but  supports  on  its 
summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct  current  of  lava  is  seen 
descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  edge  of  the  crater  of  the 
largest  cone  reminded  me  of  the  form  and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius ; 
but  I  was  much  struck  with  the  precipitous  and  almost  overhanging 
wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoriae  presented  towards  the  jxterior,  as  at  a  6 
(fig.  675),  which  I  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot 
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Stratified  rocks.  v.  Volcanic. 

Ontlin«  of  the  Moscnberg,  Upper  Elfel. 

♦  Scrope,  Edin.  Journ.  of  Science,  June,  1826,  p.  146. 
f  Hibbert,  Extinct  Volcanos  of  the  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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lava,  as  they  fell  round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  com- 
pact mass,  in  consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

If  we  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see  map,  p. 
638),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the  Lago  di  Bolsena, 
and  othere  in  Italy — being  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills, 
composed  of  loose  tuffs,  scoriae,  and  blocks  of  a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Bonn,  is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with  fields  of  com. 
The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and  shale  rise  even  to 
the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  are  overspread  by  quartzose 
gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic  scoriae  and  tufaceous  sand. 
The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  composed  of  cinders  and  scorified 
rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
eruption  in  this  case  burst  through  the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which 
immediately  overlies  it;  and  I  observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles 
mixed  with'  scoriae  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had  fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  a  large  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up 
with  loess  (p.  123). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient  sand- 
stone and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed  of  the 
above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been  carried  awaj 
by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava,  and  often  a  very 
small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the  newly-formed  cavity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  volcanos  more  worthy  of  note, 
than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very  copious  aeriform  discharges,  unac- 
companied by  the  pouring  ont  of  melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there, 
in  very  insignificant  volume.  I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos 
where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the 
emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the 
Eifel  for  any  appearances  which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sudden  rushing  out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever 
^fted  up  the  stratified  rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form 
conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a 
central  axis,  as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to 
in  Chap.  XXIX. 

Trass. — In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded  the 
emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice  were 
thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium  called 
trass,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked  up  some 
valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base  consists 
almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  bandstone,  and  nume- 
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rous  truDks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  fcMined  during  the 
period  of  volcanic  eruptions  it  maj  perhaps  hare  ori^nated  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  moja  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  produced, 
if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake  basins. 
The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  until 
it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  continued  to  be 
charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of  ejected  fragments  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down  into  the  adjoining 
Talleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood,  and  thus  the  occur- 
rence of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dispersed  irregularly  through  the 
trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary. — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  describes 
five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  nowhere  of  great 
extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  country, 
rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive  plains  composed  of  tertiary 
strata.  They  may  have  constituted  islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santo- 
rin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago;  and  M.  Beudant  has 
remarked  that  the  mineral  products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resem- 
ble remari[ably  those  of  the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many 
of  the  same  minerals,  as  opal,  chalcedony,  resinous  silex  (silex  renntte)^ 
pearlite,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ;  some 
80  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have  issued  in 
the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity }  and  there  are  conglom- 
erates, or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte  are  bound 
together  by  pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lancerote,  may  have 
precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountuins,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicificd.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous  deposits  of 
these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and  sometimes 
entire  silicificd  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by  M.  Bou^, 
and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in  Hungary,  are  of 
the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ON   THE   DIFFERENT   AGES    OF   THE   VOLOANIO    ROCES^-^COnttnued, 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  continned-^An- 
yergne — ^Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  allaviams  of  Mont  Perrier,  with  hones  of 
quadrupeds — River  dammed  up  hy  lava-current — Range  of  minor  cones  from 
Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — ^Puy  de  COme — Puy  de  Pariou — 
Cones  not  denuded  hy  general  flood — Velay — Bones  of  quadrupeds  huried  in 
BCorisB — Cantal — Eocene  volcanic  rocks — Tuffs  near  Clermont — Hill  of  Ger- 
govia — Trap  of  Cretaceous  period — Oolitic  period — New  Red  Sandstone  pe- 
riod— Carhoniferous  periods-Old  Red  Sandstone  period — ^"Rock  and  Spindle" 
near  St  Andrew's — Silurian  period — Camhrian  volcanic  rocks. 

Volcanic  Hocks  of  Auvergne. — ^The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and 
Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced  their  eruptions  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active  during  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  grand  succeesion  of 
events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of 
the  sea  (se^  p.  106). 

-  The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2,  fig.  676,  p.  647),  in  the  lowest 
conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest  intermixture 
of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3,  fig.  607)  containing  upper  Eocene 
shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds  of  which  sometimes  al- 
ternate with  volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneous  origin.  After  the  filling 
up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge  piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic 
rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias,  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  were  superimposed  upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacus- 
trine strata.  The  greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have 
originated  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods;  and  extinct  quad- 
rupeds of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros, 
and  others,  were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
which  owe  their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic  masses 
is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks  standing 
apart  from  the  fresh-water  strata.*  This  great  mountain  rises  suddenly 
to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform, 
and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  all  the 
sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their  inclination  is  gradually 
lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is  composed  of  layers  of  scpriae, 
pumice  stones,  and  their  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte 

*  See  the  map,  p.  195. 
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and  basalt,  wbicb  descend  often  in  uninterrupted  sbeets,  until  tbey  reacb 
and  spread  tbemselves  round  tbe  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglome- 
rates also,  composed  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks, 
are  observed  to  alternate  witb  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are 
seen  to  dip  off  from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  p^^lel  to  the  sloping 
flanks  of  the  mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes, and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Origiiially, 
perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insig- 
nificant feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have  been  destroyed 
and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Yesuiins, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  sooriiB.  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chapter  XXIX., 
when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology.f  The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-fihaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  8^  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Eca,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  640,  p.  490),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised  by 
recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one  has  a 
slope  of  6°  30',  the  other  of  7°  46'.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were  at  first  more  hori- 
zontal than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly  probable  that 
during  the  long  scries  of  eruptions  required  to  give  rise  to  so  vast  a  pile 
of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the  summit  or  centre  of  the 
dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took  place ;  and  during  the  disten- 
sion of  the  mass,  b^ds  of  lava  and  scoriae  may,  in  some  places,  have 
acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  inclination,  than  that  which  at  first 
belonged  to  them. 

Kcspccting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot  come 
at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  of 
species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  ear- 
liest eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits,  and  conglomerates 
of  the  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Limagne,  which  contain  no  pebbles 
of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  eruptions  took  place 
before  the  great  lakes  were  drained;  and  others  occurred  after  the 
desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys  had  aleady  been  exca- 
vated through  fresh-water  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.;^    It 

♦  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  98. 

f  See  chaps,  xxiv.  xxv.  and  zxvl  7th,  8th,  and  9th  editiona. 

X  See  Quarterly  Geol  Joom.  vol  iL  p.  11, 
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flection  from  the  Talley  of  the  Couce  at  Nechen,  through  Mont  Penrier  and  Iiaoire  to  the  Valley 

of  the  Alller,  and  the  Tour  de  Boolade,  Anvergne. 

10.  Lararcnrrent  of  Tartaret  near  its  termina-  5.  Lower  hone-hed  of  Perrier,  odizeons  aand 
tion  at  Necherv.  and  grayel. 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  tandy  day  under  the  lava  of  4  a.  Baoaltic  dyke. 

Tartaret  4.  Basaltic  platform. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boulade.  8.  Upper  fresh-water  beds,  limestonoy  marl, 

7.  AlIuTium  newcf  than  No.  6.  gypirum,  Ac. 

A.  Alluvium  with  bonea  of  hippopotamus.  2.  Lower  fresh-water  formation,  red  day,  green 

6  e.  Trachy  tic  breccia  rewmbling  5  a.  sand,  Ac. 

6  h.  Upper  bone-bed  of  Perrier,  gravel,  Ac  1.  Granite. 

6  a.  Pumiceous  breoda  and  conglomerate,  angu- 
lar mamee  of  trachyte,  quarti,  pebbles,  Ac 

may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated  series 
of  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first  lacustrine 
strata  (No.  2)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1).  The  changes  of 
which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  because  they  imply  great 
denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Bea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  fresh-water 
beds  (No.  3J,  once  formed  in  a  lake,  must  have  suffered  great  destruc- 
tion before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Couze  and  Allicr  had 
begun.  In  these  fresh-water  beds,  Upper  Eocene '  fossils,  as  described 
in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been  found.  The  basaltic  dike  4'  is  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic  matter  through  the  Eocene  fresh- 
water beds,  and  may  have  been  of  Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giv- 
ing rise,  when  it  reached  the  surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms 
of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the  tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which 
(4)  is  seen  on  Mont  Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  arc  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of  basalt, 
as  between  No.  4  and  the  fresh-water  strata,  No.  3,  at  A,  from  which  it 
is  glear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3  formed  at  that  period  the  lowest  level  at 
which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed.  Next  in  age  to  this 
basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand  and  gravel  (No.  5), 
containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon  this  rests  a  pumiceous 
breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses  of  trachyte,  and  some 
quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  &,  which  is  similar  to  5^ 
and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a.  These  two  breccias  are 
supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found  on  Mount  Dor,  to  have 
descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain  during  eruptions ;  and  the 
interstratificd  alluvial  deposits  contain  the  remains  of  mastodon,  rhino- 
ceros, tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds  of  other  genera  referable  to 
about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are  extinct.  I  formerly  supposed  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the  Miocene  faluns  of  Tooraine;  but. 
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WlMtew  be  their  d«e  in  the 
which  mhtJtmM  the  eoaBtnrvhn  the  faniMiiot  S  fd  S  c 
Flrol«bl J  thcT  wcfe  drovned  darng  floodl^  flxb  ai  mh  dovm  the 
of  TolenMS  dariag  cruptiaa^  whtm  grest  bo&t  of 
fixm  the  enter,  or  when,  m  wt  hste  teen,  both 
in  modeiii  tiiiieiii  hq|e  miMei  of  nov  are  inddenlT  mel^ 
a  deluge  of  wstcr  to  bear  down  ftagmffite  of  igncovi  rociB  nned  with 
amd,  to  the  Tallm  aad  pbiat  belofw. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  Tallej  of  the  Iseoire,  down  which  these  fli- 
dent  inoodatioiis  swept,  was  fint  excavated  at  the  escpease  of  the  fbi^ 
antioiis  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  op  bj  the  masses  5  and  5  c^  afts 
which  it  was  r&ezcaTated  befiire  the  more  modem  alhmiims  (Noa.  6 
7)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fbasQ  mammalia  of  disdnd 
hare  been  detected  bj  M.  Biavaid,  the  bones  of  an  hippopotnama  hariag 
been  fbond  among  the  rest 

At  length,  when  the  TaDej  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  lerel,  a  tains  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  freahwaler 
limestone  (No.  8)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Toor  de  Bon- 
lade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  hare  been  coDsgind  bj 
MM.  Brarerd  and  Pomd^  In  this  assemblage  the  ElepkaB  prvmi^adm 
Bhinceer€$  tickorinu^  Deer  (indnding  rein-deer),  EqiMMM^  Btm^  Amidopef 
FeiiM,  and  Cani*,  were  incladed.  Even  this  deposit  seems  hardly  to  be 
the  newest  in  the  Deighbonrhood,  for  if  we  cross  from  the  town  of  leamre 
(uee  fig.  67^)  over  Mont  Perrier  to  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Cooae, 
we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9),  overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (So,  10). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  p-jint  No.  10,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  acrr^fts  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of  the 
volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  fi)rmed  of  loose  scoriae,  fit)m 
the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned.  .The 
materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the  Lac  de 
Chambon,  arc  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which  may  hare 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have  hap- 
pened; for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  existing 
valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets  of  an- 
cient columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  very  high  levels 
from  Mont  Dor.* 

*  For  a  view  of  Pay  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope's  VolcanoB  of  Cen- 
tral  France. 
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When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  from  its  source  in  the 
lake  of  Chambon,  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-current  at  Nechers,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in  most  places  cut  a 
deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  columnar. 
In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  had  power  to  remove  the 
entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of  erosion  must  have  been 
Tery  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and  one  column  after  another 
must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced  to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand. 
During  the  time  recjuired  for  this  operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tar- 
taret,  composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no 
great  flood  or  deluge  can  have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval 
between  the  eruption  of  Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  6*76),  we  may  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
f&ce  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluvium 
No.  9,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvicolay  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  extinct 
horse,  Equtts  fossilis.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the  same  bed, 
are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus,  Bos,  Cervus,  Felis,  Cants,  Maries,  Talpa, 
Sorex,  Lepus,  Sciurus,  Mus,  and  Logomys,  in  all  no  less  than  forty- 
three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet  nearly  all  of  them, 
according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of  difference,  like  those 
which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  horse  above  alluded  to. 
The  bones,  also,  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard,  and  of  several  birds,  were 
associated  with  the  fossils  before  enumerated,  and  several  recent  land 
shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma  elegans.  Helix  horUnsis,  H.  nemoralis,  H.  la- 
picida,  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  If  the  animals  were  drowned  by  floods, 
which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give 
an  exceedingly  modem  geological  date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that 
case,  have  belonged  to  the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Plio- 
cene period.  That  the  current,  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tar- 
taret, may  nevertheless  be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of 
human  history,  we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the 
mammiferous  fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river 
Couze  with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring 
from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  pre- 
cisely like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river 
through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.     Most  of  these  cones 
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range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and  they  were 
faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de  Montlosier.  They 
have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava.  Those  of  Auvergne 
called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  granitic  platform^  form  an  irregular 
ridge  (see  ^.  621,  p.  462),  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth. 
They  are  usually  truncated  at  the'  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  pre- 
served entire,  the  lava  having  issued  from  the  base  of  the  hilL  But  fre- 
quently the  crater  is  broken  down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed 
out  The  hills  are  composed  of  loose  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and 
pozzuolana,  with  fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  C&me, — The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near  Clermont, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This  conical  hill  rises 
from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between  30°  and  40^,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  900  feet  Its  summit  presents  two  distinct  craters^ 
one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet.  A  stream  of  lava  takes 
its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater, 
and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  ^eet  down  a  steep  declivity 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has 
worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western 
bank ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar 
basalt  about  60  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  tlie  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Mean- 
while the  cone  of  Come  remains  unimpaired,  its  loose  materials  being 
protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  com- 
manded by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no  floods  of  rain-water  can  descend 
upon  it  There  is  no  end  to  the  waste  which  the  hard  basalt  luay  undergo 
in  future,  if  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged, 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and 
transportable  materials  called  the  Puy  de  Cuine  may  remain  in  a  station- 
ary condition.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  tlie  results  of  aque- 
ous and  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we  must 
expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

Lava  of  Chaluzet — At  another  point,  farther  down  tlie  course  of  the 
Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Puy 
Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal.  The  cone  is 
composed  entirely  of  red  and  black  scoriae,  tufl",  and  volcanic  bombs.  On 
its  western  si  ie,  towards  the  village  of  Chaluzet,  there ,  is  a  worn-down 
crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  lava  has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the 
valley  of  the  Sioule.  The  river  has  since  excavated  a  ravine  through  the 
lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  in  some  places  of  400  feet 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this  ranne, 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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we  see  a  great  maBs  of  black  and  red  Bcoriactious  lava  becomiog  more 
and  more  columnar  towardiS  its  base.   (See  fig.  611).  Below  tbia  is  a  bed 
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of  Band  &Dd  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an 
elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  This  gravel,  from 
which  water  gusheB  out,  rests  upon  gneiss,/J  which  has  been  eroded  to 
the  depth  of  26  feet  at  the  point  where  the  annened  view  is  taken.  At 
D,  close  h>  the  village  of  I«s  Combres,  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen, 
in  which  lead  has  been  worked  in  the  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the 
pebble-bed  is  continuous,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and 
the  volcauic  masa.  Here  ag^n  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt 
was  gradually  undennined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running 
water,  the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it 
stood  upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  eserted. 

Puy  de  Pariou. — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  new 
Clermont,  is  bo  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time,  that  it 
Bcarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an  equally 
remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  tn 
tpiU  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed, 
but  in  consequence  of  it  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the  rain  is  in- 
stantly absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriie,  as  is  remarkably  the  case  on 
Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly  upon  the  Puy  de 
Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  oi 
engulfed  by  earthquakes. 

*  Lyell  sad  Marehiaaa,  Ed.  New  FhiL  Joam.  1839. 
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HoDet  it  ■  eonedfable  tlnl  ef«a  iSbam  eoDS  wUdb  ksie  die 

Jk.  Duben J  bas  jnd j  ohKrred,  tfaift  h^  an j  cf  Aok 
fai  ft  itate  of  adintj  in  tbe  age  of  Jafioa  Cnar,  tfait  ytial,  vbo  cb- 
eamped  iqion  the  plaina  of  Amcignc,  and  ]»d  aege  to  ita  princ^al  ciftj 
(QagoffULf  near  ClennontX  conld  liaidly  have  hSkA  to  noliee  thcHL 
Had  theiebeenanjiemdof  theirenqitioBBinthetiflMof  Flinjor  S> 
donioa  ApoUinaria,  the  one  voold  aeaieely  hate  oaaittod  to  nHike  TPfntiwi 
of  it  in  bkNatnialHiatoiyynortheothertointrodneeaoawalfanioBtoit 
among  the  deaciipliona  of  this  his  natiTeprorinee,  This  poel^a  leaidaHa 
wai  on  the  hoiden  of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  ita  yoj  fi-inlpniin  to 
the  damming  np  of  a  mer  fay  one  of  the  moot  modem  kvn-cumtB*^ 

Veliijf. — The  obeervationa  of  M.  Bertiand  de  Done  hate  not  jet  ea* 
toWiahed  that  any  of  the  moot  ancient  Tokanoe  of  Yebj  were  in  aetiom 
during  the  Eocene  period*  There  are  beds  of  gniTd  in  Tdaj,  aa  in 
Anrergne,  oorered  by  kYa  at  different  heists  above  tlie  ^■■*"*^  of  the 
existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these  aUnTinma  the 
pebbles  are  ezclosiTely  of  granitic  rocks;  bat  in  the  newer,  whieh  are 
fimnd  at  lower  lerds,  and  which  originated  when  the  Tafleys  had  been 
ent  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixtnre  of  Tokaiuc  rocks  has  been  ob- 
serred. 

At  St  Privat  d'Allier  a  bed  of  Tokanie  soorisD  and  toff  was  discofered 
by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltie  lava;  and  in 
this  toff  were  foimd  the  bones  <^  sererd  qnadmpedsy  some  of  them 
adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were  Rhino- 
ceros Ifrptorhinum,  Ui/sena  fpelsea^  and  a  species  allied  to  the  spotted 
hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species  of  deer. 
The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  thes»e  bones  reminds  us  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina,  1835,  in  Central  America 
(sec  p.  621 ),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scoria  fell  and  scorched  to 
death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  and  birds 

Plomh  du  Cantal, — In  regard  to  the  age  of  tlie  igneous  rocks  of  the  Can- 
tjil,  we  call  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the  (Upper  ?)  Eocene 
huuxtniie  strata  of  that  couutr}'  (see  Map,  p.  19o).  They  form  a  great 
dome-slia|)ed  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of  only  4°,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during  a  long  series  of 
eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas, 
tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a  mountain  several  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  axe 
numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cavity,  probably 
once  a  crater,  around  which  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are 
ranged  circularly,  few  of  them,  except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far 
above  the  border  or  ridge  of  this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill, 
called  the  Puy  Griou,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.f  It  is  clear 
that  the  volcano  of  the  Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the 

•  DaubeDy  on  Vuleanoe,  p.  14. 
f  M^m.  de  la  Soc  G^l.  de  France,  torn.  I  p.  176. 
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lacustrine  deposit  before  described  (p.  204),  which  had  accumulated  in 
a  depression  of  a  tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias^ 
even  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the 
fresh-water  beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Those 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in  length,  are 
of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain. 
No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata  has  been  ob- 
served, nor  any  tuffs  containing  fresh-water  shells,  although  some  of 
these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  said  to  imply  seve- 
ral distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain  in  the  inter- 
vals between  great  eruptions.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du 
Cantal,  at  La  Vissierc,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map 
(p.  1 95),  where  fresh-water  limestone  and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a 
thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in 
the  strata  of  limestone  and  marl.* 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly  group  of  the 
lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had 
ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
minute  research,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions 
had  not  commenced  when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups 
originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  deposition 
of  the  fresh-water  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne 
some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still 
flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateau,  near  Clermont^  a 
section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier,  in 
which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh-water  limestone,  which 
is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted  with  fragments  of  volcanic 
matter,  as  if  it  wore  deposited  while  showers  of  sand  and  scoriaB  were 
projected  from  a  neighboring  vent.f 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  do  Marniont,  near  Veyres,  where 
a  fresh-water  marl  alternatos  with  volcanic  tuff  containing  Eocene  shells. 
The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such  as  is  known  to  result 
from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  subsiding  together  with 
ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified  rocks.  These  tuffs  and 
marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by  a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which, 
as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two  bnmches. 

Gergovia.  —  The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 

example.     I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 

*  See  Lyell  and  Murcliison,  Add.  de  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
f  See  Scrope'i  CeDtral  Fraacei  p.  21. 
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alteniation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata  in  the  manner  sapposed  by  some  other  ob8er\*er8  ;*  bat  the  posi- 
tion and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to  have 
been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white  and 
greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  bj  a  dike 
of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village  of  Mer- 
dogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  considerable 
angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  them  for 
some  distance  frt)m  the  point  of  contact     Above  the  white  and  green 
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marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  containing  fresh- water 
shelirt,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this 
division,  Ixjds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with  compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling 
some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy  and  Sicily  called  pepennos.  Oc- 
casionally fragments  of  scoriae  are  visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is 
seen  another  group  of  some  thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff, 
upon  which  lie  other  marly  strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter. 
Among  the  species  of  fossil  shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were 
Melanin  inquinata,  a  Uaioj  and  a  Melnnojms,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  determine  with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 
There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have  been 
forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  limest^jnes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one  confused  and 
breccia  ted  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is  sometimes  no 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of  such  mixed  rocks 
we  often  find  chalcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype,  stilbite,  and  arrago- 
nite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some  of  the  breccias 
immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  but  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  interstratified  with  the  marls 

•  See  Scrope'a  Central  France,  p.  7. 
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and  limestones  in  the  upper  part  of  that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the 
dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from  below.  They  must  have  been 
thrown  down  like  sediment  from  water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from 
igneous  action,  which  was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the 
proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of  silez, 
travertin,  and  g3rpsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine  strata  were 
formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  might  generate. 

CretaceoiM  period.  —  Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  grcensand,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  action  existed 
in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Virlet,  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  Morea,  p.  205,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps  in  Greece,  called 
by  him  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those,  for  example,  which  alter- 
nate conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and  greensand  between  Kas- 
tri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist  in  great  part  of  diallage 
rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid  with  calcareous  kernels,  and 
a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is  es- 
tablished by  the  following  proofs ;  first,  the  lithographic  limestones  of 
the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  conglomerate 
occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous  cement 
many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  grcensand,  together  with  peb- 
bles formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which  appear  in  the 
dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  —  Although  the  green  and  serpentinous 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began  dur- 
ing the  Oolitic  period  ;*  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated  with 
the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they  traverse  and 
overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  R  Forbes,  in  1850.  Some  of  ti.e 
eruptions  in  Skye,  for  example,  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Oolitic  Period.f 

Trap  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  period, — In  the  southern  part  of 

Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone,  and, 

according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subsequently 

into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  by  contemporaneous  volcanic 

action.     Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble 

sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates  occurring 

near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap  porphyry,  soma  of  them 

•  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 

\  Geol  Quart  Journ.  1851,  vol  vii  p.  10& 
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one  or  two  toDE  in  weight,  iDtermingled  with  pebblea  of  vther  roc^ 
These  angular  fragmeDts  were  probably  thrown  out  from  voieanio  vents, 
and  fell  upon  sedimentarj  matter  then  in  the  conrse  of  deposition.* 

Carboni/erOKt  period.  — Two  classes  of  contemporaneons  trap  rocks 
have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  tbe  coal-field  of  the 
Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the  higher  series 
of  coal-measurcB,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  in  YiSb- 
ihire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine,  amygdaloid,  greenstoiw, 


■  De  U  Beche,  QeoL  PrtKeedings,  No.  41,  p.  IBB. 
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wack6,  and  tuC  They  appear  to  hare  been  erupted  while  the  Bediment- 
trj  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  have  suffered  the  same 
dislocBtions  which  those  strata  have  subsequently  undergone.  In  the 
volcanic  tuSs  of  this  age  are  found  not  only  fragmonts  of  limestone, 
shale,  flintf  slate,  and  sandstone,  but  also  pieces  of  coal. 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along  the 
Bont^  margin  of  Stratbeden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances,  earthy 
and  amygdaloidal.  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the  sandstone, 
shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on  the  East  Lo- 
mond, with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  they  consist  in  great  part,  of  stratified  tuffii,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  aud  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St.  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  ou  the  cliSs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  traps,  one  of  which  (fig.  679)  is  aptly  called  the 
"rock  and  spindle,"*  for  it  consiala  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  largest  diameter  of  this 
wheel  is  about  twelve  teet,  and  the  polygonal  termina- 
tions of  the  columns  are  seen  round  the  circumference  *"*■  ***■ 
(or  tire,  as  it  wem.  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  be  the  extremity  of 
a  string  or  vein  of  gi'eenstone,  whiob  penetrated  the 
tuffl  The  prisms  point  in  every  direction,  because  they 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cooling  surfaces,  to 
which  they  always  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles, 
as  before  explained  {p.  484).                                                  wii*  ttb.Sg.  si». 

A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Br.  Fleming,  in  the  parish  of 
Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifesbire,  which  cuts  through  the  grey 
sandstone  and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
It  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  pos^ig  through  the  amygdaloidal  and 
Other  traps  of  the  bill  called  Normans  Law.  In  its  course  it  affords  a 
gootT  exemplification  of  the  passage  froia  the  trappean  into  the  plutonic, 
or  highly  crystalline  texture.  Professor  GuBtavus  Eose,  to  whom  I 
submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds  the  rock,  which  he  calls  dolerile, 
to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite  and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being 
the  most  abundant  ingredient.  A  small  quantity  of  magnetje  iron,  per- 
haps titanifcrous,  is  also  present.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  interest- 
ing, because  both  the  ancient  and  modem  lavas  of  Ktna  consist  in  like 
manner  of  augite,  Labradorite,  and  tjtaniferous  iron, 

■  ''The  rock,"  aa  Hnglisb  readers  of  Burne'  poema  maj  remember,  ia  »  Scotch 
term  for  distafE 
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Tnq»  €f  tk0  Old  Bed  Samdtiam  period^Bf  nfinii^  to  dw  aeetioa 
eipbawtofy  of  the  alructure  of  Forfiuihire,  abattdj  gmn  (p.  48),  liie 
reiider  will  peroeife  that  beds  of  ooDgkMnerate,  No.  8,  oeenr  in  the  middle 
of  the  Old  Bed  Bendatooesyiteiii,  1,2,8,4.  The  pehUes  in  then  oon^llom 
entes  are  sometimeB  composed  of  granitie  and  qnartnae  roeka,  some 
times  exdonvely  of  difierent  ▼arieties  of  trap,  which,  ahhoagh  pur 
posdy  omitted  in  the  aeotion  leiBned  to^  are  oftiai  fixmd  either  intrndiiig 
ihemaelTes  in  amorphooa  miasaa  aad  dikes  into  the  old  Ibariliftroaa  tile* 
atones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  widi  diem  in  eonformahle  beda.  AH  die 
different  diTisions  of  die  zed  sandstone,  1, 2, 8,  4,  are  oocaaionally  intsp* 
aeeted  by  dikes,  bat  they  are  Teiy  rare  in  Noa.  1  and  2,  the  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  groap  consisting  of  zed  shale  and  red  sandstone.  Thena 
{rftenomena,  which  occor  at  the  foot  of  the  Orampans,  are  repealed  in 
the  Sidlaw  Hills;  and  it  afqpears  that  in  this  part  <^  Seodand,  Tokanie 
erapdons  were  most  frecpient  in  the  eariier  part  of  die  Old  Bed  asml^ 
atone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  aUoded  to  consist  chiefly  of  felspathie  potphyij  and 
n^gdaloid,  the  kernels  of  die  latter  being  sometimes  oaloaieons,  often 
flhalcedonic,  and  Ibrmingbeandfiil  agateat  We  meet  also  with  ekystone, 
clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and  tnE  Some  <^  diese  rooks 
flowed  as  la^as  over  the  botfami  of  the  sea,  and  en^oped  qnarta  pebblaa 
which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form  conglomeratea  with  a  base  of  green- 
stone, as  is  seen  in  Lomley  Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  eidier  nde  of 
the  axis  of  this  chain  of  hills  (see  secdon,  p.  48),  the  beds  of  massive 
trap,  and  the  tuffs  composed  of  yolcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regnlarly  to 
the  south-east  or  north-west,  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstonee. 

Silurian  period.  —  It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  county 
were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic  eruptions  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scorisB  then  ejected  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silu- 
rian series,  and  only  observable  in  places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap 
rocks  protrude.  These  tufis  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and 
Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  encrinites, 
tnlobites,  and  mollusca.  Although  fossiliferous,  the  stone  resembles  a 
sandy  claystone  of  the  trap  famil}|* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some  parts 
of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry  and  granu- 
lar felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like  those  in  the 
associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having  the  same  strike 
and  dip.f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified  trap, 
alternating  with  ^lurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickness  of  350  feet. 
The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  clinkstone,  and  other  va- 

*  MorchiflOD,  Silurian  System,  Ac  p.  280.  f  l^d.  p  272. 
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rieties ;  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  flags  are  of  saDdstone  and  shale, 
with  trilobites  and  graptolites.* 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Rocks, — In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  XXVIL  p.  447), 
we  have  seen  that  below  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of  Lower  Silurian 
date  there  occur,  in  North  Wales,  a  series  of  rocks  of  vast  thickness, 
which  raay  be  called  Cambrian.  The  upper  subdivision,  named  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  the  "  Festiniog  group,"  comprises,  first,  the  Arenig  Slates, 
7000  feet  thick  in  North  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  which  dense  masses  of 
porphyry,  trap-conglomerate,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  supposed 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  intercalated ; 
secondly,  the  Lingula  flags  underlying  the  former,  and  of  which  the  fossils 
were  treated  of  at  p.  448 ;  thirdly,  still  lower,  the  Bangor  group  or  Lower 
Cambrian,  in  which  bands  of  felspathic  porphyry  occur.  These  last  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ramsay,  intrusive  and  not  of  the  same  date  as 
the  associated  sedimentary  deposits. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  also  described,  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of 
Cumberland,  various  trap  rocks  which  accompany  green  slates,  agreeing 
in  mineral  character  and  aspect  with  the  Arenig  Slates,  which  underlie 
all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Cumberland,  and  consist  of  felspathic  and 
porphyritic  rocks  and  greenstones,  occurring  not  only  in  dikes,  but  in 
conformable  beds.  Occasionally  there  is  a  passage  from  these  igneous 
rocks  to  some  of  the  green  quartzose  slates.  These  porphyries  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  contemporaneously  with  the  stratified  chlo- 
ride slates  by  submarine  eruptions  oftentimes  repeated,  the  materials  of  the 
slates  having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  source.f 

*  MurchisoD,  Silurian  Sysieio;  kc  p.  826. 
f  OeoL  Trans.  2d  series^  voL  iv.  pi  66. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS  —  GRANITE. 

General  aspect  of  granite — Decomposing  into  spherical  masses — Rnde  colnmnar 
structure — Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  formations — Mine- 
rals in  granite,  and  their  arrangement — Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite — 
Mutual  penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Occasional  minerals — 
Syenite — Syenitic,  talcose,  and  schorly  granites — Eurite — Passage  of  granite 
into  trap — Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire — Analogy  in  com- 
position of  trachyte  and  granite  —  Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the 
Yalorsine,  and  other  countries — Different  composition  of  veins  from  main  body 
of  granite  —  Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite*^ 
Apparent  isolation  of  nodules  of  granite — Quartz  veins  —  Whether  plutonio 
rocks  are  ever  overlying — Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order^  as  they  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have  described, 
in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstratified  division  of 
the  crystalline  or  hypogcne  formations,  and  have  stated  that  they  differ 
from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but 
also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  erup- 
tions at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth. 
They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the 
expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these 
and  other  peculiarities,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been 
formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystal- 
lized slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have 
risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon 
or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth  at  which 
the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of  "  Plutonic  rocks." 
The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat 
may  extend  downwards  from  the  crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great 
depth  below,  perhaps  several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are 
produced  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must  be,  dis- 
tinct ;  so  that  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and 
sometimes  even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one 
at  the  surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understoixi  to 
embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually  found 
underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  trap  very 
commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often  preserves  a 
very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory,  forming 
hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with  a  scaikj  vegetation 
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Hie  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  port  in  a  cnunbling  Bt«t«,  and 
the  hills  are  often  snimonDted  by  piles  of  stones  like  the  lemainB  of  a 
•tratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  sometimes  like  heaps  c^ 
boulders,  for  which  thej  have  been  mistaken.    The  exterior  of  these 


atones,  ori|pnally  quadtangiilar,  acquires  a  rounded  form  b;  the  actiun 
of  air  and  water,  for  the  edges  and  angles  waste  awaj  more  rapidly  than 
the  aides.  A  similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as 
chanoteristic  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be 
referred  to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no  definite 
shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures,  so  as  to 
assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar  structure.  Kzamples  of  these 
a|^)earance8  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  Eitd,  in  Cornwall.  (See 
figure  682.) 


itrutun,  Land'!  Bad,  Oornwdl. 


The  plutonic  fonnations  also  agree  with  Hie  volcanic,  in  having  vein3 
v  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  adjoining  rocks, 
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anil  csuatng  sIteratioDS  in  tbc^  lasl,  which  will  be  prcsenilj  described. 
They  also  rcseiublc  trap  in  containing  no  organic  remajns;  but  tbejf 
differ  in  being  mnK  uniiortn  in  texture,  whole  moont&in  maeee»  of  iad» 
finite  extent  appearing  to  bsve  originated  under  conditions  preciselj 
eimihir.  They  also  dilfer  in  never  being  ecoriaccous  or  aujgdaloidal, 
and  never  forming  a  porphyry  with  an  uncryBtalliae  ba»e,  or  alternating 
wilh  tuffs.  Nor  do  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  somctimea 
an  iusengibic  passage  from  m  6ne  to  a  coarse  grained  granil«,  and  ooc^ 
Bionally  patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  qnortx,  and  mica  are  nsually  considered  as  the  mincnls 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minenU  an 
united  in  what  is  termed  a  coufuaed  crystallixation ;  that  is  to  gay,  there 
is  DO  regular  amngcmeut  of  tbe  cryet^tla  in  granite,  as  in  gneiaa  (sm 
fig.  704,  p.  £90),  except  in  the  viuiety  termed  graphic  granite,  which 
occurs  mostly  in  granitic  vriu.s.  This  variety  ia  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  lo  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  stxuctnre. 
The  cryslalB  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  fir^t  formed,  leaving  betwwn 
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them  tbe  space  now  occupied  by  tbe  darker-colored  quartz.  His  rain- 
eml,  when  a  aection  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of 
felspar  and  quartz,  presents  broken  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to 
Hebrew  characters.  Tbe  variety  of  granite  called  by  tbe  French 
Pegmatite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  qiArtz  and  common  felspar,  naoally 
with  some  small  admixture  of  white  alvery  mica,  often  passes  into 
graphic  granite. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  funorphous  state,  forms 
ft  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  hare 
crystallized;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible  than 
dlex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz.  Hiis 
fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  specu- 
lation. We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  tbe  first  to  consolidate  ;  and 
that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnets  and  tourmalines, 
being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would  be  the  last    Precisely  the 
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reverse  has  taken  place  in  tlie  passage  of  most  granite  abrogates  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more  fusible  minerals  being  found 
enveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken 
very  faithful  casts  of  eadi,  so  as  to  preserve  even  the  microscopically 
minute  striations  on  the  surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  ex- 
planations of  this  phenomenon  have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beau- 
mont, Foumet,  and  Durocher.  They  refer  to  M.  G&ndin's  experiments 
on  the  fusion  of  quartz,  which  show  that  silei,  as  it  coots,  has  the  prop- 
erty of  remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  This 
"  gelatinous  flint"  is  supposed  to  retwn  a  con»derable  degree  of  plas- 
ticity long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  temperature  ; 
and  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  su^ests,  that  electric  action  may  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  viscosity  of  silei.  Occasionally,  "lowever,  we  find  the 
quartz  and  fel^r  mutually  imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other,  afford- 
ing evidence  of  the  simultaneous  cvyHtallization  of  both.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked  tliat  ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syenite 
and  eorite,  usually  contains  two  kinds  of  felspar ;  Ist,  the  common,  or 
orthoclase,  in  which  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally 
occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  color ;  and  2dly,  felspar  in 
amaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead  white  or 
spotted,  and  striated  like  albite,  but  not  the  same  in  composition.f 

forphyritic  granile. — This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to  that 
variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimes  more  than 
3  int^es  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  base  of  granite. 
An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  granile  of  the  Land's 
End,  in  tlk>mwall  (fig.  685).     Tlie  two  lai^r  prismatic  crystals  in  this 
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drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also  seen,  similar 
in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this  base  also  appear  black 
specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  hex- 
agonal outline.  The  reniajnder  of  the  mass  is  quartz,  the  transluoency 
of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of  the  white  feUpitt 
and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of  the  quartz,  nor  the 
rilrery  lustre  of  the  mica,  can  be  expressed  in  the  engraving. 

■  Bulletin,  2d  sine,  it.  1304;  snd  Arohiao,  Hist,  des  Progrts  d«  OeoL,  i.  88. 
f  Ueleast^  Aon.  des  Miues,  1632,  L  iiL  fi.  409,  sad  1846,  t  xiiL  p.  67a. 
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The  unifonn  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems  to 
indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were  thoroughly 
mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions. There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  "  occasional,"  minerals, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite.  Among  these  black  schorl 
or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet,  and  fluor  spar,  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify  the  general  aspect 
of  the  rock.  They  show,  nevertheless,  that  the  ingredients  were  not 
everywhere  exactly  the  same ;  and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced 
in  the  ever-varying  proportions  of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite. — ^When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is  very 
commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite  :  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  granite,  except  where  mineralogically  examined  in  hand  specimens, 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geological  member  of  the  same  plutonic 
&mily  as  granite.  Syenite,  however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  char- 
acter throughout  extensive  regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its 
quartz,  and  to  pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap 
&mily.  Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional  minerals 

Syenitic  granite. — ^The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scotland  and  in 
Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall, 
producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than  12,000  tons  of 
which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for  the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rock\  and  sckorly  granite. — The  former  of  these  is  an  aggregate 
of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and  mica  are  also 
present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of  granite  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

Eurite. — A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When  there 
is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
white  color,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called  *'  whitestone"  (Weis- 
stein)  by  Werner,  or  Leptynite  by  the  French,  in  which  microscopic 
crystals  of  garnet  are  often  present. 

All  these  and  other  varieties  of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of  trap, 
a  circumstance  which  aftbrds  one  of  many  arguments  in  favor  of  what  is 
now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of  igneous  origin. 
The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of  granite,  to  that  of  the  most 
common  and  earthy  trap,  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of  the 
volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming  porj)hyritic,  and  the  base  of  the 
porphyry  may  be  more  and  more  crystalline,  until  the  mass  passes  to  the 
kind  of  granite  most  nearly  allied  in  mineral  composition. 

*  Boase  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  16. 
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The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic  rocks 
consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements;  namely,  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  475)  ;  and  these  may 
sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a  compact 
trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  on  further  ex- 
amination— for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet  much  to  learn — that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  elements  in  certain  proportions  is  more  favorable  than  in 
others  to  their  assuming  a  crystalline  or  true  granitic  structure ;  but  it  is 
also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  same  materials  may,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  form  very  different  rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example, 
may  be  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and  sye- 
nitic-greenstones  may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the  crystal- 
lization take  place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure  of 
granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen  to 
escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter,  at  a 
white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it  can  var 
pourize  water ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind  us  of  the 
entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove  the 
gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  fiord  of  Ghristiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district  of  trap, 
chiefly  greenstone-porphyry,  and  syeni tic-greenstone,  resting  on  fossilife- 
rous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a  region  equally 
extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to  the  plutonic  rock 
being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them. 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  "  is 
the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  but  some- 
times hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a 
variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  and 
in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in 
some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in 
the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft 
claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing 
from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast  The  same 
author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland,  a  granite  composed  of  hornblende, 
mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates  in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into 
basal  tf 

In  Hungary,  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically  speak 

*  K  de  Beaumont,  Bulletin,  vol  iv.  2d  ser.  pp.  1818  and  1820. 
f  Syst  of  GeoL  vol  I  pp.  167,  168. 
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ing,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica^  but  of 
quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain  depth  from  the 
surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  penetrated 
by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited 
near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Olen  Tilt,  in  Scotland,  al- 
ternating strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come  in  contact  with 
a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there  before  the  strata  were 
deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would  have  appeared  as  in  fig.  086 : 
but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig.  687,  the  undulating  outline  of  the 

Fig.  eso.  Fig.  887. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argillaocous  schist  in  Olen 
Tilt    (MaoCuUoch.)* 

granite  intersecting  different  strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in 
tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it 
differs  so  remarkably  in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes 
changed  in  character  by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins, 
and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or  chert, 
with  a  splintery  fracture,  and  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  688)  represents  another  junction,  in  tho 
same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to  reticu- 
late the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards  their  termi- 
nation to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In  some  places 
fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the  limestone,  and 
are  not  visibly  connecteil  with  any  larger  mass ;  while  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of  Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue, 
and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly  crystalline ;  but  where  it  ap- 
proximates to  the  granite,  particularly  where  it  is  penetrated  by  the 
smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture  disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  resembling  that  of  homstone.  The  associated  argilla- 
ceous schist  often  passes  into  hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  very 
near  to  the  granite.f 

»  Gcol.  Trans.,  Ist  series,  vol.  iii.  pi.  21. 
f  MacCuUoch,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
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The  coDTcrsion  of  the  limestone  id  tbase  and  many  other  inetancea 
into  &  fliliccoua  rock,  cfferreBcing  slowly  with  acids,  would  be  difficult 
of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  alwajs 
impure,  containing  groins  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disseminated 
through  tbcm.  Tbe  elemento  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has 
been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  beeo 
fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutnnic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks, 
Z^^^^^^^^yz  there  is  every  gradation  from  a  tortuous  vein 
to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
intersect  the  tuSs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna.  Dikes  of  granite  may  be  seeu,  among 
other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount 
Baltock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite 
walls  sometimes  preserving  an  exact  paral- 
lelism for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins 

n  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more  ainnous 

n  their  course  than  those  of  trap.     They 

present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern 

point  of  Scotland,  aftd  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the 

umexcd  drawings  will  show. 

•  Capt  B.  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  8o«.  Edin.,  vol  viL 
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e  Bet  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another; 

and  BOmetimcB  there  axe  three  sets,  as  in  tbe  environs  of  Heidelberg, 

where  tho  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is  seen  to  cooaiBt  of 

tliree  varieties,  differing  in  coloor,  grain,  and  varions  peculiarities  of 

mineral  composition.    One  of  these, 

"***  which  is  evidently  the  second  in 

age,  is  seen  to  cnt  through  an  older 

gTfinit« ;  and  another,  still  ne««T, 

traverses  both  the  second  and  the 

first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  Idnda 
of  granite.  One  of  them  composed 
of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and 
quartz,  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  is 
seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other 
is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates 
the    dark   variety  everywhere    in 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  ezploin  tbe  manner  in  which  granite 
veins  often  ramiiy  and  cnt  each  other  (figs.  600  and  S91).     They  repre- 


sent the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in  Sulhcrlandshite, 
is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly  contiaeted  with 
that  of  the  hornblende- schist,  here  associated  with  tbe  gneiss,  renders 
them  very  eonspicuou!i. 

Granite  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a  change 
in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into  contiguous  rocks. 
Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  main  body  of  the  Cornish 
granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar;  but  the  veins  are 
sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular  aggregate  of  quarts  and  fel- 
spar. In  ctber  varieties  quartz  prevails  to  tbe  almost  entire  exclusion 
both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in  otberH,  the  mica  and  quarts  both  disappear 
and  the  vein  is  simply  composed  of  while  granular  fcbpar.J 

■  MacCulloch,  Sjet.  of  Otal.  toI.  i.,  p.  68.  +  WcBtem  lelands,  pL  81. 

t  On  Geol.  of  Cornwall,  Ctmb.  Trans.,  *ol.  i.  p.  124. 
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The  coDveraioD  of  the  limestone  in  tbose  and  many  other  ii 
into  &  riliccoua  rock,  effcrreacing  slowly  with  acids,  woald  be  difficult 
of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  always 
impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disseminated 
through  tbem.     The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has 

been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been 

fiised,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

Id  tlie  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks, 
there  is  every  gradation  from  a  tortuous  vein 
to  the  most  regalar  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
intersect  the  tu^  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna.  Dikes  of  granite  may  be  seen,  among 
other  places,  on  the  southern  dank  of  Mount 
Battock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite 
walla  sometimes  preserving  an  exact  parat- 
lelism  for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins 
,   in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more  sinnoua 

Ho^. ■  ""'"  "'  ■"^    in  ihcir  course  than  those  of  trap.     They 

present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Scotland,  and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the 
annexed  drawings  will  show. 

•  Capt  B,  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  Sao.  Edin.,  toL  tB. 
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Pn>f«9>or  Eeilhau  drew  mj  Mtentioii  to  Berenl  localities  in  th« 
eountrr  n^ar  Chrisdaiua,  where  the  minenl  character  nf  gneiss  appean 
to  ba\-e  bt-eo  afiected  by  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin,  for  soma 
<iU«tanc«  fivm  ibe  point  uf  contact.  The  gneiss,  without  losing  its 
laminated  straoture,  se«ms  to  hare  became  charged  with  a  lai^r 
quantii  V  of  feU)>ar.  and  ibat  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the  felspar  nanally 
beK>ngiag  to  the  g&ei^  of  Norway. 

tiruiie,  ^yvnice.  and  thoM  porphjriea  which  baye  a  granitifofm 
■trut'tun-,  in  *hon  all  plnlMuc  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to  contain 
UicUls.  ai  I.V  tKar  their  junction  with  stratified  formations.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  vein«  which  traTcr^  stratified  rocks  are,  as  a  general  law, 
Bhve  mftallilvrviuj  near  $nch  jonciions  than  in  other  positions.  Hence 
it  has  bcvn  inti^rrwl  thai  these  metals  may  have  been  spread  in  a  gaeeons 
(mih  tbnm^  the  fa£«d  mas^  and  that  the  contact  of  another  rock,  in 
a  diS'omt  »taie  i>f  temperatniv.  or  sometimes  the  existence  of  rents  in 
i4hcr  rvcks  in  the  ncinicv,  may  hare  caused  the  soblimation  of  the  me- 
»ak« 

There  are  tuany  Jo^taiKv^  as  at  Maitcmd,  near  Cbristiania,  in  Nor- 
way, wheiv  the  strike  i^  the  bed?  has  not  been  deranged  thronghont  a 
Iai]i;e  area  by  the  intnt;?i-xk  ef  gnnite.  both  in  large  masses  and  in  veins. 
This  Ewt  i$  coD^dervd  by  s<>me  geologists  to  militate  against  the  theory 
ot  the  forcible  injection  of  gianiie  in  a  fluid  state.  Bat  it  may  be  stated 
m  repiT.  mat  nunilyiiig  dike*  of  trap  atso,  which  almost  all  now  admit 
to  have  bcvn  once  fluid,  {•»!«  throng  the  saioe  foesiliferous  stiata,  near 
Christiania,  widioui  dt:ran(ftng  Ihtrir  strike  or  dip.t 

The  real  or  ajipan^rit  iw,[iitJoii  of  lar^  or  small  masses  of  granite  de- 
tached from  tlie  iiiHiii  bixly,  an  at  a  £.  fig.  69-1  and  above,  fig.  688,  and 


^y" 


ud  Hhbt  of  tba  Vlloriinc 

o,  fig.  01)3,  has  been  thought  by  some  ffritcrs  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  veins;  but  many  of  them  may, 
in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-shaped  prolongations  of  granite ;  while,  in 
other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached  portions  of  rock  having  the 
plutiiiiic  Btructuro.  For  there  may  have  been  ?pola  in  the  miJst  of  the 
invaded  strata,  in  which  there  was  an  asscinhlagc  of  materials  more  fusi- 
1  than '  the  rest,  or  more  fitted  to  combine  readily  into  some  form  oi 


•  Keeker,  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  No.  26,  p.  392. 
t  See  Keilhau's  Ooea  Norregica;  ChriBtiaoia,  1838. 
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Veins  of  pure  qnartz  are  often  found  in  gnnite,  u  id  many  stratified 
rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or  trap,  to  large 
bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  The;  appear  to  have  been  cracks, 
into  whicli  sUiceoua  matter  was  infiltered.  Sucb  segregaljon,  as  it  is 
called,  can  sometimes  be  sbown  to  have  clearly  taken  place  long  subse- 
quently to  the  original  consolidation  of  the  containing  rock.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  observed  in  the  gaeisa  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Dramroen,  in 
Norway,  the  anueied  section  on  the  beach.  It  appears  that  the  alternate 
ing  strata  of  whitish  gninitiform  gneiss,  and  black  hornblende-schist,  were 
first  cut  tbrougb  by  a  greenstone  dike,  about  2^  feet  wide;  then  the 
crack  a  b  passed  through  all  these  rocks,  and  was  filled  up  with  quarti. 
The  opposite  walls  of  the  vein  are  in  some  parts  encmsted  with  transpa> 
rent  crystals  of  quarts,  the  middle  of  the  vein  being  filled  up  with  com- 
mon opaque  white  quarts. 

^f-  1B0>  We  have  seen  that  the  volca- 

nic formations  have  been  called 
overlying,  because  they  not  only 
penetrate  others,  hut  spread 
over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has 
proposed  to  call  the  granites 
the  underlying  igneons  rocks, 
and  the  distinction  here  indi- 
cated is  highly  characteristia. 
It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some 
of  the  earlier  observers,  that  tbe 
granite  of  Christiania,  in  Nor- 
way, was  intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or  paleo- 
loic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  foseilifcrous  shale  and  lime- 
stone. But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fos^Hferous  rocks, 
and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition  in  mass  has 
been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  observations  on  this  contro- 
verted point  I  bad  opportunities  in  1837  of  verifying.  There  are,  how- 
ever, on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of  eiiritio  porphyry,  some  a  few 
feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness,  which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve 
perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may 
truly  be  described  as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata, 
M  the  porphyries  (a  c,  fig.  666),  which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and 
ntvM. 


■.kQui 
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alliaceous  limestones,  //     But  some  of  these  same  porpliyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  others 
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also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification,  have  been 
forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphjritic  rocks  above  mentioned  are 
highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In  proportion  as  the  masses 
are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more  granitic  in  their  texture,  less 
conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send  forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata. 
In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gra- 
dations between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineral- 
ogical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  position 
to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  overlying  can  in  this  instance  be 
applied  to  a  plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to 
acquire  a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active  volca- 
no extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce  simultaneously 
very  different  effects  near  the  surface,  and  far  below  it ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallizing  of  fused  matter  under 
a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust 
can  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production 
at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet 
differing  in  many  particulars,  might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had 
we  no  plutonio  formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both 
in  their  positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering  the 
descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic  rocks 
were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to  find  in  moun- 
tain chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava,  and  downwards  into 
granite.  But  we  may  answer,  that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of 
small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places  a  traDsition  from  trap  to 
porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from  granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  demon- 
strated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the  student  to 
the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  although  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have  become  uncovered  and 
exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  elevation  above  the  sea  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  causes  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of 
marine  strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to 
these  and  other  topics,  I  shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter, 
of  the  relative  ages  of  different  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AQES  OF  THE  PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plutonic  rock  —  Test  of  age  by 
relative  position — Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  composi- 
tion— Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  pli} tonic  rooks,  why 
invisible — Tertiary  plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous 
rocks  —  Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor 
altering  Carboniferous  strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  — 
Syenite  altering  Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss 
— -  Most  ancient  plutonic  rocks  —  Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form  —  On  the 
probable  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated  at 
successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of 
such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  formations. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  each  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas  poured  out  upon  the 
ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  from  tufis 
and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the  surface,  and  either  containing 
organic  remains  themselves,  or  intercalated  between  strata  containing 
fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail  when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chrono- 
logy of  a  rock  which  has  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  that  case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests ;  1st, 
relative  position ;  2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ; 
3dly,  mineral  characters ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  hy  relative  position,  —  Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest  on  gra- 
nite ;  in  Auvergnc,  where  the  fresh-water  Eocene  strata,  and  at  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone,  occupy  a  similar 
place.  In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in  position  is  con- 
nected with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The  crystalline  rock  was 
solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed,  and  the  latter 
usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of  the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  hy  intrvsion  and  alteration,  —  But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  manner 
before  described  (p.  567),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive  traps,  they  are 
newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter.  Examples  of  the 
application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  hy  mineral  composition. — Notwithstanding  a  general  uniformity 
in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks;  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that 
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there  are  maDj  varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talcose  granite,  and  others 
One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusively  prevailing  through- 
out an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a  homogeneous  character ;  so 
that  having  ascertained  its  relative  age  in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recog- 
nize its  identity  in  others,  and  thus  determine  from  a  single  section  the 
chronological  relations  of  large  mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for 
example,  that  the  syenitic  granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral 
called  zircon  abounds,  has  altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in 
contact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon- 
syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  vhan  com- 
mon  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved  these 
generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite  of  Nor- 
way  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian  strata, 
which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red  sandstone 
period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  consisting  of  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coal.     (See  p.  580.) 

Test  hy  included  fragments.  —  This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein  traversing  granite, 
contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap,  which  must  have  fallen  into  the 
fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  from  below,* 
and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain  superficial  slaty 
and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  tchy  invisible. — The  explanation 
already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  probable  rela- 
tion of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  load  the 
reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced  at 
or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being  formed 
below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  ia  not  uncommon  for  lava* 
streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the  open  air;  and 
where  they  arc  of  great  depth  a  much  longer  period.  The  melted 
matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759,  which  accu- 
mulated in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a 
high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.*!*  We  may  conceive, 
therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  may  remain  in  a  red- 
hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods,  and 
the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  extremely  gradual.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, this  process  may  be  retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  frosh  supplies  of  heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant 

•  Silliman'a  Journ.,  No.  69,  p.  123.      f  S««  **  Principles,"  Indez,  "Jorullo." 
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ebullition  for  the  last  two  thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this 
fluid  mass  to  communicate  with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused 
matter  below.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an 
emission  of  lava  once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava 
below  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefac- 
tion. If  then  it  be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic 
eruptions  occur  in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters 
of  the  sea  or  beneath  them,*  it  will  follow  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic 
rock  generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Eecent  epoch^  must  already 
have  been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's  crust, 
they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation  by  subsequent 
upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a  plutonic  rook 
crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions,  and  the  era  of  its  protrusion  at 
any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological  periods  must 
usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Recent  or 
Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  wo  are  prepared  to 
assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and  denudation.  A  plutonio 
rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable  antiquity  relatively 
to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  formations,  before  it  becomes  extensively 
visible.  As  we  know  that  the  upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes 
accompanied  in  South  America  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission 
of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the  more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced 
upwards  to  the  surface  by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  suc- 
cessively below, — subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  697),  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations  may 
occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  I.,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-cl^dn.  This 
protrusion  of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which  pro- 
duced the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Part  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  strata.  No.  1,  have  also  been  raised  to  the  surface 
by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Recent 
strata  No.  4,  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock  No.  IV.,  are  the 
most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of  contemporaneous 
date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  convulsions  of  many  periods 
will  be  required  before  Recent  granite,  or  granite  of  the  human  period, 
will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  tlie  highest  ndges  and  central  axes  of 
mountain-chains.  During  that  time  the  Recent  strata  No.  4  might  be 
covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this  volume 
(p.  230),  the  great  nuramulitic  fonnation  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was 
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referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those  vast  movementa 
which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  ahove  its  level  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking 
out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in 
Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  even  the^y«cA,  or  upper  por- 
tion of  the  nummulitic  series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic 
rocks,  and  converted  into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont 
Blanc  itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  fiysch  was  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so 
much  whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite,  or  gneiss,  as  whether 
it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epooh. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region  of 
the  Andes,  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  therefore, 
of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks  laid  open 
to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse  section,  examined  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza,  the  Cordillera  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel  chains,  formed  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  different  ages,  the  strata  in  both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by 
which  they  have  been  altered.  In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called 
the  Peuquenes,  are  black  calcareous  clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gry- 
phxa^  Turritella,  Terehratula,  and  Ammonite.  These  rocks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of 
Europe.  They  are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses 
of  a  plutonic  rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous  slates  before 
mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to  certain  tertiary 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in  mineral  character,  but 
in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata  are  not  only  associated  with  trap 
rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also  altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are  traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the 
same  granite,  and  by  numerous  veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and 
gold ;  all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have, 
therefore,  strong  ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock,  here  exposed 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  of  later  date  than  certain  terti- 
ary formations. 

*  Darwin,  pp.  dOO,  406 ;  second  edition,  p.  819. 
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haye  occurred  in  the  earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quantity  of  time  an- 
terior to  the  Eocene  epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense 
energy  of  subterranean  causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history, 
may  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they 
anticipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the  sur- 
face  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboniferous. 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  violence,  might 
upraise  the  plutpnic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many  secondary  periods ; 
and  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act,  the  next  convulsions 
might  bring  up  to  the  day,  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks.  In 
the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the  existing  sedimentary  strata 
would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  others  might  assume  a  meta- 
morphic structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonio  and  volcanic 
rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would 
not  Ml  to  take  place  during  the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
older  rocks.  But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of 
this  volume  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretacetms  period,  —  It  will  be  shown  in  the  pext  chapter  that  chalk| 

as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot  easily  be  decided. 

Tig.  098.  Suppose  5,  c,  ^,  to  be  three  members  of 

the  Cretaceous  series,  the  lowest  of  which, 
&,  has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  influence  not  having  extended 
so  far  as  c,  or  having  but  slightly  affected 
its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be 
possible  for  the  geologist  to  decide  whether 
the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and  alteration  of 
h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown  down  upon  c. 

But  as  some  cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised  to 
the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume 
that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been  brought 
up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet  on 
the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — In  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes, 
in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  do  Beaumont  traced  a  black  argillaceous 
limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  mass  of 
granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but 
is  extremely  fine-grained.  When  nearer  the  junction  it  becomes  gray, 
and  has  a  saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality,  near  Champoleon,  a 
granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose-colored  felspar,  is 
observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary  rocks,  producing  an  alteration 
which  extends  for  about  30  feet  downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds 
which  lie  farthest  from  the  granite.     (See  fig.  699.)     In  the  altered 
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Althongh  the  granite  ia  incumbent  in  the  above  eeotioB  (fig.  69V),  «a 
eannot  aasome  that  it  «verflowed^e  strata,  for  the  distarbanoeB  of  the 
rocks  are  so  great  in  thia  part  of  the  Alps  that  thej  seldom  retain  the 
po«ti<»i  which  thej  mnst  ori^nally  have  occnpied. 

A  considerable  mua  of  sjenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  ia  deaoribed  bj 
Dr.  UacCulloch  as  intorseoting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  rf  tlw 
age  of  the  lias.f  Tbe  limestone,  wliich,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
granite,  contaioB  Bhelle,  exhibits  no  traces  of  tbem  near  it«  junction, 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble. | 

At  Predaizo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are  lime- 
stones of  the  Oolite  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by  plutouio 
rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphjry,  which  passes  inseo- 
ubly  into  granite.  The  limeatoae  is  changed  into  granular  marble,  with 
a  hand  of  serpentine  at  the  junction. § 

Carboiii/crottg  period.— The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rocks, 
bat  is  now  a-icertained  to  be  poBt«rior  in  date  to  the  culm-mensures  of 
that  county,  which,  from  their  positinn,  and  as  containing  true  coal- 
plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murohison  as 
members  of  the  true  earboniferous  serica.  This  granite,  like  the  syeni- 
tic  granite  of  Chriatiania,  has  broken  through  the  stratified  formations 
without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm-measurea  abut  against  tbe 
granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  they  approach.     These  strata  arb 

*  Elie  lie  Beaumont,  sur  les  Mantagoes  de  VOiBans,  &c.  M^m.  de  la  Sm. 
I'HiBt  Nat.  de  Paris,  torn.  v. 

f  See  MnrcbisoD.  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  aeries,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  SlI 821. 

%  Western  Islands,  val.  L  p.  830,  plate  16,  figs.  S,  4. 
1  Ton  Boob,  Aimalea  de  Chiinie,  &e. 
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mlflo  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  plutonic  dikes,  called  '^  elvans."* 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probably  of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore, 
as  modem  as  the  Carboniferous  strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

Silurian  period.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  neai; 
Christiai^a,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
tliat  region.  Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central  mass 
from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  572.)  Von  Buch  supposed  that  the 
plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  large 
masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the  strata ;  but  this 
idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  shale  and 
limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the  point  of  contact,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  it  a,  fig.  700,  and 
then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as  at  5,  dip  away 
from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions,  however,  are  carefully 
examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic  rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and 
nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is 
00  commonly  the  case  with  trappean  formations.*!* 

Fig.  700. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


Silarian  Stnta. 


Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  formation 
of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss  at  their 
junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide  difierence  of 
epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following  fects : — 
The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian  beds,  rest  unconformably  upon  the  trun- 
cated edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which  had  been 
denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed  (see  fig. 
701).     The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;  first,  the  surface  of  the 
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GneiM.  Granite.  Gneiaa. 

Qranite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  Gneiss,— Chrlstiania,  Norway. 

♦  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc  vol  iL  p.  662,  and  Trans.  2d  ear.  vol.  v.  p.  686. 
f  See  the  Gsea  Norvegica  and  other  works  of  Keilhan,  with  whom  I  examined 
this  country. 
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gneias  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the  newer  beds,  containing 
organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed  ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss 
have  been  fomid  in  some  of  the  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first,  the  period 
when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded  ;  2dly,  the  period  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Yet  the  granite  produced,  after  this  long  interval, 
is  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line 
of  separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads, 
as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more 
or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctions 
alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  long 
a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injec- 
tion of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  mctaruorphic  character, 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  learn 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary 
or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites, — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was  very 
general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primxtivey  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata,  and 
before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so  greatly 
are  our  \iews  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a 
single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all  the  known 
fossilifbrous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point 
of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  affirm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
p.  452,  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  htis  been 
investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet.  E\  en  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  never  were  any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which 
may  have  become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  jx^bbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
glumerate  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  wiis  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the 
fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  l)e  posterior  in  date 
to  known  fossiliferous  formations." 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite. — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  Brora, 
common  gi'auite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  ele^'ated  to  the  surface 
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at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.'*'  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  up* 
heaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the  submarine 
deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  frac- 
tured them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  This 
breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of  dislocation 
becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  through 
yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  many 
geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a  mass  of  granite 
has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods 
for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards  square.  It  appears  clearly 
from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  subject,!  *^*^  ^^^  granite  was 
thrust  into  its  actual  poRition  when  solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins 
at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing, 
and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with 
broken  fragments  of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both 
the  lias  and  chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the 
cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran, — ^In  this  island,  the  largest  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south^ 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plutonic,  and 
metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very  small  area, 
and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  contrasted.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  (See  section,  fig.  702.) 
On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing- 
slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (No.  I),  into  which  the 
granite  (No.  2)  sends  veins.  This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the 
hypogene  schists  (No.  I),  which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone  (No.  3),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old  Red  forma- 
tion, to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones  (No.  4)  containing 
the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon  which  are  other  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of  No.  4),  in  which  no  fossils 
have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  belong  to  the  New  Red 
sandstone  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the 
yokanic  rocks  (No.  5),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone, 
daystone-porphyry,  and  other  varieties.      These  appear  either  in  the 
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gnein  is  seen  oocamonallj,  <m  the  remoYal  of  the  newer  bedi|  ^wMitaimng 
organic  remains^  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ;  aeoondlj,  pebUet  of  goeoi 
have  been  found  in  some  of  the  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  ov^iii, 
therefore,  of  the  gpaeiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  firsts  the  period 
when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded ;  2dly,  the  period  <^  the  dqNMBtioD 
of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Yet  the  mnite  produced,  after  this  long  mterral, 
18  often  BO  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneisSi  at  the  point  cf 
jnnotioni  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitisry  fine 
of  separation  between  them;  and  where  this  is  not  the  caae,  tortnoM 
veins  of  granite  pass  fireely  through  gneiss^  ending  sometimes  in  thready 
as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  ^eir  passage.  It  tmmm 
neoessaryy  therefore,  to  conoeive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  men 
or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctioas 
alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  kng 
a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  inje^ 
tion  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  soaieeij 
solidifiedi  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  ehan/okTf 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  lean 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  8ootland| 
and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphiB 
rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  Booondaiy 
or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites. — ^It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was  very 
general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitivey  that  is  to  say,  that  thej 
originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata,  and 
before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so  greatly 
are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a 
single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all  the  known 
fossilifbrous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point 
of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  affirm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
p.  452,  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been 
investigated,  we  are  acquaioted  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet  Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  never  were  any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which 
may  have  become  raetamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
glomerate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the 
fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date 
to  knoum  fossiliferous  formations.* 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  Brora, 
common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated  to  the  surface 
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at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.'*'  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  up* 
heaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the  submarine 
deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  frac- 
tured them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  This 
breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of  dislocation 
becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  through 
yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  many 
geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a  mass  of  granite 
has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods 
for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards  square.  It  appears  clearly 
from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  subject,!  that  the  granite  was 
thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins 
at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing, 
and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in  whicth  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with 
broken  fragments  of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both 
the  lias  and  chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the 
cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran. — In  this  island,  the  largest  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plutonic,  and 
metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very  small  area, 
and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  contrasted.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  (See  section,  fig.  702.) 
On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing- 
Blate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (No.  I),  into  which  the 
granite  (No.  2)  sends  veins.  This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the 
hypogene  schists  (No.  I),  which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  conglom* 
erate  and  sandstone  (No.  3),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old  Red  forma- 
tion, to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones  (No.  4)  containing 
the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon  which  are  other  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of  No.  4),  in  which  no  fossils 
have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  belong  to  the  New  Red 
sandstone  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the 
yokanio  rocks  (No.  5),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone, 
daystone-porphyry,  and  other  varieties.      These  appear  either  in  the 
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gnew  is  seisa  oeasoDaDT.  on  the  kwotmL  of  the  never  bedak.  eoatainiiig 
orzuiic  remaiiki.  to  he  worn  and  smoothed ;  sccoodir,  {^bbles  of  gneis 
haT«  bevc  5jQ!ki  in  some  of  the  SOnrian  stntiL  Becv««n  the  origin, 
^ieR£:«e.  of  ihe  ena»  and  the  gnnxte  there  interreDed.  first,  the  period 
when  the  scrasa  c-f  zneias  were  deni»ied :  2«1It.  the  period  of  the  depoadoD 
of  the  SCurian  deposoL  Tet  the  gramte  proluoed.  afier  this  long  intenal, 
m  ofken  so  intzmasdj  Uended  with  the  ancient  gneia,  at  the  point  of 
jmctioii,  that  it  is  impoaaUe  to  draw  anj  other  than  an  arbitrarj  line 
of  separation  between  then ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  t^ntnoos 
Tuns  of  granite  pass  freelj  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threadsy 
aa  if  the  older  reck  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passsage.  It  seems 
Becessary,  therefore^  to  conoeire  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more 
or  less  melted  when  penetrated  hv  the  gnnite.  But  had  snch  junctions 
alone  been  Tisible.  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  long 
a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injec- 
tion of  this  granite,  we  might  haxe  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
scdidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metaaiorphic  character^ 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  learn 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  which  send  Teins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphio 
rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary 
or  tertiary  period. 

Old^f$t  granxUM. — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was  Tery 
general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  prtmi/trr,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata,  and 
before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so  greatly 
are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a 
single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all  the  known 
fossilifbrous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point 
of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  affirm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
p.  452,  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  bt?en 
investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fossihferous  strata  in  the 
crast  of  our  planet  Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  never  were  any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which 
may  have  l-)ecome  metamoq)hic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
glomerate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
th«  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incuml>ent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the 
fundarnentid  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date 
to  known  fossiliferoas  formations.' 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  Brora, 
common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated  to  the  surface 
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at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.'*'  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  up* 
heaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the  submarine 
deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  frac- 
tured them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  This 
breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossib  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of  dislocation 
becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  through 
yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  many 
geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a  mass  of  granite 
has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods 
for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards  square.  It  appears  clearly 
from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  subject,!  that  the  granite  was 
thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins 
at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing, 
and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in  whicth  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with 
broken  fragments  of  the  vsecondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both 
the  lias  and  chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the 
cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran. — In  this  island,  the  largest  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plutonic,  and 
metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very  small  area, 
and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  contrasted.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  (See  section,  fig.  702.) 
On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing- 
alate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (No.  I),  into  which  the 
granite  (No.  2)  sends  veins.  This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the 
hypogene  schists  (No.  I),  which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  conglom- 
erate  and  sandstone  (No.  3),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old  Red  forma- 
tion, to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones  (No.  4)  containing 
the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon  which  are  other  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of  No.  4),  in  which  no  fossils 
have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  belong  to  the  New  Red 
sandstone  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the 
volcanic  rocks  (No.  5),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone, 
daystone-porphyry,  and  other  varieties.      Those  appear  either  in  the 
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hna  fi  'Fbai.  or  is.  ^tatm  Ttiuppf  fimn  50  u  TOO  ^cc  in  dizckzieB 
fi^^^rr^MT  •hfi  «n£a  ^'z.  \\,  Ta^w  j«:-ixMCmis  dobs  izuu  $v^%  of  so 
^rnui'iiM  sk  fcrm.  diat  it  maj  nak  jb  a  piu&Hiic  i^raucioiL :  and  in  one 
rejron,  ar.  PViV<*rfidil  in  Gi«i  G#Tr,  a  fineTrraraeti  zranice  r^  tx)  is  aeea 
«Mr/tiari»(i  with  the  mp  foniuisioii.  asii  aenirng  T<iHii§  into  die  szbiacoiift 
6r  ;no>  fie  wppw  ftrau  of  Xo.  4.  Tba  insen*scn^  .iiscov»rT  oc  ^rnniie 
in  the  vjQthem  fteioo  of  Amn.  ac  %  ptxnc  wbiare  it  is  aeponc^  from 
the  northern  num  oif  jznaite  b  j  a  zn»c  thiokziiSB  of  fecoodarj  scntm 
SB^  ov^ririn^  trap,  wm  made  br  Mr.  L  A.  N'^iker  of  ^jeDera.  •inring 
hifl  mr9*ij  of  Arran.  in  1^39.  We  aLso  I*^ani  from  late  int^stiga- 
tiMMi  br  PlrofeflHor  A.  C.  Ramoaj,  that  a  smUar  fine-drained  granite  (Xa 
C  i^^  appean  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  granhie  district,  forming  the 
nKieos  of  It,  and  sewting  vein*  into  the  ol'ier  ciMrse-grazned  granite 
CSo.  2).  The  trap  dikes  which  penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cat  o^ 
aor^rwiing  to  Mr.  Ramaaj,  at  the  junction  of  the  finegrained. 

It  ifl  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (So.  6  &'•  maj  he  of  the  same 
age  a«  that  of  Floverficld  'Xo.  6  a )«  and  this  again  maj  belong  to  the 
iane  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  !  No.  5}.  If  there  be  anj 
djffneDce  of  date,  it  woold  seem  that  the  fine-grained  granite  most  be 
newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coarser 
granite  ^No.  2)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran^  with  the  exception  of 
the  hjpogene  slates  (Xo.  1),  into  which  it  sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclnsion,  de- 
rived from  the  carious  and  striking  &ct,  the  importance  of  which  wa« 
first  emphatically  pr^inted  oat  by  Dr.  MacColloch.  that  no  pebbles  of 
granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone  in  Arran,  though 
these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  lie  at  the 
frKit  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower  above  them.  As  a  general 
niU'f  all  Huch  aggregates  of  pebbles  and  .sand  are  mainly  composed  •  f 
ilie  wfM'k  of  prc-exiHting  rocks  occurring  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Tho  total  absf:nce  therefore  of  granitic  pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme 
of  wonder  to  those  geologists  who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and 
they  have  carefully  searched  there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an 
exr^cption,  but  in  vain.  The  rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of 
quartz,  chloritc-Hchist,  and  other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series; 
nor  in  the  newer  conglomerates  of  No.  4  have  any  granitic  fragments 
Wn  dincovered.  Arc  we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained 
granite  (No.  2),  like  the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6  a),  is  more  modem 
than  all  the  other  rocks  of  the  island?  This  we  cannot  assume  at 
prow!nt,  but  we  may  confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of 
sandHtoni;  and  conglomerate  were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the 
Hurfmu',  or  hwl  been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that 
th<;  cryHtallinc  8<!hi8tH  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata 
No.  il  wcire  d(»ix)Hited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon 
the  ^ranit<',  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then 
conclude',  that  the  whists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  invaded 
by  granite  ?     This  opinion;  although  not  inadmissible,  is  by  no  means 
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thrust  up  bodily,  and  where  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  dis- 
tended laterally  by  ihe  repeated  injection  of  fresh  supplies  of  melted 
materials.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

METAMORPUIO    ROCKS. 


General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gneiss — Hornblende-schist — ^Mica- 
schist — Clay-slate — Quartzite — Chlorite-scbist  —  Metamorphic  limestone — Al- 
phabetical list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  family — 
Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — ^Their  stratification — Fossiliferous  strata  near 
intrusive  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  different  mem- 
bers of  the  metamorphic  series — Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the  nature  of 
plutonic  action — Time  may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser  masses — From 
what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  vaiiety  of  the  metamorphic  class  may  be 
derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered — Partial 
conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the  plu- 
tonic, or  granitic ;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those  crystalline 
(or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic  has  been  assigned. 
The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before  explained,  a  theoretical  opin- 
ion that  such  strata,  after  having  been  deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by 
the  influence  of  heat  and  other  causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They 
who  still  question  this  opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the 
stratified  hypogene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments  of 
other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break  out  in 
the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other  cases  extend 
over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear  alike  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain,  those  members  of  the  senes 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite  in  their  composition,  as  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist,  are  confined  to  the  country  north  of 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions,  they 
never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  formations,  whether 
into  an  older  schist  or  granite,  or  into  a  set  of  newer  fossiliferous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  succession 

♦  For  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  the  works  of  Brs.  Button  and  MacCulluch, 
the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Von  Dechen  and  Oeynhausen,  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Geol  Trans.  2d  series),  Mr.  L.  A.  Neoker's  Memoir,  read  to 
the  Royal  Socl  of  Edin.  20th  April,  1840,  and  Mr.  Ramsay's  GeoL  of  Arran,  1641. 
I  examined  myself  a  large  part  of  Arran  in  1836. 
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or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  ftimily  ;  clay-Elate,  for  example, 
having  Wn  oflen  supposed  U>  hold  invariably  a  higher  geological  po»- 
Lion  than  mica-schist,  and  mica-schist  always  to  overlie  gaeias.  But 
although  siKili  an  order  may  prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is 
by  no  means  univer^!.  To  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  again  revert,  in 
the  37(h  chapter,  when  the  chronological  relaUons  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  Hre  pointed  out 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class:  —  gneiss,  mica-schist,  horrible ade-schisl,  clay-slate, 
cblorite-sehist,  hypc^na  or  metamorphic  limesMne,  and  certain  kinds  of 
quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

QntiMi. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  Btratified,  or,  by  those 
who  object  to  that  term,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  granite,  rnmely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the  specimen 
here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of  granular  fel- 
spar, with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz.  The  dark 
layers  are  composed  of  gray  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a 


_ jii  nuda  it  right  uslM  to 

tliepl4aHoffal<itioD. 

grain  of  felspar  iutemiixed.  The  rock  splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of 
these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  however, 
greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  detei^ 
mined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminie,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply 
divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of 
parallelism  to  tlie  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "  gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  designate  a  formation  iu  which  the  above-mentioned  rock  pre- 
vuls,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic  rocks,  and  more 
especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  These  other  members  of  the 
metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  true 

The  different  varietiee  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar  enters 
as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  what  was  said 
of  granite.  Thus,  for  eiample,  hornblende  may  be  supwadded  to  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss ;  or  (ale  moy  be  substituted 
for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a  rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  talc,  iu  distinct  ciystals  or  grains  (stratified  proto^e  of  the  FreDoh). 
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Hornblende-schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of  horn- 
blende, with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  grains  of  quartz. 
When  the  hombleude  and  felspar  #are  nearly  in  equal  quantities,  and  the 
rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with  the  greenstones  of  the 
trap  family,  and  has  been  called  "  primitive  greenstone."  It  may  be 
termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these  homblendic  masses  may  really 
have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schist^  or  Micaceous  schist^  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially  com- 
posed of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  constitute  the 
whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this  format'on.  In  some 
districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crystals  form  an  integrant  part  of 
mica-schist.     This  rock  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate^  or  Argillaceous  schist, — This  rock  sometimes  resembles  an 
indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile,  often 
affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining  and  silky 
lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It 
varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-gray  to  a  lead  color ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the  metamorphic 
and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken  from  each  division  would 
not  be  distinguishable  by  mineral  characters  alone. 

Quartzite^  or  Quartz  rocky  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz  which 
are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly  rounded,  occurring 
in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other  metamorphic  rocks. 
Compact  quartz,  hke  that  so  frequently  found  in  veins,  is  also  found 
together  witli  granular  quartzite.  Both  of  these  alternate  with  gneiss  or 
mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks  by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar 
and  mica. 

Chlorite-^chist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant  in 
foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or  sometimes 
with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  graduating  into,  gneiss 
and  clay-slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  limestone. — ^This  hypogene  rock,  called  by 
the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone,  is  sometimes  a  white  crystalline 
granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be  used  in  sculpture ; 
but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much 
resembling  in  color  and  appearance  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist.  When  it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crys- 
tals of  mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite, 
garnet,  and  other  minerals.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the 
hypogene  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief  explanation 
of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  th^r  synonyms. 
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gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the  newer  beds,  containing 
organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss 
have  been  found  in  some  of  the  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first,  the  period 
when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded  ;  2dly,  the  period  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Yet  the  granite  produced,  after  this  long  interval, 
i&  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line 
of  separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuona 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads, 
as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more 
or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctions 
alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  long 
a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injec- 
tion of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character, 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonio  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  learn 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary 
or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites, — ^It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was  very 
general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata,  and 
before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so  greatly 
arc  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a 
single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all  the  knovm 
fossilifbrous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point 
of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  affirm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossil  iferous 
strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
p.  452,  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been 
investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet  Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  never  were  any  anteoedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which 
may  have  become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
glomerate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the 
fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date 
to  known  fossiliferous  formations.' 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  Brora, 
common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated  to  the  surface 
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at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.^  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  up 
heaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the  submarine 
deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  frac- 
tured them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  This 
breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of  dislocation 
becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  through 
yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  many 
geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Weinbohla  and  Uohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a  mass  of  granite 
has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods 
for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards  square.  It  appears  clearly 
from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  subject,!  that  the  granite  was 
thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins 
at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing, 
and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with 
broken  fragments  of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both 
the  lias  and  chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the 
cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran. — In  this  island,  the  largest  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plutonic,  and 
metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very  small  area, 
and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  contrasted.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  (See  section,  fig.  702.) 
On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing- 
slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (No.  1),  into  which  the 
granite  (No.  2)  sends  veins.  This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the 
hypogene  schists  (No.  1),  which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  conglom* 
erate  and  sandstone  (No.  3),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old  Red  forma- 
tion, to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones  (No.  4)  containing 
the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon  which  are  other  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of  No.  4),  in  which  no  fossils 
have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  belong  to  the  New  Red 
sandstone  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the 
volcanic  rocks  (No.  5),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone, 
daystone-porphyry,  and  other  varieties.      These  appear  either  in  the 

*  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
f  Geognostiche  WanderuDgen,  Leipzig,  1888. 
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In  iLe  southern  extremily  of  Norway  there  Js  a  lai^  district,  on  tlie 
west  «de  of  the  fiord  of  GhriHtianitt,  in  which  granite  or  syenite  pro- 
trudes in  mountain  masses  through  fosuliferous  strata,  and  usually  sends 
veios  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks,  replete  with 
shells  and  zoophytes,  conuBt  chieAy  of  shale,  limestone,  and  some  sand- 
stone, and  all  ttiese  are  invariably  altered  near  the  granite  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous  idialee  are  hardened  and 
have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  resemble  jasper.  Ribboned  jasper 
is  produced  by  the  hardening  of  alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate* 
colored  schist,  each  stripe  futhfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  strati- 
fication. Nearer  the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, which  are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  sereral 
hundred  yards  from  the  junction  ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abun- 
dant that  eminent  geologisia,  whan  passing  throu^  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  honihleode-schist,  subordinate  to  the  great 
gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite  and  the 
hornblende  slate,  above-mentioQed,  grains  of  mica  and  cryHtalline  f^spar 
i^pear  in  tbe  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss  and  mica-scbiat  are 
|Hvduced.  Foa»ls  can  rarely  be  detected  in  theae  schista,  and  they  an 
more  completely  eifaced  in  proportion  to  the  more  crystalline  teitui«  t^ 
the  beds,  and  thmr  viduity  to  the  granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceow 
matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a  granular  quartz ;  and  when  hornblende 
and  mica  are  added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes 
into  a  kind  of  granite.  The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the 
granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  color,  and  often  abounds  in 
corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble  near  the  graoite,  sometimes 
siliceous,  the  granular  ^nicture  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400 
yards  from  the  junction  ;  the  corals  being  for  tbe  most  part  obliterated, 
though  sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.     Both  the  al- 
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tered,  limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  gamels  in  many  placc^ 
also  orc'B  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  souie  silver.  These  altera- 
tion!) occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  it 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ground 
plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Russel's  Hall,  near  Dud- 
ley, where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of  shale  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have  been  baked  and 
hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  layers  being  alternately 
green  and  brick-colored. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a  coarse 
argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is  converted 
into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins.  These  appear- 
ances are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  killas,  in  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay, 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Penzance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywack^, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them.  Hence 
some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  "  micaceous ;  others  more  indu- 
rated, and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while  others 
again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  impregnated  with 
felspar.^'f 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufrenoy,  that  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  tliere  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in  date  to  tlie 
formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that  these  fossiliferous 
rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often  charged  with  iron-ore,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near 
St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline 
and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the 
fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also, 
it  becomes  dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At  llancie  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only 
filled  with  iron-ore,  but  chaiged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a 
new  mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by  vol- 
canic dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers  exist  in 
nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  strata — powers 
capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  character,  similar  to,  nay, 
often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  strati- 
fied members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The  precise  nature  of  these  altering 
causes,  which  may  provisionally  be  tenned  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree 
obscure  and  doubtful ;  but  their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must 
suppose  the  influence  of  heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  trans- 
mutation, if,  for  reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite. 

*  Keilhau,  Gaea  Norvegico,  pp.  61-68.  f  GeoL  Manual,  p.  479. 
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The  experiments  of  Giv«ruiy  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  laWn- 
toiy,  and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangeraent  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore) 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  maas 
being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly  ob- 
literated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be  applied 
to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised  in  plutonic 
action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit  fluid  lava, 
but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out  in  eDormous 
volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are  even  disengaged 
from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  While  the  materials  of  granite,  there- 
fore, came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stratum  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained  gases  might  be  unable  to  es«ape; 
yet  when  brought  into  contact  with  rocks,  they  might  pass  through  their 
pores  with  greater  facility  than  water  is  known  to  do  (p.  35).  These 
aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  car- 
bonic  acid,  issue  in  many  places  from  rents  in  rooks,  which  they  have 
discolored  and  corroded,  softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the 
rocks  are  charged  with  water,  they  would  pass  tlirough  more  readily ; 
for,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  a  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  96  feet^  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
it  can  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished  in  consequents  of  the 
higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet  Pro- 
fessor liischoft*  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in  such  a 
proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.!  There  are 
other  gasos,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more 
rapidly  in  pro|K>rtion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Now  even  the  most 
compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  diied,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact  with  them,  at  great  depths, 
may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused  through  their  pores.  Although 
the  ga'^eous  matter  fii-st  absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part 
with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  Uiat 
of  the  containing  rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  descn])tion  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near  Clermont, 
in  Auvergue,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock  are  quite  satu- 
rate<l  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  which  gas  rises  plentifully  from  the 
soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  various 
elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened  ; 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1804. 

f  Poggcndorf  s  AnnalcD,  No.  xvi.  2d  series,  vol  iii 
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and  naw  combinations  of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron,  and  mauganese  are 
continually  in  progress.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded  by 
the  stufas  of  St  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffmann,  horizontal 
strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  and  forming  cliffs 
more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discolored  in  various  places,  and 
strangely  altei'ed  by  the  "  all-penetrating  vapors."  Dark  clays  have  be- 
come yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;  or  have  assumed  a  chequered  or 
brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous  red  stripes.  In 
some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly 
of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  chalce- 
dony and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these 
volcanic  exhalations.f 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion  of 
bard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged  agency 
of  subterranean  gases  ;|  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of  the  decom- 
position of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases.§ 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena  as 
exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have 
made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured  rocks, 
which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas  and  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust  which  the  vapors  have 
permeated  and  are  now  permeating  may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness, and  their  heating  and  modifying  influence  may  be  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133°  to 
167°  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even  Pa- 
pin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into  liquid 
matter.  II 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on  the  ground 
of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably  from  metals  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes  which  extend  merely  for  a 
few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could  have  penetrated  through  rnoun* 

*  See  Principles,  Jndexy  "  Carbonated  Springs,"  Ac. 

f  Hoffmanns  Liparischen  Insein,  p.  88.     Leipzig,  1832. 
A  X  See  Princ.  of  Geol. ;    and  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  G^oL  de  France,  torn,  ii 
p.  230. 

§  See  Princ.  of  GeoL ;  and  Daubeny's  Volcanos,  p.  167. 

I  Jam.  Ed.  New  PhiL  Journ.  No.  61,  p.  48. 
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tain  masses  of  crvstalliDe  strata  several  miles  in  thickness.  Xow  it  hai 
been  stated  that  the  plutonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  some- 
times altered  fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both 
in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  705,  p.  593.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more  philosophical 
to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  aflfect 
denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new  cause  to  account  for  effects 
merely  differing  in  quantity,  and  not  in  kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory 
does  not  require  us  to  afllirm  that  some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has 
been  the  altering  power ;  but  merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  at  an  uaknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro-thermal, 
electrical,  or  other,  analogous  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses  of 
granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising 
perhaps  from  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of  yards 
thick  to  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have  become  ciys- 
talline,  like  gneiss.  Granite  may  have  been  another  result  of  the  same 
action  in  a  higher  state  of  intensity,  by  which  a  thorough  fusion  has  been 
produced  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  passage  from  granite  into  gneiss  may 
be  explained. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the  forms  of 
stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their  passage  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into  the  plutonic  fcnma- 
tions,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascertained  to  have  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may 
be  nothing  more  than  altered  micaceoas  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that 
granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and 
compact  quartz  from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered 
shale,  and  granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
limestone,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obliter- 
ated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been  changed 
into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

*'  Uombleude-schist,'*  says  Dr.  MacOulloch,  "  may  at  first  have  been 
mere  clay  ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a 
substance  ditFering  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in  compactness 
and  uuifonnity  of  texture.''*  "  In  Shetland,"  remarks  the  same  author, 
"  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  granite,  is  some- 
timeii  converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous, 
and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende-schist."! 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks  may 
have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like  change  has 
taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  in  the 
disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.};  At  Worcester,  in  the  stale  of 
Massachusetts,  45  miles  duo  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  im- 
pure anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica-schist.     It  is  about  2  f<At 

*  Syst.  of  Geol.  vol  i.  p.  210  t  Ibid.  p.  211. 

X  See  above,  p  388,  894. 
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in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lead-pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago, 
there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in 
slates,  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the  genera  Pecopteris,  Neu- 
ropteris,  Calamites,  &c.  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween that  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  plumbago  of  \Vorcester,  in  which 
last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrc^n)  is  to 
the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent  After  traversing  the 
country  in  various  directions,  I  c^me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carbonif- 
erous shales  or  slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island 
often  pass  into  mica-schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crys- 
talline and  metamorphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  trans- 
muted into  that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or 
graphite.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed  in 
hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  metamorphism  which 
the  rock  has  undergone.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  structure  is  but 
slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine,  andalusite,  and  kyanite  are 
commonly  present ;  where  it  is  more  highly  crystallized,  garnet,  horn- 
blende, Wollastonite,  dipyre,  Couzeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and, 
lastly,  where  the  crystallization  is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition 
to  many  of  the  above  minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are 
richest  in  alkali,  together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as 
calcareous  deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  clay,  so  we  may  nat- 
urally expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestone  ; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  even  pure  alumi- 
na crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.f 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of  Kme- 
and  the  fluor  of  fluor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline  limestones,  may 
have  been  derived  fi-om  the  remains  of  mollusca  and  other  animals ;  also 
that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalline  form,  with  or  without 
admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or  iron)  may  have  been  derived  fix>m  vegetable 
remains  imbedded  in  the  original  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geologists 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say,  the  obliteration,  in 
some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might  still  expect  that  traces 
of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient  systems  of  slate,  in  which, 
as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates  occur.  But  in  urging  this  argu- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  there  are  stratified  formations 
of  enormous  thickness,  and  of  various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  mod- 
em, all  formed  after  the  earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  organic  bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been 
effaced  by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear, 

•  See  Ljell,  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

f  Delesse,  Balletin  Soc  66oL  Praoce,  2d  sdrie,  torn.  9,  p.  126.    1861. 
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that,  the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  non- 
fossiliferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  convertible.*  The 
"  primary"  schists,  ifts  said,  usually  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary  clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not, 
these  last  being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from 
which  the  alkaline  matter  has  been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  de- 
composition. But  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparenUj 
mistaken  data ;  for  a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl, 
shale,  and  slate  does  actually  contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable, 
proportion  of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay 
or  shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  in 
For&rshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with  alkali, 
derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when  exposed 
to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no  lime,  but  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various  ingredients  of 
granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser-grained  varieties,  and 
in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These  laminated  clays  and  shales 
might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in  composition  many  of  the  pri- 
mary strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the  salts 
by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in  Patagonia. 
But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  point  at  issue,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in  p]ngland,f  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada,};  and  the  clay -slates  (of  Cambrian  date  {) 
in  Norway ,§  all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  meta- 
morphic rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  stratii  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The  heat, 
it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the  less  altered 
schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline  bed.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of  strata  differing  greatly 
in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to  equal  quantities  of  heat, 
there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be  more  fusible  than  others. 
Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potjish,  hme,  or  some  other  ingre- 
dient capable  of  acting  as  a  flux ;  while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the 
same  elements,  and  so  refractoiy  as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  de- 
gree of  heat  capable  of  reducing  others  to  semi-fusion.     Nor  should  it  be 

*  Dr.  Boafte,  Primary  Geology,  p.  819. 

f  H.  Taylor,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1851,  p.  140. 

X  Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.  4  ser.  vol.  viL  p.  237. 

§  Kyersly,  Norek,  Mag.  for  Naturvidenp.  vol  viii  p.  172. 
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forgotten  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur 
in  the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  meta 
morphic  series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  forc«  long  after 
the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may  then  act  locally 
or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  affect  the  newer  as  the 
older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  such  partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of 
portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set  of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchison's 
memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  "  flysch'' 
(see  above,  p.  230),  overlying  the  uummulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date, 
and  comprising  some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to 
alternate  several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  charac- 
ter to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  or  vapor,  or  water  at  an  intensely  high 
temperature,  may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered 
them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  molecules,  while  tlie  adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to  the  same 
heat,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  they  were  composed  of  less 
fusible  materials.  Whatever  hyjwthesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena  estab- 
lish beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  metamor- 
phic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratifi- 
cation. 

Whether  such  parallelism  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  GeoL  Quart  J^urn.  vol  v.  p.  211.     1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Origin  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  continued — Definition  ot  joints — slatj  elearage 
and  foliation — Suppoeed  causes  of  these  structures — Mechanical  theory  of 
cleavage — Condensation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — 
Suppoeed  combination  of  crystalline  and  mechanical  forces — Lamination  of 
some  volcanic  rocks  due  to  motion — Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crvstalline 
schists  be  usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification — fixamples 
in  Norway  and  Scotland — ^Foliation  in  homogeneous  rocks  may  coincide  with 
planes  of  cleavage,  and  in  uncleaved  rocks  wiih  those  of  stratification — Causes 
of  irregularity  in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  crystalline  forces  of  great  intensity  have 
frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fussiliferous  strata  long  subse- 
quently to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  inquire  whether  the 
component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange  themselves  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification,  or  whether,  after 
crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a  different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  must  first 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation.  There  are 
four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks,  namely,  stratification, 
joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all  these  must  liave  different 
names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  api>earances,  to  decide  ufHrn  the  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "On  the  Stiucture  of  large  Mineral 
Masses"  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  undei'standinu  of  this  diffi- 
cult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distinguishable  from  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  intervening  between  two  joints,  has  no 
tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints; 
whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of  indefinite  sukli vision  in  the  direction  of  its 
slaty  cleavage.  In  some  cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of 
cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  tlie  slate 
rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  700),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish 


Parallel  planes  of  cleavage  Intcreoctlng  curved  strata.    (^*f  tlgMriok.) 

slate.     The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated   by  a  number  of  parallel 
8tri|)es,  some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  color  than  the  general 
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mass.  Such  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  strati- 
fication, wherever  these  are  manifested  by  ripple-raark,  or  by  beds  con- 
taining peculiar  organic  remains:  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a 
coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalline 
chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through 
the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection 
in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It 
is  only  when  these  are  very  coai-se  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely 
vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  considerable  angle 
to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average 
angle  is  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes 
dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but 
more  frequently  to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  when  beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  composed  of 
finer  particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coarser  texture. 
This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallef  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation or  not* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse  rocks 
in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarryman, 
as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Shropshire  and  the  neighboring  counties,  the  greatest  aid  in 
the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  suflScient  number  cross  each 
other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  symmetrical  blocks.  The 
feces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  smoother  and  more  regular  than 
the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The  joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often 
slightly  open,  often  passing,  not  only  through  layers  of  successive  depo- 
sition, but  also  through  balls  of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have 
been  formed  by  concretionary  action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of 
the  strata.  Such  joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of 
the  last  changes  superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits.f 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  707),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock  a,  b,  c, 
represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other  joints,  j  j, 
are  parallel ;  s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification ;  d  d  are  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  planes 
of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked,  enormous 
masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly  vertical  part- 
ings, and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  seams 
of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  will  almost  inevitably 
confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places 
where,  in  fact,  they  are  almost  horizontal.^ 

Now   such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings  which 

*  Geol.  Trans.  2d  aeries,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 

f  Silurian  System,  p.  246. 

j  Introduction  to  Geology,  chap.  iv. 
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separate  rolcnoic  and  plulonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and  prismatic  manea. 
On  a  smalt  scale  we  Bce  clav  and  March,  wlien  drv,  split  into  ainiilar 
shapes;  tliis  is  often  enuw^l  by  simple  contractiun,  whether  the  shiioking 
be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a- cliniigo  of  lemptrHiurB, 
It  is  well  known  that  many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  tlie 
application  of  moileralo  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on 
cooling ;  and  there  can  be  no  douht  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
cniKt  have,  In  the  course  of  past  ages,  heen  suhjecletl  again  and  again  to 
very  different  degrees  of  bent  and  cold.  Tliese  alternations  of  tempe^ 
ature  have  probably  contributed  tnrgely  to  the  production  of  joints  in 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sand- 
stone, the  aqueous  rock  has,  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  {wint 

of  junction,  assumed  a  columnar  structui'c  similar  to  that  of  the  traji. 
In  like  itiaiiin'r  i4i>me  heart lisl ones,  ader  exjiosuru  to  the  heat  of  a  funiace 
without  being  melteil,  have  become  prismatic.  Certain  crystnla  also 
acquire,  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  new  internal  arrangement,  so  as  to 
break  in  a  new  direution,  their  external  form  remaining  unaltered. 

I'ii>fei«or  Scilgwick,  s|>eHking  of  the  )ilanes  of  slaiy  cleavage,  where 
they  are  decidcilly  distinct  from  those  of  seiliinenlary  deposition,  declared 
in  the  essay  befure  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of  parts,  no 
Gontraclion  in  the  dimensions  of  rucks  in  passing  to  a  solid  sbite,  can 
adcount  lor  the  phenomenon.  lie  accordiiij^y  referred  it  to  crystalline  or 
polar  forces  acting  sinmltaueousir,  and  Mimewhat  uniformly,  in  g^ven 
direct  i('ii!<,  on  hirge  muKSe)'  haviug  a  homogeneous  comjiosition. 

Sir  Jolin  IIers«'hel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested,  "  that 
if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of  crystalli- 
zation,— that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  bci'n  heated  to  a  [)oiut  at  which 
tlie  piirticles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least  on  tlu-ir 
own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position  in  which 
these  (wrticles  will  rest  on  cooliiig.  PiDlwbly,  that  [>osition  will  have 
some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now,  when 
■11,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a  general  tendency 
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to  one  position,  that  must  of  course  detennine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus 
we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barjtes, 
and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the 
appearance  of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble 
inargarates*  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with 
water  ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur 
in  nature  on  a  great  one."  f 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked,  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form  of 
the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by  dis- 
tortion, which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transvei"se,  or  oblique 
direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  "  creeping 
movement"  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes  of  cleavage,  its 
direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  its 
amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells  are  not  aft'ected,  but  only 
those  which  are  thin.J  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  distorted  forms  of  the 
shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. § 

More  recently  (July,  1853),  Mr.  Sorby  has  demonstrated  the  great 
extent  to  which  this  mechanical  theor)'  is  applicable  to  the  slate  rocks 
of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,]]  districts  where  the  amount  of  change 
in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing  the  different 
effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser 
materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  708),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  (//,  which  has  offered  greater  resistance, 
has  been  sharply  contorted,  while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  6,  c,  have 
remained  comparatively  unbent.  The  points  d  and/  in  the  stratum  d  f 
must  have  been  originally  four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They 
have  been  forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and 
partly  by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  longer  axes  of  their  contortions ;  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount, 
by  condensation.  The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  tlie  bend- 
ing ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  thickness 
of  the  bed  c?/  is  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts  lying  in  the 
main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them : 

*  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  acid,  formed  from  different  animal  and  vege- 
table fatty  substances.  A  margarate  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  with  soda, 
potash,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 

f  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20,  188fi. 

j  Report,  Brit  Assoc,  Cork,  1843,  Sect  p.  60. 

§  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  87.     1847. 

I  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  by  R  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New  Phil  Joum. 
1853,  vol.  Iv.  p.  187. 
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nnd  the  Mine  bed  exhibits  cleavage- 
planes  in  ihe  direction  of  the  great- 
est ntoveniciii,  aliliougli  they  are 
much  feuei'  tlian  in  the  slaly  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  d  f,  the 
stratuiii  e  is  somewhat  disturbed, 
while  the  next  bed  i  is  much  less 
so,  and  a  not  at  all ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have  under- 
goDe  an  e^ual  amount  of  pressure 
with  d,  the  points  a  and  ff  having 
approximated  as  much  towards 
each  other  as  have  d  and  /.  The 
game  phenomena  are  also  repeated 
in  the  beds  below  d,  and  might 
have  been  shown,  had  the  section 
been  extending  downwards.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  finer  beds  have 
been  squeezed  into  a  fourth  of  the 
apace  they  previously  occupied, 
partly  by  condensation,  or  the  closer 
packing  of  their  ultimate  particles 
(which  has  pven  rise  to  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  such  slates),  and 
partly  by  elongation  in  the  line  of 
the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  of  which  ' 
the  genera!  direction  is  perpeiidicu- 
lar  to  that  of  the  pressure.  "These 
and  numerous  other  cnscs  in  North 
Devon  are  analt^oa*!,"  says  Mr. 
Sorby,  "to  what  would  occur  if  a  '  _  _ 

strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a 

mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material  which  would  readily  change  its  di- 
mensions. If  the  whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  he  bent  and  puckered  up 
into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material  would  readily  change  its 
dimensions  without  undergoing  such  contortions;  and  the  ditTerenc« 
ill  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  or 
along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plastic 
material." 

Tlie  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil  or 
of  n  crystal  of  soBie  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has  been 
altered  bv  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume  respect- 
ively will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in  one  or  more 
L  directions.     They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in  the  direction  of  the 


(Driim  by  H.  C.  Sorbj.) 
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dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  that  dip,  or  they  may  have  undergone  both  these  movements.  By 
microscopic  examination  of  minute  crystals,  and  by  other  observations 
too  minute  to  be  detailed  here,  Mr.  Sorby  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  absolute  condensation  of  the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average 
to  about  one  half  their  original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  forcing  of  the  particles  more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  spaces  left,  between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other. 
The  rest  of  the  change  has  been  due  to  elongation,  which  has  produced 
daty  cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  4ie  in  tlie  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not 
exhibiting  cleavage,  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  directions. 
May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the 
movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this  theory, 
some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe-clay,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimensions  of  the  mass 
were  then  changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred 
in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay  was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it 
was  afterwards  rubbed  to  a  fiat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and 
in  the  line  of  elongation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip 
of  cleavage,  the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  aiTanged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fracture 
into  thin  fiat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield 
in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.* 

This  experiment  may  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the  laminar 
tion  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneiss,  and  the 
grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  determined  by  a  mechanical 
caase,  a  movement  having  taken  place  after  the  development  of  crystals 
in  the  pasty  mass. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  "  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachyte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  gi*avity, 
down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  imperfect  fluidity. 
In  the  islands  of  Ponza  and  Palmarola,  the  direction  of  the  zones  is  more 
frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  because  the  mass  was  impelled  from 
below  upwards.f  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination 
and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including 
some  obsidians  in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having 
moved,  when  liquid,  in  the  direction  of  the  laminse.  The  zones  consist 
sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division  into  parallel 
zones,  thus  caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  fiowed  slowly 
onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 

*  Sorby,  as  cited  above,  p.  610,  note.      f  GreoL  TraoB^  2d  ser.  vol.  iL  p.  227. 
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James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it  is  due  to  the  fissuring 
of  a  viscous  body  in  motion.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  well  worthy  tlie 
attention  of  geologists ;  for  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the  trachytic  series  in 
Ascension  layers  are  seen  oilen  of  extreme  tenuity,  even  as  tliin  as  hairs, 
and  of  different  colors,  alternating  again  and  again,  some  of  them  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  quartz  and  diopside  (a  kind  of  augite),  others  of 
black  augitic  specks  with  granules  of  oxide  of  iron ;  and  lastly,  others 
of  crystalline  felspar.  It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystal- 
lizing force  acted  more  freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age, produced  when  the  pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because 
confined  vapors  were  enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute 
fissures,  or  because  the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion 
along  the  planes  of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  undei^ 
stood. 

After  studying,  in  1835,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Mr. 
Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminae  or  plates  into  which 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  cr}'stalline  rocks  are  divided.  Cleavage, 
he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes  which  render  a 
rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  quite  or  nearly  homo- 
geneous. Foliation  may  be  used  for  those  alternating  layers  or  plates  of 
different  mineralogical  nature  of  which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic 
schists  are  composed.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  in  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  Chili  preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions 
where  these  planes  are  quite  distinct  from  stratification.  In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are  parallel 
to  tbe  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Ilence,  we  are  tempted,  at  first  sight, 
to  infer  tliiit  some  common  cause  or  procoss,  and  that  cause  not  con- 
nected with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on  the  one 
set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.  But  such  an  inference  can  only 
be  icij^timately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we  are  able,  by  a  con- 
tinuous section,  to  prove  that  not  only  the  strike,  but  tbe  dip  of  the  slaty 
cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on  the  other,  pifcisc^ly 
coiiHtiiie  ;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  beini^  parallel  to  the  strati- 
fication in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chonor  Islands,  and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip 
seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a  manner  as  satisfactorj-  as  the  nature  of 
such  evidence  will  allow.  But  we  must  be  on  our  ofuard  against  a 
source  of  deception  which  may  mislead  us  in  this  chain  of  reasoning. 
We  are  informed  that  in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike 
of  the  cleavage  in  chiv-slate  confonus  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks 
in  the  same  districts.  Hence  it  nmst  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  strike  of  the  slaty  cleavage ;  for  the  true  strata  always 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  69,  70. 
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clip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  and  are  parallel  to  it  in  their 
strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  a  common 
origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slaty  and  foliated  rocks ;  for  we 
require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip ;  and  such  is  the  variability  of  the 
dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  as  to  render  this  kind  of  proof  veiy  diflS- 
cult  to  obtain. 

That  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway  accords  very 
generally  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification  is  a  conclusion  long 
since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations  made  by  Mr.  David 
Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probably  in  Europe  for  studying 
such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Keilhau's  opinion  ;  for  the  dip 
of  the  Silurian  and  fossiliferous  strata  where  tliey  pass  into  the  metamor- 
phic  agi'ees  with  the  foliation  of  the  contiguous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
crystalline  limestone.  So  also  in  Scotland  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out 
a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  hnes  of  stratifica- 
tion in  rocks  well  seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about 
8  miles  from  Inverarnon,  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue 
limestone  foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gneiss 
or  mica-schist  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
colored  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  foila,  at  an  angle  of  32 
degrees  N.  Rf 

In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous  sand 
with  or  without  mica,  alternating  wiffi  clay,  with  fragments  of  shells  or 
corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  sliould  expect  the  mu- 
tual atft-action  of  like  particles  to  favor  the  crystallization  of  the  quartz, 
or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  along  the  planes  of  original  de- 
position, rather  than  in  planes  placed  at  angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to 
those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff"  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  firet  where  least  altered, 
by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay  appearing  to  be 
shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in  those  places  where 
they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of  felspar,  having  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other  associated  strata,  grains 
of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated  into  nodules  of  crystalline 
quartz-J 

May  we  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually  coincide, 
as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing-«lates  of  the 
Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thuu  in  Switzerland,  containing  fucoids)  to  agree 
with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition  ?  Mr.  Darwin  con- 
ceives that  "  foliation  may  be  tlie  extreme  result  of  the  process  of  which 

•  Norske  Mag.  Naturvidsk.  vol.  I  p.  71. 

f  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoL  Soc.,  London,  Jan.  31,  1866. 
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cleavage  is  the  first  effect ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  crystalline  force 
may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  As  bearing 
on  this  view,  he  says,  "  1  was  particularly  struck  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  with  tlie  fact  that  the  fine  laminae  of  clay-slate,  where 
they  cut  straight  through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indis- 
putably true  cleavage-planes,  differ  slightly  from  one  another  in  their 
grayish  and  greenish  tints  of  color,  as  also  in  their  compactness, 
and  in  some  laminae  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight  degree  the  mineralogical  char- 
acter of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes."*  As  one  step  farther  towards 
tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  foliation,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wales  the  surfaces  of  slates 
are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  "  the  crystals  of  which 
have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  stmck  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rock.^f  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some  places 
in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the  planes  of 
cleavage. 

Mr.  D.  Sliarpe  inferred  from  observations  made  by  him  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  1851,  that  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
are  upon  the  whole  parallel  to  one  another,  but  have  no  connection  with 
any  original  planes  of  stratification  ;  and  he  also  conceives  that  the  planes 
both  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in  the  Grampians  and  in  the  region  of 
Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland  (which* last  he  examined  in  1854)  are  parts  of 
great  curves  or  anticlinal  axes  of  considerable  regularity  .J  In  like  man- 
ner in  South  America  the  cleavage  planes  of  tiie  clay-slate  had  been  sus- 
pected by  Mr.  Darwin,  notwithstanding  their  varying  and  opposite  dips, 
to  be  parts  of  large  curves  or  foldings,  having  their  summits  cut  off  and 
worn  down.§ 

There  seems  to  be  no  diflBculty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of  homo- 
geneous composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes  previouslv 
caused  by  the  elongation  of  tlie  materials  along  the  dip  of  tlie  cleavage ; 
for  exj)erienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  in  many  coun- 
tries which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were  referable  to  cleavage, 
and  which  to  stratification  ;  and  after  much  doubt,  have  discovered 
that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of  cleavage  for  those  of  depot>i- 
tion,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the  most  marked  of  the  two.  Now 
if  such  slaty  masses  should  become  highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted 
into  gneiss,  horublende-schist,  or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene 
class,  the  cleavage  planes  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than 
those  of  stratification.  Professor  Ilenslow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as 
llie  year  1821,  that  tlie  lamination  of  the  cliloritic  and  other  crystalhno 

♦  Gfcol.  Observ.  on  South  America,  p.  155. 

f  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Trana.  2d  ser.  vol  iii.  p.  471. 

X  D.  Sharpe,  Phil.  Trans.  1862,  and  Geol.  Quart  Joum.  Na  41^  1866. 

§  Darwin,  S.  America,  p.  155. 
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schists  in  Anglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding ;  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  in  1841,  observed  the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneiss 
and  mica-fichist  of  Arran.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  refereuce  to 
Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the  Lower 
Silurian  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  before  the  cleavage 
of  the  Welsh  rocks ;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter  aflfects  in  common  the 
Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  In  the  same  memoir  he  adds, 
when  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  foliation,  "  that  if  the  rocks  be 
uncleaved  when  metamorphism  occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt 
to  coincide  with  those  of  bedding ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded, 
then  we  may  expect  that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of 
cleavage."* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians,  both  in  Forfarshire 
and  Perthshire,  I  have  always  concluded  that  MacCulloch  was  correct  in 
the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considered  as  stratified 
rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  which 
run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  their  foliation,  as  well  as  the  intercala- 
tion of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  actinolitic,  and  horn- 
blende schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original  stratification.  At 
the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alternate  layers  of  quartz, 
or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar,  or  of  mica  and  felspar,  or  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  certain  metamorphic  rocks,  than 
the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in  most  sedimentary  de- 
posits, so  that  similar  particles  must  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  a 
molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have  congregated  together 
in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition  than  before  they  were 
crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratifi(;ation  may  be 
interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in  deposits 
still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
(see  p.  37).  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently  baffled  when  we 
attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or  does  not  accord  with  that 
arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined  with  current-action,  imparted 
to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover,  when  we  look  for  stratification  in 
crystalline  rocks,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  reg- 
ularity. The  occurrence  of  wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to 
coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — diagonal  lamination  (see  p.  16), — ripple-mark, 
— unconformable  stratification  (p.  61), — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by 
lateral  pressure, — faults  of  various  width, — intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — or- 
ganic bodies  of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the 
planes  of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will  inter- 
fere with  parallelism.  If  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not 
present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  metamorphic 
theory. 

Li  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the  lami- 

*  Qeol.  Quart  Joum.  1868,  vol.  ix.  p.  172. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVH 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  AGES   OF  THE   METAlfORPHIO   BOOKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold— Test  of  age  by  fossils  and  min- 
eral character  not  available — Test  by  superposition  ambignous — Gonyerdon 
of  dense  masses  of  fossiliferoos  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — ^Limestone  and 
shale  of  Carrara — MetanM>rphie  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Cambrian  rocks — 
Others  of  Lower  Silurian  origin — Others  of  the  Jurassic  and  Eocene  periods 
in  the  Alps  of  Switierland  and  Savoy — Why  scarcely  any  of  the  visible  crys- 
talline strata  are  very  modern — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — 
Uniformity  of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphic  strata  are  less  cal- 
careous than  the  fossiliferous. 

AoooBDtNO  to  the  thearj  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold — they  have  been  deposited  at  one 
period,  they  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope 
to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the  fossils  having 
been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral  characters  being  the 
same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself  is  an  ambiguous  test,  espe- 
cially when  we  desire  to  determine  the  period  of  crystallization.  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  are  convinced  that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the 
Alps,  which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias 
may  have  assumed  its  crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  sodm 
tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example.  U  in  the  latter,  it  should  be 
called  Eocene  when  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  although  it  be 
liassic  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent 
metamorphic  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  witli  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  these  cases,  that  strata,  once  composed  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  for  the 
distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several  hundred  feet, 
been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-sohist, 
quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the  two  preceding 
Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a  vol- 
canic or  plut(>nic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  hornblende- 
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schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed  remains  unaltered 
and  fossiliferous  ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare  two  portions  of  a  moun- 
tain chain — the  one  metamoi-phic,  and  the  other  unaltered — all  the  labor 
and  skill  of  the  most  practised  observers  are  required,  and  may  sometimes 
be  at  fault  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  bj  which 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  con- 
verted into  dystalline  rock. 

Northern  Appentnes  —  Carrara, — The  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara, 
used  in  sculpture^  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive  limestone. 
It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the  **  Apuan  Alps," 
as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6000 
feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture, 
from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downward  into  talc-schist 
and  gametiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again  graduating  downwards 
into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the 
researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou^,  Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann, 
and  Pilla,  have  demonstrated  that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be 
formed  before  the  existence  of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered 
limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists 
are  secondary  sandstones  and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In 
order  to  establish  these  conclusions  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  cal- 
careous rocks  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic 
fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same 
€oantry. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  formations 
are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine  limestone 
with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the  base  of  all,  ar- 
gillaceous and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone,  fossils  are  frequent, 
but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then  a  gradation 
was  traced  laterally  from  those  rocks  into  another  and  corresponding 
series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic ;  for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find 
a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils,  and  almost  without 
stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of  flint,  but  in  its  place 
siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of 
quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper, 
and  homstone ;  and  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous sandstones,  are  quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata 
of  the  Apennines  undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmu- 
tation, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting 
their  true  age ;  and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  earlier  geologists,  they  would  have   ranked  as  primary 

♦  See  noticea  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  referred  to  bj  Bou6,  Bull,  de  la 
Soc  G60I.  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  817;  and  torn,  iil  p.  xliv;  alflo  Pilla,  cited  by 
Murchison,  Quart  GeoL  Jouro.  voL  v.  p.  266. 
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rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their  ori^n  would  have  been  thrown  back 
to  an  area  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cam- 
brian strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  extended  scale. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata, 
as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  together  with  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable.  Tertiary  deposits  also 
appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of  the  Eastern  Alps ;  but 
in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary  fossiliferous  and  older  second- 
ary formations  disappear,  and  the  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at 
some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss, 
micaceous  schist,  and  other  varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast 
assemblage  of  crystalline  strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the 
upper  portions  are  altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even 
Eocene  deposits ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance 
both  of  the  older  secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be 
owing  to  their  having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crjrstal- 
line  schist 

It  is  difBcult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps  a 
just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  conviction. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble,  gneiss,  and 
other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  granite.  This  fact 
shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  cx>ntinued  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  num- 
xnulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations.  Having  established  this  pointy 
we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks, 
probably  exposed  for  longer  periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become 
metamorphic  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of  second- 
ary and  even  tertiary  strata,  which  have  assumed  that  semi-crystalline 
texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  naturally  led  his  fol- 
lowers, who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral  characters  taken  alone, 
to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as  groups  older  than  the  lowest 
secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.)  Now,  it  is  probable  that  these  strata 
have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less  intense  degree,  by  that  same  plu- 
tonic action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so 
many  of  the  subjacent  formations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by 
no  means  been  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  in- 
deed, and  other  plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  snr- 
fece,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the 
internal  structure  of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no 
great  depth  we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  569)  that  at 
some  points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
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fWBi  16  obnrriMo,  pjencng  thwo^  tJooie  gnaiwb  idoch 
■Uj  u|iwanb  into  Bewwidiry  state. 

b  If  eertemlf  in  the  A^  of  Bwitariand  wad  Sooj, 
any  other  diitriot  in  Emopey  tlitft  the  gedlo^  is  pnpaied  to  nesl  wA 
Ae  agns  of  an  intense  devdopnat of  phitonioMluNi;  fbrhomvnini 
Aemost  stnpendoasmonnmentsof  medianieBlTioIenee^bywkiok  stisls 
tfaoosands  of  feet  thiek  hsT6  been  bent»  foMed,  and  oiertunied.  (Sea 
p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  seenndaiy  fegsaationB  of  a  eompnimliwtj 
modem  date,  each  as  the  Oolitie  and  Gretaeeoofl^  haf«  been  npheamd 
to  the  hei^t  of  12,000,  and  some  Boeene  stain  to  elentMrns  of  10,000 
flwt  abofo  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  even  deposts  of  the  Mioeene  en 
hsfe  been  laised  4000  or  5000  fret^  so  ss  to  rifal  in  heie^  Hm  loftiest 
moontqns  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  oonsoh  the  iroiks  of  many  emmesit  geohjgisls  nho 
have  eiploved  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  De  BeswinoBt^  niinhs^ 
Meckeri  Bool^  snd  MnreUson,  he  will  learn  that  they  all  shnre,  man 
or  less  ftiUy,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  haa^  indeed,  been 
stated  by  MM.  Stoder  and  Hnp,  that  then  are  eon^leto  aTfninnthmi 
on  a  large  seals  of  seeondary  stn^  oontaoning  ftanls,  irith  gneiss  and 
other  roeks,  of  a  perfeetly  metamovphie  strnctare.  I  have  visited  sqomi 
of  the  most  remarikaUe  localities  referred  to  by  these  aathon;  bnt  al- 
ihooi^  agreeing  with  them  that  then  are  pasnges  fitMii  the  fMnKbroos 
to  the  metamoiphio  series  fer  froin  the  eontaet  of  gramto  or  other  pfah 
tonie  roeks,  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself  that  the  distinet  aherna- 
tions  of  highly  cryBtalline,  with  nnaltered  strata  above  alluded  to,  might 
not  admit  of  a  different  expUmation.  In  one  of  the  sections  described 
by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Both- 
thai,  a  valley  bordering  the  Hne  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Jungfrau,  there  occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and 
15,000  feet  long,  which  I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also 
again  covered  by  strata  containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  ap 
pearances  may  partly  be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of 
intrusive  gneiss  to  have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which 
I  found  them  to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superpoei 
tion,  also,  of  the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a 
reversal  of  the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  con- 
vulsions have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gkstellihom,  above  Enaen,  in 
the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations  of 
gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed  to  me- 
chanical derangement.  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated  changes  of 
position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extraordinary  confusion. 
The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been  vertical,  and  then  certain  por- 
tions may  have  become  metamorphic  (the  plutonic  influence  ascending 
from  below),  while  iDtervening  strata  remained  unchanged.  The  whole 
series  of  beds  may  then  again  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  horizontal 
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position,  giyvag  rise  to  the  superposition  of  ciystalline  upon  fossiliferous 
formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIV.,  that  as  the  hypogene  rocks,  both 
stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath 
the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  upraised  and  exposed  at 
the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ; 
but  before  any  of  them  can  become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them 
must  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Cambrian  formation  repose  un- 
conformably  on  gneiss,  which  was  evidently  crystalline  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  (or  Potsdam)  sandstone.  In  Anglesea,  as  was 
before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the  schists,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took  place  during  the  Lower  Silurian 
period.  Coupling  these  conclusions  with  the  fact  that  a  hypogene  tex- 
ture has  been  superinduced  in  the  Alps  on  Middle  Eocene  deposits  (see 
p.  600),  we  cannot  doubt  that,  hereafter,  geologists  will  succeed  in  de- 
tecting crystalline  schists  of  almost  every  age  in  the  chronological  series, 
although  the  quantity  of  metamorphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must, 
for  reasons  above  explained,  diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monu- 
ments of  newer  eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks, — There  is  no  universal  and 
invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great  extent^ 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary  formations 
from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  descending  series,  where 
it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine  marble;  2dly,  talcoei^ 
schist;  and  3dly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss;  where  unaltered,  of,  1st, 
fossiliferous  limestone ;  2dly,  shale ;  and  3dly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  limestone,  and  other 
rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each  other,  in  every 
possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet  with  some  variety 
of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  membtr  of  a  metamorphic  series 
than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  implies,  as  some  have 
imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at  the  close  of  an  imaginary 
period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crystalline  strata  gave  way  to  that 
of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits.  Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable 
in  composition,  and.  souictimcs  alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that 
they  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  meta- 
morphic order  of  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to 
more  intense  plutonio  action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into 
hornblende- schist,  foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist, 
or  other  more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  are  usually  associated 
vrith  gneiss. 
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associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes  with  mica-schist,  and  in 
other  places  with  other  memhcrs  of  the  mctamorphio  series.  But  where 
limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at  Carrara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in 
connection  with  hypogene  rocks,  it  usually  forms  one  of  the  superior 
members  of  the  crystalline  group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonio  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  generally,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  antece- 
dently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  moUusca  and  zoophytes  by 
which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crystalline 
formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  this  action 
itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from  the  materials 
which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Although  we  cannot  descend 
into  the  subterranean  regions  where  volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can 
observe  in  regions  of  spent  volcanos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany, 
hundreds  of  springs,  boih  cold  and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite 
and  other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs 
transfer,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
to  the  superior  or  newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up  by 
such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies  simply  the 
decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the  prodigious  excess 
of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must,  in  the  course  of 
time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that  the  same  action  imparts 
to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and  lakes,  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured  into  these  lakes,  and  the  ocean, 
by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so  that  part  of  almost  every  new  cal- 
careous rock  chemically  precipitated,  and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and 
coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from  mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plu- 
tonic agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas  and  steam  from  fused  and  heated 
rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  ^ven 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples,  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  process, 
fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the  resi- 
dual lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende,  gamet| 
and  other  hypogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  such 
organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  si  lex  or  other  minerals,  and 
sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  fossil  being  left  empty,  or 
only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We  ought  not  indeed  to  marvel  at 
the  general  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  crystalline  strata,  when 

*  See  Priociplefl;  Index,  "  Caloareous  Springs." 
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oontemporary,  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  granite.* 
According  to  him,  the  plutonio  formations,  as  well  as  the  crystalline 
schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a  chaotic  fluid  in  some  prime- 
val or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet;  and  the  metals,  therefore,  being 
closely  connected  with  them,  had  partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like 
mysterious  origin.  He  also  held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  de- 
posits, and  that  dikes  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures 
filled  with  their  several  contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  infer* 
red  that  mineral  veins  had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an 
incumbent  ocean,  rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source ;  that  these 
materials  had  been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having 
risen  up  by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  ^^  chaotic  men- 
struum," was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations,  and 
when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true  relation 
of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be  explained  by  known 
causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical  agency  still  at  work  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  geological  facts  brought  to  light  by  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  described  and  explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins.  —  Every  geologist  is  familiarly 
acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene  strati^ 
forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  are 
equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  limestones.  Such 
veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities,  caused,  like 
cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has  consolidated 
from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions  in  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calcareous,  and  occap, 
edonally  metallic  matters,  have  sometimes  found  their  way  simultaneously 
into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  or 
by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed  with  hot  water  and  steam, 
metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty  matrix  until  they  reached 
those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregu- 
lar assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the  Germans  a  ^^  stockwerk,"  in  allu* 
sion  to  the  dififerent  floors  on  which  the  mining  operations  are  in  such 
cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical  violence. 
They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and 
extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths.  We  may  assume 
that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused  from  time  to  time 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins,  referable  to  such 
agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more  cofiuaanly  3  or  4 

*  Prinoiplefli  dto.,  chap.  iv. 
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feet.  Thej  hold  their  course  continuoiisly  in  a  certain  prevailing  direo* 
tion  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  com- 
position. 

That  metalliferous  veins  were  fissures.  — As  some  intelligent  minen, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to  i^ 
concile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures,  I 

shall  begin  by  stating  ^ 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
most  striking  &ct  perhaps 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its 
support  is,  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  mineral  veins  with/aicZfs, 
or  those  dislocations  of  rocks 
which  are  indisputably  due 
to  mechanical  force,  as  above 
explained  (p.  61).  There 
are  even  proo&  in  almost 
every  mining  district  of  a 
succession  of  fisiults,  by 
which  the  opposite  walls  of 
rents,  now  the  receptacles 
of  metallic  substances,  have 
suffered  displacement.  Thu^ 
for  example,  suppose  an^ 
fig.  710,  to  be  a  tin  lode  in 
Cornwall,  the  term  lode  be- 
ing applied  to  veins  contain- 
ing metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and  west, 
is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shift- 
ed by  a  copper  lode  (h  6), 
of  similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a)  has 
been  filled  with  various  ma- 
terials, partly  of  chemical 
origin,  such  as  quartz,  fluor- 
spar, peroxide  of  tin,  sul- 
phuret  of  copper,  arsenical 
pyrites,  bismuth,  and  sol« 
phuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay  and 
angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The  plates  of 
quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  vertical  sides  or 
walls  of  th«  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by  alternating  layers 
of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the  metallic  ores  are  dis- 
seminated in  detached  masses  among  the  vein-stones. 
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It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (b  li)  was  produced  by  another  fracture  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b.  This 
new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  resembling 
those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ;  others  diffe- 
rent, the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or  very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur^ 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  711;  the  fissure  in 
this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  clay,  de- 
rived, probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly, 
perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  heaved  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  copper  vein 
(b  5),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave  laterally  in  the  same  di- 
rection a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which  had  not  previously  been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  712  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (d  c?),  also  filled 
with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has  lifted  it 
slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.     The  various  changes  here  repre- 
sented are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained  in  working 
an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of  Redruth, 
called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams  and   Mr. 
Came.*     The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that  of  c  c,  fig. 
712,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  the  country 
above,  d,  c,  6,  a,  <kc.,  or  the  geographical  features  of  Cornwall,  are  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a  powerful  denuding  force  having 
clearly  been  exerted  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.     (See  above,  p.  69.) 
It  is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of 
veins  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  move- 
ments or  fractures ;  and  the  German  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak 
also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the  opposite 
walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and  ridges,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  un- 
equal hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble  the  rocky  floor  over 
whi(^.  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.  p^  127).  They  are  common  even  in 
cases  wnere  there  has  been  no  shift,  and  occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous 
fissures.  They  are  called  by  miners  "  slicken-sides,"  from  the  German 
scklichten,  to  plane,  and  seite,  side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the 
striae  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one 
of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840^ 
and  was  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building 
were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured,  and 
without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible. 

*  GeoL  Trana.  vol  iv.  p.  189 ;  Trans.  Roy.  GeoL  Society,  Ck>mwa]l,  vol.  it  p.  90. 
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When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brickdust^  evidentfy 
produced  by  trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  contain- 
ing lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occasionally  traversed 
by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the  middle  of  the 
vein.  The  two  fsEices  in  contact  are  slicken-sides,  well  polished  and  fluted, 
and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead-ore.  When  one  side  of 
the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks,  especially  if  small  holes 
be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with  loud  explosions,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner,  availing  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
makes  with  his  pick  small  holes  about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep, 
and  on  his  return  in  a  few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his 
hand.*  These  phenomena  and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with 
electrical  action)  seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they 

deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  snr&ce  of 
the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in  superficial 
alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia,  such  pebbles 
have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode  of  the 
Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surfiice.  They  were 
cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of  copper,  and  were  traced 
over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.f  Marine  fossil 
shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great  depths,  having  probably  been  en- 
gulfed during  submarine  earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gryphsea  is  stated  by 
M.  Virlet  to  have  been  met  with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S6mur,  in  France 
and  a  madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary  .J 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general  paral- 
lelism of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper  veins 
in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  run  north 
and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to  different 
raining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that  contemporaneous 
trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which  have 
filled  rents,  are  often  parallel.  Assuming  then,  that  veins  are  simply 
fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated, 
we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually 
and  often  during  successive  enlargements.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and  ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a 
vein  near  Gersdorfl^  in  Saxony,  no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different 

•  Conyb.  and  PhiL  Geol  p.  401 ;  and  Farey's  Derbysh.  p.  248. 
f  Game,  Trans,  of  GeoL  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  iii  p.  288. 
X  Fournet,  Etudes  but  les  Depots  M^tallifdres. 
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minerals,  arranged  with  the  ntmoBt  reguluitj  on  each  nds  of  the  cen- 
tral layer.  This  layer  was  fonned  of  two  beds  of  calcareone  epar,  which 
bad  evidently  lined  the  opposite  walla  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen 
beds  followed  each  other  in  corresponding  order,  conBistingof  fluor-spar, 
heavy  spar,  galena,  &«.  In  tbese  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last 
formed,  and  the  two  pktcs  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent  on 
each  side  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  tbey  consist  of  crystalhne  precipi- 
tates, they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have  remained 
tmaltcred  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the 
nature  of  the  solutions  which  rose  up  from  below ;  bnt  snch  a  mode  of 
deposiUon,  in  the  case  of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to 
be  eioeptional. 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the  crystals 
ftre  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  vein ;  in  other 
mods,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  was  most  spaxia  for  the 
devebpment  of  the  crystals.  Tbns  each  new  layer  receives  the  im^ 
pression  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer,  and  imprints  its  crystals 
on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled : 
ih.e  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail  the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one 
into  the  other.  Bnt  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical 
plates,  or  combs,  as  they  are  there  called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed 
as  to  prove  that  the  same  fissure  has  been  often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De 
k  Beche  gives  the  following  curious  and  instructiTe  example  (fig.  713) 


from  a  copper-mine  in  granite,  near  Redruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  at 
combs  (a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals 
turned  inwards  along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walla  (2,  8, 
4,  5,  and  6^  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreons  clay,  so  that  each 
comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer. The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at 
ox  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  sur&ces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  b  applicable  to  numbers  of  other 

cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  altemata  with  ores  and 

Teinatones.    Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to  be  encmsted 

*  QeoL  Rep.  on  Cornwall,  p.  840. 
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with  silioeous  matter,  as  Yon  Buch  obseired,  in  Lancerote,  the  walls  of 
a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  he  traversed  hj  an  open  rent  in 
which  hot  yapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the  incmstatkm 
nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  filled  with 
clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  reopened,  the  new  rent  dividing  the  ar;^ 
laceons  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  nibbish  to  fall  down.  Yarioos 
metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among 
the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by  oc- 
casional cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously  formed 
chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example,  M.  Foumet,  io 
his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked  under  his  superin- 
tendence, observes,  that  the  granite  of  that  country  was  first  penetrated 
by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  rents  crossed  both 
the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings,  quartx,  accom- 
panied by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  introduced. 
Another  convulsion  then  burst  open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  frac- 
ture, and  the  first  set  of  deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so 
that  the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the 
adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and 
striated  surfaces  on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein,  also  attest 
the  reality  of  these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued, 
during  which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  horn- 
stone  quartz,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  foUowed  by 
other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral  deposits, 
until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne,  derived  from 
superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older  Pliocene  date,  were 
swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  changes 
minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but  they  are  valuable,  both  to  the 
miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how  the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catas- 
trophes may  be  the  monuments,  not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of 
reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins  might  have  been 
anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how  few  of 
them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country  with  fissures 
only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler  resistance  along 
the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  any  where  else.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has  been  the  receptacle  of  one 
continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted  matter,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has  taken  place  under  considerable  pressure.  Trappean  dikes 
can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the  rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they 
were  weakest ;  and  if  the  upheaving  force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same 
direction,  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at 
the  precise  points  where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

*  FriDciples,  ch.  xxvii  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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A  lai^  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  (Jbeir  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  There 
18  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in  the 
Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpendicularly, 
and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  every  where  a  width  of  3  feet. 
But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  extremely  variable  in 
size,  being  one  or  two  inches  in  one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  feet  in  an- 
other, at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then  again  narrowing  as 
before.  -Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction  is  so  often  characteristic 
as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir 
H.  De  la  Bechc,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire  course, 
nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass 
through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  different  mineral  composition. 
If,  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral 
veins,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed, 
as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Fig.  714. 


Mg-ns. 


Let  a  b,  fig.  714,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  roek,  and  let  a  6, 
fig.  715,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of  paper  re- 
presenting this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of  this  cut  paper 
sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch 
each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irregular  aperture  at 
c,  and  insolated  cavities  at  ddd,  and  when  we  compare  such  figures 
with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain  modifications,  they  represent  the 
interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper 
to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the 
same  distance  that  it  was  previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spa- 
ces*// fig-  ^  1 6,  being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight 
circumstances  considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being 
moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so ;  but  some 
of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  **  hade,"  as  it  is  termed,  the 
angles  of  dip  varying  from  16°  to  46**.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequent- 
ly very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked  up  with  clay, 
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•tooes^  aodpebUtt,  at  pmnto where  it  departs  most  1^^  w^jxl 

from  Terticadify.    Henoe  at  places^  audi  as  a,  fig.  717,  the 
miner  oomplaina  that  the  ores  are  "'  nij^ped,"  or  greatljr 
reduced  in  quantity,  the  space  for  thdr  free  depositioii* 
having  been  interfered  with  in  conaequence  of  die  pre- 
oooupancy  of  the  lode  bj  earthy  materials.    When  lodes 
are  many  fathoms  wide,  they  are  usually  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments  of  rock,  throng 
which  the  ores  are  much  disseminated.    The  metallic  sub- 
stances frequently  coat  or  endrde  detached  pieces  of  rooik^ 
which  our  miners  call  "'  horseci^  or  "'  riders."    That  we  should  find 
mineral  vems  which  split  into  iMranches  is  also  natural,  fixr  we  observe  tta 
same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemieal  deparits  in  tfeinid — ^If  we  now  turn  from  the  medumiod  tofts 
chemical  agendes  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  prodnotioa  cf 
mineral  vdns,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of  finnrea  whidi 
not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks  must  always  have 
filled  with  water;  and  almost  erery  Tein  has  prdmUy  been  tbe  dwuMl 
by  which  hot  springs,  so  conmum  in  countries  of  Yoloanos  end  eaztb- 
quakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the  surfrMM.    For  we  know  tliaft  liia 
rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend  downwards  to  tast  depths^  where  liia 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  more  eknrated.     We  alae 
know  that  mineral  vdns  are  most  metalliferous  near  the  eontnel  of  phh 
tonic  and  stratilied  fbrmadons,  espedally  where  the  Ibnner  senda  veina 
into  the  latter,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of 
veins  at  their  inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.   It  is  more- 
over acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  nevertheleflB 
observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislocation  of 
rocks.*     It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with  which  hoi 
springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous  farm 
volcanos.     Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  veinstones;  such  as  silez, 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate  of  barytes,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  others.     I  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been  filled 
with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in 
the  subterranean  regions,  the  contraction  of  such  masses  as  they  pass 
from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state  would,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Deville  on  granite  (a  rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce 
a  reduction  in  volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent.     The  slow  crystalli»- 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only 
capable  of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  frdlure  d 
support,  but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguSft  to  it  happens  to 
rest  on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmo>3d.   ' 
Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  there 

*  S«e  Dr.  Daubeny's  Volcanos. 
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has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous  veins  and 
hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  yet  we  must  not  on 
that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins 
would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  judi- 
ciously observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances,  which, 
being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  springs, — or  that  class  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  ascending  from 
below,  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their 
temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.  The  higher  they  mount 
towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  springs,  being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the 
moet  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  alkalis,  soda,  and  potash.  These 
are  not  met  with  in  veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  compo- 
rition  of  granitic  rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores  in 
solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in  the 
earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of  the  same 
simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  veins  containing 
ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead,  traverse  alternate  beds 
of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is  plentiful  where  the  walls  of 
the  rent  consist  of  limestqne,  but  is  reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they 
are  formed  of  greenstone,  or  ''  toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially. 
Not  that  the  original  fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs, 
but  because  more  of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the 
waters  at  such  points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metalUo 
contents. 

"Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rook  which  they 
traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly,  in  passing 
from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield  abundance 
of  ore  in  granite,  are  uuproductive  in  clay-sIatc,  or  killas,  and  vice  versd. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the  granitic  porphyry  called 
elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous  vein,  the  granite  will  contain 
copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice  versa.^^  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertainiug 
the  existence  at  present  of  electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous 
veins  in  Cornwall,  has  speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause 
having  acted  originally  on  the  sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin, 
iron,  and  zinc,  dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  peculiar  mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  he  even  endeavored  to  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  an  east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by 
their  position  at  ^ght  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  Mr.  Hen- 
wood  and  other  experienced  miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to 

*  Bolktin,  iv.  p.  1278.  f  ^  ^-  ^ox  <»>  Mineral  Vein^  p.  10. 
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the  theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  direction  of  yeins  in  different 
mining  districts  varies  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Nevertheless,  as 
different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical  conditions, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern  the  arrange- 
ment of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  chloride  of  tin  in 
solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  deposited  in  a 
metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positive  one,  in  the 
state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish  mines.  This  experi- 
ment may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  contiguous  to,  and  inter- 
mixed with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated  from  it,  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  lode."* 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metah.  —  After  duly  reflecting  on  the 
facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  eruptions 
of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  age 
of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages,  and  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having  been  once  filled,  has 
frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  But  besides  this  diversity  of 
age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists  that  certain  metals  have 
been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others  in  more  modem  times,  -^ 
that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than 
lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than  gold.  I  shall  first 
point  out  that  the  facts-  once  relied  upon  in  support  of  some  of  these 
views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience,  and  then  consider  how  far 
any  chronological  order  of  arrangement  can  be  recognised  in  the  position 
of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked 
in  Grent  Britain.  The  government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated^ 
that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being 
argentiferous)  are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the 
two  countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at 
two  distinct  epochs,  —  in  Wexford,  before  the  Devoniam  strata  were 
deposited;  in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with 
the  Irish  mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by 
granite  veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian 
strata,  the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devoniam  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite,  have 
cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not 
penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these  elvans,  veins 
of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior 
to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter 
the   latter,   and,   what   is    still    more   decisive,   streaks   or   layers   of 

*  R.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  88. 
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derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian, 
not  far  from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian 
strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined,  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  thej  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper,  lead,  and 
silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary  metalliferous  veins. 
A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the  drift  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  same  age.f 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments  of  a 
very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was  formed ;  iheu, 
about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  often  tortuous  (see 
fig.  692.,  p.  569.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the 
adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including  the  coal-measures; 
thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight  through  granite,  granitic 
veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin  also  containing 
copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  different  ages  already 
alluded  to,  p.  621.  Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans. 
It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are 
in  some  few  instances  posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the 
observations  of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in 
corroboration  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.^  We  may,  therefore,  assert 
that  the  most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures 
of  that  part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although  pro- 
bably they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian  period,  as 
no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone  of  the  Poikilitic 
group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hilb  which  extend  through  the 
mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate,  and 
others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked  near 
FromCy  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In 
Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  con- 
taining olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  decidedly  a  tertiary  for- 
mation. In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
Bussia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  auriferous 
alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks 
of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  MM.  Murchison,  De  Verneuil,  and  Key- 
serling  to  be  newer  than  the  syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  ter- 
tiary date.    They  observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Per- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  for  thiB  informatioa    See  also  maps 
and  aeotions  of  Irish  Survey. 

f  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on  Irish  Survey. 
t  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p,  810. 
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mian  ooDglomerates  which  l}e  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  although 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  the  pebbles  of 
those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  con- 
taining gold  and  platinum,  were  not  formed  or  certainly  not  exposed  to 
aqueous  denudation  during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  allurium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Australia,  the 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds,  have  been  met  with,  those  of  the  mam- 
moth being  conmion  in  the  gravel  at  the  ^  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them  of  the 
size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  wombat  They  belong  to 
the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen.  The  gold 
of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos  with  copper 
pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceo-oolitic  formations,  so  called  be- 
cause its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  cretaceous  and  partly  of 
the  oolitic  feuna  of  Europe.*  The  gold  found  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Virgmia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia, 
occurs  in  metamorphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  de- 
rived from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in  slate, 
quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  in  veins  and 
in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In  Australia 
it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in  veinstones  in 
the  native  rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales  and  slates.  It  has 
been  traced  on  that  continent,  over  more  than  nine  degrees  oi  latitude 
(between  the  parallels  of  the  80^  and  39^  S.),  and  over  twelve  of  longi- 
tude, and  yields  already  an  annual  supply  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  California ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  prospect  of  this  supply  diminish- 
ing, still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold  fields.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  share  the  anticipations  of  M.  Delessc  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  cannot  be  very  remote,  when  a  marked  depreciation  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  value  of  this  metal.f 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some  other 
metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as  in  mineral 
veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with  in  granite  and 
in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  this  rule  hold  true 
generally,  the  geological  position  oV  tin  in  localities  aecessible  to  the 
miners,  will  belongs  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older  than  those  bearing 
lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative  antiquity  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  ^'underlying''  igneous  formations  or  granites  which 
are  visible  to  man  are  older^  on  the  whole,  than  the  overlying  or  trap- 
pean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicatiog,  some  of  them,  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 

*  Darwin's  S.  America^  p.  209,  <&c 

f  Annales  d«A  Mine^^  L86a,  torn,  ill  p^  186. 
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metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  wiU 
Qsnallj  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  superficially. 
In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the  miners  a  greater 
amount  of  upheaval  and  denudaUon  must  take  place  in  proportion  as 
they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  mowed.  A  considerable  series  of  geo- 
logical revolutions  must  intervene  before  any  part  of  the  fissure,  which 
has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the  plu tonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive 
the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it  was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the 
atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will 
remember  what  was  said  in  the  30th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the 
chronology  of  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  formations. 


Concluding  Remarks.  —  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may  be 
DOW  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its  way. 
but  slowly,  into  favor.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has  arisen 
partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  particular  periods 
It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic  considerations;  many 
geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks,  because  they  were  desirous 
of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of  tracing  back  the  history  of  our 
terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings. 
But  if  these  expectations  have  been  disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that  time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased 
an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal  Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we 
have  at  least  succeeded  beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches 
to  times  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man 
had  a  beginning,  and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man, 
and  many  others  which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  conse- 
qnently,  the  present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all 
eternity,  as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations  of 
local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sustained. 
This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to  the  variability  of 
species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears  to  have  been  continued 
not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by  the  introduction  into  the 
earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and  animals,  and  each  assemblage 
of  new  species  must  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  new  states  of 
the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  and  multiplied 
and  endured  for  indefinite  periods.* 
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Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  conjecture  and 
speculation ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other  planets 
are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful,  —  the  existence  on  our 
own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds  as  they  have  been 
called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its  peculiar  races  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we  admire  in 
the  living  creation,  has  equally  characterized  the  organic  world  at  remote 
periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inexhaustible  variety 
displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multiplied  by  the  reflection,  that  it 
is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing  creations,  of  which  we 
cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit  in  times  pastf 

•  See  Principles  of  Geol.,  Book  8. 

f  See  the  author's  Anniv.  Address  to  the  Geol.  Soo.  1887.  Prooeedingi  Q.  81 
voL  il  p.  620. 
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BRITISH   PLIOCENE   STRATA. 

British  Pliocene  Strata— ProofiB  from  fossil  shells  of  a  gradual  refrigeration  of 
climate  in  England,  at  the  snccessiye  periods  of  the  Coralline,  the  Red,  and 
the  Norwich  Crag— Searles  Wood's  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Mollusca.  The 
Crag  Mastodon,  a  Pliocene  species — Different  assemblages  of  fossil  Mammalia 
in  the  freshwater  and  drift  deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Thames — ^Fossil 
Mosk-bufiiftlo  in  the  drift  near  London  and  near  Berlin. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Searles 
Wood  has  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  important  Monograph  on  the 
Crag  and  Upper  Tertiary  shells  of  Britain.*  The  results  of  his  con- 
scientious examination  of  so  many  hundred  species  of  testacea,  in  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  Geology,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  the  text  (pp.  152 — 165,  &c.),  especially  as  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Crag  in  the  great  European 
series  of  formations.  But  we  may  also  deduce  from  the  same  Mono- 
graph clear  evidence  of  a  gradu^  refrigeration  of  climate,  which  went 
on  in  the  area  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  older  to  that  of  the  most 
modem  Pliocene  strata,  a  refrigeration  which  was  inferred  from  the 
Crag  shells  in  1846,  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes.f  No  analysis  of  this 
excellent  treatise  has  been  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Wood  himself:  we 
have  therefore  inserted  the  following  tables,  to  point  out  many  general 
conclusions  to  which  the  conchological  data  seem  to  lead.  In  drawing 
them  up  I  have  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  "Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  Recent  and 
Fo6sil."t 

Number  of  known  Species  of  Marine  Testacea  in  the  three  English 

Pliocene  Deposits,  called  the  Norwichy  the  Red,  and  the  Coralline 

Crags, 

Brachiopoda  ....  6 

Ck>nchifera  ....  206 

Gasteropoda  ....  280 

Total-        ^        -        .    442 


o  Paleontographical  Society,  1848  to  1856. 

f  Mem.  of  G^l.  Survey,  London,  1846,  p.  891. 

^London:  1858-6. 
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DUtnbuium  cf  the  above  Marine  TuUuea, 

Sambv  at  SpedMw  &p«ctet  eaaamm  to  tt» 

yorvkhCrag     -        -  -      81  |  Xorwich  and  Red  Crag  iiioc  in  Ccr.>  S3 

Red  Cng  -  -    225  !  Xomich  and  Coralline  -not  in  Bedi    4 


Cocalline  Crag  -        -        -    827 


Red  and  Coralline  mot  in  Xorwichi  116 
Xorwidi,  Red.  and  Coralline      -    190 


Frifportiom  of  Beeent  to  Extinct  Species, 


FgcfuUfaf 


KiliscL 

HonrichCrag      ----69  -  12  -  85 

Bed  Crag 180  -  U5  -  57 

GofallineCng     -        -        -       -    168  -  159  -  51 

Recent  Species  not  living  now  in  British  Seas, 


Norwich  Crag  -        -        -        -    12  -  0 

Red  Crag         ....      8  -  16 

Coralline  Crag  ...      2  -  27 

In  the  above  list  I  haye  not  concluded  the  shells  of  the  glmcud  beds 
of  the  Clyde  and  of  sereral  other  British  deposits  of  newer  origin  than 
the  Norwich  Crag,  in  which  nearly  all — perhaps  all — the  species  are 
recent,  although  such  fossils  are  described  by  Mr.  Wood,  or  enumer- 
ated in  his  Appendix.  The  land  and  freshwater  shells,  32  in  number, 
have  also  been  purposely  omitted,  as  well  as  three  species  of  London 
Clay  shells,  suspected  by  Mr.  Wood  himself  to  be  spurious. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species  included  in 
these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British  seas ;  but  eyen  these  dif- 
fer considerably  in  their  relative  abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of 
the  Crag  shells  being  now  extremely  scarce :  as,  for  example,  Buccinum 
Dalei,  and  others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  being  now  very  com- 
mon, as  Murez  erinaceus  and  Cardium  eckinatum. 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Coralline  Crag, 
there  are  27  Southern  shells,  including  26  Mediterranean,  and  one 
West  Indian  species  (Erato  Maugeroe),  Of  these  only  13  occur  in  the 
Red  Crag,  associated  with  3  new  Southern  species,  while  the  whole  of 
them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Coral- 
line Crag  contains  only  2  Arctic  shells,  Admete  viridula  and  Ltmopsis 
pggmcea;  whereas  the  Red  Crag  contains,  as  stated  in  the  table,  8 
Northern  species,  all  of  which  recur  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  with  the 
addition  of  4  others,  also  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions;  so  that 
there  is  good  evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of  climate  during 
the  Pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The  presence  of  these  Northern  sheUs 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  supposing  that  they  were  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  parts  of  the  Sea ;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  Tellina  calcarea 
and  Astarte  borealis,  occur  plentifully,  and  sometimes  with  the  valves 

o  These  19  species  must  be  added  to  the  numbers  33-4  and  116  respectively, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  common  species  in  each  of  those  cases. 
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united  by  their  ligaraent,  in  company  with  other  littoral  shells,  such  as 
Mya  arenaria  and  Littorina  rudis,  and  evidently  not  thrown  up  from 
deep  water.  Yet  the  northern  character  of  the  Norwich  Crag  is  not 
fully  shown  by  simply  saying  that  it  contains  12  Northern  species  now 
no  longer  found  in  British  seas,  since  several  boreal  shells  which  still 
linger  in  the  Scottish  deeps  do  not  abound  there  as  they  did  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Crag  Period.  It  is  the  predominance  of  certain  genera 
and  species  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  a  conchologist  as  to  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence  of 
such  genera  as  Pyrula^  Columbella,  Terebra^  Cassidaria^  Pholadomya^ 
Lingula^  Discina,  and  others,  which  give  a  southern  aspect  to  the  Coral- 
line Crag  shells. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cold  which  had  gone  on 
increasing  from  the  time  of  the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag 
continued,  though  not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature, 
to  become  more  and  more  severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the  latter, 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what  has  been  called  the  Glacial  epoch. 
The  marine  fanna  of  this  last  period  contains^  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, recent  species  of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas 
far  north  of  the  areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  the  two  older  formations  above  alluded  to, 
but  when  we  attempt  to  classify  the  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits 
(some  contemporaneous  with  the  marine  Norwich  Crag  and  others  pos- 
terior to  it),  that  we  encounter  in  the  East  and  South  of  England  the 
greatest  diflSculty.  When  treating  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  drift 
formation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  I  have  acknowledged  the  per- 
plexity in  which  this  subject  is  still  involved,  and  have  hinted  at  the 
causes  of  it  (chap.  xiii.  pp.  152,  163),  Every  year,  however,  removes 
some  of  this  ambiguity ;  for  the  true  relative  position  of  distinct  sets  of 
snperficial  strata  becomes  more  clearly  understood,  and  the  specific 
characters  of  the  fossil  mammalia  and  shells  better  ascertained.  In  the 
first  place,  the  occurrence  in  the  Norwich  Crag  of  many  marine  shells 
of  Northern  species,  as  before  described,  in  company  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells,  and  some  mammalia  of  a  more  Southern  character, 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag 
to  have  been  opened  towards  the  Pole,  with  islands  interspersed,  while 
the  land  of  the  same  period  was  continuous  far  to  the  South.  In  that 
direction  a  Continent  may  have  existed,  from  which  rivers  flowed  north- 
wards, in  whose  waters  the  hippopotamus  and  such  shells  as  the  Cyrena 
consobrina  flourished. 

The  Mastodon  found  in  the  Red  and  Norwich  Crag  (p.  166,  and  fig. 
136,  p.  166)  was  till  lately  regarded  as  a  Miocene  or  Falunian  species; 
and  under  this  persuasion,  calling  it  M,  anguatidens^  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Owen,  I  suggested  that  its  remains  might  have  been  washed 
out  of  older  strata  into  the  Crag,  just  as  we  sometimes  observe  London 
Clay  and  Chalk  fossils  occasionally  introduced  into  the  same  deposit. 
Many  teeth  of  this  Mastodon,  together  with  numerous  ear-bones  of 
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whales,  have  recently  been  found  at  Felixstow,  in  what  is  called  "  the 
detrital  bed  "  so  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  used  in  agriculture.  That 
accumulation  of  drifted  materials  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  imbedded  mammalian  fossils  were  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  an  older  set  of  strata.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Mastodon  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Falconer,  who  has  devoted  fifteen  yeare 
to  the  study  of  the  fossil  and  recent  Proboscideans,  assures  me  that  the 
fossil  is  a  well-known  Pliocene  animal,  first  observed  in  Auvergne  by 
MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  and  called  by  them  Mastodon  arvemensis, 
Cuvier  did  not  adopt  this  name,  for  he  had  seen  but  a  few  specimens 
from  Auvergne,  and  he  confounded  it  with  M,  angustidens.  The  entire 
skeleton  of  both  these  Mastodons  having  now  been  obtained,  they  are 
found  to  be  referable  to  two  distinct  sub-genera.  The  Crag  fossil  be- 
longs to  the  Tetralophodon  of  Falconer,  a  sub-genus  of  which  five  spe- 
cies are  known,  so  called  because  there  are  four  ridges  in  the  penulti- 
mate true  molar  as  well  as  in  the  two  teeth  which  are  placed  immedi- 
ately before  it  in  both  jaws.  The  Mastodon^  an^stidenSy  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs,  with  six  other  species,  to  the  section  called  TrilophodoUy 
in  which  the  corresponding  teeth  have  each  three  ridges.  This  Masto- 
don, according  to  MM.  Lartet  and  Falconer,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Faluns  and  of  the  Molasse  at  Sansan  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  several  other  Miocene  localities.* 

The  Mastodon  arvemensis  is,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  only  one 
yet  found  in  England.  It  abounds  with  the  Hippopotamus  major  in 
the  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Val  d'Amo,  as  well  as  in  strata  of  the  same 
age  in  Piedmont  and  at  Montpellier.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  a  characteristic  Pliocene  species ;  and  this  view  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fact  that  its  remains  are  best  preserved  in  freshwater  strata,  asso- 
ciated and  coeval  with  the  Norwich  Crag.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of 
its  surviving  in  England  till  the  still  more  modern  epoch  of  those  flu- 
viatile  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in  which  the  Hippoj^>{amus 
major  and  a  species  of  monkey,  Macacus  jtHoccBnus^  have  been  detected. 
These  freshwater  strata  are  alluded  to  in  the  text  (p.  153),  as  occurring  at 
Grays  in  Kssex,  21  miles  below  London,  and  at  Ilford,  Erith,  and  other 
places  bordering  the  Thames.  They  consist  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam, 
from  CO  to  100  feet  thick,  and  often  form  a  terrace  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  rising  to  a  much  higher  level  than  a  vast  bed  of  more  modern 
gravel,  to  which  allusion  will  presently  be  made.  At  Grays,  the  Cyrena 
consohrina  of  the  Nile  already  mentioned,  a  shell  common  to  the  Nor- 
wich Crag,  together  with  several  other  shells  no  longer  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  them  unknown  as  living  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  occur,  mingled  with  a  vast  majority  of  English  species  of  land 
and  freshwater  mollusca.     The  Cyrena^  which  I  supposed  till  lately  to 

o  Professor  Owen  has  given  (Quart.  Geol.  Jour.,  Feb.  1856,  p.  223),  as  a 
synonjTn  of  the  Crag  Mastodon,  the  name  of  M.  lonffirostris,  Kaup,  a  fossil  of 
the  Miocene  sands  of  Eppelsheira,  referred  by  Falconer  to  the  sub-genus  Tetralo- 
phodon. 
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be  a  genus  unknown  in  Europe  (p.  153),  is,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, a  living  Sicilian  shell,  called  by  some  naturalists  C7.  panormitana. 
With  these  fossils,  and  with  the  Hippopotamus  and  monkey  above 
alluded  to,  the  remains  of  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus  are  found ;  while  the 
accompanying  elephant  is  not  the  Mammoth,  as  formerly  imagined, 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  Elephas  antiquuSy  and  sometimes  E, 
prisons. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  submergence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Southeast  of  England  beneath  the  sea  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
during  which  the  Northern  erratics  of  Norfolk  and  Suifolk,  and  of 
Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  were  drifted  southwards  by  ice,  took  place 
before  or  after  the  origin  of  these  deposits  at  Grays,  Ilford,  and  other 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  after  those 
fluviatile  beds  were  formed,  a  great  sheet  of  ochreous  gravel  was  spread 
out  over  the  lower  levels  of  the  same  valley,  and  in  it  we  find  buried 
the  remains  of  Arctic  quadrupeds.  This  ochreous  gravel  extends  from 
East  to  West,  from  above  Maidenhead,  through  London,  to  the  sea,  for 
a  distance  of  60  miles,  having  a  width  varying  from  2  to  9  miles,  and 
a  thickness  of  from  5  to  15  feet.*  In  many  places  it  contains  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth  {^E,  primigenius)  and  Siberian 
Rhinoceros  {R.  tickorhinus\  together  with  remains  of  the  reindeer, 
horse,  and  other  quadrupeds. 

Recently  (1855)  three  fossil  skulls,  referred  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the 
Musk-buffalo  (Buhalus  moschatus),  a  well-known  living  inhabitant  of 
Arctic  regions,  have  also  been  discovered  ;  one  of  them  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  and  the  other  two  in  gravel  of  the  same 
age  near  Batheaston,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 

The  same  musk-buffalo  was  met  with  about  20  years  ago  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Berlin,  in  the  hill  called  the  Kreuzberg,  imbedded  in  northern 
drift,  and  with  it  the  Siberian  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros,  together  with 
species  of  horse,  deer,  and  ox.f 

Among  the  fossil  mammalia  of  another  locality  in  the  same  drift  of 
North  Germany,  Dr.  Hensel,  of  Berlin,  has  detected,  near  Quedlinburg, 
the  Norwegian  Lemming,  Myodes  lemmus,  and  another  species  of  the 
same  family  called  by  Pallas  Mi/odes  torquatus  (by  Hensel  Misother^ 
mus  torquatus),  a  still  more  Arctic  quadruped  found  by  Parry  in  lati- 
tude 82°,  and  which  never  strays  farther  south  than  the  northern  borders 
of  the  woody  region.  Professor  Beyrich  also  informs  me  that  the 
remains  of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  were  obtained  at  the  same  place.^ 
In  this  **  diluvium,'^  as  it  is  termed  by  many,  no  instance  has  as  yet 

o  Prestwich ;  Geol.  Quart.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  131. 

f  1  was  shown  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  1856,  part  of  the  skull  of  the  Bvba- 
lut  motchatus,  correctly  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  for  1837,  the  year 
after  its  discovery,  by  Professor  Quenstedt,  at  that  time  curator.  The  associated 
Kreuzberg  fossils  are  enumerated  in  Leonhard  and  Bronn's  Jahrbuch,  1880, 
p.  216. 

X  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch.  Qeol.  Gesellschaft,  vol.  vii.  (1855),  p.  548,  &c. 
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occurred  in  North  Germany  of  the  association  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
any  genus  which  would  indicate  a  climate  too  warm  for  the  reindeer, 
musk-ox,  or  lemming ;  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that 
the  alleged  association  of  the  Mammoth  {£,  primigenius)^  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  with  the  hippopotamus  and  monkey  (Macacus pliocctnus\ 
and  a  like  mixture  of  the  boues  and  teeth  of  the  tichorhine  and  lepto- 
rhine  rhinoceroses  in  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk,  may  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding together  the  fossils  of  different  deposits  and  periods,  or  from 
an  intermixture,  due  to  natural  causes,  of  the  fossil  remains  of  more  than 
one  epoch. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  as  the  musk-buffalo  has  a  constitution 
fitting  it  at  present  to  inhabit  the  high  northern  regions  of  America, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  former  companions,  the  warmly-clad  Mam- 
moth and  the  two-horned  woolly  rhinoceros  (R.  iichorhinus)^  were  in 
like  manner  capable  of  supporting  life  in  a  cold  climate.^ 

To  what  part  of  the  Pliocene  Period  the  Cave  animals  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  chiefly  referred,  is  still  a  vexed  question.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  at  present  to  suppose  any  of  them  more  an- 
cient than  the  Norwich  Crag;  and  many  caves  may  have  remained 
open  during  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  eras,  while  the  fauna  was  grad- 
ually changing,  so  that  the  remains  found  in  them  may  not  always  be- 
long to  strictly  contemporary  quadrupeds. 

I  have  mentioned  (p.  175)  the  occurrence  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  of 
the  remains  of  Elephants,  and  referred  them  to  E.  primigenius ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  there  is  no  well-authenticated  example  of  this 
species  having  ever  been  met  with  South  of  the  Alps.  The  specimens 
from  Monte  Mario,  and  other  localities  near  Rome,  belong,  according  to 
him,  to  E,  antiquuSj  Falc,  and  E,  ineridionalis^  Nesti,  and  those  in 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  the  same  species,  together  with  Elephas 
priscus. 


WHERE    TO    DRAW   THE    LINE    BETWEEN    THE    MIOCENE    AND    EQCENB 

TERTIARY    STRATA,  pp.  115,  175,   183. 

Classification  of  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  strata — Where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween Upper  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene — Reasons  for  a  proposed  change  of 
nomenclature — Miocene  fossil  shells  and  quadrupeds  of  the  Sewfilik  or  Sub- 
Himalayan  hills. 

I  HAVE  stated  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  (p.  183),  that  many  eminent 
geologists  consider  the  Marine  Sands  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  to- 
gether with  their  equivalents  in  age  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  else- 
where, as  the  base  of  the  Miocene  division  of  the  great  Tertiary  series. 

^  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  xii.  p.  124. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  in  the  table,  at  p.  105,  the  name  of 
'*  Lower  Miocene^'  as  a  synonym  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent  for 
strata  of  that  age,  called  by  me  "  Upper  Eocene."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  reasons  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  text,  which  induced  the  late 
Professor  E.  Forbes  and  me  to  employ  this  arrangement  and  nomencla- 
ture in  preference  to  one  which  throws  into  the  same  division  the  faluns 
of  Touraine  (originally  selected  by  me  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene)  and 
a  fauna  so  distinct  as  that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  which  contains 
no  species  of  shells  in  common  with  the  '*  faluns,*^  and  which  approaches 
so  nearly  in  the  general  character  of  its  fossils  to  the  typical  Eocene 
fauna.  I  observed,  however  (pp.  186, 187),  that  I  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  necessity  of  including  hereafter  the  deposits  above  alluded  to  in 
one  and  the  same  Miocene  Period,  should  sufficient  evidence  be  brought 
to  light  of  intermediate  and  connecting  links  between  the  Fontainebleau 
sands  or  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  some  progress  has  certainly  been 
made  in  bridging  over  the  wide  gulf  which  formerly  separated  the  so- 
called  "  Lower  Miocene"  from  the  "  faluns,"  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Eocene  system  is  becoming  so  comprehensive  and  so  complicated  in 
its  details  by  the  continual  intercalation  of  new  formations,  and  by  the 
addition  below  its  former  base  of  the  Thanet  sands  and  Lower  Lande- 
nian  of  Belgium,  that  the  desirability  of  limiting  its  extension  in  an  up- 
ward direction  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious.  The  Thanet  Sands, 
moreover,  exhibit  a  testaceous  fauna,  almost  as  divergent  from  that  of 
the  Barton  clay  as  are  the  shells  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  from  those 
of  the  faluns ;  so  that,  if  we  comprise  the  Thanet  and  Baiton  beds  in 
one  Eocene  Peiiod,  we  may  be  called  upon,  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety, to  class  the  Fontainebleau  and  Falunian  faunas  in  one  and  the 
same  great  Miocene  system. 

Professor  Bey  rich,  in  a  recently  published  memoir  on  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  North  of  Germany,*  has  made  known  to  us  the  existence 
of  a  long  succession  of  marine  strata,  leading  almost  gradually  from 
the  equivalents  of  the  Lowest  Limburg  or  Tongrian  beds  of  Dumont  to 
others  approaching  in  age  the  faluns  of  the  Loire.  Consequently  he 
has  thought  fit  to  introduce  a  new  term — that  of  **  Oligocene  " — for  all 
the  beds  intermediate  between  Eocene  and  Miocene ;  and,  having  dis- 
tributed the  strata  in  question  into  seven  subdivisions,  each  character- 
ized by  a  certain  proportion  of  peculiar  fossils,  he  refers  the  uppermost 
of  all,  or  his  Sternberg  beds,  to  the  "  Upper  Oligocene ;"  the  next  five, 
comprising  among  othere  the  Upper  and  Middle  Limburg,  to  the  "Mid- 
dle Oligocene ;"  and  the  remaining  two  to  the  Lower  Oligocene,  com- 
prehending the  Lower  Tongqan  of  Dumont  with  the  Brown-coal  of 
Germany,  which  is  classed  as  the  lowest  of  all. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  had  previously  (1852),  in  his  Paleontology,  con- 
sidered all  these  **  Oligocene  "  beds  as  a  Lower  Falunian  division,  class- 
ing the  faluns  of  the  Loire  as  Upper  Falunian.     Dr.  Sandbcrger,  in  his 

o  Abhandlungen  der  KOulgl.  Acad,  der  Wissen.  zn  Berlin,  1865. 
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writintr*  ^>n  the  f^jmih  of  the  Majecce  Basio.  has  Litehr  pctnfied  ovt 
iMfV*rfal  connectiLg  lioks  between  th*  Unls  cominonlT  called  Low 
M^jC^nr:  ari«i  the  over! ring  fonnati»>ns  dOirVAl  with  the  fidans  «^f  Too- 
nane.  M.  Raulin.  2d«<».  in  a  paper  ja«t  printe*!  on  the  &ians  of  the  Gt- 
ronde.*  ba.«  given  the  cames  of  Mitl«iie  an>i  Lower  Mx*]>cene  to  the 
e^jnivalent*  of  the  Fontaineblean  and  Limbarg  beiisw  or  to  Pr^yUsKH 
Beynch'«  ^Oligooene*^  strata,  the  £dans  of  Toaraine  being  ciaseed  m 
*•  Upper  Miocene.*' 

M,  Hebert  published,  in  1 855.  a  map  descriptive  of  the  xnm^  of  two 
tertiary  jv^as,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Paris  Basin, — the  fint 
that  of  the  Calcaire  gros«ier,  and  the  second,  that  of  the  Fontaineblean 
Sands, — showing  how  marked  is  the  want  of  coincidence  between  them  • 
a  fact  which  implies  the  occurrence  of  great  geographical  changes  in 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  eras  compared.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  his  map  he  gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  zone  of  Ceritkimm 
plieatum,  or  that  of  the  Fontaineblean  Sands,  as  the  most  convenient 
line  of  demarcation  between  Lower  and  Middle  tertiarv,-  or  between 
Eocene  and  Miocene.f  M.  Lartet,  also  a  distinguished  French  06te<^ 
gist,  whose  writings  on  fossil  mammalia  are  so  well  known,  has  favored 
me  with  his  valuable  counsel  on  this  controverted  subject;  observing^ 
that  although  the  fossil  testacea  of  the  Fontaineblean  Sands  show  a 
preponderance  of  affinities  towards  an  Eocene  fanna,  and  small  connec- 
tion with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freshwater 
"Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,"  immediately  overling  the  Fontaineblean 
Sands,  and  other  lacustrine  formations  in  Anvergne  and  Central  France, 
as  well  as  the  Mayence  Basin,  cannot  be  included  in  the  same  Eocene 
system  without  doing  violence  to  paleontological  principles.  The  group- 
ing of  the  fossil  mammalia,  he  remarks,  becomes  less  natural  by  such  an 
arrani(<'riif;nt ;  for  not  only  many  genera,  but  even  some  species,  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  thus  drawn 
b^ftwccn  P'ocene  and  Miocene.  The  genera  Dorcatherium^  Cainotheriumy 
Anchithcrium^  and  Titanomys^  for  example,  and  Rhinoceros  incisivus 
and  others,  are  made  common  to  Eocene  and  Miocene. 

iVofessor  Forbes,  in  his  posthumous  memoir  on  a  tertiary  formation 
of  fluvio-niarine  origin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  J  has  observed,  that  there 
are  certain  bands  of  well-marked  fossils  so  widely  extended  as  to  indi- 
cat(;  definite  horizons;  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  constant  is  *'tbe 
zoFHi  of  Cerithium  plicatuvi^^  well-marked  among  the  Tertiaries  of 
PVancre,  Bcilgium,  and  Germany,  and  equally  so  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Referring  then  to  the  connection  between  this  zone  and  the  underlying 
foniiations,  he  continues:  "There  is  evidently  no  break  in  this  part  of 
the  series  of  Tertiary  depositions,  and  it  would  be  harsh  and  forced  to 
place  one  portion  in  the  Eocene,  and  another  in  the  Miocene,  as  has 
been  done  by  continental  geologists.     In  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  have 

®  Actos  de  r  Academic  de  Bordeaux,  1856. 

t  Bulletin,  1855,  torn.  xii.  p.  760. 

X  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  London,  1856,  p.  99. 
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the  trne  clue  to  their  relation  cleflrly  exhibited  in  unmistakable  and 
perfect  eections ;  the  importance  of  which  clue  in  its  bearing  on  conti- 
nental geology  may  be  estimated  very  highly." 

The  opinion  of  my  late  lamented  friend,  so  emphatically  expressed 
in  this  passage  in  favor  of  the  classification  which  I  formerly  adopted, 
will  convince  every  reader  that  the  old  nomenclature  might  be  defended 
by  many  cogent  arguments ;  and  some  of  these  M.  Desbayes  has  lately 
set  forth  in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  his  supplement  to  '^  The  Fossil 
Shells  of  the  Paris  Basin;"*  where  he  says,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  dissimilarity  is  enormous  between  the  fossils  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Sands  and  those  of  the  faluns  of  the  Loire,  we  find  the  fauna  of 
the  former  to  be  allied  to  that  of  the  marine  beds  below  the  Paris  gyp- 
sum by  a  predominance  of  certain  genera  of  shells.  These  he  enumer- 
ates, and  his  observations  are  in  harmony  with  what  I  have  said  (p. 
184)  respecting  the  "'  Eocene  aspect''  of  the  testaceous  &una  of  those 
strata  which  occupy  the  debatable  ground. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  arguments  which  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  classification  formerly  advocated  by  me,  and 
given  in  my  Table  at  pp.  104-5,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  in  the  place  so 
generally  adopted  in  France,  provided  that  we  always  regard  it  as  an 
arbitrary  and  purely  conventional  line, — one  which  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  founded  on  any  great  change  of  species,  still  less  on  any  general 
revolution  in  the  earth's  physical  geography  assumed  to  have  happened 
at  the  era  refeiTed  to.  The  classification  was  originally  suggested  in 
France  by  an  accidental  break  in  the  regular  succession  of  marine 
strata,  caused  by  the  intercalation  on  the  site  of  Paris  of  certain  fresh- 
water gypseous  marls,  in  which  the  Paleothere  and  other  qujidrupeds 
were  discovered.  By  these  marls  the  marine  sands  of  Beauchamp,  often 
called  the  **  Sables  Moyens,''  were  separated  from  the  marine  sands  of 
Fontainebleau.  In  countries  where  no  such  interruption  occurs,  the 
series,  whether  composed  of  freshwater,  fluvio-marine,  or  marine  strata, 
will  exhibit  **  beds  of  passage**  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  such  as 
those  of  Hempstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  those  recently  discovered 
in  the  Alps  by  MM.  Hebert  and  Renevier,  and  described  by  them  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
(1854).  In  this  interesting  memoir  an  account  is  given  of  a  formation 
termed  by  the  authors  "  the  Upper  Nummulitic  "  which  occurs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gap,  and  in  the  Diablerets  in  Savoy,  where  the  (7m- 
ihium  plicatum  and  other  shells  usually  accompanying  it  in  the  Fon- 
tainebleau Sands  and  in  Belgium  are  abundantly  intermixed  with  spe- 
cies frequent  in  the  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  and  even  in  the  inferior  Cal- 
caire  Grossier.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  example,  among  the 
highly  elevated  and  contorted  strata  of  the  Alps,  of  marine  beds  of  pas- 
sage of  the  period  under  consideration,  remarkable  for  many  reasons, 

^  Descriptioii  des  Animaux  sans  Yertdbrcs,  &c.    Paris,  1867,  p.  17. 
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MIOGBNB   FAUNA    OF   THB    SEWAlIK   HILLS,  p.  182. 

The  genus  Dinotherium^  so  characteristic  of  the  Falunian  or  Upper 
Miocene  period  in  Europe,  occurs  in  India  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 
But  as  yet  it  has  only  been  found  in  Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  not  among  the  fossils  of  the  Sew41ik  or  Sub-Himalayan  Hills, 
as  stated  by  mistake  in  the  text  (p.  182).  Seven  species  of  Sew&lik 
elephants  have  been  alluded  to,  whereas  the  number  is  in  fact  only  five, 
three  of  which  are  referred  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  the  sub-genus  Stegodon^ 
comprising  forms  intermediate  between  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant. 
The  hippopotamus  mentioned  in  the  same  page  (182),  belongs  to  the 
sub-genus  Hexaprotodon^  a  form  now  extinct.  The  Anoplotherium 
posterogenium^  supposed  when  first  discovered  to  present  a  generic  link 
between  the  Sew&lik  fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene  period,  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  species  of  Ckalicotherium  (Anisodon  of  Lartet),  a  genus  of 
pachyderms  intermediate  between  the  Rhinoceros  and  Anoplothere,  The 
same  genus  occurs  in  Miocene  or  Falunian  strata  at  Sansan,  in  the 
department  of  Gers,  in  the  South  of  France.  Among  the  Sub-Himalayan 
fossils,  a  giraffe,  camel,  and  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep  chain  of  hills, 
with  deep  favines,  runs  for  many  hundred  miles  east  and  west 

Fifteen  species  of  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  Paludina,  Melania^ 
Ampullaria^  and  Unio  were  obtained  by  Sir  P.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Fal- 
coner from  the  same  strata,  and,  when  shown  by  them  in  1846  to  the 
late  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  all  extinct  or  un- 
known species,  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  are  still  inhabitants  of 
Indian  rivers.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to  extinct  species  of  Mol- 
lusca  t^ees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an  upper  Miocene  or 
Falunian  fauna,  as  observed  in  Touraine,  or  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and 
elsewhere. 


DENUDATION  OF  THE  WEALDEN.   (Ch.  XIX.  pp.  271,  285.) 

Denudation  of  the  Wealden — Discovery  of  the  Lower  Crag  on  the  summit  of 
the  North  Downs  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  the  19th  chapter,  pp.  271 — 286,  to  prove 
that  the  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  took  place  at  many  successive 
periods,  and  at  dates  widely  remote  from  each  other,  some  of  them  an- 
tecedent to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata  of  Great  Britain, 
and  others  so  late  as  the  Pliocene  epoch,  have  lately  received  an  unex- 
pected confirmation,  for  Mr.  Prestwich  has  announced  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  (January  2l8t,  1857)  the  discovery  of  marine  sands 
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of  the  crag  period,  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  North  Downs  at  vari- 
ous points  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking.  These  ferruginous  sands 
include  layers  of  iron  sandstone,  and  of  quartzose  sand,  with  flint  peb- 
bles, and  occasionally  green  earth,  the  whole  deposit  resembling  pre- 
cisely in  mineral  character  the  sands  of  Diest,  in  Belgium,  which  have 
long  been  considered  as  of  the  same  age  as  the  older  crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  same  Terebratula  grandisy  which  abounds  in  the  English  crag,  and 
in  the  sands  of  Diest ;  and  the  casts  of  Astartey  PyruUiy  and  other  fos- 
sils, concur  with  the  mineral  character  of  the  beds  to  prove  the  con- 
temporaneous origin  of  these  British  and  Belgian  strata.  At  Paddles- 
worth,  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  Folkestone,  the  irony  sands,  above  mentioned, 
rest  on  an  older  flint  gravel,  at  an  elevation  of  between  600  and  700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  chalk  escarpment.  Some 
idea  of  their  exact  position  may  be  gained  by  the  reader  by  supposing 
them  placed  on  the  heights  marked  by  the  strong  black  line  above  fig. 
d,  in  the  woodcut  321  (p.  272  of  the  text  of  this  edition,  and  4th  edition 
p.  243),  or  he  may  suppose  the  tertiary  outlier  6,  fig.  329  (p.  282  of  this 
edition),  to  consist  of  Coralline  crag,  instead  of  being  a  mass  of  Eocene 
clay  and  sand. 

It  follows  from  such  facts,  that  although  the  first  elevation  of  the 
Wealden  took  place,  as  shown  in  the  19th  chapter,  in  the  early  Eocene» 
or  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  cretaceous  period ;  and  although  much  denu- 
dation was  then  effected,  yet  the  same  area  was  again  submerged  during 
the  Older  Pliocene  epoch.  The  latest  denudation,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  present  escarpments,  were  brought  about  after  the  sea  had  become 
already  peopled  with  species  of  mollusca,  half  of  which  are  still  living. 
The  great  upheaval  of  land  in  the  Wealden  area,  thus  proved  to  be 
subsequent  in  date  to  the  Lower  Crag,  may,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  observes, 
help  to  explain  the  difference  observed  in  the  fauna  and  climate  of  the 
several  successive  crag  periods  (sec  above,  p.  636) ;  for  we  may  now  with 
more  confidence  assume  that  the  sea  of  the  Coralline  Crag  was  open  to 
the  south,  so  that  shells  of  southern  forms  lived  in  it,  until  at  length, 
the  bed  of  that  sea  having  upraised  650  or  700  feet,  all  communication 
with  warmer  latitudes  was  cut  off,  and  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  ac- 
quired its  more  boreal  character. 

We  also  learn  from  these  recent  discoveries  how  impossible  it  may 
often  be  to  demonstrate  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  any  given  area 
by  organic  remains,  or  by  sea-beaches.  Long  and  diligent  inquiries  had 
been  made  before  the  year  1856,  for  sea  shells  of  recent  or  crag  spet^ies, 
and  for  the  signs  of  old  sea  margins  within  the  Wealden  area,  or  on 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  map  (p.  272  of  this  edition,  and  p.  242,  4th 
edition),  and  on  the  chalk  downs  and  tertiary  area  l>etween  the  Weald 
and  the  Thames  (Nos.  1  and  2,  ih,) ;  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  a  few 
casts  of  shells  prove  incontestably  the  long  sojourn  of  the  Older  Pli<.>cene 
sea  in  those  very  spaces.  We  must  now,  therefore,  admit  the  retreat  of 
its  waters  to  have  been  an  event  of  times  comparatively  modem.  It 
follows  that  in  many  cases  the  land  may  have  sunk  and  have  emerged 
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again  without  retaining  on  its  surface  any  monuments  of  the  kind 
usually  demanded  as  indispensable  to  warrant  us  in  speculating  on 
marine  denudation  as  a  great  modifying  cause  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe. 


NSW   FOSSIL   MAMMALIA    FROM   THE    PURBECK    OR    UPPER   OOLITIC 

STRATA    IN   DORSETSHIRE. 

Discovery  in  Dorsetshire  of  seven  or  eight  new  genera  of  Mammalia  in  the  Pur- 
beck  or  Upper  Oolite  strata — ^Firet  example  of  a  skull  of  a  Mammifer  from 
Secondary  Rocks — Insectivorous  Marsupials  and  Placentals  and  herbivorous 
Marsupials — Figures  and  descriptions — Light  thrown  on  the  Microlestes  or 

*  oldest  triassic  Mammifer — General  bearing  of  the  new  facts. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  text  (p.  457)  that  when  the  5th  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  two  years  ago,  six  species  only  of  mammalia  were 
known  in  the  whole  world  from  rocks  older  than  the  Tertiary.  The 
researches  of  36  years  had  been  required  to  bring  these  six  species  to 
light,  from  1818,  when  first  a  lower  jaw  from  the  Stonesfield  Oolite, 
found  10  years  before,  was  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  mammalian, 
to  the  year  1854,  when  the  Spalacotherium  of  Purbeck  was  described 
by  Owen. 

Figures  are  given  at  p.  341  of  two  small  molar  teeth  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  these  six  quadrupeds,  the  Microlestes  of  Plieninger,  found  in  a 
bone-bed  near  Stuttgart  usually  referred  to  the  Upper  Trias,  and  in 
which  Triassic  species  of  fish  and  reptiles  abound.  Figures  are  also 
given  of  the  fossil  lower  jaws  with  teeth  of  three  diminutive  mammalia 
obtained  from  the  inferior  oolite  of  Stonesfield  (pp.  3 1 1-1 2  of  the  text,  and 
868,  4th  ed.),  and  supposed  to  belong  to  insectivorous  creatures,  one  of 
them  at  least  to  a  marsupial  quadruped.  The  remains  of  a  fourth 
British  mammal,  also  consisting  of  a  lower  jaw  from  the  same  locality, 
found  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis,  and  made  known  in  September, 
1854,  is  alluded  to  in  a  note  at  p.  457.  Although  small,  it  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  three  species  previously  discovered,  being 
probably  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  Professor  Owen  imagines  it  to  have 
been  of  omnivorous  habits,  and  one  of  the  ungulate  or  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds, allied  to  certain  extinct  genera  of  the  tertiary  period,  called 
Hyracotherium^  Microtherium  and  Hyopotamus, 

The  discovery  in  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire,  in  1854,  of  the  Spalacotherium^ 
a  small  insectivore  allied  to  the  Cape  mole,  is  mentioned  at  p.  295  and 
457,  as  the  first  example  of  a  mammifer  from  those  freshwater  strata. 
In  December  last  (1856)  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Beckles,  F.  G.  S.,  conversed 
with  me  in  London  on  the  desirability  of  quarrying  the  Middle  Purbeck 
in  Durlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring 
the  fossil  contents  of  the  bed  in  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  had  procured 
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the  Spalacotherium,  The  average  thickoess  of  this  stratum  called  No. 
93,  or  the  "dirt-bed,"  is  about  5  inches.*  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
middle  Purbeck,  and  consists  of  a  soft  marl,  or  calcareous  mud,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  a  few  insects  with  freshwater  shells  of  several  genera 
(Paludina,  PlanorbiSy  and  Cyclas),  and  many*  reptiles.  As  the  fruit  of 
his  seeond  day's  excavations  (Dec.  1 1th)  Mr.  Beckles  sent  me  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  mammal  of  a  new  genus,  a  discovery  soon  followed  by  others 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  were  disin- 
terred from  an  area  not  exceeding  40  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  in  width, 
the  remains  of  five  or  six  new  species  belonging  to  three  or  four  distinct 
genera,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of  a  hedgehog,  be- 
sides the  entire  skeleton  of  a  crocodile,  the  shell  or  carapace  of  a  fresh- 
water tortoise,  and  some  smaller  reptiles.  While  these  investigations 
were  in  progress,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  of  Swanage  kindly  forwarded  ta 
me  at  my  request  the  fossils  which  he  had  been  accumulating  dunng 
two  years  (1855  and  1856)  from  the  same  thin  bed  in  a  contiguous  area 
no  less  limited  in  its  dimensions.  Besides  reptilian  remains,  there  were 
among  his  acquisitions  three  lower  jaws  of  three  mammalian  species, 
and  Dr.  Falconer,  who  interpreted  for  me  the  meaning  of  these  and 
other  fossils,  as  they  arrived  from  day  to  day,  called  my  attention  to  one 
slab  in  which  was  seen  the  upper  portion  of  a  skull,  consisting  of  Uie 
two  parietal  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  the  sagittal 
crest  well  marked,  as  also  the  connection  with  the  frontals  and  the  oc- 
cipital crest.  Although  the  lateral  and  basal  portions  of  this  cranium 
are  wanting,  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  agrees  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  living  warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  implying  probably  a  higher 
organization  than  that  of  such  genera  as  the  Stonesfield  Phascolotherium 
and  Amphithn-inm^  though  atfording  no  clear  evidence  whether  the 
creature  was  placental  or  marsupial.  It  is  singular  that  this  s|X'cimen 
should  have  been  the  first  example  ever  seen  of  a  cranium,  or  indeed  of 
any  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mamniifer  other  than  a  lower  maxillary 
bone  with  teeth,  from  rocks  more  ancient  than  the  tertiary.  It  supplied 
therefore  a  more  sicrnificant  kind  of  evidence  to  the  osteoloorist  than  had 
previously  been  obtained  of  the  exact  correspondence  in  structure  of 
the  mammalia  of  a  very  remote  period  with  the  higher  types  of  living 
vettebrata. 

In  the  same  slab  with  the  cranium  is  one  entire  side  of  a  lower  jaw 
of  a  quadruped,  for  which  Professor  Owen  proposes  the  generic  name 
of  Triconodon.  It  contains  eight  molars,  a  large  and  prominent  canine, 
and  one  broad  and  thick  incisor.  This  creature  must  have  been  nearly 
as  large  as  the  common  hedgehog.f 

o  This  8o-ailled  "  dirt-bed"  is  dc8ignate<l  as  No.  93  l>oth  in  the  Quid^  to  the 
Geoloj^y  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Austen  (1852),  and  by  the 
Rev.  0.  Fisher,  in  his  paper  on  the  Purbeck  strata.  Tyans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc., 
vol.  Ix.  (185.')).  It  has  not  the  chanicter  of  an  ancient  vegetable  soil,  as  the 
name  would  seem  to  imply. 

t  The  compressed  crowns  of  the  inferior  molars  In  this  TViconodon  have  each 
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Several  other  jaws  with  similar  tricuspid  teeth  of  larger  dimensions, 
found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  indicate  the  existence  of  another  species  of  Tri- 
conodon  of  a  more  elongated  form,  and  about  one-third  larger  in  size. 
From  one  of  these  the  following  evidence  of  its  marsupial  character  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Falconer.  1.  The  plurality  of  true  molars. 
2.  The  strong,  inflected  angular  process.  3.  (And  this  is  considered 
by  him  the  most  significant  of  all),  the  broad,  salient,  everted  rim  of 
the  ridge  which  is  decurrent  on  the  outer  side  from  the  condyle  along 
the  inferior  margin,  exactly  as  in  the  carnivorous  marsupials.  4.  The 
marked  development  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove.  He  also  adds,  that 
these  two  species  of  Tricanodon,  from  the  cutting  character  of  their 
teeth,  and  their  comparatively  formidable  canines,  together  with  the 
form  of  the  ascending  ramus,  are  more  like  small  ferine  animals  than 
mere  insectivorous  marsupials.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  fed  on 
prey  less  minute  than  insects. 

Among  the  jaws  of  many  smaller  insectivora  is  one  allied  to  the  type 
of  the  Stonesfield  Amphitkerium^  but  generally  distinct.* 

The  following  observations  by  Professor  Owen,  on  the  genus  Tri- 
conodouj  extracted  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  January  27, 
1857,  are  not  the  less  interesting  as  having  been  written  before  the 
more  decisive  proofs  above  enumerated  of  the  marsupial  characters  of 
Triconodon  had  been  elicited  from  more  perfect  specimens  obtained 
about  a  month  later : — **  The  Purbeck  fossil  (the  smaller  Triconodon) 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Stonesfield  insectivorous  genera,  and  shows 
characters  intermediate  between  Phascolotherium  and  Tkylacotherium, 
The  three-coned  tooth  presents  the  same  type  as  in  the  molars  of 
these  genera,  but  the  first  and  third  cones  are  developed  to  nearer 
equality  with  the  second  or  mid-cone.  The  cingulum  in  Triconodon 
develops  the  same  front  and  back  talon.  In  the  size  of  the  canine, 
and  in  the  depth  and  other  proportions  of  the  jaw,  Triconodon  resem- 
bles Phascolotherium^  and  so  much  so  in  the  jaw-bone  characters  that 
if  one  be  marsupial  the  other  should  be;  but  I  cannot  get  a  clear 
evidence  of  the  inward  bend  of  the  angle,  or  of  its  extension  back- 
wards. 

**  In  the  superior  number  of  molars,  Triconodon  resembles  Hiyla- 
cotherium^  and  also  Mt/rmecobius,  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  somewhat 
similar  type  of  molar  tooth.  The  above-cited  genera  and  Spalacothe- 
rium  have  enough  of  characters  in  common,  so  far  as  regards  mandible 
and  mandibular  teeth,  to  suggest  their  all  belonging  to  the  same  natural 

of  them  three  suhequal  sharp-pointed  cusps,  riBing  nearly  vertically  into  the 
same  longitudinal  plane,  with  basal  end  lobules,  but  without  additional  interior 
complication.  They  arc  so  arranged,  in  a  continuous  and  compact  series,  as  to 
present  a  uniform  serrated  edge,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. — Dr.  Falconer. 

•  In  this  species  the  lower  jaw  has  an  elongated  slender  ramus,  containing  7 
uniform  back  molars  in  situ,  and  the  empty  alveoli  of  4  or  6  false  molars  in 
front,  together  with  a  prominent  laniariform  tooth.  The  dental  formula  agrees 
numerically  with  that  of  the  Amphitherium,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  doable- 
rowed  and  complex  arrangement  of  the  crown-cusps. — Dr.  Faiconer, 
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gronp  of  SD  insectivofoiu  aod  very  probably  manapial  funiiy.  The 
(duTBCter  of  the  calvariam  of  Trieomidon  cSen  DothJDg  adTene  to  the 
above  viewa,*"* 

Besides  the  mainmaliA  above  alluded  to,  beloogiog  to  9  or  10  species 
and  to  a  or  6  genera,  all  of  them  insectivorous  or  predaceoos,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  liecklea  for  haviag  diseotorabed  (January  31,  1857,)  the 
is  of  another  genus  exceedingly  uulike  the  rest,  the  relations  vt 
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*  AlliiKiun  IH  hcru  miule  to  the  crovm  of  Ihc  skull  iHiforc  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  liiunu  lilnb.  In  the  text,  at  p.  ^iiS,  1  have  tiled  tlie  oplniim  {[ivi-n 
by  I'roffiiw.r  Owen  in  18i4  (see  Geol  Quart,  Juiirn.,  vol,  x.  p.  4311,  tlial  the 
Spill OLH il hi-ri iim  u-iiR  "  more  ntnrly  Allied  to  the  plnccntal  than  to  the  marsupial 
inaectivora,"  an  upioion  which,  aa  will  be  seen,  he  is  Dow  disposed  to  modify. 
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which  to  the  living  kangaroo-rat  were  immediately  recognized  by  Dr. 
Falconer  on  its  first  arrival  in  London.* 

No  less  than  10  species  of  the  living  genus  Hypsiprymnus,  com- 
monly called  the  kangaroo-rat,  and  referred  by  Waterhouse  to  the  Ma- 
cropodidce,  or  kangaroo  family,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of 
Australia,  feeding  on  plants  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  diflfer  from  all 
other  quadrupeds,  consists  in  their  having  a  single  large  pre-molar,  the 
enamel  of  which  is  furrowed  with  1  vertical  grooves  (see  Z,  fig.  1,  where 
the  pre-molar  of  the  recent  Hypsiprymnua  Gaimardi  is  represented). 

The  largest  pre-molar  in  the  fossil  genus  exhibits  in  like  manner 
seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their  termination  a  similar  serrated 
edge  in  the  crown ;  but  their  direction  is  diagonal,  a  distinction*,  says 
Dr.  Falconer,  which  is  **  trivial,  not  typical." 

As  these  oblique  furrows  form  so  marked  a  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  teeth.  Dr.  Falconer  has  proposed  for  the  fossil  the  generic  name 
of  Plagiaulax,  The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  incisor  a,  figs.  1 
and  2,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking  similarity  to  Hypsiprymnus.     Never- 

Fig.8. 
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PUigiavicuD  minor^  Falo. 
(Magnified  4  diameters.) 

All  the  teeth  In  t\ilB  specimen  are  in  place  and  well  preserved.  The  hinder  part  of  the  jaw- 
bone, with  the  ascending  ramos  and  posterior  a»gle,  are  broken  away. 

a>  h.  Right  ramus  of  lower  jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  magnified  4  diameters. 

a.  Incisor  with  point  broken  oft    a\  Impression  of  same,  showing  that  the  inner  aide,  near 

the  apox  was  hollowed  oat  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
h.  Offitet  of  coronold,  the  rest  of  which  is  wanting. 
f».  The  two  true  molars, 
p,  m.  The  four  pre-molars. 
0.  Tho  first  molar,  magnified  8  diameters. 

Upper  figure,  the  crown.  Lower  figure,  side  Ylew. 

d.  Second  molar,  crown  and  side  view. 
«.  Straight  line  indicating  the  length  of  the  jaw,  natural  size. 

theless,  the  more  sudden  upward  curve  of  this  incisor,  especially  in 
the  larger  species,  as  well  as  the  number  and  characters  of  the  other 
teeth,  and  the  shortening  compression  and  depth  of  the  jaw,  taken 
together  with  the  backward  projection  of  the  condyle  (rf,  fig.  1),  indi- 
cate a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of  Plagiaulax  from  that  of  the  living 
kangaroo-rats. 

^  All  the  infonnation  concerning  the  natural  history,  osteology,  and  afllniiies 
of  Plagiaulax  given  in  the  following  pages,  is  extracted  from  a  more  detailed 
paper  by  Dr.  Falconer,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Geological  Society,  the 
MS.  copy  of  which  has  been  liberally  placed  at  the  author's  disposal. 


\ 
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Our  knowledge  k  at  preeent  oonfined  to  two  wptAaem  of  kmer 
jawBiy*  evidently  leferable  to  two  digtinct  ipecie^  estnm^j  Qneqnil 
in  nie,  and  otherwise  distingaidiaUe.  The  laigest,  P.  Beddmi  (fig.  1), 
was  aboot  as  big  as  the  Eoglish  sqaiiTel  or  the  fljing  phalangerof 
Anstralia  {Petanrus  AuMtraUM^  Waterhonae).  The  skeletoii  of  tUi 
phalanger  (named  P.  maenunu^  Na  1849,  Mnseom  of  CoU^pe  of  Sm^ 
geons)  measures  15  inches  in  length,  exdosiTe  of  the  tail,  which  iamote 
than  11  inches  long.  The  smaller  fossil  (P.  Mtnor,  %.  2),  having 
only  half  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  other,  was  probaUy  only  l-12tli 
of  its  boIL    To  the  gedogist,  however,  it  is  perhaps  the  mon  intoreat 

ing  of  the  twe^  as  Dr.  Falconer  has  recog- 
n»^  niaed  in  its  two  back  molars  (c^  d^  %.  2)  an 

nnmistakable  lesemUance  to  those  of  the 
TViaasie  MiaroU$U$  (i^  e,  %.  8). 

Of  this  most  ancient  of  known  foanl  mam- 
malia an  aoooant  is  given  in  the  text  at  p. 

'^^Jl^^jP^'t^^^S'^fSSM  **^»  ^^'^  illustrations,  among  which,  how- 
thm Twirtombm  ever,  there  was  no  finre  of  the  crown  of 

flf.  MtjD.  S41,  of  tiM  ua^  the  larger  molar,  which  is  now  added,  with 
tfLoSmoMargw  tooth  (flf. 4a  a  new  illnstntion  of  the  CTown of  the  smalkr 

M^'^S^liSr  "^  *«>*J^     No  Mtoialist  on  the  Continent  to 

whom  I  had  previously  shown  OMts  and 
drawings  of  these  teeth,  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjecture 
as  to  its  affinities.  Plieninger  considered  it  to  be  predaceoua,  whence 
the  name;  others  fancied  they  saw  some  likeness  in  the  fonn  of  its 
grinders  to  those  of  an  omnivorous  pachyderm,  as  well  as  of  an  Insec- 
tivore ;  while  Professor  Owen,  at  once  recognizing  the  mammalian  char- 
acter of  the  double-fanged  teeth,  said  they  were  distinct  from  any  type 
known  to  him.  When  these  grinders  of  Microlestes  (fig.  8)  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  Plagiaulax  minor  (</,  c,  fig.  2),  the  reader  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Falconer,  that  ^^had  they  all  been  found  detached  in  the 
same  slab  they  might  have  been  taken  for  back  and  front,  or  for  upper 
and  lower  teeth  of  the  same  or  some  cognate  species,  the  essential 
characters  of  the  crown  being  identical  ;f  whereas,  had  the  last  molar 
and  last  pre-molar  of  Plagiaulax  been  found  fossil  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  taken  for  teeth  not 
merely  of  different  genera,  but  even  of  different  orders  of  mammalia.'* 

Two  principal  questions,  observes  Dr.  Falconer,  deserve  our  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  Plagiaulax ;  namely,  first,  Was  it  mar- 

*  Three  additional  Bpecimens  of  P.  Beeklem  have  since  arrived,  some  with 
the  two  back  molars  entire.  They  confirm  all  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages,  and  especially  the  affinity  of  Plagiaulax  and  Microlestes. 

t  The  last  back  molar,  whether  of  Microlestes  or  Plagiaulax^  has  two  opposed 
long^hluiinal  ixirginal  ridges,  more  or  less  lobed  or  arenated,  and  separated  by 
a  depressed  disk.  In  the  next  or  larger  molar  of  PlagiaulaXj  the  cjisps  are  mot 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  there  being  two  on  the  inner,  and  only  one  aHer- 
nating  lobe  on  the  outer ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  larger 
imperfect  tooth  of  MieroUdet  {e,  fig.  8). 
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Bupial!  secondly,  Was  it  herbivorous?  The  general  resemblance  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  to  those  of  the  living  Kangaroo-rats  raises  at  once  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  on  both  these  points. 
There  is,  as  before  noticed,  a  distinct  indication  in  the  fossil  of  a  bend- 
ing inwards,  or  towards  the  observer,  of  the  posterior  inner  margin  of 
jaw  o,  fig.  1  (lower  figure),  stretching  from  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  dentary  foramen  n.  The  significance  of  this  character  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  referring  to  what  was  said  of  such  an  inflection  in  reference 
to  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  (p.  311,  figs.  379-381).  In  both  spe- 
cies the  true  molars  are  limited  to  two ;  yet  the  jaw  of  P,  Becklem 
was  clearly  that  of  an  adult,  having  its  full  complement  of  teeth.  This 
is  an  unexpected  number  in  a  quadruped  inferred  to  be  marsupial,  in 
which  tribe  the  normal  number  of  molars  should  be  four.  In  both  spe- 
cies, moreover,  the  true  molars  are  dwarfed  in  size,  as  well  as  reduced 
in  number. 

In  the  Kangaroo-rat  there  is  a  single  grooved  pre-molar  and  four 
back  molars,  while  in  Plagiaulax^  the  true  molars  being  reduced  to 
two,  we  find,  as  if  in  compensation,  three  or  four  grooved  pre-molars. 
In  the  pigmy  flying  opossum  of  Australia  {Acrobata  pygmcea)  there  is 
an  analogous  development  of  pre-molars  with  a  reduction  of  the  back 
grinders  to  three ;  and  in  the  Sub-genus  Dromicia,  or  pigmy  phalanger, 
Uiere  are  four  pre-molars,  while  the  back  molars  are  reduced  to  three. 
In  the  living  Myrmecobius*  the  true  molars  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
normal  number ;  while  in  the  fossil  Plagiaulax  they  are  few  and  rudi- 
mentary, fewer  even  than  in  any  of  the  placental  herbivora.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  form  the  coronoid  (e,  fig.  1)  of  Plagiaulax  resembles 
more  that  of  the  predaceous  marsupials,  and  of  Dasyurus  especially, 
than  of  the  herbivorous  families ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  less  ele- 
vated, and  its  surface  of  less  area,  than  in  the  predaceous  genera,  whether 
marsupial  or  placental. 

The  condyle  {d,  fig.  1),  which  is  well  preserved,  is  remarkable  for  its 
depressed  position, — a  character  which,  considered  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate  a  beast  of  prey ;  but  it  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  another  peculiarity  without  example,  so  far  as  Dr.  Fal- 
coner is  aware,  among  the  predaceous  genera,  whether  marsupial  or 
placental ;  viz.,  the  long  neck  and  horizontal  projection  of  the  condyle 
d  behind  the  coronoid  e.  The  other  leading  indications  imply  a  vege- 
table feeder ;  viz.,  the  limited  surface  and  moderate  elevation  of  the 
coronoid  above  the  plane  of  the  teeth,  the  feeble  development  of  the  in- 
flected margin,  the  absence  of  a  thick  angular  process,  the  advanced 
position  of  the  orifice  of  the  dentary  canal  (n,  fig.  1),  and  the  offset  of 
the  inflected  margin  above  it.  These  characters,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  teeth,  would  place  the  Plagiaulax  with  the  vegetable 
feeders ;  and  the  exceptional  position  of  the  condyle  may  be  a  special 
modification,  having  reference  to  the  abnormal  character  of  the  ^th ; 

o  A  figure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  this  quadruped  is  given  in  my  Principles  of 
Geology,  ch.  ix.  p.  188,  9th  ed. 
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t.  e,,  the  excessive  development  of  the  pre-molars  and  the  reduced  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  true  molars. 

**  The  condyle  of  Plagiaulax^  therefore,"  observes  Falconer,  "  incul- 
cates an  emphatic  warning  against  too  much  stress  being  laid  upon  any 
single  character  in  Palaeontological  determinations."  And  he  adds  that 
"  this  ancient  fossil  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  affinity  to  the  existing 
Kangaroo-rat  of  Australia,  but  also  as  seeming  to  furnish  a  crucial  test 
of  the  soundness,  in  some  respects,  of  certain  generalizations  which  have 
been  put  forward  respecting  the  order  of  the  successive  appearance  of 
mammalia  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  maintained  by  some 
British  palaeontologists  and  comparative  physiologists  of  high  authority, 
that,  while  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  serial  progressive  development 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  another 
order  of  development  or  passage,  viz.,  from  the  general  to  the  special^  as 
we  pass  from  the  oldest  tertiary  to  the  modern  period.  It  is  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  mammalia  of  the  Eocene  Period 
assimilated  more  to  the  general  archetype  and  embryonic  condition  of 
vertebrate  organization,  while  the  mammalia  of  later  times  successively 
furnish  examples  of  increasing  deviation  from  the  original  or  normal 
type  as  well  as  of  special  adaptation.  Among  other  arguments,  they  in- 
sist that  the  earliest  Eocene  mammalia,  both  herbivorous  and  carnivo- 
rous, possessed  in  most  cases  the  full  complement  of  teeth  ;  while  forms 
characteristic  of  later  times,  such  as  the  Felidae  and  Ruminantia,  are 
remarkable  for  special  suppression  of  these  organs.  If  the  generalization 
were  really  of  as  wide  an  application  as  has  been  claimed  for  it,  we  ought, 
in  every  great  family  of  the  mammalia,  to  find  evidence  of  closer  adhei^ 
ence  to  the  archetype  the  further  we  recede  in  time.  But  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  casc%  that  PZa<7tawZaar,  the  oldest  well-ascertained  herbiv- 
orous mammal,  presents  to  us  the  most  special  exception  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  range  of  marsupialia,  fossil  or  recent.  It  had  the 
smallest  number  of  true  molars  of  any  known  genus  in  that  sub-class ; 
thus  exhibiting  at  the  most  distant  end  of  the  chain  the  very  characters 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  assumed  law,  we  ought  only  to  have 
found  in  some  type  of  existing  marsupials." 

While  the  MS.  of  these  pages  was  preparing  for  the  press  (February 
10,  1857),  part  of  the  cranium  of  a  mammal  was  received  from  Mr. 
Beckles,  comprising  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones  and  teeth,  with 
the  intermediate  palate  crushed,  of  a  small  insectivore.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  jaw  the  whole  series  of  molar  teeth  and  the  incisors  are  seen. 
The  grindei*s  are  more  numerous,  but  the  dental  characters,  says  Dr. 
Falconer,  bear  a  relation  to  those  of  the  insectivorous  genus  Uriculus, 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  from  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence 
it  is  presumed  that  the  fossil  was  a  minute  Placental  Insectivore.* 

<*  Although  the  teeth  differ  considerably  in  shape  from  those  of  the  other 
Purbeck  fossils,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  creature  may  be  the  same  as  some 
of  the  minuter  species  above  alluded  to,  and  known  as  yet  only  by  their  lower 
jaws. 
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• 

This  was  the  first  example  of  an  upper  jaw  with  teeth  of  a  fossil  mam- 
mal obtained  from  any  secondary  rock,  and  only  five*  such  jaws  were 
procured  by  Mr.  Beckles  when  the  entire  number  found  by  him  had 
amounted  (March  20th)  to  twenty-eight  The  other  seven  specimens 
found  at  Purbeck  by  Mr.  Brodie,  consisted  in  like  manner  of  lower  jaws ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ten  specimens  (belonging  to  four  spe- 
cies) of  oolitic  mammalia  hitherto  discovered  at  Stonesfield. 

That  between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  or  sides  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth 
should  have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata,  and  with  them  only  five  upper 
maxillaries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  separate  cranium,  will  natu- 
rally excite  sui-prise.f  There  are  no  examples  of  an  entire  skeleton,  nor 
of  any  considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposition.  In  several  por- 
tions of  the  Purbeck  matrix  there  are  detached  bones,  often  much  de- 
composed, and  fragments  of  others  apparently  mammalian ;  but,  if  all 
of  them  were  restored,  they  would  scarcely  suffice  to  complete  the  ^VQ 
skeletons  to  which  the  five  upper  maxillaries  above  alluded  to  belonged. 
As  the  average  number  of  pieces  in  each  mammalian  skeleton  is  about 
250,  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  missing  bones ;  and  when  we 
endeavor  to  account  for  their  absence,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge 
in  speculations  like  those  once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when 
he  tried  to  solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield  : — "  The  corpses," 
he  said,  "  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  distended  by 
gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw  hanging  loose,  and 
sometimes  it  has  dropped  oflf.  The  rest  of  the  body  may  then  be  drifted 
elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  be  swallowed  entire  by  a  predaceous 
reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  ichthyosaur  or  a  shark." 

We  may  also  suppose  that  when  fish  or  other  aquatic  animals  attack 
a  decaying  carcass,  whether  it  be  floating  or  has  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
they  w^ill  first  devour  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  flesh.  A  lower 
jaw,  consisting  of  little  else  than  bones  and  teeth,  will  be  neglected,  and 
becoming  detached,  may  be  drifted  away  by  a  current  of  moderate  ve- 
locity, and  buried  apart  from  the  other  bones  in  sand  or  mud. 

Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Deckles  (March  19th),  is  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  small,  adult,  predaceous  quadruped,  with  a  robust  canine  and 
only  six  molars,  differing  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  its  other  characters, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  extends,  from  the  marsupial  type. 

The  small  average  size  of  the  species  as  yet  made  out  is  worthy  of 
notice,  the  two  largest  of  them  not  exceeding  by  more  than  a  third  the 

^  The  second  of  these  is  a  fragment  of  the  facial  part  of  the  cranium  of  Tri- 
conodon,  received  from  Mr.  Beckles,  February  18th.  It  consists  of  the  right 
maxillary  bone,  containing  some  of  the  molar  teeth,  together  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  palate  uncrushed. 

t  As  specimens  of  mammalia  are  arriving  weekly  from  Mr.  Beckles,  we  may 
expect  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  species,  before  his  labors  terminate.  To  gain  access  to  theee 
treasures,  he  has  already  at  his  own  cost  removed  nearly  8000  tons'  weight  of 
stone  overlying  the  bed  No.  98. 
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dimensions  of  the  common  hedgehog  or  the  squirrel.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Falconer  observes,  that  in  the  Miocene  freshwater  deposit  of  Seissan, 
in  the  Department  of  Gers,  near  the  Pyrenees  (so  well  explored  by  M. 
Lartet),  there  is  a  layer  in  the  marginal  part  of  the  basin  in  which  the 
bones  of  diminutive  mammalia,  such  as  shrews  and  othei's,  are  mixed 
with  remains  of  frogs  in  profusion ;  while  in  a  more  central  part  of  the 
same  basin,  entire  carcasses  of  the  Mastodon  and  other  huge  animals  oc- 
cur. In  like  manner  the  thin  layer  No.  93  in  Purbeck  may  represent 
the  shallow  margin  of  a  river,  lake,  or  lagoon,  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
which  fossil  animals  of  greater  size  may  be  preserved. 

On  a  Review  of  all  the  fossils  collected  by  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Beckles, 
including  the  original  Spalacotherium^  together  with  a  lower  jaw  be- 
longing to  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  and  communicated  to  me  by  Prod 
Owen,  it  appears  that  we  now  possess  (March  14th)  the  evidence  of 
about  fourteen  species  of  mammalia  from  the  Middle  Purbeck,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  remains  of  the  highest  osteological  interest,  respect- 
ing which  no  opinion  can  be  hazarded  until  they  have  been  studi.ed  more 
in  detail.  They  belong  to  eight  or  nine  genera,  some  insectivorous  or 
predaceous,  others  having  afSnities  as  yet  doubtful,  and  one  of  a  purely 
herbivorous  type,  allied  to  the  Kangaroo-rat  of  Australia.  Some  of  the 
predaceous  species  were  marsupial,  some  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Falconer,  probably  placental. 

As  all  of  them  have  been  obtained  from  an  area  less  than  500  square 
yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single  stratum  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
thick,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole  lived  together  in  the  same 
region,  and  in  all  likelihood  they  constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
mammalia  which  inhabited  the  lands  drained  by  one  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  afford  the  first  positive  proof  as  yet  obtained  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  with  that 
ample  development  of  reptile  life  which  marks  all  the  periods  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and  with  a  gymnospermous 
flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  cycads  and  conifers 
predominated  over  all  kinds  of  plants,  except  the  ferns,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how  con- 
spicuous a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mammalian  species  of  the 
Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared  with  those  of  other  forma- 
tions more  ancient  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  enormous  hiatus  in  the  history  of  fossil 
mammalia,  which  at  present  occurs  between  the  Purbeck  and  Eocene 
Periods.* 

^  In  drawing  up  this  table  I  have  been  assisted  by  Professor  Owen,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British,  and  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Hubert  in  reference  to  the  fossil 
mammalia  of  the  French  Eocene  strata.  There  are,  besides,  several  undcscribed 
species  in  the  collection  of  the  two  last-mentioned  paleontologists,  or  in  mu- 
se umH  known  to  them  ;  and  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  Eocene  continental 
loc4illtie8  out  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  age  of  the  deposits  is  too  little  known  to 
allow  U8  to  include  their  fossils  in  the  Table. 
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SlOONDABT. 


14 

0 

20 


10  English. 
4  French. 


16  French. 

1  English. 

8  U.  States.® 
All  English. 
7  French. 

2  English. 
French.f 


Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  knovm  Species  of  Fossil  Mamma- 
lia from  Strata  older  than  the  Paris  Gypsum^  or  than  the  Bembridge 
Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

Headon  Series  and  Beds  between  the 
Paris  Gypsum  and  the  Gr^s  de  Beau- 
champ  

Barton  Clay  and  Sables  de  Beauchamp. . 

Bagshot    Beds,   Calcaire  Grossier,   and  ) 
Upper  Soissonnais  of  Cuisse-Lamotte.  ) 

London  Clay,  including  the  Eyson  Sand . .  7 

Plastic  Clay  and  lignite 9  j 

Sables  de  Bracheux 1 

Thanet  Sands  and  Lower  Landenian  of )  ^ 

Belgium J 

Maestricht  Chalk 0 

White  Chalk 0 

Chalk  Marl 0 

Upper  Green  Sand 0 

Gault 0 

Lower  Green  Sand 0 

Weald  Clay,  &c 0 

Hastings  Sand 0 

Upper  Purbeck  Oolite 0 

Middle  Purbeck  Oolite 14  Eng.  (Purbeck). 

Lower  Purbeck  Oolite 0 

Portland  Oolite 0 

Kimmeridge  Clay 0 

Coral  Rag 0 

Oxford  Clay 0 

Great  Oolite 4  Eng.  (Stonesfield). 

Inferior  Oolite 0 

lias 0 

Uooer  Trias  1  \  Wirtemberg 

upper  inas 1  ^      (Stuttgardt). 

Middle 0 

Lower 0 

Permian 0 

Carboniferous 0 

Silurian 0 

Cambrian 0 


Primabt. 


After  what  has  been  said  at  the  close  of  the  27th  chapter,  pp.  457, 
459,  and  at  p.  402,  ch.  xxv.,  I  have  little  to  add  in  regard  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  discoveries  in  Purbeck  on  some  geological  theories  hastily 
embraced,  in  favor  of  the  non-existence  or  scarcity,  at  particular  periods, 
of  certain  classes  of  air-breathing  animals,  on  the  ground  of  our  not 
happening  at  present  to  have  met  with  any  fossil  representatives  of  the 
same.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands 
there  are  certain  layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  foot- 
prints of  quadrupeds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and  traced  by 

o  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  in  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some 
Boologists  to  three  species. 

t  The  Sables  de  Bracheux,  although  somewhat  older  than  the  Plastic  clay  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  newer  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  They  have 
jrielded  at  La  F6re  the  Ardocyon  {PalcBocyon)  prmoBvui^  the  oldest  known  tertiary 
mammal. 
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him  in  the  same  set  of  rocks  through  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
They  appear  to  belong  to  3  or  4  species  of  reptiles,  but  no  one  of  them 
to  any  warm-blooded  quadruped.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  us,  when  we  fail  in  like  manner  to  detect  mammalian  foot- 
prints in  older  rocks  (such  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone),  to  refrain  from 
inferring  that  quadrupeds,  other  than  reptilian,  did  not  exist  or  pre-exist 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck  strata  con- 
sists in  this : — They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intercalated 
brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  fresh  water-origin  ;  they  are  160  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  well  searched  by  skilful  collectors,  and  by  the  late 
Edward  Forbes  in  particular,  who  studied  them  for  months  consecu- 
tively. They  have  been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each  stratum 
recorded  separately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Great 
Biitain.  They  have  l)een  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes, 
each  characterized  by  the  same  genera  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  and 
cyprides,  but  these  genera  being  represented  in  each  group  by  different 
species;  they  have  yielded  insects  of  many  orders,  and  the  fruits  of 
several  plants ;  and  lastly,  they  contain  "  dirt  beds,''  or  old  terrestrial 
surfaces  and  soils  at  different  levels,  in  some  of  which  erect  trunks  and 
stumps  of  cycads  and  conifers,  with  their  roots  still  attached  to  them, 
are  preserved.  Yet  when  the  geologist  inquires  if  any  land  animals  oi 
a  higher  grade  than  reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods, 
the  rocks  are  all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness, 
and  this  single  page  of  the  earth's  history  suddenly  reveals  to  us  in  a 
few  weeks  the  memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that 
they  already  outnumber  those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary 
series,  and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  to- 
gether ! 

It  is  remarked  by  Professor  Owen  that  many  of  the  Purbeck  Insec- 
tivora  belong  to  the  same  natural  family  as  those  of  Stonesfield.  Some 
at  least  of  them  were  Marsupials,  and  Dr.  Falconer  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Plagiaulax  of  Purbeck,  an  herbivorous  marsupial,  was  so  much 
allied  to  the  Microlestes  of  the  Trias  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  that 
more  ancient  mamniifer  was  likewise  a  pouched  quadruped,  having  some 
affinity  to  the  living  Kangaroo-rat 

In  Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands  about  100  species  of  mar- 
supials exist,  together  with  a  certiin  number  of  placent^ls  (bats  and 
rodents),  while  the  fossil  species  of  that  continent  show  that  kangaroos, 
wombat^  Tasmanian  wolves  (or  Thylacwes),  dasyures,  and  other  mar- 
supials of  species  now  extinct,  preceded  the  present  creation.  Although 
the  localities  of  Stuttgardt,  Stonesfield,  and  Purbeck,  do  not  relate  to 
an  area  larger  than  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  yet  there  may 
have  prevailed,  during  the  Oolitic  period,  throughout  a  much  wider 
space  in  European  latitudes,  certain  geographical  and  cliniatil  condi- 
tions and  a  peculiar  vegetation,  favorable  to  a  fauna  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  present  Antipodes  than  to  that  of  modern  Europe.  During 
the  Upper  Triassic,  the  Liassic,  and  Oolitic  epochs,  one  assemblage  of 
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snch  quadrupeds  may  have  succeeded  to  another,  until  at  a  later  era, 
and  after  the  interval  marked  by  the  Wealden  and  Cretaceous  rocks, 
another  and  a  different  geographical  state  of  things  being  established, 
the  tertiary  mammalia  of  Europe  entered  on  the  stage  and  occupied  the 
same  area. 

The  advocates,  however,  of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development 
will  offer  a  different  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  They  will  refer  the 
large  admixture  of  marsupials  in  the  Stonesfield  and  Purbeck  fauna  to 
chronological  rather  than  to  climatal  conditions, — to  the  age  of  the 
planet  rather  than  to  the  state  of  a  portion  of  its  dry  land.  In  the 
Triassic  and  Oolitic  periods  they  will  say  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  creation  or  development  of  more  highly  organized  beings.  Ex- 
perience must  test  and  determine  the  soundness  of  these  theoretical 
views.  In  the  mean  while  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  while 
Australia  supports  at  present  100  species  of  marsupials,  the  rest  of  the 
continents  and  islands  of  the  globe  are  tenanted  by  about  1,700  species 
of  mammalia,  of  which  only  46  are  marsupials  (namely,  the  opossums 
of  North  and  South  America),  and  in  like  manner  there  flourished  in 
the  Pliocene  period  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  so  far  as  we 
yet  know,  a  placental  fauna,  consisting  of  species  now  for  the  most  part 
extinct,  which  was  coeval  with  the  extinct  Pliocene  marsupials  of  Aus- 
tralia. Such  facts,  although  far  to  limited  to  enable  us  to  generalize 
with  confidence,  seem  rather  to  imply  that  at  certain  periods  of  the 
past,  as  in  our  own  days,  the  predominance  of  certain  families  of  terres- 
trial mammalia  has  had  more  to  do  with  conditions  of  space  than  of 
time ;  or  in  other  words,  has  been  more  governed  by  geographical  cir- 
cumstances than  by  a  law  of  successive  development  of  higher  and 
higher  grades  of  organization,  in  proportion  as  the  planet  grew  older. 


DIBOOYERT     OF    MAMMALIAN    REMAINS    IN    ROOKS    OF     HIGH    ANTIQUITT 

IN    NORTH    CAROLINA,    UNITED    STATES. 

Although  only  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  Purbeck  mammals  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Supplement, 
a  remarkable  addition  has  already  been  made  during  this  short  interval 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographical  range  of  Secondary 
Mammalia.  Dr.  Emmons,  in  the  newly  published  volume  of  his  **  Amer- 
ican Geology"  (Part  VI.  p.  93),  announces  that  last  year  (1856)  he 
met  with  three  lower  jaws  of  an  insectivorous  mammal  in  the  Chatham 
Coal-field  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  given  a  figure  of  the  outside  of 
the  ramus  of  one  of  these  jaws,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  con- 
taining ten  molars  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three  incisors. 
The  three  posterior  molars  are  tricuspid,  as  in  Spalacotherium ;  the 
four  next,  multicuspid ;  and  the  three  anterior  ones  are  simple,  conical, 
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and  slender.  The  incisors  are  separated,  as  in  Pkascolotkerium, — a 
marsupial  characteristic.  The  structural  form  of  the  jaw,  according  to 
Dr.  Em  mouses  figure,  shows  some  points  of  analogy  with  Spalacotkerium, 
and  some  of  difference. 

Dr.  Emmons  has  named  the  fossil  Dromatkerium  aylvestre.  He  refers 
the  strata  in  which  it  was  entombed  to  the  Permian  period,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  contain  the  remains  of  Thecodont  Saurians ;  but,  as  fossil 
species  of  this  family  of  reptiles  have  been  met  with  in  the  Upper  Trias 
of  Wirtembcrg,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  this  argument  This  fos^l 
may  at  least  claim  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  Richmond  coal-field, 
in  Virginia,  described  in  the  text,  at  p.  330.  If  so,  the  Dromatherium 
would  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  series,  older  than  the 
Stonesfield  Slate ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  representatives  of  the  mammalian  class  yet  discovered. 


UPPER   TRIAJS    OF   THE    EASTERN    ALPS    (p.  333). 

Recognition  of  a  Marine  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Trias  in  the  Austrian  Alps- 
True  {x>8ition  of  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstatt  Beds — 800  new  species  of  triassic 
Mollusca  and  Badiata — links  thus  supplied  for  connecting  the  Falseosoic  and 
Neozoic  faunas. 

The  true  position  in  the  series  of  certain  Alpine  rocks  called  "  the  St 
Cassian  beds"  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion,  but  the 
researches  of  many  eminent  geologists,  among  others  MM.  Von  Buch, 
E.  de  Beaumont,  Murchison,  and  Sedgwick,  and  in  Switzerland,  MM. 
Escher  and  Merian,  and  more  lately  in  Austria,  MM.  Von  Hauer,  Suess, 
and  Ilornes,  have  shown  that  these  rocks  are  unquestionably  referable 
to  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  Ilall- 
statt  beds  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Austrian  Alps  correspond  in  age 
with  the  St.  Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivitv.  Bv  these  discov- 
eries  we  become  acquainted,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  with  a  rich 
marine  fauna  belonging  to  a  period  previously  believed  to  be  very  barren 
of  organic  remains,  because  in  England,  France,  and  Northern  Germany, 
the  Upper  Trias  is  chiefly  represented  by  beds  of  fresh  or  brackish 
water  origin.  Mr.  Edward  Suess,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  memoirs  on  the  rocks  in  question,  has  favored  me  with  the 
following  summary  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Hallstatt  beds  in 
the  Austrian  Alps,  which  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  travelling  in  the 
autumn  of  1856,  of  verifying  in  company  with  Mr.  Giimbel,  of  Munich. 

The  uppermost  strata  first  enumerated  immediately  underlie  the 
Lower  Lias  of  the  Swabian  Jura.  This  lias  is  represented  near  Vienna 
by  a  brown  limestone,  containing  Anunonites  Bucklandi,  A.  Cony- 
jbearii,  <$^c. 


or  THE  AUSTRIAN  ALPS. 
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In/ra'liassic{?)  Strata  of  the  Austrian  AlpSy  in  descending  Order. 


1.  Eoessen  beds. 

(Synonyms,  Upper  St. 
Cassian  beds  of  E^her  and 
Merian  ;  Upper  Trias  ?  or 
intermediate  between  lias 
and  Trias  ?) 


2.  Dachstein  beds, 

between  Lias  and  Trias  ? ' 


8.  Hallstatt  beds 
(or  St.  Cassian). 
Trias. 


Upper 


Gray  and  black  limestone  with  calcareous  marls, 
having  a  thickness  of  about  50  feet.  Among 
the  fossils,  Brachiopoda  very  numerous ;  some 
few  species  common  to  the  genuine  Lias  ;  many 
peculiar.  Avicula  contorta^  Pecten  VcUoniensia^ 
Cardiwn  RhceLicum^  Avicula  iruBquivalvis,  Spiri/er 
Munsteri,  Dav.  Strata  containing  the  above 
fossils  alternate  with  the  Dachstein  beds,  lying 
next  below. 

White  or  grayish  limestone,  often  in  beds  3  or  4 
feet  thick.  Total  thickness  of  the  formation 
above  2000  feet.  Upper  part  fossiliferous,  with 
some  strata  composed  of  corals.  {LUhodendnm.) 
Lower  portion  without  fossils.  Among  the 
characteristic  shells  are  Jlemicardium  Wul/miy 
Megalodon  triqueUr,  and  other  large  bivalves. 

Red,  pink,  or  white  marble,  from  800  to  1000 
feet  in  thickness,  containing  more  than  800 
species  of  marine  fossils,  for  the  most  part  mol- 
lusca.  Many  species  of  Orthocer<u.  True  Am- 
monites, l)e8ides  CeratUes  and  Goniatites,  BeUmnites 
(rare),  Porcellia,  FUurotomaria,  Trochutj  Monotis 
salinaria^  &c. 


4.  A.  Guttenstein  beds. 
B.  Werfen  beds, 

base  of  Upper 
Trias?  Lower  Trias 
of  some  geologists. 


A.  Black  and  gray  limestone 
160  feet  thick,  alternating 
with  the  underlying  Wer- 
fen beds. 

B.  Red  and  green  shale  and 
sandstone  with  Salt  and 
Gypsum. 


Among  the  fossils  are 
Ceratitei  casfianus,  Mya- 
eiies  fcusamsis,  NatuiUa 
eosUUa,  &c. 


In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  the  Koessen  and 
Dachstein  beds  are  referred  by  some  to  the  Lias,  by  others  to  the  Trias, 
while  many  consider  them  to  be  of  intermediate  date.  According  to 
Mr.  Suess,  the  Koessen  beds  correspond  to  the  upper  bone-bed  of  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Microlestes  was  found  (see  p.  341),  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  that  stratum  contains  true  triassic  species  of  reptiles  and 
fish.  On  the  whole,  the  beds  1  and  2  contain  a  very  peculiar  fauna, 
and  Mr.  Suess  remarks  that  some  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  the 
Irish  "  Portrush  beds"  of  Colonel  Portlock,  described  in  his  Report  on 
Londonderry.  The  Koessen  beds  have  been  traced  for  100  geographi- 
«al  miles  from  near  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Vienna, 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  exact  age  of  the 
beds  Nos.  1  and  2,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  dispute  that  the  Hallstatt 
and  St  Cassian  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias ;  but 
whether  the  Werfen  sandstone,  No.  4,  should  form  part  of  the  same 
series,  or,  as  Von  Hauer  inclines  to  believe,  should  be  classed  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  the  Bunter  or  Lower  Trias,"  is  still  undetermined.  The 
absence  of  well-characterized  Muschelkalk  fossils  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
renders  this  point  very  difficult  to  decide.  Rich  deposits  of  salt,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Werfen  beds,  incline  some  geologists  to  presume  that 
they  belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Should  they  be  classed  as  "  Bunter," 
the  Guttenstein  limestone  would  then  correspond  in  position  with  the 
Muschelkalk,  but  no  Muschelkalk  fossils  have  ever  been  met  with  in  it 
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ST.  CAXLiS  T«w> 


or  ID  the  Werfin:  vhjle,  mi  the  other  hand,  xhi  trae  MoifbA^Uk  k 
koowD  tJj  eibt  in  the  lulisn  Alps  and  in  Hongarr.  to  Uiai  aa  docbtt 
on  tLiti  •'joedioD  most  rerr  soon  be  remor^. 

Aioobg  lfa«  ^00  tpe^ies  of  foseils  of  the  HaiUtaa  aod  Sc  Caasan  be^ 
BoaiiT  ar«  ttill  unde^ribed :  ttmie  are  of  new  and  p^oliv  genen.  w 
Stoli'jtUmKa,  Gg.  4,  and  Plalyttoma,  fig.  3,  among  the  G*sieropoda: 
and  Koninckia,  fig.  6,  among  the  Bnchiopoda. 


Eimfiutta  Zwalonfl,  WtamuiL 


dL  iBUrtrT  vf  rl«n4]  vtlve, 

TJ)«  fallowing  table 


of  miiritic  shells  from  the  Riillslatt  and 
Sl  Ciisiiian  huih,  drawn  up  on  the  joint  authority  of  MM.  Suess  and 
WoojIwhi-iI,  bIkjws  how  many  connecting  links  between  the  fauna  of 
primary  and  Hocoinjary  rocfci  are  now  supplied  by  the  Upper  Trias. 

Genera  of  FiiiM  Mollaica  in  the  St.  Cataian  and  Ila/lslatI  Beds. 


(JyrU^ 


Chincleriitlc  Triusic  Oem 
Ct rati  Its. 
Soiiliostuma    (or     C 

Natin'lla. 
PltttyBloma. 


Canlila. 
Trieoum. 
Mvitimchus. 


I'm 


11  nmrkiMl  hj-ati  fml^riKk  ai 


n  (he  authorilj  of  Mr.  S 


thiLt  'A  Mr.  Wiffilnanl  from  fosGiln  oT  the  St,  Coasinn  rochii  in  the  BritUh 
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The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  genera  which 
are  characteristic  of  Paleozoic  strata.  The  second  shows  those  genera 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or 
as  reaching  their  maximum  of  development  at  this  era.  The  third  col- 
umn marks  the  first  appearance  of  genera  destined  to  become  more 
abundant  in  later  ages. 

As  the  Orthoceras  has  never  been  met  with  in  the  marina  Muschel- 
kalk,  much  surprise  was  naturally  felt  at  first  when  7  or  8  species  of  the 
genus  were  detected  in  the  Hallstatt  beds.  Among  them  are  some  of 
large  dimensions,  associated  with  large  Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a 
form  never  seen  before"  so  low  in  the  series,  while  the  orthoceras  had 
never  been  seen  so  high  ;  although  the  latter  genus  has  since  been  met 
with  in  the  Adnet,  or  Lower  Lias  strata  of  Austria.  We  can  now  no 
longer  doubt  that,  should  we  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
an  equally  rich  marine  fauna  of  the  age  of  the  Buntor  sandstone  or 
Lower  Trias,  the  great  discordance  between  Paleozoic  and  Neozoic  forms 
would  almost  disappear,  and  the  distance  in  time  between  the  Peimian 
and  Triassic  eras  would  be  very  much  lessened  in  the  estimate  of  every 
geologist 


ON   THE   SUPPOSED    EVIDENCE    OF    PH^NOGAMOUS    PLANTS    (nOT    OYMNO- 
SPERMS)    IN    THE    COAL    FORMATION  (p.   371). 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  hitherto  the  botanist  has  obtained 
from  strata  older  than  the  Wealden  a  single  well-determined  specimen 
of  any  flowering  plants  except  Gymnosperms,  such  as  Conifers  and  Cy- 
cads.  Hence  some  imagine  that  the  most  highly  organized  structures 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  first  created  or  developed  in  geological 
periods  comparatively  modern,  although  the  antholite  of  the  coal  (of 
which  a  figure  is  given  at  p.  371)  was  classed  by  Lindley,  so  long  ago 
as  1835,  as  allied  to  the  Bromeliacese.  Mr.  Charles  Bunbury  called 
my  attention  lately  to  an  antholite  in  his  collection  from  the  Newcastle 
coal-field,  which  he  compared  to  Antholyza,  an  Irideous  genus,  and  on 
which  Dr.  Hooker,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  has  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

"Kew,  Feb.  18,  1857. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Antholithes 
Pitcairnice  which  you  have  placed  in  my  hands,  I  have  no  "hesitation  in 
withdrawing  the  opinion  which  I  formerly  expressed  to  you  (Manual, 
6th  ed.,  p.  371)  of  the  possible  coniferous  relation  of  the  genus  Antho- 
lithes. All  the  specimens  I  had  previously  examined  were  very  imper- 
fect, and  suggested  to  me  tlie  possibility  of  the  so-called  flowers  being 
tufts  of  young  leaves  like  those  of  the  larch.  In  the  specimen  now  be- 
fore me,  these  organs  are  far  more  perfect,  and  confirm  (jis  positively  as 
such  materials  can)  Lindley *s  idea  that  Antholithes  is  the  spike  of  a  very 
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highly-organized  flowering  plant  in  full  flower.  The  specimen,  as  yon 
are  aware,  presents  no  structnre  ;  it  is  an  iropressioo,  and  therefore  I  can 
only  judge  of  its  possible  affinities  from  appearances.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  known  amongst  Cryptogamic  plants  having  the  most 
remote  resemblance  to  this  Antholithes^  nor  amongst  Gymnospermoos 
Phaenf^gams,  but  there  are,  both  amongst  Monocotyledons  and  Dico- 
tyledons, genera  to  which  it  may  plausibly  be  compared.  I  allude  in 
the  former  class  to  genera  of  BromeliaceoB^  Scitaminea^  and  Orckidea; 
in  the  latter  to  Lahiatce^  Lobeliacea,  and  some  others.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  resemblance  is  strongest  to  Bromeliacece,  amongst  which  the  genus 
Pitcaimia  is  ranked,  and  which  suggested  the  specific  name  to  Lindley." 
Another  antholite,  apparently  of  a  different  species,  found  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  in  the  coal  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  described  bv  Mr. 
Morris  under  the  name  of  Antholites  anomalus^  is  figured  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  pi.  xxxviii. 
fig.  5).  It  is  quite  uulike  any  thing  known  in  the  Gymnospermous  or 
Cryptogamous  classes,  and  greatly  resembles,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  evolution  of  its  floral  organs,  the  ordinary  pho^nogamous  type. 
Nevertheless,  as  both  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and  Dr.  Hooker  still  regard 
certain  terminal  appendages  belonging  to  it  as  enigmatical,  we  cannot 
declare  that  the  affinities  of  this  curious  genus  are  yet  made  out. 
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SILURIAN    AND    CAMBRIAN    ROCKS,    AND    M.    BARRANDE's   THEORY 

OF    COLONIES. 

SiNCK  I  alluded  in  the  text  (p.  441)  to  M.  Barrande's  discoveries  in 
T^olioniia,  in  roference  to  the  I^aloozoic  rocks,  I  have  enjoyed,  during 
the  siinnner  of  1850,  the  liigli  pritilec^c  of  visiting  in  his  company  the 
field  of  his  successful  labors  near  Praoruc,  of  obscrvincr  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  rocks  as  interpreted  by  him,  and  of  inspecting  the  vast 
collections  wliich  ho  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of  more  than  twentv 
years.  Tlies<3  stores  arc  comparable  in  number  and  importance  rather 
to  the  results  of  a  Government  survey  than  to  the  acquisitions  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  More  than  1500  species  of  fossil  invertebrata,  previously 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  all  be- 
lontrinir  to  strata  older  than  the  Devonian,  have  rewarded  his  skilful  search. 

M.  l^arrande  has  shown,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  the  fauna  called  by 
him  primordifil,  a  fauna  contemporaneous  in  date  with  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  (Jreat  Britain,  was'  also  coeval  with  the  fossils  of  the  Alum 
Schists,  and  limestones  of  Sweden,  so  well  described  by  M.  Angelin. 
In  both  countries,  this  fauna,  the  most  ambient  yet  known,  consists 
almost  ex(rlusively  of  trilobites,  scarce  any  progress  having  yet  been 
mad<*  in  brinmnnr  to  liirht  anv  mollusca  and  echinoderms  of  the  same 
perio<l.     Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show  that  distinct  natural 
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history  provinces  existed  at  those  very  remote  times  in  Scandinavia, 
Bohemia,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Of  Trilobites,  27  species  have  been  found  in  Bohemia  in  these  "  pri- 
mordiaF'  beds,  71  in  Scandinavia,  12  in  America,  and  10  in  England,  all 
referable  to  the  same  group  of  genera,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
species  being  common  to  the  diflferent  areas.  The  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versality of  a  primeval  fauna,  once  so  popular,  is  thus  completely  and 
forever  overthrown.  If  it  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  paleontolo- 
gists, it  is  probably  because  of  the  wide  range  of  certain  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  era.  But  besides  that  every  day  demonstrates  this  case  to 
be  exceptional,  it  has  also  become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  is  caused  partly  by  the  predominance  in  that  ancient  flora 
of  ferns  and  Lycopodiaceae,  orders  of  which  the  living  species  are  dif 
fused  over  as  wide  a  space,  and  partly  by  the  abundance  of  plants  like 
the  Sigiliarioe,  of  which  there  are  no  living  analogues.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  coniferaj  of  the  carboniferous  era  had  a  more  extensive 
range  than  the  living  species  of  the  same  class. 

Not  only  in  the  earliest  known  paleozoic  epoch  has  M.  Barrande  now 
shown  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  inhabited  separate  regions, 
but  also  that  the  same  law  prevailed  in  as  marked  a  degree  during  the 
times  of  his  second  and  third  faunas,  or  when  rocks  of  the  age  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  of  England  were  formed.  At  these  periods, 
not  only  pecuhar  species  of  Crustaceans,  but  Cephalopods  also,  and 
other  mollusks,  as  well  as  corals,  flourished ;  one  set  in  Bohemia,  an- 
other in  Scandinavia,  and  others  in  the  several  great  regions  before 
enumerated ;  in  a  word,  wherever  these  ancient  strata  have  been  care- 
fully studied. 

But  if  separate  portions  of  the  earth  have  at  every  former  era  been 
simultaneously  peopled  by  distinct  sets  of  marine  species,  owing  to 
variations  in  climate,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  mineral  nature  of  ita 
bottom,  or  by  reason  of  the  position  of  continents  and  the  larger  islands, 
and  many  other  conditions  in  the  organic  aiKl  inorganic  worlds,  there 
must  at  every  former  period  have  been  points  where  distinct  zoological 
provinces  were  parted  from  each  other  by  abrupt  and  narrow  barriers, 
resemblinor  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  distinct  marine  fauna  now  prevails  on  each  side  of  those 
narrow  belts  of  land,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  slight  subsidence  of  the 
earth's  crust,  to  the  amount  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet,  could  cause  one 
host  of  species  to  invade  the  territory  of  another;  and  it  might,  there- 
fore, have  naturally  teen  asked,  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  such 
inva'iions  having  been  effected  during  those  reiterated  upheavals  and 
subsidences  to  which  geology  bears  testimony.  M.  Barrande  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  for  he 
has  detected  near  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Bohei- 
mia  (in  his  etage  D,)  an  intercalated  and  lenticular-shaped  mass  of  fos- 
siliferous  rock,  containing  organic  remains,  almost  all  of  them  specifi- 
cally identical   with   fossils  found   in  the   overlying  Upper  Silurian 
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deposits.  To  this  intrusive  fauna  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  a  colony," 
a  name  somewhat  ambiguous,  perhaps,  yet  which  faithfully  expresses 
one  part  of  his  theory,  namely,  that  we  have  here  an  exemplification  of 
a  contemporaneous  fauna,  nearly  allied  to  his  third  fauna  £,  or  tlie 
Upper  Silurian,  which  during  the  deposition  of  the  strata  I),  obtained 
for  a  time  a  settlement  within  the  Bohemian  area,  and  was  afterwards 
expelled,  to  reap]>ear,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  under  a  slightly  altered 
aspect  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  section  by  which  M.  Barrande 
illustrates  this  doctrine  of  colonies,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  geo- 
logical sequence  and  position  of  the  rocks,  I  have  verified  on  the  spot. 

Section  through  the  basin-shaped  Silurian  Strata  of  the  Centre  of 

Bohemia. — Barrande. 

FIg.T. 


D.  Lower  Silnrian,  with  foeslls  of  the  2d  fkaoA  of  Barrande,  eoeval  with  Llandeilo  flags  of 
Murchison. 

<f  1  to  ^  5.  Subdivision  of  tho  earoa 
£  1.  Colony  or  Intercalated  beds,  with  foesila  specifically  identical,  for  the  most  part,  with 

those  of  £  2. 


£2.  -i 
H.      ) 


Sabdivlalons  of  the  Upper  Silnrian,  with  fossils  of  the  8d  fkana  of  Barrando. 

U  Trap  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  £  2,  and  of  which  some  also  occar  in  the 
dupo^it  £  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  styled  E  by  M.  BaiTande,  but  which  I  shall 
call  E  1,  ()ccui*s  in  the  midst  of  the  strata  d  4,  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  D,  so  designated  by  Barrande.  The  fauna  j)roper  to  E  1  contains 
as  may  as  05  species,  five  of  them  peculiar,  or  not  known  elsewhere; 
two  common  to  the  fauna  of  d  4,  in  whi(;h  they  are  intercalated  ;  and 
the  remaining  58  common  to  the  base  of  Barrande's  third  or  Upi)er 
Silurian  fauna,  which  I  have  designated  as  E  2. 

The  late  Edward  Forbes,  when  commenting  on  this  doctrine  of  colo- 
nies, observed  that  if  accepted  it  would  materially  afiect  the  value  of 
the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  as  determining  the  age  and  sequence 
of  geological  formations,  since  the  proposition  involves  the  iniroiluction 
of  a  group  of  species  that  experience  has  shown  nonnally  to  belong  to 
a  later  and  distinct  formation,  not  merely  among  and  mixed  with  the 
fauna  of  an  earlier  stage,  but  amid  and  separate  from  that  fauna.*  IVo- 
fessor  Forbes,  therefore,  while  expressing  the  highest  admiration  of  M.  Bar- 
rande's talents  and  labors,  questions  the  accuracy  of  his  geological  facts, 
remarking  "  that  in  a  disturbixi  Silurian  country  where  the  strata  lie  at 

o  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  1854,  vol.  x.  p.  xxxiv. 
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very  high  angles,  and  where  there  are  probably  convolutions  and  con- 
tortions of  the  beds,  there  may  be  such  overturns  as  would  cause  the 
appearance  of  strata  containing  newer  fossils  to  lie  under  and  amid 
those  containing  older  ones."  But  had  my  late  friend  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Prague,  he  would  have  learnt  that  the  strata  there  are  not  in 
a  state  of  Alpine  confusion,  and  he  would  readily  have  convinced  himself 
that  so  able  an  observer  as  M.  Barrande  had  not  been  in  any  way  deceived. 
In  fact,  the  order  of  superposition  is  not  obscure ;  and  besides,  there  is 
one  spot  in  the  suburbs  of  Prague  which  I  examined,  where  the  inter- 
calated colonial  formation  E  1  is  reduced  in  thickness  to  6  inches,  and 
where  nevertheless  it  is  quite  distinguishable  by  its  organic  contents, 
although,  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  there  occurs  here  a  slight 
blending  of  the  distinct  faunas,  two  species  of  d  4  being  associated  with 
a  great  number  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  £  1. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  phenomena  ?  The  facts  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  partly,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  the  term  "  colony ;"  partly  for  want  of  distinct 
names  for  the  two  periods,  or  subdivisions  of  time,  E  1  and  E  2.  The 
facts,  indeed,  themselves  are  by  no  means  simple,  since  they  relate,  first, 
to  the  alternate  colonization  of  a  certain  area  by  two  distinct  nations  of 
species;  secondly,  to  a  continual  change  of  character  undergone  by 
each  of  the  contemporaneous  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  dying  out 
of  old  species  and  the  births  or  first  appearances  of  new  ones.  M.  Bar- 
rande has  been  treated  very  much  as  an  antiquary  would  be  should  he 
pretend  to  have  found  monumental  evidence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony 
established  on  Roman  ground  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Justinian ; 
whereas,  there  is  really  no  such  anachronism  in  the  paleontological 
facts,  as  exhibited  in  Bohemia,  and  as  described  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Colonial"  theory.  He  simply  tells  us,  in  regard  to  the  colony  E  1, 
that  out  of  63  species,  6  are  peculiar  to  it  where  it  is  in  its  full 
strength, — in  other  words,  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  species  of 
E  1  and  of  E  2,  amounting  to  about  8  or  9  per  cent.,  indicating  a  change  of 
no  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  fauna  in  the  interval  between  E  1 
and  E  2,  to  say  nothing  of  such  discordance  as  would  certainly  be  found 
to  exist  when  the  rarity  of  particular  species  of  the  first  period  came  to 
be  contrasted  with  their  abundance  in  E  2,  and  vice  versd. 

Before  a  geologist  is  entitled  to  regard  this  case  as  abnormal,  or  not 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  known  to  have  governed  the  fluctuations  of 
the  organic  world  in  bygone  ages,  he  must  show  that  the  fauna  called 
D  underwent  much  greater  alterations  than  did  the  fauna  of  the  mother- 
country  of  E  1  and  E  2  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  deposit  E  1 
and  that  called  E  2, — in  other  words,  he  ought  to  show  that  more  than 
a  twelfth  of  the  species  of  D  died  out,  and  more  than  8  or  9  in  100  of 
new  species  came  in,  in  the  interval  separating  d  4  and  d  5.  Now,  so 
far  as  I  have  learnt  from  M.  Barrande,  no  details  have  as  yet  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  fossils  of  these  two  subdivisions  suflSciently  minute 
to  entitle  any  one  to  infer  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  two  faunas, 
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i^'ithin  the  period  alluded  to,  was  very  unequal.  In  the  course  of  the 
iiiten-al  between  £  1  and  E  2,  strata  of  micaceous  shale  and  sandstone 
of  the  system  D,  more  than  3,000  feet  thick,  were  deposited ;  and  dur- 
ing the  accumulation  of  this  immense  mass  of  rock  some  species  dis- 
appeared, while  many  survived  and  are  common  to  d  4  and  d  5 ;  other 
fossils  being  peculiar  to  each  of  those  subdivisions  respectively. 

Trap  rocks  accompany  the  ^  Colonial  beds'*  £  1,  and  are  decidedly 
of  contemporaneous  origin.  Occasionally  an  orthoceras  may  be  seen 
involved  in  the  greenstone,  while  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  trap 
are  intermixed  with  the  fossils  of  the  colony. 

Again,  there  are  other  intrusions  of  similar  igneous  rocks  at  the  base 
of  E  2,  and  M.  Barrande  with  good  reason  appeals  to  these  volcanic 
appearances  as  lending  support  to  his  hypothesis  of  former  changes  of 
level,  by  which  a  barrier  of  land  may  have  been  lowered  for  a  time  so 
as  to  allow  currents  of  salt-water  flowing  from  the  northeast  to  intro- 
duce the  fauna  £  1  into  the  region  previously  occupied  by  D ;  and  a 
recurrence,  he  remarks,  of  similar  oscillations  may  afterwards  have 
caused  the  retreat  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  return  of 
most  of  them  when  the  fauna  E  2  obtained  its  permanent  footing  in 
Bohemia.  Warm  currents,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  pouring  into  a  colder 
sea,  might  carry  with  them  a  whole  assemblage  of  species  fitted  for  a 
more  elevated  temperature,  and  capable  of  superseding  the 'natives  of  a 
colder  sea,  while  colder  currents  invading  a  warmer  sea  might  give  rise 
to  analogous  phenomena.  In  each  case  along  the  edges  of  the  space 
thus  colonized,  some  ihembers  of  the  old  native  fauna  might  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  new-comers ;  and  this  may  explain  why,  when 
the  deposit  E  1  thins  out  to  a  few  inches,  some  species  of  D  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  E  1. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  in  E  2  (a  calcareous  formation  only  500 
feet  in  thickness),  no  loss  than  900  species  of  fossil  invertebrata  have 
been  found  by  M.  Barrande.  This  set  of  strata  passes  upwards  into  F, 
and  this  again  into  G,  and  G  into  II,  each  having,  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, so  many  species  in  common,  that  M.  Barrande  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  regard  the  whole  as  one  system  ;  yet  such  is  the  aggregate 
result  of  continual  changes,  that  when  the  two  extremes  of  the  series 
are  contrasted,  there  is  only  1  per  cent,  common  to  E  2  and  H. 

Many  important  conclusions  will  follow  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts  and  reasonings  above  set  forth.  M.  Barrande  has  himself 
remarked,  that,  before  his  discoveries  were  made,  a  geologist,  finding  in 
some  part  of  Europe  to  the  northeast  of  Prague,  rocks  characterized  by 
the  fossils  of  E  1,  would  certainly  have  regarded  them  as  Upper  Silu- 
rian, instead  of  assigning  them  to  their  true  era,  viz.  that  of  D  or  the 
Lower  Silurian.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fauna  D,  after  it  was  locally 
exterminated  in  the  region  of  Prague,  still  continued  to  flourish  else- 
where under  a  slightly  modified  form  which  might,  in  accordance  with 
M.  Barrande's  nomenclature,  be  styled  d  6 — such  a  fauna  might  cer- 
tainly be  mistaken  for  one  of  Lower  Silurian  date,  although,  in  truth, 
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contemporaneous  with  strata  generally  classed  by  geologists  as  Upper 
Silurian. 

The  imagination  may  well  take  alarm  at  the  confusion  which  we  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  settling  sundry  questions  of  Geok)gical  chronol- 
ogy, when  we  have  to  deal  with  ancient  deposits  found  on  the  frontiers 
of  distinct  Natural  History  provinces.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  all  this  ambiguity  will  arise  out  of  the  strict  agreement  prevailing 
between  the  present  and  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  changes  of  its  surface,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  world.  So  long  as  we  feel  sure  that  in  existing  na- 
ture we  have  a  key  for  interpreting  the  mysteries  of  the  past,  we  need 
never  despair ;  whereas,  had  the  causes  acting  in  the  remoter  ages  differ- 
ed cither  in  kind  or  degree  from  those  now  operating,  our  science  must 
forever  have  continued  one  of  mere  conjecture  and  ingenious  speculation. 


ANTIQUITY   OF   FOSSIL   BIRDS    (p.  466). 

Since  the  table  printed  at  p.  456  was  compiled  (in  1854),  the  records 
of  this  great  class  of  Vertebrata  can  be  carried  back  somewhat  farther 
in  time,  or  one  step  lower  down  in  the  Tertiary  series.  Early  in  1856 
the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich  in  size 
were  found  at  Meudon  near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Gastornis  Parisiensis  has  been  assigned,  ap- 
pears, from  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to 
an  extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading  land- 
birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species.* 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes  as  the 
Argile  Plastique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of  corresponding 
age  near  London,  should  never  have  afforded  any  vestige  of  a  feathered 
biped  previously  to  the  year  1855,  shows  what  diligent  search  and  what 
skill  in  osteological  interpretation  are  required  before  the  existence  of 
birds  of  remote  ages  can  be  proved  by  more  decisive  evidence  than  their 
supposed  foot-prints. 

o  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  204,  1856. 
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Caulopteri*  prlmara^  coal,  861. 

Cautley,  Sir  Proby,  on  Sewftlik  hills,  162. 

Caves  in  £un>pe,  160. 

....  at  Kirkdale,  ICO. 

in  Sicily,  159. 

....  in  Australia.  161. 

Central  Franco.  Upiier  Eocene  ot  194 

Ophalnspes  I.yHiii^  old  red*  415. 

Ofiratites  riodo«n«^  triassic,  8a4 

Cerithium  f^wo^MW,  30;  C.  voncavum^^\. 

—  fUgaru^  C.  plicaium^  198;  C.  melanoide^ 
220. 

CerTus  alc4!8,  tooth  ot  166. 

CeMracion  Phillippi  (recent),  jaw  ot  249. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds.  286. 

. . . .,  pinnacle  ot  near  Sherringham,  184 

....  of  Faxoe,  288. 

.   . .,  white,  fosMIs  ot  26,  245. 
..,  white,  section  ot  289. 
..,  white,  extent  and  origin  ot  240. 
. . .,  white,  animal  origin  ot  241. 

. ...,  pebbles  in,  241. 

,  difference  ot  in  North  and  Soath  Eorope, 

252. 

....  cliflis  inland,  on  Seine,  268. 

....,  neeiiles  ot  in  Normandy,  269. 

flints,  bed  ot  near  Bari>ombe,  296. 

Chatna  HqwinutHa^  eocene,  212.- 
Chambers,  Mr.,  on  Glen  lioy,  88. 
ChamL-iSo,  cited,  242. 
€9iara  fltiMtica  (recent),  C.  m^icitginuUi^Bi; 

C.  tuhercuUiia,  2(»9. 
Chara,  in  freshwater  strata,  81. 
. . . .,  in  flints  of  Cantal,  2(i5. 

.....  in  Koccne  strata  of  France,  194 

,  in  Purbeck  bed^  295. 

Cbarlesworth,  Mr.  E.,  on  Crag,  163. 

. . . .,  on  StonesHeld  mammifer,  457. 

Charpentier,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  146, 149. 

Ch4in4herium^  footprints  ut  887,  897. 

Okflonitin^  footsteps  ot  418. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  88. 

Chiastolite-slute,  590. 

Chili,  earthquake  in,  61. 

. . . .,  gold-mines  in.  468. 

Chiloe,  rocks  drifted  firom  Andes  to,  150. 

Cftinurrn  monrtromi  (recent),  822. 

Chlorite-schist,  S,  5S9. 

Chrlstiania,  <like  near,  479. 

,  passage  of  granite  into  trap-rocks  at,  664 

. . . .,  granite  near,  570. 
....,  gnt'iw  near,  570. 

intrusion  <»f  granite  into  beds  near,  670. 

Chronological  groujis,  l(r2. 

table'  <tf  foMHiliferous  strata,  104. 

Cida*-it  contmitii^  coral-rag,  8t>8. 

Cinder-bed,  Purbeck,  29a 

C/adornni  ^trllaria^  pliocene,  157. 

CIaN»ification  of  nx'ks  and  strata,  2, 10^  104. 

Claib(»rne,  marine  shells  ot  282. 

Clausen.  Mr.,  on  Braxil  caves,  164 

Cfaiunlta  bid«n%^  Rldne  valley,  80. 

('iitptdiiia  corrugata^  eocene,  227. 

Clay,  dcflnefl,  11. 

Clay-slate,  S  589. 

Clay-ironstone,  8S6. 

Clavs.  pla.'ttic.  219. 

Cleavage  of  rock^  001,  604 

Climate  of  drift-period,  146. 

....  of  coal  -{leriofl,  895. 

Clinkstone,  or  phonolite,  472. 

Clinton  group,  Silurian,  United  States,  440. 

Cfyfn^nin  UiyarU^  Devonian.  421. 

Coal,  at  Bn>wnsville.  Pennsylvania,  viowot  8ML 

conversion  (»f  lignite,  into  894 

. . . .,  how  formeil.  872. 
....,  inseets  in,  8S,\ 
....  measures,  868,  859. 
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Oofti  mine,  near  Lyons,  874. 

. . . .,  Nova  Scotia,  time  reqaired  for  Its  growth, 

888. 
. . . .,  oollilc  at  Brora,  814. 
....  p«^"riorl.  climate  of.  H95. 
....  plp^s,  d.Hiijrer  of.  87Jt. 
....  seams  continuity  of,  894. 

strata,  footprints  of  reptiles  in,  897. 

. . . .,  zlir/i«r  flexures  of,  near  Mons,  68. 
Ck>al-fleld  at  Bunlielioiise,  Ssfi. 

,  oolitic,  of  IJIchnionrl,  Virjfinia,  880. 

....  of  Ashby-ilo  la-Zoucli.  69. 
....  of  Y<irk>hiro,  fossils  of,  886. 

Cnlte*!  States,  diaffram  of,  8SS. 

Ooalbrook  Dale,  beetle."*  in  coal  of,  885. 
. . . .,  fiwsil  cones  in,  868. 
.   ..,  coal-ineasures  of,  885. 

faults  in,  62. 

CochliotluM  ronlortuM,  teeth  of,  409. 

CockfleM  Fell,  rocks  altered  by  dike.^  491. 

CcUacanUitm  gntnnhitnj*,  scale  of,  854. 

OMorhi/nchiut,  swonl  of,  215. 

Oolchester.  Mr ,  on  mammalia  at  Kyson,  219. 

C-olor  in  shells  of  mountain-limestone,  406. 

Columbia.  Vinepir  Klver  of,  224. 

C-'»me,  ravine  in  lava  of,  560. 

Concretionary  structure,  87. 

Condensation  of  rock-material,  88. 

OmeotA  pine,  Purbeck,  800. 

Cones  in  Val  dl  Noto,  48S. 

....  and  craters,  461. 

....  and  craters,  absence  of,  in  England,  6. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  11,  47. 

dolomitic,  ^"vi. 

Coniferous  trees,  fossil,  868. 
Connecticut,  valley  of  the.  346. 

beds,  antiquity  oC  849. 

Ctinrad,  Mr.,  on  cretaceous  rucka,  255. 
Consolidation  of  strata,  8:?. 
t*^tn(H:epfialu^s  titruUus,  Cambrian,  450. 
Ctmufarift  ornatOy  Devonian,  4'-i8. 
ConuH  dfp<rniitus,  eocene,  216. 
Conybeare,  Mr.,  citeti,  64,  69,  278,  818. 

,  on  Plesiosaurua,  821. 

,  on  oolite  and  lias,  829. 

. . .  ,  on  term  PoiklliUc,  882. 

on  crocodile^  217. 

Cook,  Capt.,  on  Fucus  giganteus,  242. 
(^fpriilitfx  ill  chalk,  241. 
(■oralline  Cratr.  fossils  in.  170. 
Coral  islands  and  reefe,  84,  46. 

rair  of  oolite,  8o2. 

Corals,  Devonian,  geographical  distribution  of, 
428. 

of  Devonian  system,  422. 

Corals  of  Devonian  strata  in  United  States,  427. 
....  In  Wenlock  formation,  435. 
CoralM,  rifozoic  type  qf,  403. 

,  jHlieozoiv  tt/pe  nf^  408. 

On-bula  alata,  Purbeck,  263. 

pisuui,  eocene.  iy3. 

Corintli,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases  near,  595. 

Cornbra.sh  of  lower  oolite,  805. 

Curnean,  or  .iphanite,  472. 

Cornwall,  clay  in.  12;  granite-veins  in,  569,593, 

mineral-Veins  in,  62<»,  ()'22. 

,  tin  of.  newer  than  Irish  copper,  628. 

Cotta,  Dr.  B.,  on  gr.mite  in  Saxony,  5s3. 
Crag,  coralline,  fossils  in,  170. 
....,  comparison  offalun?*  and,  177. 

,  fluvio-marine.  Norwich,  154w 

Crags  of  Suffolk,  red  and  coralline,  110,  168. 

Craigleith  fossil  trees.  4«). 

....  quarry,  slanting  tree  In,  876. 

Crania,  aitaclic<l  to  Erliinun^  28. 

....  Pd'-iHi^-uHtu,  chalk,  246. 

CrahHuUlia  tudctitti,  eocene,  213. 

CruKMina  Onuilii.  coralline  crag,  171. 

Crater  of  Island  of  St.  Paul,  509. 

Cree|>8  in  coal-tnines  described,  52. 

Credncria  in  quadorsandstcin,  266. 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  Pyrenees,  579. 

...    group.  'J84. 

....  group,  flora  ot,  265. 


Cretaceous  strata  in  Booth  America  and  IiidliL 
256.  ^^ 

....  period,  plutonlc  rocks  ot^  579. 

volcanic  rocks,  555. 

rocks  in  United  States,  254. 

,  lower,  256. 

Crinoids,  Silarlan,  436. 

CtHtMlaria  rotui^ita,  chalk,  2d. 

Crocodiles  near  Cuba,  825. 

Cndzet,  M .  on  Auvergne  fueeil  iiuunmalia,20S. 

Cromer,  contorted  drift  near,  IftIL 

Crop  out,  term  explained,  55. 

Crust  of  earth  defined.  2. 

CYystalline  limestone.  851. 

riK-ks,  erroneously  termed  primitlrtt,  9. 

rocks,  foliation  of,  606. 

schists  defined.  7. 

Curral.  valley  in  Madeira,  how  fbnned,  516. 

Curved  strata,  47,  49, 185. 

Cutoh.  Knnn  of,  .844 

Cuvier,  M..  on  eocene  formation,  222. 

,  on  Amphltherium,  811. 

,  on  tertiary  strata  near  Paris,  109. 

on  fossils  of  .Montmartre,  2^  224. 

CyaUtfti  gluui-a  (recentX  868. 

Cytithina  Boic^rbankii,  gault,  408. 

Cyathocrhiiten  pUtnuj»^  carboniferous,  406i. 

CyathovrintiM  iHiry(terinoide>f,  4U5. 

Cyathop/tylium  Jiexuatum^  4(i3;  C.  etBapiUh 
«Mwj,  422  ;  C.  turbinatum,  485. 

Cycttdfoldra  nifgaUfphylla^  Purbeck,  29tfL 

Vyciidiie*  comptu*^  o«>lite,  814 

CycliiH  amnUui^  182;  C.  obnvut^j^  23. 

Cy<'lopteri»  I/ibfrnim,  Devonian,  414 

C^clo[dan  Islands  in  Sicily,  528. 

(JycloHtoma  eUgant^  pleisto<*ene,  80. 

OylindrtUs  noatuM,  oolite,  806. 

Cypr»a  coccififUoidf^  red  crag;  ITO. 

Cypt-idfH.  Lower  Purbecks,  296 ;  Middle  Par- 
becks,  294 ;  Upper  Purbecks,  291 ;  Wealden. 
262. 

OyprUlina  Mrrato-^rinta^  DeTonlaa,  421. 

Cypris  f  infUita^  coal,  864 

Cypris  In  Lias.  827. 

....  in  Weahlen,  262. 

in  marl  of  Auvergne,  199. 

....  in  Purbeck  beds,  298,  294,  296. 

Cyrena  cou»obriiui,28;  C.  cuntf(/&rmi«,  220; 
C.  <<fmi«tri4it(iy  198. 

CvstideR'  in  Silurian  rocks,  440. 

Cylhrrcila,  chalk,  26. 

Dai>oxtlon,  coal-plant,  869. 

Dana,  Mr.,  on  crystalline  limestone,  597. 

,  on  coral-reef  iti  San<lwich  Islands,  241. 

,  on   volcanoes  of  Sandwich   I.slands,  4d9L 

498,  546. 
Daj»tftiiw*  moniliffr,  scales  of,  321. 
Dti phnugt-ne  ciniuiuunnifolia^  191. 
Dartmoor,  granite  of.  5S0. 
Darwin.  Mr.,  on  foliation,  606. 

,  cited,  241,  242. 

. . . . ,  on  boulders  and  glaciers  in  S.  America,  1^ 

,  on  cieavjige  in  South  Aniericjt,  606. 

on  coral-islands  of  Pacific,  241. 

on  dike  in  SL  Helena,  52d 

on  habits  of  ostrich,  849. 

r»n  fossils  in  South  America,  164 

,  on  Fucus  iriganteiw,  242. 

,  on  gradual  rise  of  part  of  S.  America,  46b 

on  lamination  of  voK-anic  rocks,  609. 

,  on  parallel  roads  87,  ss. 

r>n  plutonic  rocks  of  .\ndcs,  577. 

,  on  recent  strata  near  Lima,  12<». 

,  on  saurians  in  Galapagos  Islands  390^ 

,  on  sinking  of  coral-reefs,  46. 

on  AVelsh  glaciers,  186. 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  the  Solfatara,  595. 

on  V(dcanoes  in  Auvergne,  552. 

Davids()n.  Mr.,  on  lias-^ic  spirifers,  818, 
Dawson,  Mr.,  on  coal-plants,  379. 
Dax,  inland  cliff  at.  72. 
Dean,  ft)re8t  o^  coal  in,  895. 
Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints,  847. 
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Decken,  M.  von,  on  granite  veins  in  Corn- 
wall, 441 ;  on  reptilee  In  Saarbriick  coal-field, 

896. 
De  Koninck,  M.,  cited.  184,  laS. 
....,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiarlee,  184. 
De  la  Becho,  Sir  H.,  cited,  29a,  897, 897. 

...,  on  Carrara  marblea,  612. 

. . .,  on  clay-bed^  829. 
. .,  on  clay-ironstone,  3S6. 

. ..,  on  coal-mcasurea  near  Swansea,  899. 

...,  on  fo8*ll  tree^  Soutb  Wales,  878. 

. ..,  on  eranite  of  I)Hrtinoor,  593. 

. . .,  on  iiiineral  veins,  C28,  6*25,  629. 

. . .,  on  term  snpracretaceoos,  103. 

'••.on  trap  of  novf  red  sandstone  period, 

Delesse,  M.,  analysis  of  minerals,  470. 

...,on  basalt,  466. 

....  on  byperstUeno  rock,  478. 

. . .,  on  bypogeno  limestone,  597. 

...,  on  laterite  uf  Antrim,  471. 

. . .,  on  pyroxene.  4(jr>. 

. . .,  on  serpentine,  474. 
Deluge,  4. 

DenudHtlon  explained,  66. 
....  of  the  Weald  Valley,  271. 
..•.,  terraces  of,  in  Sicily,  75. 
. . . .,  of  volcanic  craters,  504,  607. 
Derbyshire.  leati-voins  of,  627. 
Dedhayea,  M.,  i'lcntifloation  of  shells,  181 
....,  on  fo-^sil  bhells  in  Hungary,  544. 
. . . .,  on  lower  eocene  shells,  2^ 

,  on  lertiary  clas.oiflcation,  115. 

. . . .,  on  upper  marine  strata,  184. 
Desmarest,  on  trappean  rocks,  91. 
Desnoyers,  M«,  on  Faluns  of  Touraine,  111. 
Deeor,  M.,  on  giacial  founa  in  Noith  America, 

189. 
Devonian  system,  term  explained,  419. 
....  series  of  North  Devon,  420. 
....  series  of  Ku>8ia.  425. 
....  series  of  United  Statc^  426. 
De  Wae!,  M.,  on  Antwerp  strata,  178. 
Diagonal,  or  cro^s  stratifloation,  16. 
DicUfftnacfO'  in  tripoli,  25. 
Diceras  arMinum,  804. 
Dicotyledonous  leaves  in  lower  chalk,  266. 
Didflphpn  Azara  (recent),  jaw  oil  811. 
Didymoffraptiu  ffeminuSf  D.  MurchUonL 

442.         • 
Dike  In  St  Helena.  523. 
Dik«loceph<UttA  MinnMoUtutiM^  458. 
Dikes  at  Palafi^nia  in  Sicily,  629. 

defined,  $, 

in  Scotland,  477. 

....  of  Somma,  526. 

,  trappean,  cry^talllno  In  centre,  476,  488. 

Diluvium,  pojiular  explanation  of  term,  188. 

Dinornis  of  New  Zealand,  165. 

DinotheHum  gigunUum^  skull  ol^  176. 

Dinotherium  in  India,  182. 

Diorite,  or  greenstone,  4U7,  472. 

Dip,  term  explained,  53. 

Dipltygrap9nt/oliumy  D.  prUtU,  442. 

Dirt-bed  of  Purbeck,  297,  800 

Dolerite,  or  greenstone,  466,  4T8. 

Dolomite  defined^  18. 

Dolomitic  conglomerate,  854. 

Domite,  or  earthy  trachyte,  478. 

Done,  M.  B.  de,  on  volcanoes  of  TeU]r,  662. 

Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer,  134 

....  in  Ireland,  137. 

in  Norfolk,  132. 

. . . .,  meteoritoB  in,  151. 

. . . .,  northern,  in  Scotland,  180. 

. . . .,  northern,  in  North  Wales,  186. 

....  of  Scandinavia,  North  OermaoT,  aoA  Bw> 

sia,  126. 
....  period,  climate  of,  145. 
....  period,  subsidence  in,  141. 
....  shells  In  Canada,  140. 
Dudley  limestone,  486. 

shales  of  ooal  near,  698. 

Dufk^Doy,  M.,  on  granite  of  PTreneea,  698. 


DuMnoy,  M.,  on  Hill  of  Oenrovia,  65flL 
Dufll  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  old  red,  412. 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealdeaof  Hanover,  264 
Dura  Ben,  yellow  sandstone  ot,  412. 
Dywuter  ringenSy  inferior  oolite,  815. 

EcniKODEKMS  of  coralline  crag,  172. 
EchinosphariUa  JSalthicuA,  440. 
EchinuHy  with  Crania  atta<-hed,  23. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  255. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  flali  of  marl-slate,  358. 
....,  on  fo68il  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  849. 
. . . .,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  212. 
,  on  saurians  and  fish  in  new  red  sand* 

stone,  &36. 

,  on  Ichthyo.«aoms,  822. 

Egg-lik^  hodie*  in  Old  Red  Sandstone,  417. 
E^g^  fossil,  of  snake.  V2&, 
Elirenberg.  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 

,  on  infusoria,  25. 

on  Silurian  foramlnifera,  444. 

Eifel,  volcanoes  of;  538-548. 

Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  287. 

Sl/phas  priTnig&nitte,  tooth  ol^  165. 

Elgin,  rentile  of  (»ld  red,  found  near,  412. 

Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  629. 

. . . .,  term  explained,  581. 

EncriniUy  plate  of,  overgrown  with  Serpvim 

and  Bryonoa^  807. 
Encrinite  of  Bradford,  807. 
Enerimts  lUiiformis,  334. 
Eocene /orami'ni/Vra,  227. 
....  formations,  207. 
....  formations  in  England,  208L 
....  granite,  576. 

strata  in  France,  194,  222. 

....  strata  in  Unite<i  Slates,  281. 

,  term  defined,  116. 

....,  upper,  near  Louvain,  Belgium,  176L 

....  volcanic  rocks,  558. 

EppelsbeUn,  Dlnotherium  ot,  176, 191. 

Kquisetaceie  of  coal -period,  864. 

Equi^UU«  cvlufnnari*y  838. 

Equisetum  of  Yinrinian  oolite,  881. 

....  glganteum  of  S.  America,  recent,  864. 

EquiM  cabttUuSy  tooth  of,  166. 

Erman  on  meteoric  iron  in  Russia,  16L 

Erratics,  Alpine,  146. 

,  northern  origin  oC  128. 

EMchani  disticha,  chalk,  248. 
Ewharina  oceani,  chalk,  248. 
Escher,  M.,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  148. 
EtitheHa  f,  Richmond,  U.  S.,  881. 
Etna,  deposits  of,  52a 
]Punomiu  radiaia^  806. 
luomphaliLH  prniiagulatuSf  407. 
Euphotide,  473. 
Eurite,  564,  590. 

Euritic  porphyry  described,  462. 
JESaetracrinut  Briareua^  lias,  821. 

Fautsb  of  Touraine,  111,  175. 
Faluns,  comparison  of^  and  crag,  177. 
Falunian  tyi>e,  distinctness  o^  ttom  Eoeenei, 

179 
Falconer,  Dr.,  on  Sewftlik  Hilb,  18S. 
Falkland  Islands,  88. 
Farnham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  261. 
Fasoicularia  aurantium,  171. 
Fault,  term  explained,  62, 
Faults,  origin  of;  61 
Faw>»ite9  Gothlandica,  486;  F.  polymorpKa^ 

422 
Faxoe,  chalk  of,  238. 
jP>/4j»  tigris,  tooth  of,  167. 
Felixstow,  remains  of  cetacea  found  n«ar,  178^ 
Felsi>ar,  varieties  of.  458. 
FeneiMla  ret^ormiB^  362. 
Ferns  in  coal-measures,  861. 
Fife,  altered  rock  in,  481. 
Fiftehire,  trap-dike  in,  W7. 
Fish,  oldest,  in  Upper  Lmdlow,  481. 
Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaceous,  248l 
....  of Brown-ooai, 540. 
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Fisbee  of  Old  B«d  Sandstone,  415. 

....  of  Wealden,  2ft2. 

Fiffiiires  filled  with  i^eUllic  matter,  G21.    Sw 

Mineral  veina. 
Fitton.  Dr.,  on  lower  cretaceims  beda,  256. 

cited,  260.  29S,  297,  »»3. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  pcale»  offish  In  old  red.  414. 

,  on  tra|>-rockfi  in  coal-fielil  of  Forth,  5&6. 

on  trap-dike  in  Fifeabire,  567. 

Flint*  of  chalk,  11.243. 
Flora,  carbonl^eron^  860. 
.. . .,  cretaceon^  26.^ 
....  of  London  clay,  216. 

,  permian,  856. 

FIcitz,  term  explained.  90. 

Flysch,  explanation  of  term,  281. 

FoliaUon,  tenn  defined,  606. 

Fontainehlcan,  Or^  de,  184, 194 

Footprint  of  bird.  847. 

Footprints  of  reptiles,  887,  847,  898,  899.  418. 

Foratnini/n-a^  chalk,  26;   tertiary,  179,  216, 

227,  280.  281 ;  rwileoxoic.  409,  444. 
Forl>e8,  Mr.  David,  on  foliation,  607. 
Forbes,  ProC  £.,  on  Bembridge  series,  185, 

187. 
. . . .,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  488. 

,  on  O'fitidec,  489. 

. . . .,  on  Heuipsteitd,  Isle  of  Wight  series,  185, 

192. 
....,  on  Mall  leaf -bed,  180. 
. . . .,  on  shells  in  crag  deposits,  172. 
. . . .,  on  cretaceons  fossil  shells.  254. 
. . . .,  on  fossils  of  the  falnns,  176. 

,  on  fossils  In  drift  in  South  Ireland,  187. 

. . . . ,  on  deeT)-sea  origin  of  Silurian  stratA,  455. 
....,  on  echino<lerms  of  coralline  crag,  172^ 
....,  on  fanna  of  boulder-perio<l,  181. 
on  migrations  of  roollosca  in  glacial-pe- 
riod, 172. 
....,  on  fossils  of  Pnrbcck  groap,  298,  297, 

299. 
. . . .,  on  strata  at  Atherfleld,  257. 
. . . .,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  oolite  period,  655. 
....,on  depth  of  animal  life  in  JSgean,  85, 

148. 
. . . .,  on  geographical  provinces,  256. 
Forbes,  Prof.  James,  on  zones  in  glader-ioe, 

606. 
.....on  the  Alpa,  149. 
Forchhammcr,  on  scr.itched  limestone,  127. 
F<»rest,  f<»Kv|l,  in  Norfolk.  133,  186. 
Forei«t  marble  of  oolite.  8'i.\ 
Forfarftlilre,  old  red  san»lj>t4)ne  in,  598. 
Forniation,  term  detuned,  8. 
Fossil  ferns  in  carbonaceous  shale,  814. 
....  footi^teps,  385,  8JJ7,  888. 

forest  in  Isle  of  Portland,  297. 

fore.'*t  in  Nova  Scotia,  876. 

foro.-'t  near  Wolverhampton,  874. 

....  plants  in  wealden,  264 

remains  In  caves,  159, 

sheila  from  Etna,  5'i8;  near  Grlgnon,  226. 

....  shells  of  Mayence  strata,  190 ;  of  V^irginla, 

181. 

shells,  txijutim. 

....,  term  defined,  4 

trees  erect  372. 

wood,  i)crforate«l  by  Teredina^  24 

....  wooil,  r>elrifa<*tion  oC  89. 
Foesils,  arrangement  of,  in  strata,  5. 
. . .  ,  freshwater  and  niarlne,  27. 

in  chalk  at  Faxoe,  23S. 

in  faliins  of  Touraine,  176. 

....  of  chalk  and  greensand,  246,  247. 

of  Connecticut  beds.  849. 

....  of  coralline  crag,  171, 

....  of  devonian  system,  421. 

of  eocene  strata  in  United  States,  282, 

28Ji 
....  oflsle  of  Wight,  208. 
....  ofll»tis817,  8ti8. 
....  of  London  clay,  218. 
....  of  lower  greensand,  258. 
...  of  Ludlow  formation,  484 


Foaslls  of  Maestrirht  beds,  SST. 
....  of  mountain  limestone,  4M. 
....  of  new  reil  sandstone,  88S, 
....  of  old  re<i  sandstone.  415. 
....  of  oolite,  26.\  801,  3rta 
....  of  Permian  limestone,  8581,  860L 

of  Purbeck,  29a 

....  of  re<i  crag.  170. 

of  Richmond,  U.  9.,  strata,  881. 

....  of  Solenhofen,  802. 
....  of  upper  greensand,  25L 

of  wealden,  261. 

. . . .,  petrifaction  ot,  89-48. 

test  of  the  age  of  formations,  97. 

Fossillferous  strata,  tabular  view  of,  456. 
Foumet,  M.,  on  mineral  veins  of  AavergM^ 

624 
. . . .,  on  disintegration  of  rocks,  594 
....,  on  quartz,  563. 

Fox,  Mr.  K.  W.,  627,  on  Cornish  loes.  628. 
Fox,  Kev.  Mr.  on  e.\tinct  qnadrupeils  of  IsU 

of  Wight,  209. 
Freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  208. 

deposits  in  valley  of  Thames,  152. 

. . . .,  land-^hells  numerous  in,  27. 
Freshwater  formations  of  Anvergne,  197. 
Freshwater  Ibrmationa,  how  dbtinguiahed  from 

marine.  27,  28,  »»,  82. 

associated  with  Norfolk  drift,  182. 

Freshwater  shells  in  brown-coal  near  Bonn, 

589. 
Fucus  vesiculosu^  88,  242. 
Fvlffur  canalifuJatu*^  ISl. 
Fuller's  earth  of  oolite,  814 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  ImpreoioDA  in  red  mod  d^ 

846. 
Fvngia  paUlUiHg  (reoentX  408. 
Fusulina  cylindrical  409. 
Fusu8  contrariua,  170;   F.  quadHeottatfU^ 

18L 

0ALAPA006  ISLAKDS,  animals  of,  825. 
GaUfocf.rdo  latidtM,  tooth  of^  215. 
Oalerit^  aWogaleru*^  245. 
GoUionella  distant^  G.ftrruQintay  In  tripoU, 

26. 
Qangee,  buried  soils  in  delta  oC  884 
Garnets  in  altered  rock,  480. 
Gases,  subterranean  rocks  altered  by,  595. 
Gault  of  upper  cretaceous,  25o. 
Gavarnie,  flexures  of  strata  near,  59. 
GeoloffV  defined,  1. 
Gorgovia,  Hill  ot  568. 
GerTilliii  ancfj>9,  lower  greensand,  259. 
Giant's  Causeway,  columns  at,  488. 

basalt,  age  of,  ISO. 

GIbbes,  R.  W.,  cited,  2as. 

Girgenti,  limestone  of,  156. 

Glacial  ithenomena,  northern,  origin  of^  138^ 

Glaciers,  Aljune,  146. 

on  Caemarvon.*'hire  mountains,  187. 

GlasiTOw,  marine  strata  near,  154 

Glenroy,  parallel  mads  ol^  86. 

Glen  Tilt,  granite  of.  566. 

Glypha^  t  duhin,  coal-measures,  885b 

Gneiss,  altered  by  granite,  570. 

....  In  Bernese  Alps,  599. 

at  Cape  Wrath,  56S. 

....  near  Christianla,  570. 

described,  5S8. 

Gold,  age  of,  in  Ireland,  629. 

age  of.  In  Ural  Mountains  630. 

Goldfuss,  Prof,  on  reptiles  in  coal-field,  897. 
Goniatit^^i  cr&nMrta,  G.  ecolulu^  408;    G. 

Liftteri^  8S6. 
Gorgonia  infnndiI>uli/brmU^  852. 
Goppert.  ProC,  on  beds  of  coal,  860. 

on  petrifaction,  40. 

Gradual  increase  of  strata,  22. 

Graham's  Island,  48S,  529. 

Grampians,  old  red  conglomerates  In,  47. 

Granite  described,  7,  560. 

. . . .,  paa*iage  of,  into  trap,  565i 

,  porphyritlo,  568. 
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Granite  and  limestone,  Junction  of  In  Glen  TUt, 

66*, 

,  syenitic,  talcose,  and  sehorlr,  564. 

of  Cornwall  and  Dartmoor,  098. 

....  of  Swiss  AJpa,  018. 

rocks  in  connection  with  mineral-veins, 

630. 

of  Saxony.  5S8. 

. . . .,  oldest,  5?2. 

,  varieties  oC  56S. 

veins  in  Cornwall,  569. 

...  veins  in  Cane  Wrath,  568. 
....  veins  in  Table  Monntain,  567. 

...  vein  in  White  Mountains,  574. 
....  of  Arran,  age  of,  588. 
....  near  Chri.stiania,  581. 
....  dikes  in  Mount  Battock,  667. 
Graphic  cranite,  56*2. 
Orajthite,  (»owder  ot,  consolidated  by  pressure, 

88. 
Graptolltes,  442. 

OraptoHViuH  LndeiwU,  Silurian,  487. 
OrtiHHhopp^ry  wiuK  oC  in  coal -mea«n res,  836. 
Gratelouii,  M.,  on  foesils  in  chHlk,  'HA. 
Orauwacke,  term  explained,  429. 
Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite,  3ii5. 
Greenland,  sinking  of  coast  ol^  46. 
Green  sand,  fossils  o(^  251. 
....,  lower,  256. 

,  upper,  250. 

Greenshurg,  Pennsylvania,  fttotprints  of  rep* 

tile  in  coAJ-.«trata  at,  897. 
Greenstone,  467. 

,  dike  of,  in  Arran,  477. 

Gr^  de  Beauchamp,  Paris  Basin,  226. 

Grevstone.  volcanic  rock,  47H. 

Grifhths,  Mr.,  on  gt>oI(^y  of  Ireland,  859. 

Grignon,  fossil  shells  near,  226. 

Grit  defined.  11. 

Gryllacris  lithanthraca^  wing  of^  886. 

GrypfuKa  coated  with  iSerj/nIct,  22. 

arcHdta,  O.  irwurra,  29,  818. 

columhoy  G.  glohoBOy  247;   G.  virfftUa, 

801. 
Gryphite  limestone,  or  lias,  818. 
Guadaloupe,  hnman  skeleton  oC  120. 
Gnnn,  Mrs.  on  Norwich  flints,  244 
Gutbier,  Col.  von,  on  Permian  flora,  856. 
GyrolepU  tenuUtriaftpt,  scale  ot,  SS6. 
Gypseous  eocene  marU.  228,  224 
Gypsum  defined,  18. 

■ 

Halu  Sir  Ja.1.,  experiments  on  ftised  minerals, 

52S. 
. . . .,  on  curved  strata,  48. 

...,  Capt  B..  cited,  476,  528,  567. 
HalyniteH  cotenulatui^  Silurian,  485. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  erujition  of  T(»avias, 

526. 
ffomiteA  ftpiniger,  gault,  251. 
Harris,  MiJ<»r,  on  salt  lake  In  Ethiopia,  844 
Hartung.  Mr.  G.,  on  Tenerilfe,  510. 

on  Madeira,  514  518. 

Hartz,'bunter-sandRtein  of,  885. 
Hastings,  Lady,  foasils  collected  by,  211. 
Hastings  sand,  262,  388. 
Hantes  Alne^.  rocltp  o(  679. 
Hauy  cited,  463. 

Hawkshaw,  Mr.,  on  fossil  trees  in  ooal,  872. 
Hayes,  Mr.  T.  L,  on  iceberca,  127. 
Headon  Hill  sands  described.  212. 

series  of  Isle  of  Wight  described,  210. 

Hubert,  M.,  on  upper  eocene  beds.  184 

. . . .,  on  age  of  Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  184 

. . . .,  on  pTsolitic  limestone,  286. 

Hebrides,  dikes  of  trap  in.  477. 

Heidelberg,  varieties  of  granite  near,  568. 

Ifeliolit^M  jtoroHO,  422. 

Ifelix  Inlyrinthica,  2i\\  U.  ocdiua,  209 ;  B. 

pUheia,  124;  //:  Turon^mtln^  80. 
Jfemicidarii  Purbeckensiii^  294. 
H^mipn^wiM  radlatiM^  288. 
UemiMiUn  Brawnii,  S14 
Hempstead  beds,  Isle  of  Wight,  186, 199. 


HenfVey,  Mr.  A.,  on  food  of  Mastinlon,  144 
Henslow,  ProC,  on  Ibssil  cetacea  in  Soflblk, 

17a 
. . . .,  on  ftwsil  forests,  297. 

,  on  altered  rock  near  Plas  Newydd,  480. 

Hersohel.  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  602. 

Hertfordshire  pudding-stone,  85. 

Hesse  CasseL  sands  o^  186. 

IMfrocerMl  fish,  tall  ot  858. 

Hibbert,  Dr..  on  volcanic  rocks.  54S.  553. 

. . . .,  on  coal-field  at  Bnrdlehouse,  8S6. 

High  Teesdale,    garnets    in  altered   rook  at, 

Hildbnrghausen,  footprints  of  reptile  at,  885, 

837. 
Himalaya,  tertiary  mammalia  of^  182. 
. . . .,  elevated  foi^eillferons  rocks  in,  4 
nippopoitium  ptmd^rogunk,  Has,  819. 
JJippoptttamu^  tooth  oC  166. 
JlippurUft  organisan«^  chalk,  258. 
Hippnrite  limestone,  258. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  fiiotprints,  846t 
Hoffmann,  Mr,  on  Lipari  Islands,  cited,  596. 
. . . .,  on  cave  near  Palermo,  74 
. . . .,  on  Carrara  marble,  612. 
Hooghley  River,  analysis  of  water  ot,  41. 
Holopty'chiuB  ti(*ftUi«iiiintM^  scale  ol^  414 
....  //ibherti\  t«K)th  ot,  39ft 
Ihrmnlonatus  armattut,  425. 
....  deljJiinttc^phahi*^  487. 
Ilmnocercitl  fL-\\,  tail  of,  858. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  firactures  in  Weald,  990. 
Horizontal  strata,  upheaval  of^  45. 
Horizontailty  of  strata,  15. 

of  roads  of  Lochaber,  88. 

Hornblende,  468. 

rock,  or  amphlbolite,  478, 590. 

Hornblende-schist,  588,  596. 
Homer,  Mr.,  on  treology  of  Eifel,  588L 

.on  Holoptychius;'896. 
Homes,  Dr.,  on  shells  of  Vienna  tertiary  basin, 

179. 
Hubbard,  Prof,  on  granite-vein  in  White  Moon- 

taluN  877. 
Hugi,  M..  on  Swiss  Alps  614 
Huinboidt,  on  uniform  character  of  rocks,  61 0L 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  467. 

,  volcanic  ritcks  of,  544 

Hunt,  Mr.,  experiments  on  day-Ironstone,  886^ 

Hutton.  opinions  oC  60. 

Huttonian  theory,  92. 

Hyana  9j>ei<ta^  tooth  ot,  167. 

Hybodtt*  reticulatna^  tooth  and  ray  ot,  821. 

plioatillM,  teeth  ot,  8;<6. 

I/ym^fiocaHs  vemticauda,  448. 
Hypersthcne  rock,  478. 
HyiMWft'no,  term  defined,  9. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of,  616. 

....  or  metamorphic  limestone,  589. 

Ibbrtho.v,  Cant.,  on  chalk,  Isle  of  Wight,  960L 
Ice,  locks  drifte<l  by,  126. 
Icebergs,  str.tndinK  of,  185, 148. 
. . . .,  magnitude  of,  128. 
Iceland,  icebergs  <lrifted  to^  148. 
Ichthyolites  of  old  red  sandstone.  419. 
JoJUhyoHauru*  communis,  skeleton  of^ 

[>addle  of,  824 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 

....  of  Siobengebirge  and  Westerwald,  610. 
....  ef  Valdi  Noto,  4<^ 
Ignanodon,  notice  of  the,  260,  262. 
Jguanodon  ManUUi,  teeth  of,  201. 
India,  cretaceous  system  in,  255. 

,  ft-esli  water  dei)osits  of,  182. 

oolitic  formation  in,  92^1. 

Indnsial  limestone,  Auvcrgne,  200. 
Inferior  oolite,  814 
Infusoria  in  tripoli,  24. 
Inland  sea-cliffs  In  south  of  England,  7L 
Inoeeramiis  Lamarckii,  chalk,  947. 
Insect,  wing  of  nearopteroos,  898. 
Insects  in  coal,  885. 
....  in  lias,  897. 
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Insects  In  oolite,  809. 

—  In  Pnrbeck  beds,  800. 

Inrertebrate  animsK  period  ot,  45& 

Ireland,  coal  Ptrata  ot,  359. 

. . . .,  Devonian  plants  of^  414 

drift  in,  187. 

lMaHr(ra  ohlonga^  I.  TUhurientU^  801. 
Iscbia.  volcanic  cones  in.  &25. 

poftt-pll<>oene  strata  ot  118. 

Isle  of  Wit^lit,  rre»h  water  beds  o^  210. 
Isomorphism,  theory  ot,  464 

JACisoir,  Dr.  G.  T.,  analysis  of  fossil  bones, 

144 
James,  (}apt,  on  fossils  in  drift,  South  Ireland, 

187. 
Java,  stream  of  salpbnreoos  water,  228w 
. . . .,  volcanoes  0%  49i. 
Jobert,  M.,  on  Hill  of  Oergovia,  668. 
Joints,  601. 

Jomllo,  lava-stream  ot,  574 
Jnnghnhn,  Dr.,  on  Javanese  volcanoes,  498. 
Jnra,  alpine  blocks  on,  148. 
....  limestone,  808. 
. . . .,  structnre  o^  55. 

Kaitoaboo,  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  flgnred,  162. 
Kaop,  Prof,  on  footprints  of  Cheirotherituny 

Kaye,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Soothem  India,  865. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  in,  842. 
Keilbau,  Prof,  cited,  681,  69a 

,  on  dike  of  greenstone,  478. 

,  onfolistion,  607. 

,  on  gneiM  near  Christianla,  670. 

,  on  granite,  571. 

Kelloway  rock,  84. 

Kentish  chalk,  sandgsHs  in.  82. 

....  rag.  lower  greensand,  267. 

Keuper,  the,  333. 

Kitauea,  volcanic  crater  oC  490. 

Kill&H  in  granite  of  Cornwall,  598. 

Kilkenny  yellow  sandstone,  fossil   plants  ol^ 

414 
Kimmeridge  clay,  800. 
King,  Dr.,  on  footi>rints  of  reptile,  898. 
King,    Prut,  on   Permian  gronp  and  fossils, 

850. 
Kirkdfilc,  civc  at,  160. 
Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  strata  of,  21S. 

Laktrintiiodon  J^.gkrt,  tooth  of,  338,  389. 

pachynuathns  outline  of.  340. 

LftcuHtrine  Htrata  of  Anverifne,  202. 
lagoons  at  mouth  of  rivers,  33. 
. , . .  of  Herrnu<Ia  Islanrjs.  240. 
Lake  crater>  of  Eifol,  510. 

crater  of  Laa<*h,  548. 

Lakes,  deposit*  in,  3. 

Lamarck  on  hivjilvo  mollnsca,  29. 

Lawna  elegaris,  tootli  of,  eocene,  215. 

I>.and.  risini;  and  sinking;,  45 

Landenlan,  or  lower  eocene  beds,  285. 

Laptdifteation  of  fos-ils,  43. 

I^  Roihe,  estiiary  ol^  14 

Ijilerite,  471,  47a 

Lava,  409. 

....  current,  Anverjme,  546. 

....  current.  Madeira,  view  of,  618. 

,  relation  to  trap,  4Sr>. 

....  Btream  of  .lorullo,  574 

....  stroains,  effect*?  of,  6. 

....  of  Siromboll,  574 

Lea,  Mr,  footprints  of  reptile  discovered  by, 

400. 
Leaf-bed,  mioceiie,  of  Isle  of  Mull,  179. 

in  Madrira,  515. 

Leafl-veins  in  Permian  rocks,  680. 

Lrifa  avn/i/fhilouten^  215;  Z.  DeshayeManOy 

Ivs;  L.  oblongd,  130. 
Lehman  on  classification  of  rocks,  90. 
Leilmitz.  theory  of.  94. 
Leidv,  Dr^  on  suj»pose<l  cetaceans  of  the  chalk. 


Lopf  dodaidra,  Wk. 

LepidodendroHy  stem  ol^  tnaan  IrcfaDd,  414 

SUmbergH^  8A& 

Lepido0trobH9  omatuA,  868. 

Lepidotus  gigoM,  scales  ot  890. 

....  ManteUL,  teeth  and  scale  oC  802> 

Leptana  <tepre«*a,  445;  L.  Moorei,  811. 

Leptignite,  or  whiteetone,  564 

Lewes,  coomb  near,  270L 

Lias,  817. 

and  oolite,  origin  of^  828. 

....  at  Lyme  Refla.  824 

,  fo9sll  plants  of,  828. 

....  In  United  States,  380. 

....  period,  volcanic  rocks  ot,  655). 

plutonic  rocks  ot,  679. 

Liebig,  Proil,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  UcnlUL 
894  -©— ^ 

on  presoration  of  fossil  bones  in  eayeraik 

161. 
Lima  giganUa,  818 ;  L.  Hbperi^  247. 
Lima.  South  America,  recent  strata  o<^  120. 
Limagne  d'Aavergne,  ft:«sh  water  formatioBS  oC 

197. 
Limbnrg,  or  upper  eocene  strata  of  Belginm, 

18S. 
Lime  in  solution,  source  ol^42;  scarellj  ol^  1b 

roetamorphic  rocks,  617. 
Limestone  brecciated,  861. 
....,  crystal  line,  861. 

,  compact,  352. 

,  fossiliferoQS.  852. 

,  hipporite,  252. 

. . . .,  indnsial,  Anvergne,  200. 

of  Jara.  808. 

,  magnesian,  850. 

,  mountain,  fossils  of,  40fl. 

primary  or  metamorphic,  689. 

....  of  Devonian  system  in  Germany,  42L 

Limulus  rotundatuA,  coal^measores,  SSS. 

Lindley,  Dr.,  cited,  265. 

Lingula  flasrs  of  lower  Silurian,  448. 

Lingula  DnriMi,  448 ;  L.  Dumortieri,  173;  L. 

LMCfMii,  483. 
LIpari  Islands,  rocks  altered  bv  gases  in,  696. 
Lithodomi  In  beaches  of  North  Amaiica,  78. 
....  in  inland  cliffs,  73. 
Litfiofntrotion  hawjUifi>rme,  L.  Jtor\^orfne^  L. 

MfHiitum.  404. 
TAtuit^'H  gigdnUnn,  Silurian,  434 
Llandello  flap^  4^^9. 
Loam  define«l,  13. 
I^)chubar,  parallel  roads  of,  S6. 
Ixxlcs.     iS*-*"  Mineral  veins,  620. 
Loess  of  valley  of  Khine,  121. 

fosj.||  land-shells  (»f.  flgnred,  124 

L<»tran,  Mr.,  on  coal-uieaiiures  of  South  Wales, 

300. 

,  on  footprints  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  452. 

. . . .,  on  Aiseil  forest  in  Nova  Seotia,  H-^S. 

on  lower  Silurian  rocki*  of  Canada.  446. 

I><>n»ton  clav,  216. 

Lonstlale,  Atr.,  cited.  15S;  on  corals,  1S2. 

,  on  corals  of  Normandv.  177. 

,  on  fossils  in  white  chalk,  26. 

on  old  red  sandstone  uf  South  Devon, 

419. 

on  Stoneflcld  slate.  30^. 

LonsduUia  flori/ormi^,  carboniferous,  404 

Louvain.  eocene  strata  near,  ISS. 

Loven  on  shells  of  Xttrway.  119. 

Lxtcina  ttfrrata,  eocene,  216. 

Ludlow  formation,  430. 

Lund,  cited,  164. 

LyceiL,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  oolite,  809. 

L';/<'ojM>dium  drnsuin  (recentX  868. 

Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  827. 

Lym-Flord  invaded  by  the  sea,  88. 

,  kelp  in,  242. 

LumncHi  caudatOy  211 ;    L.  longUeata,  89. 

209. 
Lyons,  coal-mine  near,  874 

Macacus,  tooth  of,  Eooene,  219L 
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M'Anilrew,  Mr.»  on  scarcity  of  flsh^boneBon 

<^M-bott<)m,  455. 
MacCallooh.  Dr.,  on  aj^  of  Arran  granite,  581. 

on  altered  rock  in  Fife,  481. 

,  on  bH-sHltlc  coliimnH  In  Skye,  48S. 

,  on  <ienfidaiion.  67. 
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,  on  ii;ncou.s  rocks  of  Scotland,  483. 

,  on  isle  of  Skye,  36. 

. . . .,  on  ovcrlvinj?  riKsks  9. 

. . . .,  on  parulftil  n^ads,  87. 

.....  on  lr«i»-voin  in  Argylfflhire,  477. 

Maclaren,  Mr.,  on  erratic  blocks  in  Pentlands, 

131. 
Macliire,  Dr.,  on  volcanoes  in  Catalonia,  581. 
Jfticlur^a  Logiini^  Silurian,  446. 
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168. 

major  (recent),  jaw  of,  162. 

Madeira,  strticttire  of,  511-518. 

. . . .,  trachyte  overly ine  ba^lt  in.  522. 

view  of  (fiko  in  inland  valley  in,  476. 

Macstricbt  beda,  287. 

Magncflian  limestone,  concretionaiy  stmcture 

oA87. 
....  defined,  18. 
....  grouiw.  850. 

Maidstone,  fosttils  in  white  chalk  of,  2,'>0. 
Mammalia,  extinct,  above  drift  in  United  States, 

148. 

,  extinct,  of  banin  of  Mississippi,  121. 

...„fon>nlUfthof,l^^ 
Mam  mat,  Mr.,  cited.  69. 
Mammifer  in  Porbeck  beds,  295,  457. 

in  Stoneafield  oolite,  81 1. 

....  in  trias  near  Stuttnrt,  841. 

Mammoth^  tooth  of,  165. 

Mansfield  in  Thuringla,  Permian  formation  at, 

856. 
Mantell,  Dr.,  cited,  242,  262,  264,  286. 
. .. .,  on  belemnite,  805, 

,on  chalk-flints,  2S6. 

....,  on  Briuliton  clcphant-bed,  287. 

on  freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  209. 

. . . .,  on  iguanodon,  260. 

,  on  weal<len  group,  259,  286. 

,  on  reptile  in  old  red,  418,  589. 

ManMlin  vtrgalophylUt^  Purbeck,  296. 
Map  t')  illuiitrHto  denudation  of  Wciild,  271. 

of  eocene  bed.i  of  Genlral  France,  196. 

Marble  defined,  12. 

Marl  defined,  18. 

....  in  Lake  Superior,  86. 

,  n-d  and  green  in  England,  886. 

Marl-slute  ileftnod,  18. 
MnrimpiU9  MUl^H,  chalk,  246. 
Martin,  Mr  ,  cited,  2S0. 

,  on  cross  fractures  in  chalk,  274. 

Marti n.«,  Mr.  C,  un  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen,  142. 
Mas.•(aohus«tt^  (dumbago  in,  596. 
Ma^to^ion  tiTiguttidfUM^  t<M)th  of,  165. 
MaiiUxlon  gigantcus,  in  UnitMi  States,  148. 
MdHtoflonmunu*^  tooth  of,  888. 
Mayenee  basin  tertiaries,  190^ 
May  Hill,  Silurian  strata  oi;  481. 
Mo4literranean  and  Ked  Sea,  distinct  species  in, 

100. 

,  deposits  forming  in,  99. 

MegaUxton  cucuUtUuSt  423. 
Meguthcfium,  tooth  of.  S.  America,  167. 
Jffliinia  Jnyuino/o,  29, 220;  M.  turritiMima^ 

208. 
MclmiopxiA  Ituocinoidta  (recent),  S9. 
Mclaplivre,  or  black  porphyry,  478. 
Menai  i^truits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  186. 
Mendip«i.  denudation  in,  &4. 
Mersey,  in  Kent,  ancient  channel  oU  120. 
Metal lifiTotis  veins.    Sfe  Mineral  veins. 
Metals,  !«ur)pos<)d  relative  ages  ot,  628. 
Metainorpliic  rocks, 597. 
....,  defined,  8. 
. . . .,  le.-is  calcareous  than  foesiliferoos  rocks,  616. 

. . .,  order  of  sucoession  of;  616. 


Metamorphic  rocks,  glossary  of,  590. 

strata,  origin  0^*591. 

structure,  origin  of^  696. 

Meteorites  in  drift,  151. 

Mexico,  lamination  of  volcanic  rooks  in,  006. 

Meyer,  M  II.  von,  cited,  158. 

. . . .,  on  reptile  in  coal,  497. 

,  on  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  885. 

. . . .,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia, 

264. 
Mica-schist,  584. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  14. 
JUicrtmter  cor-anguinnm^  chalk,  245. 
Jfu'.roconchitSi'arbonaHuA,  carboniferous,  884 
MieroU*ite»  antiquus^  teeth  of,  triassic  mam* 

mifer.  840. 
Miller,  Mr.  H.,  on  origin  of  rock-salt,  814. 
. . . .,  on  old  red  sandstone,  412,  418. 

,  on  fossil  trees  of  coal  near  Edinbnrgh,  876. 

Minchinhnmpton,  fossil  shells  at,  3()S. 
Mineral  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  10,  97. 
....  composition,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks, 
521. 

. .  springs,  connected  with  mineral-veins, 627 
..  veins  and  faults,  61S,  620. 
. .  veins  of  dilferent  apes,  620. 
. .  veins,  i>ebbles  in,  622. 
. .  veins,  various  forms  ofj  619. 
. .  veins  near  grajiite,  624. 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  88. 
Minerals,  table  of  analyses  of  simple,  476. 
Miocene  faluns  of  the  Loire,  176. 

...  formation,  175. 

. . .  formation  in  Isle  of  Mull,  179. 

...  in  United  States,  ISO. 

. . .,  (lower),  strata  of  Isle  of  Wight,  185. 

...  mammalia  of  SewAlik  Hills,  182. 

...  of  the  Bolderberg,  178. 

. . .  i)eriod,  volcanic  rocks  ot,  538. 

. . .,  term  defined,  116. 
Mis.si.s&{ppi,  fluvlatilc  strata  and  delta  ofl  8, 121, 

122. 
Mitcliell.  Sir  T..  on  Australian  caves,  162. 
Mitscherlich,  Prof,  on  auglte  and  hornblende, 
464. 

on  mineral  composition  of  Somma,  626. 

intra  Hcabra^  Barton  clay,  213. 

M<kIwUi  acuminaUi,  Permian,  851. 

MtKirni,  lithodomi  in  cliff  at,  78. 

Mnlasse  of  Switzerland,  179. 

Monkfv^  tooth  oC  eocene,  219. 

Mons,  flexures  of  coal  at,  58. 

Mont  Blanc,  talcose  granite  of^  67T. 

Mont  Dor,  Anvergne,  545. 

Montlosier,  M.,  on  Anvergne  volcanoes,  660L 

Moraine,  term  explained,  128. 

Moraines  of  glaciers,  147. 

Morca.  inland  sea-cliffis  of^  78. 

....,  trap  of; 5.^5. 

Morris,  Mr.,  on  fossils  at  Brentford,  168. 

Morton,  Dr.,  on  cretaceous  roclu,  264. 

Morven,  basaltic  columns  in,  488. 

Mo€n*^auniA  Camptri^  Jaws  of;  fh)m  Maes* 

tricht  288. 
Mountain  limestone,  fossils  of;  408. 
Mull,  Isle  of;  Miocene  leaf-bed  of,  179. 
MUnster,  (k>unt,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  802. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  cited,  278,  285,  287. 

. . .,  on  eocene  gneiss,  599. 

. . . ,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  680. 

. . .,  on  new  red  sandstone,  886. 

. . .,  on  age  of  Alps,  281. 

....  on  age  of  gold  in  Rossia,  629. 

. . .,  on  erraHc  blocks  of  Alps,  150. 

. . .,  on  granite,  590,  5S8. 

. . .,  on  primary  strata  in  Rnssia,  129. 

. . .,  on  Joints  and  cleavage,  601. 

. . .,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon, 419, < 

. . .,  on  pentamerus,  488. 

. . .,  on  Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire^  566L 

. . .,  on  Swiss  Alps,  614. 

. . .,  on  term  Permian,  850. 

. . .,  on  term  Silnrian,  489. 

. . .,  on  tilestonta,  4801. 
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Pecttn  papyraoeutf  866;  P.  quinquecoKtatuB^ 

Ml. 
Pe);uiatit«,  variety  of  fnranite,  562. 
P<*nUierinwt  Bviurtnm,  lias,  320. 
Pentammtm  Knightii,  433 ;  P.  lavU,  429. 
I'l'tttland  liilLs  Mr.  MaHarea  on,  181. 
IV'[)tirin(f.  volcanic  tuff,  474. 
I'epyjs  Mr.,  clt«d,  41. 
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PltolitdomyafidUuilii^  oolite,  815. 

Pbonoiite,  or  clinkstone,  472. 

Pfioruft  fort^iimui^  London  clay,  218. 

l*hospliate  of  lime,  251. 

J^hragmttcrran ■c*'nt/ico«um^ Ludlow,  481 

I'/trygaiwa^  intluxicB  of,  201 

(rocont),  larva  of,  201. 

Phylla<le  or  clny-slnte,  500. 
PhijHti  J{-  ifitucii,  l*urbeclc  295. 

ctdumnariny  P.  hypnorum  (recent),  29. 

IMcioti.  N«)va  Scotia.  Cii:an\ites  near.  818. 

I'illa,  .M..  on  ngc  of  Cnrrara  marble,  61SL 

J^Ltiiliiiiii  amnicwn^  VSS, 

PisoHtic  llmcrttono  of  France,  285. 

Pitihstone,  or  retinite,  474. 

/'/u<o lu«  gigutt,  teeth  ot^  885. 

Flagiottoma  gigantfuin,  818;  P.  Jfoperi^  P, 

npinoMum^  247. 
Planit/.,  tripoli  of,  26. 

Plawrhig  itiWim,  2  >9 ;  P.  «uomphaltu,  29, 211. 
P  as  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  480. 
l*lasuic  c:uv8.  219. 
Pljiyfair,  cite«l,  4,\  92. 

,  on  (Unites  <>'i. 

,  on  liiittonian  theory  of  Btratiflcstion,  60. 

PUctrodtM  iniruf/UiM^  482. 
Pi^'itiwanrUH  dolUrhotmiru^  823. 
Pirnrtidivtyuin  pmhUmaticaui^  425. 
PUurvtonm  atUnuata^  216;  P.  roiaia^  81. 
Plr  uroUn/tut  iit  i-.armatay  P.tlamrniger<k,  406. 
PleitroUunari'i  gntnulata,  P.  ortiata,  815. 
Plieninger,  I^of('S><ir,  on  triassic  mammifer,  840. 
Pliocene,  newer,  i>criod,  126. 
. . . .,  newer,  straU,  152. 

strata  In  Sicily,  155. 

,  older,  in  United  States,  180. 

strata.  1»>7. 

I>erio<i,  volcanic  r«)ck8  ot,  529,  580. 

term  <]etined,  116. 

Plomb  du  Cantal.  described,  552. 
Plumbago  In  Massnchasetts,  596. 
Plutonic  rocks.  7,  578. 

of  carbonifen»us  period,  680. 

....  of  oolite  an<l  lias,  579. 

. . . .,  reiMtnt  and  pliocene,  574 

....  of  Silurian  jieriod,  5S1. 

.....  age  of,  how  tested,  578. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  diagram  ot,  576v 

Pluvial  action,  effects  oi;  279. 

Podocarya,  fmit  of,  oolite,  818. 

Poggemlorf,  citcMl,  594. 

Poikilitic  formation.  :«0. 

,  term  explained,  332. 

J*(*lyc(iiiia  profunda,  Permian,  408 
Poinel,  NL,  on  mammaiia  of  Anvergne,  208, 481* 
]*«»i/:i  Ihlands  in  Mediterranean,  4M,  605. 
I'oipliyritic  granite,  568. 
Porpiiyry,  467,  468. 


Portland,  Isle  oC  fossil  forest  in,  297. 
Portland  stone,  800. 

Portlock,  CoU  on  Tyrone  Silurian  rocka,  44B; 
Pnrid^mia  minuta,  trla.v^c,  884. 
Posidonomya  ?,  Richmond,  U.  B,,  881. 
....  Bfohcri,  carboniferous.  410. 
Post>plioceno  formations,  116. 

,  period,  volcanic  rocks,  528. 

Pots<lam  sandsttuie  at  Keeeeville,  451. 

Mlnd^tone,  tracks  on,  452. 

sandstone  in  Canada,  446. 

l*ott8\  ille,  coal-.•^>ulns  near,  888. 

footprints  of  reptile  near,  400. 

Pozzolana,  36. 

PratL,  Mr.,  on  ammonites,  804. 

on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of  Wi^t, 

2n9. 
Precipitation  of  mineral  matter,  41. 
Preda/JKo,  altered  rocks  at,  581. 
Prestwith.  Mr.,  cited,  69. 

,  on  Weald  denudation,  281. 

. . . .,  un  i-:(igli>h  eocene  ttrata,  20S,  212, 216, 219. 
,  on  coul-mea&ures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  62, 

8>5. 
Prevo^t,  M.  C,  on  Paris  basin,  228,  224,  225. 
J*rodu<:tu4  (udvun,  P.  horrimm,  852. 
Productus   antiquattta,  P.  temiretictUatut, 

405. 
Progressive  development,  theory  of^  458. 
Protogiue,  or  talco.so  granite,  564. 
pMinnto^iuH  porosiis,  tooth  o^  409. 
Psaronitcs  in  Germany  and  France,  857.. 
P»-udiH:riniU»  hi/imcUttus,  486. 
PUrichthys,  old  red,  419. 
Pt^roduitylus  <*ntitMiro»tri»,  802l 
Pterophylluvi  oomptum,  814 
J*Urygotti«  Angiicus,  415;  /'.  probUmatictU, 

J*tychodv^  d^ewr^ntt,  tooth  of,  249. 
Puggaard,  Mr,  on  Mocn  drift,  ^5. 
Pumice,  469. 

Pupa  m  UHCorwn.  124 ;  P.  tridena,  80. 
Purbeck  beds,  291,  298. 
Purjtnroid^a  nodulata,  oolite,  808^ 
Piiy  de  Tartaret,  518. 
Puy  do  Parlou,  ."^l. 

Puzznoli,  elevation  and  depression  of  land  at, 
5J5. 

,  post-pliocene  strata  at,  117. 

PygopteruM  mandibularU,  scale  of^  854. 
Pyrenees,  cretaceous  roirks  of,  569. 

,  curvatures  of  strata  in,  58. 

,  granite  of,  598. 

,  nununulitic  formation  of,  280. 

Pyroccne,  or  auglte,  465. 

Pyruia  rfticuUita,  coralline  crag,  ITS. 

QUADRUMANA,  foSSil,  219. 

Quarrington  11111,  basaltic  dike  near,  620. 

Quartz,  501. 

Quartzite,  or  quartz-rock,  589. 

SADiouTEB/o/Ja^irtM,  B.  radio%u9y  258. 

Mortoni,  chalk,  248. 

Uadnorshire,  stratified  trap  oi,  668. 
liain-ptHntit,  fossil  in  coal-shale,  884 
l%ain$ay.  Prof.  A.  C,  on  denudation,  63. 

,  on  granite  in  Arran,  584 

,  on  section  near  Brbtol,  102. 

,  on  Welsh  gliusiers,  187. 

. . . .,  on  filiation  of  crystiillino  schists,  609. 

,  on  Curadoc  sandstone,  488. 

BaMtritfg  p^rrgrinttM,  442. 

Kecent  strata  defined,  117. 

. . . .,  near  Naples,  117. 

Kedfleld.  Mr.,  on  gladal  fluina  In  America,  189. 

....,  on  foscdl  flfch,  849. 

Red  Kandstone,  origin  of,  842. 

Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  species  in, 

100. 
....,  saltne.«8  ol^  846. 

Reptile  in  old  red  sandstone  of  Morayshire,  412* 
Reptiles,  earboniferooa,  896,  897, 
of  Has,  822. 
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Eeptllefl,  fi>fl«il  eggs  of,  12S. 

. . . .,  fusstl,  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  401. 

Rejkiluni  hone,  great  oolite,  310. 

....  finytprinU  in  coal-strata,  899. 

Ji^eporajlustrticea^  862. 

R<*tinlt<',  or  pitchstone,  474. 

Khine  valley,  loem  of,  121. 

Jihinot-eron  l*>ptorkinwt^  tooth  oC  166. 

RhirnchonMii  spiruma,  815;  R.  WiUoni^  488. 

Ri^,  near  Lucerne,  conglomerate  of^  179. 

Rimula  elnthratii,  ereat  oolite,  808. 

Bil»|)Ie*mark,  formation  of,  19. 

Jii«Moa  Cha9tflii^  eocene.  198. 

RIvcr-channels,  ancient,  895. 

River,  excavation  ttirough  lava  by,  585. 

....  terraces,  85. 

Rock,  term  defined,  2. 

Rocks,  four  classes  ot,  contemporaneoas,  9. 

. . . .,  classification  of,  90. 

Rocks,  composed  of  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells, 

24. 

,  trappcan,  92. 

Roderburg,  extinct  volcano  of,  543. 

Rogers,  ProC  U.  D.,  on  coal-field,  United  States, 

8^. 
....,cit«d,  898,  416,427. 
....,  on  reptilian  footprints  In  coal,  891. 
....,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  427. 
....,  Prof.  W.  B.,  on  oolitic  coal-field.  United 

Butes,  880,  8^9. 
....,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  427. 
Rome,  formations  at,  175,  580. 
Rdmer,  F.,  on  chalk  in  Texas,  255. 
Bomlina,  chalk,  26. 
Rose,  Prof.  G.,  cited,  469,  557. 

,  on  hornblende,  464. 

Ross-shire,  denudation  in,  67. 

Rottt^Uiiria  nuioroptera,  eocene,  218.  * 

Rothliegondes,  lower,  or  Permian,  856.  > 

Rubble,  term  explained,  81. 

Rupelmonde,  Upper  Eocene  beds,  18S. 

Russia,  erratic  blocks  in,  129. 

. . . .,  fossil  meteoric  iron  in,  151. 

. . . .,  Permian  rocks  in,  856. 

SAABBRtJCK  coal-field,  reptiles  found  in,  897. 

8l  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  near,  49. 

St  Andrew'!*,  trap-rocks  in  cliffs  near,  556,  557. 

St  Helena,  basalt  in,  4s3,  6'2S. 

St  lleleni*,  or  Osborne  berios,  I.  of  Wight,  192, 

210. 
St  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  inland  beaches  and  cliffs, 

78. 
St.  Mihicl,  France,  inland  cliffs  near,  77. 
St  Paul.  Island  of;  .'>0S. 
St  Petir's  Mount,  Maestricht,  fossils  in,  237. 

,  SMtidpipos  in,  8'i. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  strata  oi;  4Ml. 
Salt  rock,  origin  of,  848. 

,  prt'cipitution  of,  848. 

ul  Northwicij,  848. 

lakes  of  A  sill,  844 

Suiter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Caradoc  sandstone, 

48S. 

on  Carailoc  bed.«s  48S. 

on  Silurian  fish,  482. 

on  tSihirlan  roel\8  of  Canada,  446. 

San  Lorenzo.  rec<'nt  sirnta  at  12(L 
Sandjiipes  near  Maestricht,  "S^. 

near  Norwich,  S2. 

or  ^andgalls,  term  explained,  82. 

Sandst<tne,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  263. 
Sandwich  Islands.  c«>ral-reef  in,  241. 

,  volcanoes  of,  4sy.  5<>^«,  r)29,  546. 

Sangatte,  nt-ar  C.ihiis,  drift  of;  2S8. 
Sao  /if/fiuUi,  nictainoridioses  of,  450. 
Saucats,  near  Hordeaux,  faluns  o(,  178b 
Saurians  of  lias,  828. 

,  thccotlont,  3.*«5. 

S4iHiich(hf/H  ajnca/iM,  looth  ol^  836. 
Saus^ure.  .M..  on  moraines,  147. 

on  vertical  cotiglonierates.  47. 

Savi.  M  ,  on  Carrara  marble,  612. 
Sofiicata  ruf/onUy  ]>leistoceiie,  180. 


Saxony,  granite  In,  568w 

Scacchi,  M.,  on  poet-pI!ocene  strata,  118L 

Scap/iit^if  oiquaiiM,  'i46;  &  ffHJfo*,  856. 

Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  ot.  814. 

Schist,  hornblende  and  mioa,  688,  589. 

. . .  ,  argillaceou.s  5S9. 

.....  chlorite,  5H9. 

Schizo<ius   Sithlvtheimi^  850;   &  (runcatMS, 

hinfire,  850. 
Schorl-rock  and  schorly  eranitc,  664. 
Scoresby  on  icebergs,  127. 
SoorlaB.  469. 
Scotland,  carboniferous  traps  of;  656. 

,  northern  drift  in,  180. 

old  red  sandstone  oC  414. 

Scrope,  Mr.,  cited,  805,  642,  646,  548, 600, 6M; 

564. 
. . . .,  on  globular  structure  of  trmpa,  486u 
. . . .,  on  Ponza  Island-s.  605. 

,  on  trachyte,  basalt  and  tull^  470,  62S. 

on  central  France,  197. 

Sea-cllffi*.  Inland,  71. 

Section  of  Wealden.  278. 

....,  of  white  chalk  tnm  England  to  Franoe, 

289. 

,  of  volcanic  rocks,  Anvergne,  647. 

Sedgwick.  Prof,  on  brecciated  limestone,  86L 

,  on  Caradoc  beds,  488 

. . . .,  on  concretionary  inagnesian  limeatone,  87. 

,  on  Coniston  grit  489." 

,  on  Devonian  group.  419. 

,  on  garnets  in  altered  rods,  480. 

,  on  granite,  5S0,  5ifS. 

,  on  Permian  sandstones^  854. 

,  onjiiints  and  cleavage,  600,  602,  609. 

. . . .,  on  mineral  composition  of  granite,  6^ 

,  on  old  red  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  419L 

,  on  structure  of  rocks,  600. 

....  on  trap-ntcks  of  Cumberland,  650. 
Sefrregation  in  mineral-veins,  619. 
Semi-opal,  Infusoria  in,  26. 
St'raphu  conrolutuntf  Barton  clay,  818L 
Serpentine,  474. 
SerpvUt  attached  to  GryphcBa,  22 ;  to  Spatam- 

ffwt,  28. 
....  carbonaria^  coal,  8P4 
S^rpufa  ami  Btyoteou^  on  Encrinite,  807. 
Seri»tila».  on  volcanic  rocks,  in  Sicily,  16T. 
Sewalik  Ililks,  freshwater  deposits,  IbSl 

,  mioccne  strata  in.  1&2. 

Shale,  carbonactous,  318. 

,  «li'ftnml,  11. 

Slialcs  of  coal  near  Dudley,  .WS. 

Sfni'k-H,  teeth  of.  215. 

ShHri><^i  ^Ir.  D.,  on  mollusca  in  Silurian  strata 

445. 

,  <  n  slaty  clcavace,  009. 

on  upper  tn'ccn.'^and,  '250. 

Shells,  fos>il,  /tituHim. 

,  f«»ssil.  UMlul  in  classification,  114. 

recent  2S.  29,  8<i,  Ui\,  144. 

Sheppcy,  Isic  of,  fossil  lloraoi;  216. 
Sherriiiirhani.  ma.'<s<»f  ch.tlk  in  drift,  IMk 
Shetland,  uranite  of,  44u,  ."i^VTi, 568. 

horiil'lende-sc'hist  of,  596. 

Shrcw>burv.  coal-ilciK)slt  near,  884k 
Sicily,  Fiufne  Sal>o  in.  228. 

,  mlantl  clifl's  \r\,  74. 

,  newer  plit»cene  strata  of;  156. 

....,  tcrrai-es  of  denudation  in,  75. 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trajt  of  old  red  sandstone,  6S6i» 

Siebencebirpe,  igneous  rocks  o^  540. 

Sienna,  foniiHtlons  at,  174. 

Siiriilaria,  80C».  8GS. 

Si  (/iff  drill  fiyrii/iiM.  coal,  867. 

Siliceous  liule^tone  defined,  1^ 

rocks  defined.  11. 

Sllliman,  Prof.,  cited.  574. 
Silurian,  nnuie  explained,  429. 
....  period,  pi u tonic  rocks  o^  681. 

rocks,  table  of,  480. 

strata  of  deep-sea  origin,  44T. 

strata  of  l'nite<i  States,  444. 

....  strata,  thickness  oi;  UlL 
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Silurian  sttraU,  foot-trabks  in,  4Sfi. 

....  volcanic  rocks,  658. 

Simni<on.  Mr.,  on  ice-islandfls  186. 

Sipkonia  pyHformU,  apper  inrcenBand,  SI8L 

Siphonotreta  unguieulata^  Bllurlan,  44i. 

Bivatherliim,  extinct  raminant,  182. 

Sliaptor  Jokul,  eruption  of^  621. 

8kyo,  rocka  oi;  481,  680. 

. . . .,  basaltic  columns  In,  488L 

,  dikea  in  Isle  of;  478L 

,  sandstone  In,  80. 

Slates  of  Devon,  cleavage  of,  608. 

Slaty  cleav&ee,  602. 

Slickenflides,  term  defined.  621. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  HIIL  on   ptelBtocene. 

140. 
Snas^  fossil,  876. 

Snakes^  efr«rs.  fossil  at  Tonna,  near  Ctotha,  126. 
So^ssonnais  sands,  228. 
Solenboftn,  lithographic  stone  oC  802. 
Sol&tara.  decomposition  of  roeks  in  tiie,  606. 
Somma,  625. 
....,  lavaat.478L 
SopWith,  Mr,  T.,  models  bv,  67. 
Sorbv,  Mr,  on  mechanical  theory  of  clMTage, 

608, 
Soitino,  cave  In  valley  of,  160. 
South  Devon  and  Coniwall,  old  red  ol^  4191 
South  Downa.  view  ot,  274 
Sovrerbv.  Mr.  G..  cited,  16». 
Spaoco^mo,  Inland  cliff*  at,  76. 
Spain,  volcanoes  in,  6,  681. 
Spalacotherium,  Parbeck  mammifer,  206.  467. 
SputanffUH  (recent),  28 :  X  radiatut^  29B3. 
. . . .,  with  SerptUa  attached,  28. 
Spezzia,  gnlf  oi^  calcareous  rocks  In,  612. 
Sj)h(Brexochu»  miru^  Wenlock,  486w 
Sph(^rulUM  rtgartciformia,  chalk,  263. 
Sphen/ifiUrU  cr^nata^  861 ;  8.  gracUi9^  264. 
SjdHf^r  flithtnctM,  &    VemmUlU,  421;  8. 

glahtir,  8.  trignnali^^  406. 

imicnmniuH,  424;  8  undtUaius,  362;  & 

WalcoUii,  818. 
Spirolina  sUnoMt&ma^  eocene,  227. 
SplrorMs  carhonarlu*^  coal,  ^4. 
Spitzbersren,  glaciers  of,  142. 
Spontlylu^  MitinoBUM,  chalk,  247. 
8pong^  in  chalk,  249. 
Spongi/la  of  I^msrck,  in  trlpoli,  26. 

.  splcula  of,  trlpoli,  25. 

Springs  raineraL    See  Mineral  springs,  626. 
StaCTa.'  basaltic  colnmns  in.  4Sa 
Stauria  a^r<ri^,fhrmi9^  Silurian,  408. 
Steno  on  classification  of  rocks,  91. 
Stembenria,  structure  <»fi  868. 
Stigmaria  In  fossil  forest,  NovaScoUa,  877. 
Stigmaria  and  SigiUarioL,  867. 

ficnidM.  coal,  868L 

Stirling  Castle,  rork  of,  altered  by  dike,  481. 
Stockbolm.  poiit-pllocene  beds  near,  119. 
Stoke<.  Mr.,  on  p«trlfiu;tlon.  48. 
8tone<>fleld.  fossil  mammalia,  810,  812. 

slato.  809. 

Storton  Hill  footprints  at,  887. 

Strata,  term  defined,  2. 

arrangement  of,  determlnad  by  ftwalla,  21, 

22. 

. . .,  oon«olidatlon  of,  84. 

. . .,  curved  and  vertical,  47,  58. 
.  ,  elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44 

. . .,  fossllifcrous,  tabular  view  ol^  104. 

. . .,  borizontallty  of,  15,  46. 

. . .,  metamorphic  origin  at,  696. 

....  mineral  oomnosltlun  o^  10. 

,..,  outcrop  of,  60. 

. . .,  tertiary  classification  of,  109. 
Stratification,  forms  oi;  18, 16,  47. 

nnoonformable,  59. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  now  red  sandstone,  386. 
Strilce,  term  explained,  68. 
StringocephcUu*  Burtini,  Devonian,  428. 
Stromboli,  lava  of,  574. 

Strophomena  d^pre»mi^  486;  &  grandit^  440. 
Studer,  M^  on  Swlai  Alpo,  614^ 


Stnder,  M.,  on  bonlders  of  Jnn,  149. 

Stntchbnry,  Mr,  cited,  824,  86& 

Snb-Apenuine  strata,  110, 17a 

Subsidence  In  drift-period,  141. 

Siwcinea  amphibia^  29 ;  &  elongaUi^  124. 

Suffolk  crag,  16S. 

Sullivan,  Capt,  chart  of  Falkland  Islanda.  88. 

Superga,  near  Turin,  tertiariea  of  Hill  o(  179. 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  In,  86. 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  96. 

Superpoaltion  of  volcanic  rocka,  test  of  agi^ 

Snpracretaoeons.  term  explained,  108. 

8us  »erqfii,  tooth  of;  166. 

Snssex  marble,  261. 

Swansea,  coal-measures  near,  859. 

. .. .,  stems  of  SigiUaria  aL  STS. 

Sweden,  ainm-schlsta  ol^  46L 

Swiss  Jura,  stractnre  o(  66i 

Sydney  coal-field.  Gape  Breton,  880. 

Syenite,  564 

Sycnitio  granite,  564 

Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48. 

Tablb  Mouktaik,  atrata  horizontal  in,  45u 

,  granite- veins  In,  667. 

Table  of  fossiliferous  strata,  104 

Tails  of  homooercal  and  heterocert^  flsh,  868. 

Taicoee  gneiss,  ^^. 

....  granite,  664 

Thpirus  Amerieanw  (recent),  tooth  of;  166. 

Tartaret,  Puy  de,  cone  of;  648. 

Tteth  <yrtnammaU,  ftjaail  and  recent,  166, 166, 

167,  219,  288,  811,  841. 
TeUrpeton  ElginettM^  old  red,  412. 
TeUina  obliqua^  pleistocene,  166. 
Ttmneehinus  Mwa«a^u4,  coralline  crag,  179. 
Teneritfe,  Peak  of,  509, 611. 
TmtacxUite*  annidatu$,  Silnrlan,  489. 
Terebellum  canvoliUum^  T.fatiforme^  918. 
Tsrebratula  (Atrvpa)  affltiU,  484 
biplicata^   T,  camea^  T.  Dffraneii,  T, 

octoplicata^  7!  plioatUU^  7!  pumihUj  246. 
....  digona,  SOS;  2! /Tm^ria, 815;  T.htutaia, 

406;  7:^0,251. 

—  nam'oula,  481 ;  T.  parreda,  ASS ;  T.  Mtto, 
259;  T.  ITtVaoni,  48& 

Tmredina  per§onata^  fossil  wood  bored  by, 

24 
Teredo  nattaUs  boring  woed,  24 
Terra  del  Fnego,  145. 

Fucus  giganteus  In,  242. 

Tertiary,  term  explained,  109. 
....  deiwslts,  178, 189, 190. 

—  strata,  tabular  view  of.  104 
Testndo  atla^  of  Sew&llk  UUla,  182. 
Texa^s  chalk  In,  255. 

Tliames  valloy,  freshwater  depoeita  in,  168l 
ThamnoHtraert^  coral-rag,  80S. 
Thanet  sands  deecribed^L 
Thecodont  sanrians,  842,  866. 
ThecodontoeaunjUL,  tooth  at  856. 
Thecoeinilfa  anntUarie^  9^ 
Thelodwt,  sHagrcen-scales  ot,  482. 
Tfalrria,  M.,  on  oolitic  group  in  France,  829. 
Thuja  ocddentalia,  in  stomach  of  nutstodoi^ 

144 
Thurmann,  M.,  cited,  66, 280,  80a 
Tllestonea,  480. 

Tllgate  Forest,  remains  in,  262. 
Till,  term  explained,  188. 

,  origin  of,  184. 

Tin,  veins  oi;  In  Oomwall,  620,  627. 
Tiverton,  trap-porphyry  near,  606. 
Tongrlan  system  of  M.  Dumont,  188. 
Touraine,  &iuns  of;  176. 
Trachyte,  466. 

,  of  Hungary,  665. 

Trachvtic  rocks,  older  than  basalt,  62SL 

Transition,  term  explained,  91,  4^. 

Trap,  tenn  explain^  46a 

....  dike  In  Fifeehire,  657. 

. . . .,  globular  structure  of,  486. 

— ,  Intrusion  of;  between  ■tratl^  48ft 
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Trap,  various  aarefl  of,  566,  659. 

,paAsa^e  of  (rranlte  into,  564. 

...    In  Radnoivhire,  558. 

rookfi,  relation  to  lava,  486. 

rock^  litholof^oal  character  of^  088. 

Trappean  rocks,  91. 

Trap-tnff,  470. 

Traw  in  Lower Elfbl,  474,  54». 

Travertin,  how  de|)o*iterl,  84. 

Tree-ferns  in  Permian  formation,  857. 

Tff^'/ernjt  (recent).  862. 

Trias,  or  new  re<1  sandstone.  883,  888,  885. 

in  Cheshire  and  T^rfuicashlre,  886,  84a 

sn  hill  visions  ot,  888. 

TrigonHliten  Uitui,  i>oIite,  809. 
Trigouia  caudaUh  259;  7!  gihhotta^  801. 
TVigoiuHittrpum  Mcct/orm^^  T.  avatum^  869. 
Trigontitrfta  undulaUi^  Permian,  852. 
Trllobite:*  in  Devonian  strata,  421 

,  nietamorphoses  ot  444, 450. 

,  of  lower  Silurian,  441. 

Triloc^tlina  ivflata,  eocene,  227. 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  denudation  of  Wealden,  285. 

,  on  sand-^lls,  82. 

on  shells  in  drift  near  Menai  Straits,  186. 

Trinu<ileti»  Caractaci,  T.  concHitHcv*^  T.  or- 

natwt,  441. 
TSHtmiflc,  fragment  of  carapace  ol^  208. 
Tripoli  composed  of  inftisoria,  24. 
TYovkui  A  nglicits,  lia^  89. 
Trophon  cUtthrnium^  pleistocene,  130. 
Tuflr.  volcanic,  and  trap.  6,  470. 
TntTs  on  Wrekin  and  Caer  Camdoc,  668. 
Tuomey,  Mr.,  cited,  281 
Tupaia  Tana  (recontX  Jaw  ot,  811. 
Turner,  Dr.,  cited,  41,  42. 
TurHlU^  cofftat  wi,  chalk,  246. 
Turritella  myUttMiUcata^  Bracklesham,  216. 
Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  of^  680. 
Tynedale  fault,  64. 
Tynemonth  ClilT,  limestone  at,  851. 
TyphU  pungeM^  Barton,  218. 

(Jddkvali.a,  jMwt-pliocene  strata  at,  119. 

— ,  shells  of;  compared  with  those  near  Na^ 

ple^  112. 
Underlying,  tenn  applied  to  granite.  3. 
TTngulite  urlt  of  RujisIh,  44-^ 
Unio  littoraliH  (recent).  2S. 

,  VaMfu^iift,  Wealden.  263. 

United  StaU?s,  coHl-Held  of,  aSS. 

on'taceons  foruuitl«>n  in,  254. 

Devonian  roik;*  of,  426. 

,  Devonian  ptrata  in.  426. 

eocene  >trHta  in,  231. 

,  oilier  pliocene  and  miocene  formations  in, 

ISO. 

,  oolite  and  lias  of.  JJSO. 

,  Silurian  strata  of,  444 

Upper  precnsand.  2.VK 

UpHala,  strata  cuntairiini;  Baltic  shells  near,  129. 

Ural  Mountains.  g«>M  of.  029. 

Ur$uA  HipiUruit^  tooth  of,  167. 

Val  m  NoTOs  romiK>sition  o^  529. 

,  iffne<»us  rocks  of.  4*^7. 

inland  cliff-*  In,  76. 

Valleys  oricrin  of.  70. 

,  traM* verse  of  Weald,  275. 

Valorsine  granit4\  .'»0i>. 
VtilrnUi,  [)lei>toccne.  29. 
Veins,  mineral.     S^e  Mineral  veins,  618. 
Veinstones  in  parallel  layers,  628. 
Velay.  volcarmt's  of.  r^2' 
Ven^riciinila  /tftinicoNta,  eocene,  214. 
Venetz.  M.,  on  Alj»ine  i[rlft<'i»T!*,  146. 
VentriruNUs  rnOintm,  chalk,  248. 
Verncuil,  M.  de,  on   Devonian  of  the  U.  S., 
4L'(K 

—  on  liorl7,«»ntal  .strata  in  Rntkola,  129. 

. . .,  on  lower  Silurian,  U.  S,.  445. 
. ....  on  /V;//r/ ;«<"/•?/*  Knightii,  488. 

.. ..,  on  Pwrniian  flora,  851 


Yertebrata,  fossil,  progren  of  discovery  oC  406L 

not  found  in  lower  Silnriao,  454. 

YesuviuB.  eruption  ot,  626. 

Yioenia,  basaltic  columns  near,  485. 

Yidal  Ca|)t,  survey  by,  495. 

Vienna  basin,  &1uns  ot,  179. 

Virginia.  U.  8.,  fossil  shells  in,  181. 

Yirlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gasea,  6WL 

. ...»  on  geoUnry  of  Morea,  £65. 

,  on  Inland  cliffs  78. 

Yolcanic  dike%  6.  426. 

mountains,  form  of^  5, 489. 

rock^  age  ot,  819. 

. . . .,  analysis  of  mlnerala  in,  475. 
. . . .,  Cambrian,  559. 

composition  and  nomenclature  ci,  4G2. 

......  described,  6.  460. 

....  of  Hungary,  541 

....  of  post-pliocene  period,  528. 

of  Wales,  great  thickness  of;  441 

.....Silurian,  558. 

,  test  of  age  ot,  619. 

....  tuff,  6,  470. 

Volcanoes  around  Olot  in  Catalonia,  68S. 

. . . .,  extinct,  6.  580,  548,  645. 

in  Spain,  age  of,  536. 

. . . .,  newer,  of  Eifel,  540. 

....  of  Anvergne,  545. 

....  of  Canaries  491 

....  of  Java,  492. 

....  of  Sandwich  Isles.  489. 

VolUia  heU'rophylla^^Xk. 

Voluia  ambigua,  V.  athletOi  218. 

fximb^rtiy  crag,  172. 
. . .    uttr&lia,  216 ;   V.  nodoWy  218. 
Yon  Buch,  Banm.  cited  470.  580,  681. 
....,  on  Itonlders  of  Jnra,  149. 
. . . .,  on  brown-coal,  191. 
. . . .,  on  Canarv  Islands,  491 

,  on  CJysticlcsB,  489. 

,  on  land  rising,  45. 

Waok^:,  or  arenaceous  trap,  471 

Walrhia  jtint/ormU^  Permian,  856. 

Wales,  ancient  glaciers  ot  18& 

Waller,  <mote<l,  98. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  Mastodon  gl* 

ijrantens,  144. 
Waterliouse,  .Mr.,  cited,  208,  812. 
Walt,  Mr.  G.,  experiments  on  fhsed  rocks,  !V2a, 

594. 
Waves,  action  oC  on  limestone,  78. 
Weald  clav.  260. 

Weald  va^ey,  tienndcd  at  what  period,  2S1. 
Wealden,  term  ex|»hiirte«l,  2.M». 

the  fracture  and  u|ihe:ival  o^  280. 

extent  of  formation,  204. 

plants  an«I  animaN  ot  2rt2.  2A.\ 

Wek-ter.  Mr.  t..  cited,  li-9.  208.  297. 
Wt'llinjrton  Valley,  cave>  in,  162. 
WeHer  Lake,  lioilzontal  Silurian  strata  of,  45). 
Wen  lock  f«»rmation,  428. 

shaUs  4.S7. 

Werner  on  clas.'*iflcation  of  rooks,  91. 

,  on  niinocal  veins,  61*<. 

,  on  vtilcanio  rocks,  463. 

WesterwaUi,  i|rne4)us  rocks  of,  5.^S.  540. 
Wf«*tiihalla.  tertiarie?  of.  17S 
W««*twoo<I,  Mr.,  on  beetles  in  lia?.  :V2S. 
Wljin-Sil.  intrusion  of  trap  between  beds  at 

the,  4S'i. 
Whin-otone,  or  trap,  471 
White  chalk.  12,  2«9. 
White  Mountains,  srranite-vein  in,  574, 
White  jiand  of  Alnni  B.\v,  12. 
White>tone,  or  Enrite.  564. 
Wiitham.  Mr.,  on  fossils,  near  Norwich,  155. 
Wolverhampton,  fossil  fitrcst  near.  874. 
li'fHy/,  fos?lI  and  recent,  i)erfi»nited   by  Mol- 

luscR.  24. 

from  Colebrook  Dale,  stnicttire  of.  869. 

from  the  coal,  mic^o^co;>ic  Mructure  •£ 

40. 
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Wood^  from  the  IIm,  828. 

W^ood,  Mr.  SMTlea,  on  Antwerp  erag  sheila, 

na 

. . .,  on  foesllB  of  craft,  160. 
.  .    ,  on  foMlls  of  Isle  of  Wi^^t,  211. 

..,  on  number  of  shells  in  crag,  156c 
. . . .,  on  cetacea  of  crag,  178. 
....,  cited,  177. 
Woodward,  Mr.,  on  mammoth  bones,  Norfolk, 

158. 
Woolwich  beds  described,  220. 
Wrekln,  trap  o(  70. 


Wyman,  Dr.,  dted,  288. 

XipnoDOK  graciU,  oatline  of^  225u 

Tobuhzbs  Oolite,  plants  of;  818.  * 

Saxia  tpirolU  (reoentX  207. 
ZechBtefn,  850. 

Zeuglodon  e$UAd€9,  tooth  and  vertebra  of^  828. 
ZoophTtee.  fossil  22. 157. 182, 801, 808,  408,  40«, 
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